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THE STORY AND AIM OF THE 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY 

S ( Rrm %t Cam* u, hi- Written, q 8. Of Certain Omission and 
3 Mttttvd 0 / Writing Utt Addition*. 

Ontnlk 

T HK OutHm of Biairfry was Kref written in It 

wita grahttabiaj in ilhmtrated parte and it was oareftiilv 
reei^d «:ifl priiilorl n»a t n as n book m »S*20. Jt wj« 
*'f ,JD fwi-kwl very wvrelv and reairanaaid for a reprint in iWtZ 
fJonuitiy)- it was in a revLori unti ranch more amply 

lll’iwnttd feditl-m in lit}5. which it 4id on Ml- .nn I »«ud in 
It'Sft cunve a quite freah edition with muds added w iv matter. 
wIik j» has been further revised for thin new printing in 103J, 

1., wtre mfln - v tw*™* f<> move a writer to attempt 4 

WorUi Hnrto.y in l»te ft wm the test, the weariest, aimt 
(tenliii£H>ned year of Hit Oir«t War Everywhere there wore 
unwonted privation*; CTttywheie there was mourning, The 
tele of the dead und mutilnted hud mounted to many millions. 
Men hit they had come to u. ertei* in (he world® affairs They 
wore loo weary and heart-«rk to consider CompUtwted j 
hilities fhiy were not sure whether they were facing a dimeter 
to dmlijcn-ion or the in augural ion of a new phns* of human 
ftftsoinirtwn; they saw tilings with the simplicity of such fhil 
aiter;iit.trvfi-4 4 *nA tiiey rUins to frtipe Thur^ wn* a coitidu* 

Of p^flible ru * .irrarigeniema of world politics of 
world trv&ii ftix the d^ilitiun of w.ir, of kaguevf of 
leagues of peoples Everyone nos -thinking interne iouii!Iv," 
or at least dying to do .<0 Bur ihim »«> * widespread reuh'ra. 
turn that everywhere the intuits of tbe hug* ttrehiema t 
had been thrift ®iv ^iddonly ami treghiaUy upon tile dunut'- 
t»ciea of the world were uwufficwntly uoderrieott " How, had 
these tftingw cvirae about f" they aeked trying to prolo he hind 
ihu dispute* a bn rit Suijtfi) ftt*d the Belgian ’‘aernp of pnmr” 
U. the breach 1. remoter favir-e- of things. What wen/ the 
beguininga of this tragic feud^-re*, the Uhme! Why had it 
* 1 


4 


2 THE OUTLINK OF HISTORY 

fumt Vi affect th*> wlwdii worldI Why wa* Japan. which half 
tt cunttlty ago hud iK'tsn a iwnumic, picturesque country, a 
legend of flimsy art. a ComMJ*OJ»ra land as remote .ilro«^t it- 
unotlio] planet, now patrolling the .Mflditerrntitan with great 
btttUiM'luptft Why bad $he Twvdnm iTOdsbed Ute * dreaia* 
Wliui hi truth was Tinier t Why wan Const antinomic - 
Important in the world Wfeit wn* mi Empire? flaw had 
Empire? begun, f What hud «oHv«rhtd Germany frum a diver¬ 
sity .if little state* into uiw Bgyn -Jvc VriJl and power, and put 
the fear • >; German energy Into Hull mankind ' 

,. ]n | huiiu-h lril'd to retail the imriw history teaching 
„f their hrM mthoulclayt, and found an uninspiring and purtiaflj 
forgotten list of untilmul kings or presidents. They tried fc> 
pud about these mutters. mi(i found an end loss wiltlemcr- of 
btH-Us. They hud been taught history, they found, lit nutimuilist 
blinkers, ignoring every country hut their own, and now they 
wore turned out into a blare. !t wa- extra rdinsfily difficult 
for tfe* in to determine the relative value* of tin? matters under 
discussion. Multitude* of people, all the intelligent people in 
tbt, world, indeed—diu ivere not already specially inatruck’d— 
were* welling more or liw consciously to 1 got I ho Jump 1 of world 
affair* iw a whole. They ww, in" find, 'improvising 'Outlines* 
af Hi i-sry" su their minds for liit-ir mvji list*. 

Tin writer is nut in any professional souse an historian, 
but he lift? been Hulking out" bis own private Outline from the 
iu-Lzimmms uf his oirwr, He has always been preoccupied with 
history ia one whole mid with the genem! forces that wake 
history. It is the twist of his mind. Even when he a 
sciew'i -f indent be kept a nopjlmok for historical reading Hi* 
first published »tory, Tht Timr XfntJtin* {IMU), 'vie a fantastic 
ppct<ij|*Uati iibout th- trend uf human destinyi HTo* !h> Sl+rfxr 
Aimkee vva* a pictunaque esaggenUhm of the development of 
mir itivihfcalimi, Anticipation* iltiOh) wan mi attempt to argue 
lint sunn- ' LOiivr.(jutuno« of current processes In unite 

u nm bn >J bis ii', n.k>_ in The Redtttrth Mayrnfictn) «ld The 
Vwiping Firt fur example, little "outline* «f history" are 
vigiu tied. And so (hie mental *rir of the war time found him 
if no? - [xx'ialiy equipped, at least spatially disposed, to tube -v 
oornpreimnsive view of past and prem-at thing*. For some 
lime before he licgan tins Qnltiftt hr hud been working upm tin- 
piyihLeru* of of in-war ^-tl.h-im-nt Hint the project of a League 
of Notions; in the day* that is. Indore tin Inti Frr-sideiM Yl'iKm 
iMik j-r ^ssiua of I hid proposal Sin’ll work nect.**-'arify in¬ 
volved purtivipiltiori in the dispute;- and aigtirumtion uf various 
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propagandist unions nutl socialise, The dUcUjftinnfl in these 
associations brought out very vividly the vital importance in 
nil |KiJiticy 1 activities of u man's c-muuption of ihu fftP t Fut. 
indeed, what arc* n man's pulihcni activities but lhe expression 
rn action of hb Idea of the jnistf AH the people who were 
intended in these tongue of nations |irt;«jwere ut. nx* - end 
Havens iwnnng theitteelv^ bccauH*- they hud the most raguu, 

lirtijs-ogi-i.. and untidy iiH4iiinpiN.n- ubout ■“ ! il thi- world of 

mm 1 (Bi wind it hud been, and tliemfor^ of what i\ could l#e. 
In very many cap**. there wn« i.^tmurdiaiiinly exact special 
knowledge combined wjtk the most crudn and imi've n^umptioiui 
abcrul lrurtorf in general 

It i-; Denied mote and more advisable to the writer to pet 
lug&tlier map* and rioter, read rather mono systamatioiKlIf than 
he had hitherto done* and clear up for himself a mi miner of 
hE~if oriviii I issues upon which In? was at,ill extremely vague. As 
‘4xst4 tti he had embarked town this, it became evident m him 
that im might it much more useful work U\ developing Ida 
pri'-'uti memoranda upon tlit* main flluij*^ of history into * ■ «rt- 
of general report and huRjihoob For the u^c "f men arid wtjim u 
hii.-rcer than liimiwOf or preoccupied with uilm Utinga p than by 
wrangfliitg more a ad more hopclesaly over imposdiiki routititu- 
lions tor improbable world confederations Tin more ha enter¬ 
tained this project of writing a review' of existing knowledge of 
man r place in space and time r the more ilitHrnlt h attractive 
and immiurla-hlft an undertaking it appeared to him. 

To begin with be had contain phi ted a general review of 
EttJfOfK.vm unity, n -ori nf jumtiK.iry of the rise and break-up uf 
file Roitimi system, of the survival uf the idea of the 

Empire in Europe, and of the varfcm* projects for the umlkutmii 
of Chriritoadum that had been put forward at differam time-. 
But it wa* .^[joLHlily evident that there wa* no real bcgiiuikig of 
things in Rome or in Jndea f am I no possibility uf confining the 
story to the western world. That much wae only the Utter 
nel i<i u muck greater drama H- found the story carrying 
him hock on the one hand to the Aryan beginning? in the forests 
and plain* of Europe and western A*m, mu I on the other to 
the earlier ®tag&* 43f efeiliretion in Egypt. in Mesopotamia ami 
tin new submerged lamb limi --vm once (■■ have aitf luined a 
human (KipultLiioii in ihr Mcdilermneau li^in, lie began to 
realize lunv -=»-v=-e 1y European historians have minimized the 
share of the central it plumb of Asia anil of till! Bcreiiin, the 
Tzidiun and the Chinese cultures, in the drama of mankind 
Me began to see more anil more plainly how living tho remote 
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past Still 13 m nor live* awl wawm ■"* bow Uul * "f *“ 
lmdcru-nml ahhef Urn broad imlitfcri or idiom* «r 
i.i to-dm without s£imt> undewtandmg fi film earlier 1 

iS^i^SSSi And that inroh^i unending of 

sprawl and mhtfgcd ibwif w lw caiitt'iiipliwd 

ii For n timft he fluted tete ** «¥« m**tj "t *» 
bn widening task- He asked Mrawdl whether thu m not mth-* 

* work for an hLt.**m «*»» f<* «”*> win * «f* 
hitherto had tw-en either qs-culntree essay* or 
But there did lint w*ni to »*? any htstonan available who 
waa sufficiently ssfaffitinL shall we sny-fliiffiotcnily wide ami 
mUfewaiR shalkiw to cotar the vast Held of_ thr pmjeet. 

Hint i.riant 1 nw for the most part very **4wJarly iimn now- 
udnv*: they po in fetw rather of small error* than td dl ®^ 
nm-redm^ they <te*l the certain of * w*m 

more then the disputable attribution of a wrung r^ur U W 
h-Ut mill im.pcr ti.rtT this -Uould 1 * «<- and tJwt la a lirtsti and 
WTcmg Sgft * whole dim of -h voted men ahoald nmnitiim 
im CTflttiujf itrwnianl of fine precisions. But these high a ft- 
ilaret of datailed n^pUrtpy make it hopeless far us to 6° J“ 
historians for what L* retired here, tor them this mwU not 
he un jmmrtiw tusk but n distressing Task. ii> them - u- 

niti^i look fur apeumubdod material. rather than for ru^ejnblisl 
mid massed effects. They are. indeed, gtrmg ns Huy, in 

..earns volume** by nuroj hands, from many P<ani* at 

view «™1 to a pk'jiHiiig divo*wty of npmt and iatentimi, 
fitful not] nnhte compilation-, of estrenn value to atmfcftLa. 
But these »rt®fli&etit performance* Mr, for tin ovornku 
mvvaim of the- oriUnarv eitiiren travelling about ui Irts, as 
impresflivo ami n> useful for handy guidance *3 a wavy* 

volnnwd cncyRlnpaHlIa. _ _, . 

In America, iuAred. there were to be fmmd ^ereml useful 
maul I hooka 011 umvunal history, notably the Aariont ami 
Modern Hi^turj'of 1t«1*ire«.iininKl Kreftstcvl, -nvL Hnumi '*i‘ -■ -5 
uuil W, U. West's Sfituilar volumes, blit thr-se wril'-rs mm at 
tin- school and the cottage mthrr than «t the general re.ith-r. 
Thr f.ihiWf of F S. Mnrrin again 1 * an .virmmldr i-asay on 
intdluctual progress, Imt it gives Uttlu nuhatantial fact, it 
ii-ouiti indeed hav<- meant dUa.*>b*r b- lUr utaJemic repiitution 
i,i unv v^ohliKhed historic! authority to bfivr admit ten l an 
Sntourimi of writing a comph tv Outline of History, and, ev«i 
wen that promire given. t|a- general reader would sfdl have 
hnd to wait many year* for Its [tfrfurmutjca, 'fho staading of 
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tin- firo^-nt writisr hpwevi&r, whn i-i by nature inrE abide* s* 

(wiknI- from in vJmnio i- n> ho i- from ■ dukrdmh 
hi Eit to fchu jMiUitf in hkttiry without any auch ^erifice 

of dignity tuid d^tLiiutkm, nurh lisliri from ho^tib tfriticbun, w* a 
rwMjgniswHJ until only would have lmd to incur, It was lua 
happy urivlfcge to offend macti^iilily: ho ta n litoiairy B&duuiq, B 
whose homo m the great outside. who knows no promkr titb 
than kb jmnit*, whoee only oimoeirnlile honour is fua own. This 
or that spodoJift might nigo fiI his HimndaliMj^ neglcet nf this 
or thrtt pmriout iUiin nf thiil ^j'h.'qidIlhT 's monopoly;; it would 
not stinti/T very mmlj Lie nxild g«i urd dusking h to standard 
work* and ordinarily aeee^jlik mataml; ke was not even 
obliged to pn-teitd u* original du^hvrrjes or origin*! point* of 
view: iii=i simpler imdcrUiking was to collect, arrange dvtmniiit* 

I kit prtfport&m of thv pari* atul pka^- ui the. gtvut udvcmtufr? 
of immkiniL and write. Hv bin* added milking to hietorr. 

At kaet be ko]¥^ he has added iioUdm; to hitffcoryv Hti Ima 
morely umde a digest nf a great mass of material, some of it 
very now rnat^ml nml hr has dmio n\y in the chsmy-Ter of a 
papular writer considering the needs it! other ordinary dtrecna 
likr himself. 

VtH the Hii1>jc^rt in m> splendid s mm that no p^blbk tir^t- 
meiit, luwoVi-r onjm o uding. eaii roll it nltogether of it* -Lump¬ 
ing grivtliu^^ and diijnltj . Lf semu tiint^ thin Ou/fiuf i> Uh mred 
find pitihdh iimufficirut. at others U scorns tiloKud to have 
planned and written itself. Its Lhaekgnonnd Is iiiifiilkojnrLhlt! 
mystery, the riiklle of the sfenre, the tnea&ututessjic&s of apatu 
And time. 'JTiore appear? life strnftgJing towards eonantwisneas^ 
gathennir pow wr t aeenmulrttitng with through million* of yearii 
nml through countless billkum of individual lire*. imfd it 
ribelm* the tragic tsufafunioibs aitd t^rplexitif^ of the world of 
t^tlny, full of tear and vel full of pmrai*c and ^pportumty. 

Wr ec mini ibliiEE frtmi lonely t». ild* pit^enl >lfiBn 

of world frUow*hl|K Wr «:ll hutiinn indtltutlun^ gn?w uni 
ehungg; tliey are rfnwiging now nu-re rapidly limn they have 
nvr dtHUs bgfofe. Tlu> display nnd-i in a teanumddUs uol^ of 
in torn nation, Tbu writer is jusl a guide who hrings his lOiidei 
«t to the present eiigo.. the iidvanciug -xlge <pf iking?, and i 

tuope and whisper? hesido him: "‘This is our inhmtuner-, 11 

If wip-nld I h ■ ikkernrd t*i cbirn tluat this (Jntlit*/' is anything 
moiNr ilian a rcim-nt rrmrirnng f’f the np/ning viuanii of reality 
tlnu ^Ih- mnititndtiniu» utsvnjfv of gnilogbtr. pttlu^ptolpga^, 
iuuhryalngiHit^ ami rvrry kind nf u^iirah-t j^ydinl- 
ethn^Inghta. atulueetlj^f-k. phiJokj^i^ti lutd huioriwl inve^ti- 


t 
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gator*, Urvp unveiled during the last hundred years. Ui^t«rj 
a century ego wiw inert fujoWshneBa- Tin? IvonUish nibtoruu* 
tujw uccopta, reluctantly and imgiueimwly enough, hi--. |d&Oe «i* 
a mere contributor of dmi fitful Hniriixnuhte to the f»rm*d cietfinw- 

fju this huge prosject our ninkt 1 * iln ri'^Hjft. fo 

the bust of thr writer ? ability thi> ia iiw tlrnt viiittl louka 
to-day. But he writes within his own limitations mui tin* 
limitation-, of hi#- time i In; Outline i-i u booh of today-sitli 
iii> ptutrntionA to itjunoriality. ll is tbe current account 
TJuaV> nf tfi'/try >A W30 w iil in due culUWO follow it a wdicr 
edition^ i-> rin second-luiud book-bus :intl the duewicstruetor. 
Moic gifted hand* vvitii fuller iulannatiod raid ampler 0W*tt8 
will presently write fresh Outlines in happier tihra^v Hie 
Outline of tlirtanj thr writer would f;>r prefer to lit own would 
be the 'niihv of Zmn ><< tv rat it ra»d. peHuii* with even more 
niriuiit)', to yratr over its iUnjitratldiiis. 

AH td us, if by -misil- uiiwchi we ' tiuM get that copy of the 
OuUiur of Hitfory for Suafl,. would, I suppose. turn firwt to the 
omnf.ing illiutintituis id llic Inst chapters raid then to the ucconi- 
panving f\t. Win*l aatonieliimi events! What unbelimritbk 
itcltiuveinuntie I But, afterwords. this writer at hast would go 
luck l=i tin? early chapters to see how much of the story that 
Is told here survived. 

Probably the geueml shape of the early fwirf would still 
he very much the same, hut there would be hundred* of 
illuminating details now unknown raid fascinating additional 
discoveries!, id skulls, implements. buried cities ami vwtigea of 
lost, and subnrMged people--. as yc. unsuspected. The stories 
of China and India would be much luon- exact and perhaps 
different In quality. raid much more would be known of Central 
Asia, and perhaps of America before ' 'olumbus. 1 ‘hurJomagne 
and Ciesur would -till ftfi great tigunei lu history, and some of 
our nearer giants, Napoleon for example, might lw found 
shrunken to comparative unimportance. 


S* 

Th* Mtfh&l of WHHwq the Outline. 

Tin- chief purpose of the prerant revision liras Insert to make 
the Orttlin* simpler and crasser to read. 

111. writes Las told huv. it grew out of note- mid Insp), mid 
he will conlt-Ai that, nmv when he i.um^ over the earlier editions, 
the first edition tint was published in part-# and the first bock 
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ctiilioii of 1 l>2n. he finds Lin: llnvour o£ notebook altogether tun 
'truing Much undigested am] disoordiLiit wa-, put. in to 

footnote*; there were far tens mmy liositubing. Atmguuua mid 
guarded etatoittRits; the presentation w m sometime* fliroftt&Mt- 
The method be pnrauiHl led nitumlly to that. He calk'd m to 
hm aid tour ctiuif hdfK*nii -Sir (toy [jjknke*tcr, Profes-or 
Murray. Si? Ham dokiyitoii unrl Mr EtiiHt Darker, uud be 
nuide them hi* adviser* uptm hk tooling mid mure*:* uf infornm- 
Ui 1 1 1 r Iti addition he itfeurrd the h« Ip ui)d imNw- id various 
’[fiviuih Uull re mi tncu upon Lhih --r that print or regbn ^ir 
Denson Mr I'mnmor Bynfram] Ali 8. N„ Fu, foi example, 

were extremely helpful in regard to Ccntfitl Aniu mut Chinn 
Dr, Omrloii Singw gave the moat useful tolomotiozi upon 
dfiBHieal srieuec» Professor J. L. Myn^ was a valuable source 
for Mediteminenri arehif nli^y, Mr Philip Gncdnlhi v lh Jus 
coimieUcir upon Gcdrtipcnm politic:- in thu eighteenth and early 
nineteenth . atiri -o forth and Hi on. Mr -1 I IE imihm, 

with liifi geiiui^ for juridical and enmumn ial ge^iaphy wn- 
not hu luitub «n illustrator a,-t a ctrikdronitor. Tin-re ware 
many other* who lhe\r time and knowlndgc freely ji till 

-ivmmuBly , there are full list- of ntimea in ika prevkaj- iditbiia; 
one hesitates between ackriow lodging ono*a obligati mi* aud 

implicating mhs friend a. Each chapter was firat drafted by 
fhe author, multiple copies were muck and sent. out to all the 
possible helper*, who wrote, eonimentod and flushed nhimt upon 
them, a? they thought profra^ author then swe dnvm, 

^hastened iitid imtruotoct, ujnktoi kifcsr mutilated and butchered 
l-.i| M- iT^-r-, juid wrote lih chapter Afresh, Finally prtidd went 
out to all the chief iieljiera and to anyone else roper tally inter¬ 
ested m the period dealt with. 

In tin* way the correctness of name*, «bites nud to forth hu# 
ensured, But though the writer upon nil ipn ^.biis of fmd fnl 
lowed with sthsolute fidelity EJi<“r hand ol f utore he Ink l evoked, 
he reserved to himself the fullest rights of private judgment 
upon matter- of opinion. flm residt wa* thi in trod net ion uf 
rnriouB lively ctoitTovermro into the clustering footnote* nml 
even into the tort- For rxnmpli\ he fell foul nf Drofessor 
GilWrt Murray in a uoutptiriBf>n of the mural and mreliretuaJ 
qnotity of the iretumon Athenian suid uf th±s Ckwlmvy, -uni though 
lie romwtecl to hi a editor the i^miptete^ti intimaay with the 
funner he mairitairted fail righJ to judgr the latter in lit* -mu 
fa^hiem. There wa^ uhaa a page or so of dkputiition betwton 
the writer, Fruh^aor Murray and Mr. Barter, about the ruiiml- 
mms of Mr, (j lads tone h n education. And various differences 
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with Mr. Ecus* Barker. To Uu* *g* the 
.Wl™* I « * nuirntwro mid altogether wig..hsi dotal *^r- 
-liiiTm The facte, he tbinka, for thuid th-> 

will lw given in this OaBin* in their proper pin.* m-i propurtnm. 
SS nnm was of the quality of Mussolini and mteUecfcteUy 
inferior U. Nflpotecn UL But Mr. Barker was wialifo U> -wcaipL 
Liu, .t^lruLUt, But me down »f tin opposite opinion. 1-J 
u.r(,Ltv uul bo the footnote stood- Sir Harry Johnston a weak- 
neea—or rather bU extern- rt-n>jiulh—lay m the ahnonuftL 
though ii.' dottbt righ >i well-known hwtoj ivnl 

W „ K Mr would have Solomon. hUrJoaiuh, mi.i llt>l)n--w-% 

I brim wfabh *.‘MU«d UUt K to 1*5 difficult mid coufusuis for LtIG 
onlhurv render. Thai W™ also flowered mlo fmiamie*. 

Th- i- fiMUH 1 w®ru iifi junking ti> tlier writer iuwi hi> frioiwte 
u fcuiih Juk**. mid they were almost inevitable while the 
uinu of the four chief hiljn-ra stood with the writer h upm the 
thin uufie. upholding and in a way gtinnuitedag st bat tby> 
we n> perplex i ay and fcw&w W« rno-d reader- Footnotes, 
references und rpiulilitartiurts lire ncCfcSBiry things in a book 
vnlten for th riuiuin but in tine QvlUti* they were aiportluona 
diiil own the writer now cuftfesaee, ft little pretentious. In 
thi* edition he rebuses his four chief helpers. with gratitude, 
from all further responsibility. Twix dkappesar from 

tbi' title page. He drops lib pilots. They have steered him 
I Ji-t dangerous riiouk end along tortuous chnnm'U co tor. pn-toiB 
freedom mid confidence. And so betpei -old liIterated he is 
aide to simplify, clarify and give it- fulh^t values to tin* great 
tfturv their kiiufness made, it jK;-uibtv for tiiiii t<> toll. 

Tina «- nay. the fifth ooiupk-u.- reprinting “« thk work. I be 
Brat rmfjlicjitic.it in parts subjected It chapter by chapter to the 
M-rutinv of over a hundred thousand readerii. Many wrote 
offering • ottUtti'idA, {minting out anniU err ora, tubing intereatmi; 
]jiiim<v All ihi ■ uri spuDilcuee true dealt with ^yrtcmaUcaUy 
and Uif tiiit book edition benefited greatly ha detail 1 bill 
also went out. to a great uxuliitndn of readers in America mnti! 
over a quarter of ft million copies were babied, and that again 
urixluced an ahumirml orop of f-menriutii.in*'. 1 L.»1 edition J l'-" 
evoked immy abb reviews and several critical pMppbbta op- 
jst'Lod, The second In Nik edition Lu tin third .dition. 

that 1 -, pnitiu-i greatly b> that *-»nd entettiv* examination. 
In uddition is. epch re viuton- of detail the chapters of the third 
♦‘ilitiiPii munr ^i*irnii|i>v'd, Fur flOnH’ time Ltui tuithor Iiwi tmfc 

tbht hir account of the Aryan people came too euriy and mini’ 
uirivd the dluiTs of the non-Aryan nwes in the devebptiiifciit g£ 
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dviJraJitirm. He uhcrud the Girder af the earlier chapter* en im 
to correct this tffcct. Aiui ulao ha Snorted a fidW at'cminl of 
Lincoln aiuJ the American Civil War. Till* present edition bn 
involved r=tiJ] further niMition^ and revtaiotia. It im* Ihuen 
pargtd <c footnotes and digressions and minAr more e* plant, 
more fluent amt more corn muons than its The 

dispute* iif the cnilnhomtorij ire no longer heard imnt hehmd 
the Kviurs It has, the writer hope^ Jos® iis Inst truws oj tlie 
■-tudcnt^ nofelii rrsk and h:vs become plainly and dimply mm 
(fatti nr y/ 

Tin 1 n.-iultr of r. bi h lK«?k need he in no doubt about the facts, 
the mimes, t hi- dates Unit im given hum—After the httf ut 
i iiest Bcmtinie^ and revmtmx The hook has U^-n -^ver- K 
criticized. but never on the mon- of its general ucctir&cy. 
Even bo inveterate tm nntagoahti of she writer m 3tr- Belloc has 
conceded it. that much merit. The objections made concern the 
rehiTivc pi rfuiinriii-e given to this part or that, to the mfluenco 
is culture or the Imparlance of (hat. A certain typo of 
dueled! jJichnUr ranc -. ilt thr roriipunitive neglect d Hmnt-r 
mid the p^tliHlo nfele of Om. i k life, though Mir account of *3 reck 
-dimtii! i* full, and though the iiitelWtiuiJ devtdnptxn-nt of i*rftree 
isi (Tented a r ordinal phaso Lu human dovrkpinvnt. Another 
large S^hjy id opinion Bees the worid through Leith forma and fi 
exasperated even by the slmpta ilutemrnt of \.ln:. com punitive 
extent, tiumthm urn I influence of, for instance, the ltyziuitiiie* 
iVrsiain and Chinese system?. Home is still tiggresaive in 
modern literature and criticism, .\mi sTill Sticks to imniiiiiEe the 
iiml^Lfitirt spaces in flic picture. Dogma t i c PnDethinfecrs t again, 
Obnaitfcr tliT- -iireepUfice of J«*um ti* n real person jii«tip|>oH^}#ie; 
ndlieii-iiTH of l%Um tity OUl figniiuri tile f an fftmjlmr handling of 
their prophet. i Yimiuuitbirt ore ^(Ti-ndcd liecstiKr* die d< h trine* 

■ «f Mam and L- nin arc not made the h*v*p of the entire dvry 
Mknv people, with u rather nmtiriolbtio theology in their 
j j i j n lIu c hi Lvt- hi" 11 disa » ah ly i i a prefer- 1 by th n mn s «wl , . ! 
^^uitiui?aiinjr cvidtiK^ mun^ animal decent. Evon if tluit 
lie true they think it. is highly demonhiing .^uch aritEcfsms 
wvtv faeyflithJc. Then* iva- no wny nl evading or sMtiatyiug 
thr^F; dcmumdiiv 

f hit- rir-ii.li3ce.-t hj the fticr of -uch .-nt itihltv ursd object f hot 

nearff overytmt* Kitx iUready 4 ioct of implicit ChitKite tif llbtnrj- 
m Mi iilEikI, his wutlttiig ejEplAtutiinn of hb wurld anrl of hb 
pkei? tn the wnHd, rejwthig iftm view mid aseuintug thnt, and 
morr ur eU^r-miiiLkill> be blinds our vcrduti to the t- i 
of fchc^e lut If huricii nceepiuiictrs. And liRtnmlly llio whlor P 
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ha* hi* vkw. hi? bias. But the reader will never flnda writer 
whu Im •- nut that much pcmounUty. There -H-ver “'ll be an 
Gullim? ui fl&torv written thni sw * ■L-ndt'iitinl Hvtv% ^ 
i-verv eort of drwnptire and inform at jv book, the reader Ijua 
to Ik^li m mind, just r» a judge or a juryman ha* 10 hear m 
imud, the individual characteristics r»f the witness who u jam 
his ncctnret of what hr rft«. Whut k claimad here is that the 
witttfss tk*rr te thr lit'rt «>r td^ ability fcefidef a fait find bfmejt 
general in-dtuil from In- point of view of the peat apeetorfe 
of Time and, Fate that has unfolded itself before him. 


I* 

O/CfirtfliM OjmWotw and Addition*. 

fn the erithTOiv of the earlier editions of this Oatliitr, the 
complaint was frequently repeated that rhe doveli.pinout of the 
art- and [mrttolftriy of rausio, was <Uan£*rded, The ?(oty 
11 f jaiu'r adiievement. of feiKiwJwlgv and social power was given 
at cwnaidi'-rttblo length, but hardly anything uid of the 
aiJia-aTADee and esttimdon of his coiiBC-ioufl swiroh fciT Itnnul v. 
An attempt h<u now lieen mttde tu went those objection- <uid 
tKW.'ral sections have been added *0 rvennl how the ut»*t, the 
rind the ima^nuiite writer appeared in human life. Yet 
the timitatiniw iipuii unv 'history ” of ipw or uuy other art 
urt very narrow. One niny note the upjK'uninCM til new form#, 
u rw h .ihiHlw, new uixtiumeate. but tin only way to the tealkii- 
tinn <>i iiu iginativt art is to hear it or see it or read it. It is no 
part i,f dui pUn to calnloguio masters and masterpieces and help 
uuf reiitiert to bnbhlo great names. 

Additions have lieeis mafle ueresn.'vry by the OTQgfWa of *hr 
axonTftLor. It fe hard nowadays for tire writer to keep puce with 
[ ] |,- Lillee the thftlin* «m la-.i noised thnrt has 

much vividly interesting work dun to Nort h India, Sumerh and 
ail over font re l Asia, and in fJhhtA. fiinnnikrypu*, most amazing 
of ’Wihnnui, has lureii imoart.hed. SimnikrajiHi is u cum|dele 
replv to tin 1 clamour of the anti-tbrwiftfOtts of hull a century 
sign tm the “mining link.” Moreover ill lms Ixscri necessary 
t<* scrutinize the account of the IJ-reat, War very closely and to 
rearrange and in part rewrite the postwar portion. That wns 
much Lite weakest, part of the preceding edition?. The exciting 
hops' anil stresses of the time were trio close for restrained 
writing. There was a bek of proportion between this con- 
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elusion anti the feat of the book: speeches by Mr. Lloyd George, 
iJjt perfidies of the Irish druggie, lutUux‘-i by L'b^oure ixsentis 
at the United Service Institution loomed portentous, Some¬ 
thing of the pamphleteer. something of the purtixun. came in. 
But now, fourteen years from the war nod after a long excursion 
intf a kindred but broadening and steadying Held of thought, 
the writer believes himself able to get these lost Tears into a 
truer perspective, This latter part has heed severely pruned, 
and a fresh attempt to give a rounder analysis uf tils world - 
outlook has been made. It is not only in the political field that 
things hove luwi to tie thought out again. Hi* nature of the 
financial ami economic ulifiicuJtice of the world lias liecomc 
much plainer now than it was before the crisis of 1620, and 
tlii- again has necessitated very careful rev is ton. 

There now exist, side by side with tluu (hilhne two other 
works which, together with it, complete the whole circle of a 
modern ‘vision of life. These are: Tht Sriruee oj Lijf. a 
nummary uf biological thought and fact, done by G. P- Welle 
twl Julian f? Hli\ ley in colin Iteration with the present writer, 
and Tht IF or/;, ffVaXfA. ttrl liitpftmt** tfj M ltd Hid, a survey of 
economic and uncial knowledge- 
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BOOK I 

THE WORLD BEFORE MAN 

CHAPTER 1 

THE EARTH IN SPACE AND TIME 

I I Th" '•real Ejqmrmtn of £ 2, The Earth m Xpaet, 

Mm'* Idea* vj Space $ 3. float Low/ ha* tfw Earth 

and Time, Endundt 

5 1 

AND first, before we becin tile history of life, let u* idl 
/\ aomethug: ol the stage upon wkiuii uui drain* it put 
i uni of the background against which it is played. 

In ths last fpw hundred year? there ha-: heeu an extrooniitiarv 
enliUTpeinent ol men's ideas about tin* visible universe in u-hidi 
(ln'V live. At the '’Li11Lf time thin- Im* been perhaps a certain 
liimirmfjon in [heir hirlrvtihtnl *dl-ingwrrta(u;e The\ have 
Immt that they Ate it™? in :* whole far vaster, more enduring 
Olid more wonderful thuu their arwwtofa unr dlvamed or 

Tu tibo savage a nil primitive mind the tjiriU eeem* Ui l«? tJm 
Wilde Tint floor of tbu universe; tin. sky i* & doutu <ul»m* it 
Ti riieh t 3 j±= aun find rctftarc And smr§ j? i>- : and pr±^ ^nun. nrtiLridiig 
hy 'omc ntygrenons rmiudahmir nr subterranean mult; The 
B» by Ionian and Chinese astmTiunufra, aftei tunny ceaittuwa nf 
Htar nlweiTOfoun. *till that the earth whs tint, b w ;uJ 

flip Greek mill 1 1 which fir^t gm-jied dearly the sphnrkiil frrem of 
the wuiii, hut evou so, it flid not apprehend tha tmivBse m 
relatively very large. The glolw of earth. t,hn eentre of 
Iteing; the sun, th* HUwri, the plaiwte, the fixed stars, moved 
ab<»tii it its their centre. in I'rystaUim- apllfirea. Ii wo* differ in 
the tif cc-nmh ( ontui;, Lhnt men's mimU moved bevun l tliii, ,-^es J 

. 13 
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Copernicus made bis amazing g«ew ^ 
diifl (lot ilu> earth It was only ’with the development ot th 
U-kawt* by Galileo in the opening of th» **v*nt«j«tb ocuUirj 
that tin viewy of CdpernicttS He.'smiy widely «**#ptea 

The development of the marks md«d. ft ™» 

pt.Li^ <fi human thnught. « mm vi-iim of life- U « "*«»»- 
lodinarv thing that the (k*lu, with then lively and penrnntmg 
numb, never realized the v n.i. rvaeofie or 

sdcwnpt. Thev inudo no w of the lem. V et tli^y llv *j** 111 * 
unriii in which gloat bad been known and had been mud* I««hu- 
fuUv fur hundred* of year®■ they Jiad about them glee* ftwto 
ami ItfiUfe through which they must haw •might glltupwa 

„f thing* distorted and enlarged. But ' lence ... *'« 

nui-ued hi philosopher? in an anh-tiniratfc epint. men who. with 
l kur iueii exceptions -m the ingeimm-, Arehuncd- lU « l ™ -) ; 
were too proud to learn fmiu ?ucb mt-re artumiiB Ji jewellers 
ttnd metal- and gltw-workers. A 

knuranct, i» the find penalty ai pri^- I k- 
no nVerhunkal skill ami the arli^u had no l*lul«tu pineal «Ju*a- 
,, i in i.ufl it wa* left for another age. more than >. thou sand year- 
Uu-r, ly bring together gb>> and (he ftstrcmoiiu-r. . m«*s tin? 

.. Lif Qiilik-o astronomy and tin- tdJfeWQp*- have aii.Jiue-- 

tog, >1 her, awl a veil of ignorance and false ;t-munition* l«v* 
rolled back from the deeps nf spare. The idea that the sun w<,- 
the cento* of the universe hoe followed the idea that the wnrr 
wim in til at position. We know now Umt OUT son cannot even 
tie included among the greatest of tin- stars; >1 is MM* one of 

the lesser lights. . ... „„ „„ 

The telescope has released the human imagination aa no 
other implement hue ever done. If there is any other apparatus 
wortliv to he compared to its enlarging influence, it i* the ^ 
intscm*, which was developed after tbc di&co vents at rrauu- 
hoftr. tlwi alt*a.rwarbet!i In !£i4. &mie man haif Iitot » j *irMi 
ln> hai cell rainbows, but who Could have told hnu that those 
bands of colour held in them a promise that one day lie should 
be, able to analyse tb,- stare ? But the spec t. rose->p‘ receive* iha 
ravs from uiy InmiuiMis aptape, passes them through prisms, 
and breaks them up into rainbow-like kuuti. Those bands 
reveal under exammatinn transverse lines of brightness ana 
darknf which varv with the heat and Uis ohemaeal composition 
of the -mir«- of light and of any intervening vapour .So that 
tnen can now -it in observatories and learn the composition 
atul take the temperature o1 star* incalculable h i tiions of links 
away. 
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Thf- u-urtaiti that hid the unfat burnable abyss «if 
dirtaana lno- h.»*n drawn. bank only in tin? lost three ctmtuitew. 
Still aiuft recent la oar realization '*f the immense duration of 
oar universe In time. Among ancient ptoplca Llie Indian philo¬ 
sophers lL.uu >fiii to l,me Had any perception of t|i<: vast ages 
t.}iiT n;. ii whiuh ■. ..i iience line | Hissed. In the European world, 
until Utile mure than a century ond a half ago, rnrn -t ideas of 
the time i hiiipfi had lasted weft- astern if hingly brief hi tin? 
UnttcrfHjt flivtory, published by a Byndieait- of htmliH-lliTn in 
London in l?"y, it is stated that tlm world W» created in W04 
B.c. and (with a pleasant cawwlittide) at the aaftimruti equinox, 
and that the making nf inaift crowned lie work of creation nt 
Bd»n. uptitt Iht? Euphrates exactly two days journey above 
Bnim, The winfiiieuce tit these statoraont* arose from i boo 
literal Ini ci fire tat iuu of the Bible narrative Very few even of 
I la- ifaoert-yt UdieveM in the inspiration of the Bible now ru'cept 
thniu as nia ttei -oi-fnot statements. 

it is the science of geology and particularly flit Side lie* of 
palaeontology which hoc broken through this time harrier and 
opened beyond that little yesterday of scumdy ab; thatra-ml 
vl-ars- » mill si -n siidi yesterday*. Two mam *‘t~ of foot--, very 
frptpieritlv n I nerved* were forcing iltems-dvc^ upon metis atten¬ 
tion tony Mon- the eighteenth solitary. 0» was tlml in 
numnurmhle did riot-? one «vvr expired great thickness of 
stratified Lhat could only have been accumulated tin rim: 

king period* of time, and that in many Ciofei these strain hud 
been bent. cou lotted. and thrust shout in a way that rm iiiorlt 
ablv suggestive of enormous forces operating through long 
periods of time The other wna the existence of fo*sib -imilur 
to. hut not precisely (ike. the botifri* and stku.lL uritl other I■ ■ t i r| I 
parts of existing species. 

ft nLi- onlv in the eighteenth ei-ulun? Unit strai t and FaSaL 
began r«- he Htwlieit *y sternal ica I ly; it is only in the nineteenth 
l hut the recognition of the real -wale tuid quality of liman -wen 
inulntinns, tin; teeotd of 0* Rod:*, hocauito widespread. There 
wto. a great -t niggle to establish the authority of the liecortl 
against the prejudices of those to whom a strictly literal inter 
(■fetation of the Bible w#- dear. Many men elili Jiving took 
im mU ivi- part hi that great emancipation of the human mini I 
Gradually the perspectives of mankind changed and elongated. 
Two hundred wars agn the imugiaatimi of our race had a Wk- 
gTound of six thousand yearn. Now dial curtain has risen ab¬ 
jure! men look back to n paxt of scores wad hundred* of millions 
of yean. 


Jl 
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Tb< E-rrlh i» SpOOL 

Wo will cnw iammArijw very aonipnotjy wh«r i* kiiitwn of 
llu.< uLitt-riiil libnensinn# of our world. Our earth, ifc It**^ hwu 
flboWn. i? ii spinning glolw. Vast tiwn|li ll W tU f It is* 

nii'O- Blienk of mutter in tht- greater vuatites* of npnot-. 

ttpnn* fe, for the must }w»rt, t-mptim--. At great intervals* 
in this etnplinn» then- are Haring ei-utres of beat and Ughty the 
■jived i[>. TI They an- all moving about in upatie. UolivitJi 
tiundilig that tin-' uru nilied Hired etara, but lor a long time 

tum did nM ivulbre Lbeii They n» so vast and « 

wC j) tnaarndou* disttuirata that their nsntwm if not perceived. 
QjJv 111 tin' comm of tunny thousands of yt«re i? it appreciable*. 
Stsrjrt's of centuries «go the flgyptiane made stor-mnpa, and tlnsy 
f ]iOw its that ifao shape? of the entustcllntu-in.- have chuigc'l 
T epv eoiMjdembly; many rtsra have moved memorably. Yet 
wd stiil use the old eonventeat expression fixed -4 m»" U* dte- 
ni]giii?ii them from the jilnuett, Tlli'ft' fitted rt*B are so fur 
nil that. for all 1 lirir inituensUy. they «mu fo be, even when we 
Itmlt at them through the niit.4 powerful toleseopfifl, mere paints 
rrf Light, brighter or l*-* bright. A few. however, when wr 
turn a tain-cup# upuu ilium, wv seen to be whirls and eloudft of 
shining vajMur whksb we call iwbulie. They are puffs ®d 
♦rtiints of luminuus stuff, billions of mih® in Length. They are 
«ii fur nil that a movement of million#? of miles would l*e imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Them are lilao, it has been realized quite recently, a uuinber 
of "duri. bodies' Ln space and cloud; of opaque ronttrr-H*,inc 
ui on< trmmis -in.'. We fthouhi mill know nothing ul their 
existence tl it hud not been that tliey blot out thu luminous 
ifiar» lieynnd them, 

tJiu -inr, tii.wvvicr, is near to 1U that it Is like a grant 
I mil of Hamc. Thin tmo is the sun. The mm tf i«eH iu its 
cut up uhe a liitfij star, hut it dilfera from the other wtar,4 m 
appeal ware becanW it is lieyond comparison nearer than tbry 
are: anil 1#ccause it in nearer men have hocn able to Leant *:Uiie- 
thirig uf its nuture. Jts mean distance from tin* earth ninety- 
threit million mile*. It is w maw> of iloming nutter, having a 
diameter of 800,000 mi lax. It- bulb h -► iiidiinh and # quarter 
time* f in* hulk tuf our earth- Many tlf the fixed alar* are vastly 
greater. 

Thrwe «re difficult figure* fur the Imagination If a bullet 
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fifed fmm a Maxim gnu at the atm ktpb iU muzzle rabcity 
mipB;uiirtid l ir would ink* yearn in rejieli the -rtu And 

jut we bay ifit? situ is quite cli«t% me^uml by Lhe wjak ctf thn 
ituft, If thit rjirtb wo jv a smnl! ball one Inch in diiuiteter,, the 
sun would Ihc^ a globe of aloe foot dia muter; it n*oul4 Ml a small 
bedroom. We know uuw tlmt it is spinning round on lU m, 
but 9iiieo it la j lijl ineaiid r^ient iluki Ita polar regions do not 
trawl with the: some velocity its its cuuntor. the Hurftmn of which 
rotates in about twentydivo days, 'llic surface visible to tin 
consists nf clinjrR of mi^iidt^ocnt inct-uUio vapour P -So hot is Hie 
snri- ntimr^ilivrv that iron, nickel, rapper, vnd tin art? 
in it in a gpious stair-. At wluit lie-,. \mhrW we n&u only gHL^, 
About rhe -mi ai groin itetanne* emih- md only our ^rth> 
but certain other kindred borikM chJ1*m 1 the planer. Tk&cm 
ah it a- in the rky IwCttUrte they rdlevi the light of the >uu, Lili¬ 
an? IK- »r enough Iq us to note their movemsnis quite attlly* 
Xighi by night their poeitiomj Huiuge with regard to the find 

stars, J 

It is well to uinloriuind how empty of mutter is spunc. II, 
as we have said. the aim were u /do he nine feel acm^, our ftA$th 
would, in proportion, he the size oi a ime-inch ball, and at a. 
distance of 3^^ yards* from the utili. 'lids U tivtr a sdsuk of a 
lull?. It wuidil mpan 3| uiitmU- auaji. widking from ihv ball 
to the nine fret idube. Tb* iti< run would 1>- * apeek the date of 
* small pa, thirty iimhes from ih^ wirtlr 

Neurt-f to Uu- ami tlmn the k .h lb would l>u two other vi rv 

aiiiitluj specks, iiw plume te Mtmrniy and Venui, at u dibtivncc oC 
a hundred luid twenty dour and two hundred and i him-tw o 
yard-i ftspecilvety. Beyond the ear Hi would ("onie the phmfitq 
Mars. Jupiter, *Satuni* Uranus, and Xeptune at distance* from 
the stin i if 4W t 1,07:2, 3,Utt7 p (LI lib, anti tt r M(j yard* rapotftivdy* 
From the >]in to NVptviru- would l>e a two-hour walk. Thniv 
would a Ho be a certain number of ray much am alter *ped& v 
living about among!it those plaiujtfi, more particularly a niimiM’r 
called the lotv-oilrb ricoliug brtw«eix Mar* and Jupiter. -ud 
oceasieimlly a little pull uf more or lumiuous vapour uud 
iJiibL Kuuld drill into liu. aysfes-in Irani the ahiiodl limitle^j enipti- 
ness hey and. Stidi i\ puff h what we c&U a comm. All (he 
rtxf rtf thr if pact tibuiti arid around m ami for anftithomnbk 
rfi&auftA httf&nd ii cold, /f/ffm, nnrf The ucnrrot Iweil 

star to Ufl t tm thi* minfde be it mnsmbomd—tfee earth as 

a one ifLob baJJ t and t hi? moon u littk |jea—would he «iver hl p OiMi 
mile- fiirav! Mtmt nf the flstrd utars we see would fitrUl br 
thw vtd? wimic Ami bundfud^ oi millioi^ of toiliia off* 
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Let m come hack now to tire? earth The diameter at our 
world te a little nmUt S,WMI tniteb. ltr- rfurfttce m lough, tin? 
more |j renting |^th -f tin* roughws? mi- mountains and in 
the kirlhrar* of it- aiirfnet- thvtv fa * film of wafer. the ocrfliw and 
This film of unto! fc* about Jiinr mile# thick *ii it-* di v\*r c 
|mri“—tti.il U to say, the deepest; ocean* have i> depth Of fivi 
Thin is vrrv little in cnmpiirfattti #H.h the Ijnlk of E Ii-l: 

world. 

About th£> sphere fe a thin cohering of wr* the atmosphere. 
Am \vv iist'fm.ij hi n bn J loon or go up a nioimt&iii The rdr is eon 
rinualiy Ire* dense, Tmtil it taeome* for. thin to aiipprut life 
At a height of twenty mile* therr ie scarcely any air at ?d! *rhe 
highest. point n> which n hjrd ean fly b afouit four niih^ up— 
the eomlur, it f* ^lid, tan *tmggfo tip to that but fiUiali 

hi rtb nml Eti£e4te which arv rarriinl up hy aeroplanes ImlltK'iit 
drop uif iiuvji^lble ui a much Iwwi-r bvH. mul the height 

to which iiny rn multilinear L-ii r-vi i t inu L n-il b nbouL 0vc mile- 
Men have it own in aeroplanes to a height of over wvcu niile?. 
rand lut!loons with men in thorn haw reached very nearly seven 
mile? hut »t the coat of ccmmktfiihb? phrsfon) suffering Smalt 
eipertmimtal balkxms roiilnming not anon but rcr-oiliing inef-ru■ 
meni - haw gone as high as tmatv-tbm' miles. 

It is (inly iu lh#- Wpjvr few hundred foot of the t-ni-r of thr 
earth in the H-tt, mill in the fower Jevefo uf the air hc-iou four 
inifps tliHi life b found We do nut know of .in; life m all 
except in Uu , : i really very -dial Low filmr of air ami water iif* n 
^ur planch So far u~ we kuou, n|] Uie ne?t of -Jim i - ^ yot 
with nut life. Scientific mm lu»ve discui^J the possibility of 
life, or of mm# prooefes of ri similar kimi tkX’urrinp u|*jia such 
hindred Hndjes as the pinnate Yvtim and Hats. Bui they 
point merely to ijucetmnnMe jioB&jliiljtiCtf, 

H 

TTmt' Lang ha# the £arf?i Enduttilf 

So tnwdi for the Earth in si?nco. Let ua now cortficlcr our 
subject from the point of view *>f timo. Astmmniitirs ami 
geologists and those who -iturly phyilos nm now ubie to tell us 
(something of the origin of the earth They iMuridgr tfr ftf j v<fcst 
age- tgo, the Trim wn* n ^pinning. Unring of matter, not 

yifl Cfincriiitntrd into a ccm^p^ct ^nti. of Leat and light. con- 
Aiderabk larger than it b now, athI spinning very niuch fa 
and that *4 u whirled u scrie* of imgmcnte nen iletimbed from 
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it and became ths planets, Qur earth sa arse of thcae planet 5 
The flaring mas* tbit way the material of the ^rtli broke into 
two <u it spun; a Inigwv the earth itself, «M a mi f i ll er , 

which is niTW the dead, still moan. 

Astronomers give ns eonvmeiug reasons for supposing that 
»im and earth and mood Ohd rati that system wt-rv then whirling 
«*- spe^d much greater thun theirs {iced to-day, and that 
at find our earth Tran n iiaiiihig thing up-on whitth no life Dottld 
live* They oblige ijh U* lid levy that the aim* Incaiu 1 fsc!*ftit 
though it i*, ie now much toukr than it wiu, wud that it- ipkit 
rnore slowly now than il did, mid that il continues to cool suul 
slow down. And they ilbk* show that Phi rail .it which t ho 
fiarth spirit is diminishing and continue* to diniifikfh —that is 
to ?ay, that our day ia growing longer and longer, and that the 
lltidi at the centre of the oarlti waste* ytmviy. There was a 
time when the day wm not * hall and not * third of wh-it it 
k t-o-duvL ulicit a hi. using hot sun, muds greater than it is now, 
must have moved visibly-—but there been an eye to mark it— 
from itb rise to its setting aarra Uu dtie*. Ihere will lie i 
lime when the day will be long -a:- a year is now, and Use 
coding *un. diorn of its be an 1*5, wiH hang motionless in the 
(mnw 

How long, some mulcr will ask. has the world endured E 
Hint i*- ii question which has attmeted much uAtpution in. the tu.-t 
few year* (rniduidly flit earlier estimates, which vuned very 
widely, hav® been brought Towards igrecntotit. Astronomers 
und mathmiatrciunji who boar their imniputaimm* on the rate 
of coding of celestial bodies (ini I in various prtxx^SM ol diffusion 
mat atomic change giw tus 2,000 mfUton wars a* the age of the 
earth a hotly separata) from the ^nn. and about 300 million 
yearn as the length of time since life appeared upon It in am 
abundance. The age of the sun as ti star is now supposed to be 
some when? in the nature of Tito mill inn million years. The earth, 
say* £tr -Taieics Jeans in hi* Uniterm Amimd J.V, will m all 
probability go <m for mother mil lion million year* and then its 
equatorial tvni|H:ratiirv may tie sinking to Arctte conditions. 
Siitae man had existed m h social creature for only 

DO ,000 years or It^% this give* him idlimitatbk opportunity for 
the attainment of knowledge and power. Long before hi 1 
teacher that limit he may make iiim^dl nutter of time and 
space* 




CHAPTER J 

THE RECORD OF THE ROCKS 

5 I. Tht. J'j'/iJ Living Thing#. §3. Xaiurul ScU>.iioit and fit 

(. hinujt.i of -Species 

5 I 

Wt d‘i hni kfi'iw certainly how lift- Iwgaii upon tin- earth. 

Bio1iJgtffe< have iitivk' many gur*MH and AUg^astimi.i, and 
then.* scorns to bp a general agreement that life l wg<ui in warm 
auulit aha! low wjilin. possibly in poi.iLs and lagoons along ifae 

Cons lsi of i he first formed to Lid. It lagan perhaps as a .. as 

a -sort. of Hth- life that slowly :in-i imperceptibly took on t:hc<li=t- 
tmcti're ipmfiiiro of hfe. Upon no putt of earth in prewnt ore 
then; the sort of conditions, rbonitcul umi physical, under which 
life L-Jin efmi:eiviililT Have Iwguti- There hi’mi study no freah 

hvgilining of Ufe going .tm Hut out ..f moTgnnic matter 

it Jiuaniiile to uinkp slime* and film* time faintly pnmdy the 
stnuTura, anil even tin? -.prs-mling ami growth, «f living Thirnp 
If the begiiimnc of life was a natural uritmroculum prows*, then 
curtly soiin- day jt will to possible for the ruan of science to 
imitate and repeat it.. Until llial can be doim tlii* (jiitulidll 
iHTossurity rcinmna to ft Oertaiii extent speculative- And if 
m*ny biolom^lis are convinced that life appaanid under Uu.- 
rcfitibiie cmitfitkits as nntumfly and foevitAbly as ice Aptie&ra 
when water unrig? tho Emrroal pressure is cooled below ike 
fiei-Ti rtg-fi< -iul , it is tttisi the eiso that, cuany other people of erjnaj 
mt'Alieeruje sire uf nit <‘pj.i-.HU-- opinion, Hero wo cannot be 
tUrpctded to .i-Jjudjcau- ujHtu ilir ■ jnr.tiau. 

Tic- idea that lift jtjiptrared mi the earth as u niil.nral and 
necessary ehcrttuenl luj«J physical proves* without the iiiK'tven- 
ykm oi any miraculous fawtor, sewn? to be wry rnpugna.nl to 
nnmy irligioun imnd-H. Uet. It mi, rfeputtiuimje is due j^;rhiip*. 
™tl.ir to II cmfupun of t. hone fat; in thane uiimls than to -mv 

t-e^nlinf iiTefigj. f * 4 ty in ilw conception itself. They think (if 
■'life” «» being m a way Already “fiouJ.” they Merit* rd! *.,rl* of 
nior.'d iin.1 1 i■ u- to it! they side with it oiruiruit * dead mutter,'* 
Bin it Ea difficult to ace win * Jug or a Toadstool, a k-HM or a 
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etuieerruth parrtsitio growth upon the bir*L -if u l W, MhouJJ bs 
treated as though it and the n* It* e*wten£i m 

myvH-tinm wav Hum, for KeampK the bcnuti 

f u ||v inWnHi'I element' in a crysUUini) group, or in a «wn. 
or in n -i : i- of patientvd m-irlfc or the lovely juttenfeg* of 
rinpted water in Hie sunlight, or the undulations of wmcMdou n 
1 v.V by -}iimW tlu maker of tho nmvenw t !■■" si ludiween 
1 ,he ojuv^t inanimate ami the nltogether inanimate ! 

T|i.. atmo*nlu)re til much denser in the tiny* of life * tvgnt- 
t.i» p * uauullv g«»t cloud mu-n ofeeund the =un, frequent 

Sis ikrkoVttS theWeOH The land of thorny*. uptod 
bv viok-nt voicimfe ftnvrai, was m bum* hind, without vegetation, 
uithout woii Atm list in^-vmt ruhafomW flweni down upon 
it. and rivers nnd tom-nts carried great loads of sediment out to 
Wn to hw.mre mink Uuit hardened kttrr into skt® and 

and sands that became waufettmM: 

Tin. .wlimi*u have studied the whole .wentii illation of the*- 
^dlineiKH as it remains to-day, fmtn thuon uE the earliest ages 
JS nSst recent. Of w-nrs- tie oldest depute are the meet 
distorted end changed and worn, mid in them ‘hero i« now no 
iiiin trace to be'found of life »t all PtoSmhly the wrU^r 
forms of life were small »nd soft, leaving no enrim of ♦ her 
wSreiice bcHfcd them. It was only when some of th«*> h™* 
thinpe developed dwfcteOA and sheila of hme and «^l™ 
material that drey left fori after they M and « 

the- litflito <d MBtcn ie very largely *» W®qwjl *1 thu 
r Ji\lt Ire found in the roefee and "I the order m which 
Wit t i n . ^ |ip iin another. Thu very oldest 

rrete itat have been formed before there was nny «a "« *«■ 
nnbs nut - ( |ur R m -, a to exist, and when the 

wSZfhatt no* sea wa- no mmosphrre of sto»m mixed vnth 
. _ ( l r t j^ £ . atmosphere were dens© with 

** r r f fcTn™ W towJt- chp r^to Maw, l» 

Clouds, irotn Whwu a mw ltt , W lt rn^lred their 

Ejp converter *6*“ tlii« atmosphere the molten world- 

UKHiLij^ceiw- J*™> ^ rfrcks _ -p^,. fi r „ nwka must have 

-f -'^rJ , nUe over clewing liquid material beneath. much 
fioiichlir-'l (! ‘ _., li iiv nppf'insii firvt. us cnist% 

ffSSfi! ^ *» “ *« * 
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of the world in tl,, day* when <h. Fundamental l^iaa 
J2 f ' t'r i* w * een more iikL t1 "- Interior Of tm nJeofefe 

Iii»" ^ 1UIi 1 * !1VUiing dE ® to te fo,lud uikul enrtl. »t the pnamt 

After agttn the steam in the ntnumphen.* began a[*o to 
cunrlmusti iukI Jill ngfal duini to earth, pouring at la** over the4 
^ »• rivulet* of hot water nod path 2 
U, *, p^y and kb* 'uni the rim sea*. Luo tk J 

?•* the fitreaius that potifed over the n*shs bmneht with tij7 

“ t,i,m *, wrfha,,if ^ uS SS^rs 

Jn r- fcjE5J* “ ^ •*“«■ -*«*■> un( l formed 

.u V . , mi>Ilta *'- v wx,kil - thow earliest Hfcdinirmarv rocks 

r"'‘ Jw* <leprea5ione and were covered hv other* they nm 

til red up, uml tom hj great volcanic diattirbajK^ ind by 

S, t ‘Sr* tbr,>,[Kh thc ***v enwt of th,. earth 

W e uni th. s*. hiM ^lim. ,itnrv rooks ,i.ill Doming to U, t . 

of I,id hind here and the.,-, either not cweml hv later Ja ^ 

Mi ^l llfEtl V3ht tl &* of oodnenlment l.y the wearimt t ,0 (J f *!«. 
rock that covered then, Inter— thro- ,.r VV. 

n. < luiadu especially; they mv cleft and knt. r^rltttlJ^rt'mr ft.' .T 

Tir^ T ' har ? c, ! et! . Ji1,j ^mjmswd, but recoginmhb f£ 

lift at alT "* tt£ ‘ y ^ «*tK t.r^e of 

They are Ireijuently called dsoic nif,,!™! r„. 

»-f «w «uii« 

pipbi^ {hl&vk l^ad) rjctrtm* urtd also red and bJmjk oxide nf 

mjn. and emvv it h ^,t«l that these wSaut 7,te 
S £?’S ^ ll '^ f " P P"*™**®. which nml 'r rnav 

that the find life wan soft litfenSSTtW h P“* f“KW» 

»«rt^fSSS 7 

than in the tiiur- of format ■„« r ,t , . ,,a pnj|)ahil% 

yet In-gun. toro ”ttton of th * **#8 wU Iffe had no t 

nurtuin ^ of £S fi“2 "7 Ut “* T r I W * kh *> 

tt^-riptinn; they arts the v , 1 5®™*“* ut . v °f *1“' simplest 

( ,r marks like i i,n , T i S ":"r 11 nmi J jl1 f»twita cnlled Aka. 

.1 r.i , Ttacfes Jnmlo hv waemt in the m nm i ' 

Otv ate> tim akebtoTM at the ...,' ■ ia l “ e 8» nimt. I here 

litru,. Thi* ^ond ^^ of o^^"' , r, ;fr’1 Cfl,lltI 

5eries l,f «•' flalfed the Pwatmoic 
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(tn ymniiw of life) eerie*, ami marks a long Ago in the wotW’s 
history 

Lying over and triiove the Proterozoic ruck* is u third series, 
winch is fnuntl to contain a considerable number and variety of 
traces uf living things, first ronrn tin 1 evidence of A diversity 
of shell-full, cm lift and sac h-like crawling things, worms, *ro- 
weeds, and tie like, then of n multitude of ibiica ainl of the 
t^ghmtng a of land plant* and land creature*. TbrM- :■•.■ L- un¬ 
called Tile P<ila:»W)ic (iiiHjicnl life) rocks. They hum* i vu-! 
ora. during which life was slowly spreading, increasing, and 
developingin Hu* v.i- of our world. Through long a^re. through 
the earliest Pidicwtoic lime, it was no bum' than a proliferation 
of fiueh awiauning and creeping tilings, in the water. There 
Were creature* called tribhitas. these were crawling thing* like 
big pest wood-lice, ami they were probably related to the American 
king-ctub of to-day. There wore also sea-scorpions, the prefects 
of that early world. The individual* of certain Jjpechs nf these 
wore rune fort long, i lic.su n'lSv ihr vstv highest t >j 

life. Than were a bund Uhl ■ lirbutil BQ*ta of nn wrier of tdudl-fiaJt 
called hmghiopo^. There were plant animals, routed tqd joined 
together like i-lnot v and !• w«d* Lhat waved in tin* waters. 

'it W as not'* display «I life to cveite our imaginations. There 
wn* nothing that ran ur flaw ur even mroui swiftly or skilfully. 
Except for the -lie of some of the creatures, it wap net very 
iliRrrent from, and rather less various than, the kind of life a 
student would gather from any summer-time ditch nowmlay* 
for microscopical oxwiumtion 

guoli was the life of the shulltiw wfsw through pnrltajw n insure 
or :i bundled milium year* «ir mure in tine early Phi* ' ^ IVriod 
’Hie land during that linn- was apparently absolutely barren. 
We rind no trace nor bint of land life- Everything Hint lived in 
tbvKfar diWH lived ujnl«;r water for unset nr all of it- life. For 

n _ , T tile intags nati on I hut was all that there wus 

<if lift, and Irefore that time the earth had spun hut and lifeless 

fur million* of yuan*. . • . 

Between Uio formation of these Lower Pahfiozoic ruck* in 
which the scji-sooifHOn nfflri taflobitc rules l -trisl our own time 
there h.nt' intervened ulmo-t intiucatatnhl<i age* repr* ~ ut- ri 
bv Invtre and masses of .-sediment --uy rock*. There nn- first 
the tapper Mtaoufe rock.**. and above Hi- - tire gc-k-gista 

distinpuirii two great, divisions, Next sbure I hr Pula-undo 

cosms the J/'.-'-wiv (uiirkile life! rucks, a second vast system of 
ro*al-heam« rocks, representing pothapu n W millions of 
p ;vif* veatt! and containing a wonderful army of fused remaiflSk 
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homes of n^ititee, *nd the tike, wtucli w* will fwiwntly 

descrd*: .util a We these again are the Cainesofe (men* lrf»'> 
■ !< third gtrivt vulimie in the history of life. ut> unfinished 
of which flu. r-in.-rl and mint that were corned out to 
*“jMrdiiy by I he rivers (if the world, to hnry the hones and 
MmJ 111,11 »nwl«“ thiii will become at lust ioeails of 

the tfujigH of tpwdo y, constinilr tin- W written leaf. 

The marking md in tin- rooks, and the iwke rhpm- 

som^, are i tic first hMorkii) rhK:imicnl&. Tile history p if \\u* 
that men any* ] maloti out and tiro .-till ,n,«.|ii^«,rt from them 
“ 7 if ; d fh " Hlf ord oi the Kooks But when w» coll the** r>dra 
and (lit !r<*srl, a n»ort! and a lriatorr. it must not }«■ nuppMOft 
ilntt there to any sum of nn orderly keeping of a record it is 
mcn-ly i tint, whatever happens leaves sonic trace, if onlv we ore 
U4k-J]Jffciit t nmigfc to defect the meaning *>f that trade. Nor 
art the_ rank* of the world in rorferjy lay ers one afore the other 
conven.eut for imm to «ad. They are not like the book* ami 

IE ZT y rv n, *' V **: t T' 1 Interrupted, fill.* 

bke a cop'k's-Jy Mrunged office after it has 
ct rnneiu-ed m Muecenfnn a bombardment, a hostile n.ilitnrv 
OKmpatirm, footing, tin curthqwLke, rwte, and h fire. Am! a> 
ii i» iioit for countless generations this Record of the find;- 
lay unsuspected heneath the feci of men. >W* wren* known 
to -ill ti until Greeks m the eixift century n.c,. thi-v were din. 
cunsitl at Alexandria by Erarndhcno* ami others in the third 
century ii.tr,, 11 'IwinsHin which is summarized in Bfmbns 
X V' J '." K y “* 1 ° 1 h ’ - v **** k»wa to the f jit in MMt 

r it* £L •*!* nature. He tkoS^kt 

*27r \ - fltVi,tiv£ - I""™- They Ztr 

noUH hy Amine waters « the tenth uenfi, Leonardo tin 
Wl ' W1 ; J !' v «* » recently u the owning of t!if sixteenth 
my f Ua^-lnip). wi» ona of the Jimt European,, to erasr> 
(hr n-aWignihcimw of fossils; auT us wt have , t h<7te*?n 

ludv within t.hi> Inat century and a lutlf that ninn lt*> Win t hr 


$ s 


AVffimrf Sefoctfwi ami (he Cb t n,<tF A rJSpki&s. 

Sk’hn,^7' a Z^‘ al . n \ h T ll “' 1 “ *»' J*«Wlion a 

L JL I l \ 10 ?,Ut f,ItUnh " i«W*l fact, Lhn„t 

llww ,U "^ whieh vm -ofespiug Hi the dmllow wafer., ;ui d 
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intittky mxidfi of the Early Paliccioic Penofl slid which a, 
ptliapy, confined to mu jilanet tliint in mil the unnlCtfitj of 

space. „ 

Ijfe ditTor* from nit thingt whatever that are without life 
in 11 rtafn gem-ml aapectfl. ' There ate. the most wonderful 
differences among living things to-day, but *D living things 
pant and present ngtee In fioe--jeering a certain paUHf of growth, 
si I living things taiw nounahmeat. *U living tilings root* about 
if- tl»y fowl and grow, though the movement may be no more 
than the nprend of roots through the soil, or of hranebre hi the 
air. Moreover, living things reproduce: they give rise to other 
similar living tilings' either by growing ood then dividing, or 
by means nf seeds nr pporeo or eggs or other ways of producing 
young Reproduction L» » charaoteriittic of life. 

No living tiling «■»■- on living for ever. There seems to lie 
a limit of grmdh for every kind of living thing, Among very 
am nil mid simple living Hungs, such a<i that microscopic Mob of 
living matter tin) Aseutba, an individual may grow and Ui«n 
divide completely into two new Lntiivi duals, which again in ay 
divide in their torn. Many other ttiurrufltofiip Otoatures live 
ootiveh for a time, grow, and then income quiet ami Innotii e. 
enclose themselves in an outer covering mid bm«k up wholly 
into a number of still smaller thing*, (pans, winch are rek^ed 
and scattered and again grow into the Ukccie&ft of their parent. 
Among more complex creature* Mm reproduction is not Mindly 
such Smnto dfruion. t ho u gh division does occur even m t.|» 
<**> Of ...any creatoress big enough to be vwbk to the 

Hilt Qu$ ml£i with almost Iill Imger licmjgp iy * luti ™ 
individual prows up to t* cwrtain limit «f sire. Then, More it 
hmmH unwieldy, its growth droid** and .top?. As »t tvaohre 
it* full she it matom, it l*gfe» to produre young, are 

cither boro olive or batolmd from egg* ljuL ^ " f l \* Iak1 > 
not produce young. Only a special part does that. After 
tho individual has lived mid produced offspring for nome time, 
it mass and du*. U dure bl> by u sort of necessity Were* a 
practical Umit to it* life as well a* to irs growth. 1W dung* 
Srei^ true of plants as thoy are of wniiimle. Anti thuy are unt 
true of thi ng s tlmi, do not live. Non-living fcbitra, riidi as 
Mftofe, grow- but they have no «* Undth of growth or aoe, 
U £ do not mom of tkrir own accord and there ** "0 * 
them Crystals once formed may W tuichanged fat millions of 
wars, There is no far «*>' B°n- l ivjtig ' _ 

Tins growth rvnd dying and reptx-ilucUou oi Sj£j 

fcad» to toms very womlerfal consequences the yornig whioh 
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II iivin e thing products* aw?, nitW directly jur after gob* inter- 
iii.-Jiatr stages and changes Much n.* the change of A *• licrfailiu- 
im« .t butterfly), like t.he patent living 1 1 >i■. - But thw die 
neV:-r t'Jiai'tli tike it or like each other, t'inirr lh tU.wuys a slight 
diH«n>.jce, which w e speak id ns iiwfreidtmfi///. A Ikoummd 
ImUertlk-a this year may produco very mam’ more next war; 
urns* latter will look to us almost exn. tly like their predecessor, 
hut eurh «m> will have jttst that slight difference. It i* bard 
tor tu to «w individuality in I .interfile*. because we do not 
olwerye thorn very dbariy, but it « i-my for us to m it in ««-«. 
Ail the Itioj] and women in tliv world nmv are desi-omled from 
the men and won,mi of .1 11. JtuiO | iut , Ujl „j „ M noVt ,, 
cxwrtly the same sis one of that Wuiifthwl git nation And 

l ' * riu ' rtf »n*l butteriles in true- of uvm- *..rl of living 
mug. of [tlndto *s of animats. Every tome* utunig. ■« all it* 

III mr id unlit it - in «ich gi-uerution That i* ns true of all rfm 
iJsiiii.ri ■ vi jttijrw, that smimied unit repNutiiccrf and died in the 
Ajcjueozmc and Protemmc woe ns it. is of men to din 

E^frrv spt-ides nf Uyh m f timers h LwitiEimllv ■!viiLEf. nnil 
benig horn again as a multitude .if fr^h individuals. 

Conaiter then, what munt hajjptm to n new-born generation 
™ " rin ¥ Hung* of any ^ » nu of tho Mividimla mil 

be stronger or ttuniibr as bettor miffed to ,iia™d jn life it, w 
way thirn the rest, many individuals will be weaker or 1 ^ 
•juited. In particular single' c*:-e- any -ort <>f luck or Ufs idrnt. 
mycoedrbat on the Me tho butter equipped Individual* 
w« live and grow up and reproduce thetnadvee ami the weaker 
Wdl IM H ruh go under. The latter vvill be less hide 1 . get food 
f Jg tlu * «"«?*" «» d mil through. So n„a in each gmiem- 
t . 1 r ?*’ wer V» u Peking over of it trpories. a nuking 

out of iu#M 4 .i the weak or tiii^uitahlu nnd a preference for tie 
strenu and amtolifc, Otis jirece- is culled Natami ML,Hon 
or the Sw^xd uf the FM<M. though femi vf the Fitter w ould 
tw? tna morv prextifte 

aodVw^/t^r- °* fliCt lh ’ n s Hdnya gmw 

nwlr rJ t*' *"'ery sp^ies. an long a- rhe.mfftfena 

■ffiLri ” Ursj**""" l? 1 " ^ »>»r. and more 

perfM^ty fit ted To three eo millions in uvnrv getHTHtinn 

But conrlitbms do not remain Hie same and every spreiea 
hves a l.ttio mvtoify in its wntlitiom Adaptation b Jwavs 

tKS ??! < 35 S ! ,M 1 11 £ ve ^ r And coming to 

,V the fa r if'’ V ' f ?° th& of dWlUUfftalltre 

xl I *'- 4 , 1 di, Mt ^ iri nppear fmvdHnc in »tnn»tnn- 

sudden marked differenc*. oatkd mritotioxt, diffenmoes muS 
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icreater than the ordinary individual difference. Tlwstt mu tat bus 

min be eiicmabniiutM to the for life. **v lit'lpe. or i. li‘> 

nuy nor flfat nn aiiimwlV chances «t «EL In the former case 
thftV are rejected by natural wW-lbn. m the **unA they arv 
welcomed cunt encouraged, m the third they imiy spr^d 
throughout n ttadidleng-i!. fcataras wither MpUd 

nor harmful, a spnntanMiaB change We db ODt ** yet |OT» 

whal mines mutations; we know only that hie 1 * e«titittual It 
i-xi)eiitucjitiuu to this way and that, it* cs7>emnritl* com.- to 
the sieve of natural select ion lor etfidnnetiuad, imUfTcrtm-e or 
dUminution. Mutation itself -wm- 1(1 an mtnwly Irnpbus^ 
prooeas. A mutation may fu* lut the urgWit uced of tta umc. 
it mav be .% j-ointic^ irrelevance. nr il may be an mbmril vaca¬ 
tion. * III The latter ease it prwdtwes a " monster which tu«. 
In the fummr it xi.rmdh throughout the apecim- Om mnuta-r 
uf it , idinii elucidated by the AW* Mendel. is to*. tong <■ 

££ ,7KW n, ..i*rw.ll. it .l~rtjf «pb.l" 11 

in the Srif HC' oj Life -now ft ooml^iOT. work to ihi> Otd/iw. 

Suiijio-'. for example, Then sa some fltrrV ’ ft 11 .■ ‘ 

broSEtoal living in bitterly cdltl land whbh i« ^uidly under 
Such individuate. « have .h, .hick, t, white* fur wdl 
U least hurt, by the wild, lc^ by their ;i!ul 

nonsiucuous <ia they ■*«» ,lirjr r r -. v . **• 

will thicken ttiii it* whiten** increase with every generation, 

until there i« im advautnge in uafryui^ any nioro tor. 

Imadrie now a change of climate that brings warmth into 
the land. rtpepd «Mfr the snows. makeswh.u- .-rent urea glar* 

inglv visible during lire greater port of ^ *”*} 

nn.*1-011 rnhtumc. Then cverv individual with m touch of brown 
JiSSi* and a thinner fur will tad taelUt an ■dotage. 
” verv white and heavy fur will he a handicap. Ever 

lavi.uri.lik- uratatUm will tat **»' “P» “^* 3 ?* "J 
natural selection during the ages if ^tresfl. 
weeding out of the white in favour of the brown in each ^nt ri - 
i lH}n U this change of climate comO« about too quicUv .aod 

n• t .rnsi!':- td I ■ but if tuutatiWM appear of a helpful Joi u anu 
h is-t dull* to spread thenarf^W widely, the species, although 

fL. 'Li time, may yet be able to change It 
adapt itself gL-neration by genera*imi. Tw onJ wI * ‘ 

—*v Tcr „t 

gft&g 
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^?ni r |E 1 S il£ f‘& nrirl "** 011 pother. A wwu 

, ^ lij, ‘ btftw® nifty fit (b'tk-rtttt niul ijnw ... 

iS * 0 ™ jjf? fljjf Wg Imnirt, leaving rh<? oilier ^tilj ._-..| J. 

2“j“ 2f *" 5^ «in *m u goij,* oji to it* 

l f ^hiton BSa , and nrt tho other side 

bt modifying towards bmuitiU» and a thinner coat 

**£ JS®a jK tlm« ili^rv will pw>b*b)v be other'rtuwgjw 

e?,S- the ’ P flW9 ***|* may be ^ n „n:^ 

5u ^T* 1 ^ **£**■ I * cau “' *» '^lf of the specie* 

11 ‘5 fr, ” f, ; | r ' ,tJv s,nitchin £ tbmagl, snow for in- too,I, a hlIf > 

U ' , ( U ' r y '“* W over brown «t*h. Prohubh ab* 

fo<Hi Ii iilluL “L^mSET * i11 niean m the sort of 

,r ' !;/ ni E,hAV f ' lvm,r in tin- u^ tJt 

™it ffST Al|(l ,jH?re l» change in t]«. 

“ * at ,im W, 1 gland* ‘>f tin* *tdn due to the changes in tLl< fur 
rhoniirttrf Vii a ?*1 t, ** r ^crel^ry o«us and «il iJhi iut-smai 
S 2 S y A y jUd «■ 1 trueture of t£ 

ofTi f* A ?™. °? y “ me whfi » ,fM ‘ Twt > >md Variety 
f thb foraiarJ; dmulo specie* may In i-imu *o unlike *<idi other 
Ihi^i the accumulation <* individual tt!! d .. -lilfL 

SS‘? *Lfe.******P*tat, Sm h * -iilittinp 
tif> hi 4 m the course nr smnorul toni inn, tW(1 ,. * 

-nil it hi be dear to the evador tLai, girm the** 

.dcmoutnl feet, of We. given gtwwth and death and iSSuet™ 

' rth vawatfen 4nd jn,ti.,f mn Jtl a world ,j l( !i 

hft* ra.M( ebucgn in till# way. modification and difTvntntiartm; 

S?LTa dd ‘!^ W ' m ’ Uf ‘^Pt*** **d non ones .m*? 

JS &£*» f<1 j T Uj f^‘ ■*«* a familiar * 6 rt of JHj’ 
but uhaT w trne nf furry twiu M fs in - l)( ,a *,n| i re is true .f ..IF 

ssr £ £ S 4 b 

..7*^ ft{uH - v ! lf " IJ( Hit* early world, wh™ the biadus Ktm n.^- 
™ V I' ,|t,Jiritfr <lf til0 « now T.ke^X! , 

iHLlSSZttSr.?*^ ' V, " t ^ .umldv.bo™ 

£# fcSfftJS To L ’ 7 ^ ^ ^ aiu ( 

d^vcln ifl h 7? ™ ,ltlJ T 7^* *"»1 must have 

t . ^ |W. JjIb vriiw pr^iidFily M |a srs'ift -inti 

vlMlZ i tw iUT'ilr*”i ,ht "^-Uoo*.' «bW. natnnij 
U J,lttod °^ r - ftlUowed Otw anoiiicr ft) rapid moomkm. 
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S iinral tk'lectin si L- u -lower pn>ei-p$ mill man l him with 
<iiiV otli^r crt^luru. It takes twenty years Ur mart tiefore an 
ordinary Western EtttOptnii grows up and roprodiieffl, In the 
iviav t*f’ moy! animals the new genera* bin is on trial in a your 
oi W With such simple ami lowly beings ■ ver, os 
appeared in the pi’fiiiurtiiiii gmwt.li im 1 ! n“[H'aitnptiuii *■'.* 

probably a matter of n few brii-Humr* tdf even of a few brM 
Mnihiit.il.urn .iiid < lillurfiiluLi imi <-1 s pc r 'i t - must 
uveordingh li-tve item estrenidy rapid, >vnd life had already 
develop .fa great variety uf widely eontraated forms lieEnte it 
Legal) to leave l races m the rucks. 

Hu* Kcttird of the Eock-i does nut begin. therefore; with 
.my group >>f On closely related forms from which ail snhsKpiefit 
anil existing ewftlunta tire descended. It Mins in the Sea, 
vritli jxearlv every mnm division nf the aniirnd kingdom already 
reprinted- fiante are already plants, and wdmalu anliuak. 

The hrtwhiopnda ftTi e ft (ready b* Miris ■ib* l llr. ocitusuitiipg niui) i 
the same sort of {*<1 that oysters ami imt^'k do now- the 
great water-senrpimi* crawl among the son weeds, the mlotutM 
roll np ini- lalls and unroll and seat.lie away. Ill that annifint 
mod til ere AH probably ^ rich a life of miuson* and the Ilk- 
as wtH . ii,ni- in a ilrop of ditch-water to-day. In the ocean 
tTn'Tx- iv!!- an Abundant* of minute and translucent, often [ilio— 

tohart^Hit. bfcfngfc .. . 

Jl„t the laud above thr high-tide bur wile -nil so far as we 

can goL-ts, a atony wikteasm without a tmtie of life. 
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developed Hieir lou^h covering anil rolled nj. Into tall* Jar less 
»> a protection aguiiitil each other, ntid any other eneiair!* they 
may have poiiiie&flcd, f hao fii a precaution ngamHt eJrviiijj, Am) 
'J'heri presently, an we ascend Llift Putwoaoic ruofcj, the fi.Ji appear, 
lif'.r nf all the lnu-klioned or vertebrate! rw.r ^ty k it i, .-vfifciit 
fbu a number of them uro already adapted, by Hie protection 
of their gill* w ith gill covers, imif by a sort of primitive lun^ 
a wiiimuiig. bladder, to fare the fame ih?h nf temporun rftratuimg. 

Ninv. Lite ttifrk mid plant? that wen- adapting tlttlimlTU 
to uiU-rtiilel Winditiuufl wr*v si*o bringing themselves into a 
rt-^m of briffi W light, atul Jtghi. h very nwes^ry and jnveiuoa 
to nil plfints. Any ilevdbjuutiot (rf atm i: tun; tiud would stiffen 
ilirm nmj tafrftl them up tu th*i U^eUt,, fijni iustem] uf ^^fnjilbig 
3hU«i numiing wfiei) the waters tlit'v would -.tumi im 

otitaprrnd, Wus a pent udvnntag*. And 'so a, find them 
il^v-eJtipjng fibre fwut Hiipjmrt, md the litrgmmog erf wofthj fihrt. 
in them. 'Mu early plants reproduced by soft span... or half- 
pmim! gAiueiei," tI srt t wets rrhiaeil in water, worn distributed 
by witter mid emild .inly ■ronninato trailer water. The emlv 
Id.iots A, -tr tir'd, itiui liu-t ItiwIt jiltintf i>i‘ij,iv arr tied by the 
eoiiditiinirt oi their life--voh-. b, o tter. But" here nmun there 
Km ° fldvnntogv to k> got by tin- development „f 
prevention .if the spore* from drought that would enable r.-jm. 
diirm-.n t.-. occur Without sulmwigwiee S„ ajf n apeek * 

“ ' rr:: ‘ : u «»'M l*ve lind ropr-ulm- raid spread ,1...,. t J. ( , 
hlgh-wslrr ma?fc tmthrsl in light ami out uf rvseh of rho fieaim* 

, (Tt ^ lJiie waves. The main duanificamn divniraS 
of the larger plain- mark stages in the uf plant life from 

til. nreunaity of fluiusergvnre by tho devdopnumt of woodv 
^unport and of .* nst?Uiwl of roprodtinficn that is more and mrm- 
delimit Of drying up. Tin; lower pinnts am still the prisoner 
Mtendunte uf writer. Hit- lower must live in dump 

and evmi the development uf the apom of the feni* dmwnih 

w * tnea *' IT 1 ' 1 highest pin site Iiutc 
turned freedom from water So far that they eon live and 
mranduvi- it only thorn i# florae raowtur-.- in' | h, rod below 

Stogeth^' *** **"* *«**« “f Jiving out of water 

[hi* twaanfob of that problem Were worked out through 

\ hl V ' ij V Jirii:! the rarlv PstJffitHiob 

Ap! by notun. a tra-ili I uf e.vprrjinenl nod trial. Thuji dniviy 
hut in smut Abuniimji-iv « variety ..f new f.iantjs }jcu;u. to «r a ™ 

^ sea « Jltl W the lower buds, srtdj keepinj? to 
swamp mid lagoon and watercourse us they spread. ^ 
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There v,.h-> not, [ifImps, the Mane dietfootion betwwm —v 
*nd ffrtdi-Wftter (ilants that then* is tool ay. i he 
Wtti probuUlv less salt than 5 t in m>w. 


Tht Eatlit-it Land Animate 

Ami after the plants came the (uiinud lile. 

j* ti-' '*>rt nf land animal m the world. a* tln-n* h no 
„.rt of hiinl |.knt, who* -mtrU.rv u r-.r pfii.kar.lv tl.nl ol 
a wH tvr-iniui.t)itxbft being which has. b*m ml tiitwi*li 

nuMlG mill -lilTerei.tim.lfm of wpocfad Uf* <«* " f ^ 
filter Tins eduptatfen i* nttiimert in various wuj» l " 1,10 
Lu ol the tand^orpteu the pH-pb** « the 

..re mmken mi- Hi* body so ns to make the hmg-UvU 
actin' from rapid evaporation. The jfilU ol cru*a<»»». «.«h 
the . ruiw. whwli run -ihonl in the fur ore protected ^ 
Jh, pilheuver OXU-nriufia uf the back shell « t^l^. JJ* 
anaSors of the iiwecta developed a «yet«n of nir pmeh^ and 
SwE the toehoal tub*. which cany the ,ir aU 
f"„K h, I if- it dissolved- In the cast} of He; voriebratfcd tam 
,1- the Kills of the atwetral fish were hrri supplemented 
lin.l then irpWi by « bug-Uke growth from the throat, the 

nradfiih which m 

,idoX,..l v,rv d«rlv to «-ltad ;.)• »«* 
ami aruinnL worked thek way OOt of the water l In ^ 
„t«E tlhe Aiticoii luim-liali. tor eanmpb) me foaud m 
* ill tvhidi there is a rainy full sen-wm uid . dry 

during which the riven, bocutm wo» <J twin* of baked 
RUK , IV 1 ,1 „. TliV reftpon these hah swUtt nhOul and 

!' 11 ' T" Si- like iui' other fish A* He 1 ***** of the river 

iv!!|Il! 5 te tfbury thlosalves in U* mud. their gills go out of 
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urtidii. ftntl the cneuture Iccvfte itself alive, until ttuj waters 
return, by swallowing air, which psum» into its swimming- 
Hadder The AiiriroUim limit-ti.-h, when it is oa tight by ibe 

drying-sip «if the nm jn stagnant pools, and lltc writer hos hc- 
fuMe r iniem 1**4I iml foul. rii-e- to the i-urfrtt'<? and gulps ah’. A 
w*i is* <* pmid ill it-.- 1 -Ainily tin- ->u)ni- thing. Tlux- 
Mill ran lain Mi the nii.iuiir.iuii iUjR. 1 , r.lit- stage at which thtr uncoy- 
torri of Us" higher viqiekf&icd nniiiuik were released from their 
restriction to an tuuler-uiiUp life. 

The luiiphibia {frog*. newt.*, tritons, etc.) Mill thmr in their 
life-history all I hr. singe* In tin process of Mi is liberation, They 
an arill dependent on wator for their reproduction: thuir chrs 
iiiiia 1 I i- Sin i m sunlit water, and there they most develop. The 
young tndpnle 1ms hriMUihiug external Kills tluu wave in the 
vwit-r; then .1 gill-cover gross hack over them nml forms n. gilt 
chandler, Thru, a* the epteturo's legs- appear ami it* tail is 
’bed, it U-gftt)* to use it* ItnigH. and its- glib tlwiiitlle a nd 
viim-k- Thu tadpbla can live under water emit immliv. The 
udult frog con live *11 the rest of iu days In tin- air, hut it can 
he ilrtnriRHf if it b kept Muudf&Htlv U<lm\ water. 

When we utsaul Lhe settle of existence fa the Um<| of the 
reptile. however, we find an egg which fc protected irom ovajwra- 
Luai by a tough egg case, untl llib egg producr* yuiuig which 
hiroiiiP by lungs fniin the very moment of hate Ling. The 
niptfk* in mi nil fcmr> with the Heeding plant in it* freedom from 
flu- Heredity fa [Hi-- any &touv of its lif e-eye hi in water. Hut 
it cnii !tt j tiirtniihl If it j., kept under wnt,cr without iiitcnuiaioiu 

Thf Inter Pnlnuwmio rock* of the northern licmiaphflra give 
ur l he mnlerinb for * terie* of pictures of this stlutt uploading of 
life over tin lund. (leuer&phii"'.JJy it t-ii.% nn age <if lupi-mn 
mui shallow wan very favourable fa this hivasiun, ft » juk^Id 
that as yet I here were 110 -mis .is deep a- tin present < tee nils, 
Tb new plum* now thul they Innf acquktd tin; jjuwcr to live 
the new tveriii! life, developed with tin liitraurdiinuy richness 
and variety, 

Uicn- weft- 1V1 ye-T no true dowering plants, no gra*»ca nor 
I-- - thill died tile 1 1 leuv.rsiu winter; the first Horn" constated 
of great- l ret-fern*, gigantic turns, cyeiid ferns, and kind rod 
vegDtetlun. Many uf these plant* took the form of hngc- 
Rtemawtf Ubte, -if whirl* grad iimHltmW of trunks survive 
fosMIisiml fa this -lay Smut? of these- litres were over a hundred 
feert high, they belonged fa order** mid ola-^-s now vanished 
from rhx- World. They stood with their steins Lti the water, in 
which no doubt there w*a * thick tangle of -oft inos-ec* »> nd 
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preen dime and fungoid gtowt hs dial left few plain vestige* 
l«-hmd them. ’Hie abundant pulped-up remains of the* nr»t 
swunip forests constitute the main coid-measures nt the world 

^Amidst this luxuriant primitive vegetation^ ertiwled anil 
glided and How the tret insect^ They were ngid-wmgeii four- 
tiiiKed crenture-., often very big, n i ^em having wings 
.nearing » foot in length. There wer, uiuoonimi ilmgoo- 
dies—<* h» found in the Hclghat .^d-meoaur® had n wing 
of twontv-tUtie tndle*’ There were ulso n pnm 1 v " t *f t ’ V , 
CodaM*. Scorjiions ahmind^, and «f 

early .pidcr- The spinnerets of Lh«« *l>'<br, 1 >4 "’' 1 * 

K that thev made no w*be or very dMpV ones. Land 
3, appeared. So, too, did the Bret-know* «t*p of our a™ 
Murestr v^iiwon lurid, the atripWtd*. A* we «««^ ^ ,ll i L:1 "' r 
levels of the Inter PidiHjWHO record ^ find 1.lie jirdtaB-d »■£ 
adapt at ion has gone us far au the upi^ffliito of turn nptdes 
amidst the abundant and viimm* amphi an 

■rtr hmd life of I he Upper FilUrtWOi* Age wna d i i h ™ 
na.ttn.li *ivump forest without linwers or UnU oi Urn «< <- 
of mEn Sects; If u man could he tmmpwtyrf *»«* ^ 

£S5E bgootiS he would probably bo uu rift'd *t 
If SuS hear little but the rippl* of water, the sound of w..u 
I t tm or the crush ol •«« to*. E^ythmg 

Z> u X» **** Ln 1 <**«**'?** trw r jn 2 r ?it 

* >HIU «. -JtmJitril mivvai# than unv trees Of plant# he 

^V^mSSmONZ *»«»•.: *mm ■“••- 

gftjt/sisyssi “SLtf 2 

sfcfeL' fine si. adfimly, general If .u by a ubI fidion. Iih « Si 
Sng iiwuy from the shallow ***** 4 M 

t* 

H7iy Lift Must t 'kttntu f ‘oniinmlly. 

The Reoord o( the Rocks i* like n great book that Im- bc*ji 
it 1 !* ;.I ill it* iHidva no tom. worn* and dufnmi, 
cftii b ^ly mhmeod* All - ^ TLr , ouLline of the *t«ry 

and niKjy jjJjjjS lwW1 ,,i. «d together slowly and p*m 
thiii «e sketch here mi ‘ ' 1 inco-mHc and stil in 

'“«>■ ..W*. 

KSta’&tow «* t «* Kf * 0, “"" ”* 1 — 
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Uisih I in n the: trrm paps of the Purmi&n roofed hvliidk 

viiui.it w* rlir lust fd tint P'tlffinftoic) thtti pre-^ rvt? littlo of the 
htnti vi'htifjLrh uf their iiye. l Inly sifter a fang inteiTTvl of time 
<h** Uu* hinlwy npmiri out |?rnt-rrm^iv Again 

The* IVfmmu <•" I.- record mi Age uf handuuess and drsalatinn 
in the world-i* h t Hw y, They mark tin* (ibe of tmtiniiinn from 
the I’.ila.-njcate ngi nf fii-lt divi umpbJUiu |jj till 1 .Mi i/.oif- rig« ,d 
repfiJi^. 

1' n n.ir ito home in mind tlmt giv-at bJjuu^s t .F aJinDtw 
1_l r " ’■ '■ nltm-vs In‘on m progress, HOiuctimes atimuln iinw 9 nd -umie- 
t:ii)r- v}|M l:io K life. Kvtwv species of living thing &■ always 
adapting :lNLdf 1 it I -i - ’ «nri nimv eiuwdy to its <si>ixSiiiuit«, wljjeli 
aw Jwnv* dumpng. is no finality in ndapUikw. Tlian 

i- u 'Hit imiitig urgeiinv tawunk ohr»ttgp' 

VVt ' ‘I* 1 - hawi-ew, it ml certain mvuttiW of.» Itody type which 
" ar '.‘ -d.ii.ilvJ Ik'llK'll'c lit uiili-.jm.aii nuiipln condition* .-io 
cotnpfololy ih»l they kvt Iwvw licvii gnuiilv m-pdiii-d nr exter¬ 
minated or repkici-d. Fw example. Llirro is h JirHi' slid I-fink 
(%.![: ,i /.r nt/n{n fittesl burn olewuiv s&hmUry life in warm wsts. 
Thu g«niii!j hi;- endure.i without i:.irjs|iiiuujL^ elttiiige tlunughiiul 
lli>' eiifiro gen logical record. 

*>:■ Til- other hand, geologists show US celli'clkine cl 
hi whftflt <sht <n*n Tmcic moilifii'ikiions in only u fem Liiousmui 
years, ah climate, (ood and I’nrroir# Iwvc changed. 

About rlwug*-? of vlimn.li? that mr< always in progress 

ijo ill'- »■ u 1 11 1 ■ .urjiiiT -iiiiii- j' t |iSiiui»tinn? ore lusn’s^nrv here. 
TIili iiro not prrfwlin ciuuigm, they am a km ttlmtuudm 
™ iVctm a| M «*w. The is mler must net (hitik that h.viiu^ 

5*«“» L'arth were om*< iiieaiuh-'iiit tin- clinuitio history 

or tlie world is it -ditipk* wtnry of ojoligg tlnvtii- I’lie centre nf 
tho earth i? rovtamly very hot m this day, hut wo fug mitliiug 
of Hi o internal lm»fc at the- surW; the mteriuil heat, eicept for 
vn!It Ijiin.it. and lint spiiugs, Ismrs not been porocptihlr .*i tin > aut- 
fi«e utiw fuel I hr rocks grew solid. Even in Uu- JUme (Jr 
.ir> he ur.ije Ago fl cr- are t.niees in iec-wom rodia am) Llie like 
of jhtJihIs uf mteiLH- cold. Snrh <<oM waves htiw nlways booii 
gome mu tus-rywlirro ,<Itemalcly with inner condition. 1 *, Anri 
, “ cjr l '* Vv bpi ’ n I’f'i d-. s.f gr*s»i wotuvea ami period* ni ire-nt 
dr;, n-^ [Itmughoiil ill* f'lirth Tiny ilr|wrnil upon iisfosN-imifitl 
mid T'-rnatri'il lluotu4iiou.< of - Uviue complex it v into '.vhich 
wit will not enter litre. 

Villi, in iWOnlfttUT, whg find from the Record in the Rocks 
, 1?l - U . ir ' re * l »w •»«»» fc«i§ l*!ni:ck uf uxpmisioii and.. 

tion w| t! a litc Unwed und abounded, find eariwl, mol imnsli a-ts* 
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when ilii-n was. 1 irf-'j'i weeding out find disnyipeormuto of 
inmera, and dassew* ami tin.* Ii'imiing of slrt-n Wuni' "V *mI 
tiiM eunrivert. 

It » jirulMhlcr that the muiu npelL h»w !««» l**g *l»**wlv 
to this cold «igc*. tun* world to-day —mt- to !«■ cmoj'giog with 
duet nation* front n prolonged phrfw of ndvuri/ily aiia tikmos 
n.nditintw IU.U * ndilmti war- Jdiutd it may lx* n mntcrUw 
world with I f.—- imtl vegetation ovrii in the polftr nroli* At 
iiresotit w« iuivi- int certainty in *noh » fort'cast, hnt *11 tivu ■ 
ledge imyvuae- it may Ims possible that <mr nwe will rnsko its 
jtJun^ thuimmix of years ahead to meet the coming change*. 


































CHAPTER i 

THE AGE OF REPTILES 

I i Tbf -hr n S Ividund Life, § * An ,hj> of UarMip iwrt 
i S'. Fmtgotw UtAlh. 

B 3. Thz First \a. Thr. i', ' iftpfXTTUncr: ,<J 

Fur and Ffather*. 

§ l 

Wk ka Our tfc»t for ktindr«L of thousands of yesra the wetness 
putd warmth, the -sUallolagoon conditions, that modi: possible 
i in- viLKt iiiw imwtk tiMia of vegetable matter which, ootOfm-MCtl 
mid nnnart iSnd, are now eon!, prtma!k*l over nurft of the world. 
There were some cold intervals, it 1* true; hut tlioy Ai l not liwt 
1,L1 tg eunuch in destroy th.- growth* ’Hum that lung uge -d 
luxuriant, Wanuk vegetation drew f-* end and for u turn.' 
life «n too I nrto «*nin tolmvc imth-rgoiis » period of world-wide 
bleakness*: That: is. so to apeak. Part T In tiio history of life 
on thi* pliihet 

Whrn the Htorv resumes again after this arrest at to< «**! 
of 1 hu Efeto&oio Period, wu find file entering upon « frato phase 
of rivliiiv^s and eXpdbtdcnl. Vegetation has mode great uriv.tttew 
j;i Him url of living Out. of water. While the hilieopnir plants 
(J f is., aoftUmciwiiTfis probnl.lv grow with *wuiiiji water flowing 
over tli' if rr.w the :s: llori from it;- very <■■■:«'> lie lud-l 

pula) hi,, eyctels nr-A faiV'gnttirf to in wen-- dldUi-Hy 

Land plants growing no soil altovo the water kvol 

T|<i-> lowin’ ti'vtfb i.f the Me-'Xiiict land wi ir 11 . doubt covered 
hv preat fem brake A mid shrubby bueii mu! ii land ni jungk 
«nmto nl to- **. But there exited as yet no gross nr. turf 
or tutalBl'Mlii and no dowering plant? at all. gre.it or iWt» 1 

I'r.-lnblv lilt' Mesornic W»s not on ufiu of very bngmlv . ..I 

Vi'uUti.itt. Ii must have had a Horn green in the vu-t “.luaiil 
and blown and purple in toe dry Prolmlily it whs not tnuriy 
ni) beautiful m ita* too wuflfi* and thickets »f *»*<toy. There 
were no g»y flowers nr. bright autumn twt*. bfw tor full o 
the lent, "he'-nuse there WO* sh yet no IhlLot too leaf. Am! 
ln'v ml the lower levels tlu* yorW was itili barren, stsll «n- 
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clothed, stilt exposed without any niitijjatiun to the w-cjir J 
tear of the wind and rnm. 

Whrn on* speak* of conifers tn the Mmcaoto Iln> reader 
tmn<t not flunk of the [lints ami fits that clothe [he high motinl iiiri 
*‘t '•'if titue ITc must think of lowland evergreens. ’Hie 
tti‘'Utu;iiu*. wens still s» Iwrv and lifeless ns ever 'J"hfj onlv 
colour eth-t-t# aiming the mountains wr-re the onlrmr affect# of 
naked rock, euoli eohiufa »* make the Iatiti«nl>v nf Colomdo so 
marvellous to-dnv 

Amidst this spreading vegetation of the lower plums thi- 
m*HK 3 "W» ihftrcwnig mightil; in multiiudi- and vuiet i TIh-v 
weir now in many cascts absolutely land nniaml*. Than i 
numenni- anatomical points .if diattnetirm between n reptile 
Mini nit amphibian* (hoy held good between auch mjilit.* and 
.l ja11 lU i 1 1EditL-. m pmYaiJecl in the mi brmifcrtnta titmt oI ihv 1 jjnt 
1 >iIxr./<.!<■, fMjt tin- fttniinuietil.il dilfercnet: betwfiflJi reptiles and 
amphibia^ which Blatter* in tlti* history «s that Ifn- amphibjim 
mm the water U» ho it, egp, tuul (hat in the carlv 

stiusrii of its lift* it must live in and under water. The reptile 
oil tin Other hand, hu» out out all the tadjKil-* .stages fmtn its 
ij.t cynic, or, to he more exact, its t&Hpole stages are got tliripimh 
lk-fort the young leave the ege emu*. The reptUn ha* tonui nut 
of the wutt-f altogether tome had gemn bade to il utb] Wj 
n* tlie Iuji| H -,|«it.imujs and the otter ainonj? nminrnjds Itavc l-i in- 
Jack, hut that ih n further extension of the story, that is it tin till] 
uml <i • oinj-litratibti, to which trn cannot give ntocli at trillion in 
I lu« Oittiiw.. 


In the PaWok Bmtod. mi « e have =aicl, life had not spread 
fH.v,*n.:| ite swampy river vaJlnya a.nl the borders nf sea Coons 
m I the like, hut m tin. Mcftiwiif life wo* growing ever mo to 
accmnwned to the tliijmer medium of the air. was swL-epmr 
I." dly up over the plains and toward- t], H . hHJ^idej. it £ 
weJ| *» ihts ftwdi'nt «f humnn history and Ihv human future u, 
mnv t mt, if tv djsombodiod intelligence with no knriwhdg* of 
tin! fid.ore hml warns to earth mid studied 1th durian tlm iLiAv 
Tahvonfj" Age, he might very reasonably haw cuakiiidrii that 
_ hs ahwhftely «mfked to the water, and that it could 
u-ver sprtad over the .. It, found a way In th* Ul« 

S^/Sr r rf‘ wl tJlAl might linvo hwn equally mm 

11111 ^idd tHit go beyond tilt edge of n swain ij r J‘Le Mss*o 

g« £** «» 1 — fi.ui.ii li„, "T£ 

far more lumted than the Uiuudt tlmt m*u £ x to-day A Hd 
7‘ '^^y th.'unh we murk how life ,„d man ure ^11 
to Qu* miles of w and a depth «f fiertw^ a mile nr m rf 
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w mtfl* itot conclude from that K-itt-jit limitation thJI life, 
through ruaxi, may not presently 1,1 ■* ,uui U P ,uit ' " AU 

to ul nmi£i* of -living ub yet uicnnoeivahh 

The^rtteat known reptile# were beutf with gtw»* Mhw 




iv! not verv powerful leg*. very like their kituiml amphibia, 

n m_-i the nme-odde wallows tn tfitu day: hut m the Ic*o- 

kh- Uu-^ soon WuQ tn {rittnd up mid go ateoH? m« ..U-toura, 
Hid Wtveml Kreftt sections of Hu m l*g»« to Wl«« UumJjw 
m toil and hind- leg*, mth*T ft--* the katigafoto do now, tn 
« tdwe the fore-iiiulw tor griping l«o«l Hr* hones nr one 
lotnlile division of mptifotf whkh retained a quadrupedal Imbi., 
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» dfv«mn of which runny remains imv** luseii found in South 
Afrri- ii Hid liu*iiuii Ejuiy Sti ^olHUo iJup-’Hts display 'i mimlivr 
.if ch« ranters wbiofa appront’]i lLewh «f tkr uumiiutdinu skeleton, 
nr.'! iifi’imse of ihjf Tvsk-nihlnnw: to the nutuniiik fbmieta) tlila 
■ ■■! is r-jiUfit the ‘fhtnamiiTjihn (lica^diin | Another division 

V..i-. 11n* . f""'pflili- brunch .ml lUiotbiT developed touiuth the 
i‘.)T - dud Mink-. Tltr l'/‘flo,n(rifs mu] 1 1 'hfhyajnstra were 

tw group# which harp IfeR no living mpre^entnrivi'B; tlmv 
"‘■n lilt fit' Ft'fitlJr^ utuminij to it vrbntedlke life in tin- sen, 
■!.«. oiiL* of tin." Lifgi'-rt ifHiiiri, nmunired thirl v ft**-! 

!rar:. inuu: lo tail lip—if which half w«. neck Tilt* 

Amo ii third group of great porpoise-liki- marine Utarrbi. Bui 
the liu-gesT. and most diversified group of tktsuj MwheoIc rep- 
vnrsL'd group !un>wn at the biu^imiKi, many ul which 
nrrmncil (pule rnomum* piTijHirtfone In 11 j grenIrr 

Diutir.im- have never l*ren entedud, although the sea can 
-tili dinu m the whales enmuires «*■ great. Some of these, and 
rlir 1 ;eg*■ ■.I among fJu-iu. wi-i i- h- rhicofOus animals; thev browsed 
on tin rushy vegetation nivl aiming I hr ferns and hush- or 

H'f.v 1 . 1 Up mid griped Ire-.* with their f m -leg* while they 

'■lev: red tin- folia-;.- Among the hroanen. fur i*:t ample. rn 
thfi PiptwtiXM cartttijii, which measured eighty-four feci m 
It'iigth The ffwmlojtmnt*. disinterred by a German expedition 
in iw I if from rafts m East A Irion, wan still mom coloowil—it 
UMutinml well over n hundred feot.' Still larger hones arc 
njijii ..fine Fin*' gnat monster? I sad legs, and they arc usunJh 
iifjsit f ,r- Handing up oh them: hut it is raiy doubtful if their 
cold.! hail HUjijiori^i thrtr weight in this way ant of water. 

The hours end in curtilage the joints are not wrv strong, 
Jinoy.id lip .by water or turn! these incnurter* could have got 
flioni! »rn wed. 111., of.luiiin big Diiu^snr lui*- a hulky loiter 

hod,- and lower limbs. which were probable idinoAi 'olwav* 
pubmi-ra- d or floating Neck, head and itort-limlis net* much 
Ii£jht>-r in structure; these were probably kepi out uf water. 

Aimrhfrr noteworthy typo of ifjno&uir was the Triwatop*. a 
nrirtilLii iwrolfrl (if ii<t- hippopotamus, Imt with u rbinoewros lUm 
h'tm l hr-n- vm re iil>t. n number if great flusk-ealors who iwoyed 
upon ih.'-t befidvorto, (if tiif’B, T‘jr .miicr.ffmriM seems almost 
Iln Wt lit * friuhtfuln^-. ' am..tig living thing*. Some 

sjaAjie-, of tins genus, injured forty rent (rein snout to tail, 
Ajijutentlv it uarrit il lbio vast bady Imnguron f,i,4iiut> on tin (ail 
w biudiegs. Prububly it rcarad itself up. Some itutlibritiiTi 
ovea srapposH that it leapt ihnmgh the air, H o,. it i*r«. 
sesi ! fousdfei of a iputc nunuukus quality, A leaping «h<piUnt 
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SI'-I k-» iTiJ"* "'™' “«•»> <■> rrob„hlv it 

r u ri. '- M , ™ „Tf "i ’T ,Ult h, rl “ t "™* «UrA 

SuiiU.J' 1 W ' 1ler ^ ***“ iforfoB ‘ llmad * «■ Hit, EvsrglwlJ d 

5 “ 

fimrjiWJt, 

°T Hi.- dfnuamfen ^ ,.j Wife 

;;;; if ;'*^2 *S ^*#^5 

t : 1 w< * Ik i iwi-cn rill? burrli iiiEiior mid ihv -Hr -if fJ ir - |™lv 

j£* »*, n W d in filling ft™, tnA tmi tiSu . r ffijj 

- ie %ui£ ['Iu-hp bat-liisirda were ilu- 2>irmdtui& 

,fc'* ll 7 d a> /t/iBfl Tf-ptlies. and pictures Ire 

tinuiij of Mesomiq-wiim- in which they are MMm Win» mid 
about. Bui tJirir bre^l™, ha* „„ fend s ™T£ X 
W.tWor ,* bin! 1... fw Ui, aUa.-him-nt 2£L 

isnkL t,i,? -?r j ‘ iiiL " 1 ?>***, Tf,,,v *** ^s§s 

am m, rii, 1 At».. i hey Jiiiust hiLVu Jjikil H ■. t ml i 

rftngnn*, and they flayed Ifi.^i^H . f LiS 
“ m jungles. Biit ffirS^E, ^ 

*** W* knia ifnr imonttcm of bird*. ShttMiaJLi 

im «B<tt^s»ur dSffamii liwj that of hS? ThAtrii*^ 
tare of tluur trings u -- M.-Jt of* baud with orn- 1«« Jl,L P 

a t u ; 7^ * Wfd i, lit m with ftJbi Jfcyg 

imu its Iliad edge. ^nd these IHui-iNfewfvk *. far J , ? 
had no feathers. Thu feather J> * very J£ ^ ' 

** *Wch W ikeeloH only ,m, g ,g Snf'i^ ^ 

* S 3 

V Thr Fir* Birds, 

i Ttr less prudent at This time Wore oertsltt Mhrr irulv hi«f 
ib ; nvaUmw. of winch the earlier aurtg ak, tL^i ,; ,**?* 

sort, slammed 1W < St 

at m&t t»>- *41 tint .iniiilrmhi of da^iffioatiun—ft*.j|frrjiv .-l 11 
dpv^lopnd mto truL* liinl* tu their reptilian Holies i^ ni ' , hR> ' 
wut ic-umfiriouUsd fron4- mtlit-r than Se, and «, <u ' |,,, f 7 g 
nn,yk hpniuBiJo and i-plitti.ig. fe«ln^. Feather, are H, . ,-' 
tmetWe ooraiiig nf biriLs u«wl Un-y gist a pmy w «f ^ 

- : . COM fur gttater Utlm that nf uiiv al W fnt Jnen- 't 

oU ? m, « POtbwiiS. tlm tlikdi'M fm At * r ( .rv ?' 

M .y.- Him rmrel enrering of fcathere, thi^ new in-at r . ' 

tMTuu 1 ., that life had ohajiced upon, enabled warn pp,. c j jL W ”| 
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I.mh to invndr- a tor who'll tkr pterodactyl was ill 

unuilimrl. They l«wli u> <*k —U. iinWd. Itey did not 

begin with, it?—ood ■•pM flid lv lbt< worth and south poltwarda 



Iwyoiid du» teroiwmtnrv limit* «( U> dw true rejhile?. 1 he 
I'jirlLeast birds »«< have Ucn ommwiMi* <iiw» »n« »*“■<• 

lijnb T*. thir- dav- «.mi> ul the t»wt priwitin- bird wrm- no* 
found itolong lb-, «f tlw Arctic and Ant irelw awl 

it Li anniiijj tbe^' sea-binlf that awkigwU still find lingering 
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Inn?***, of teeth which have Otherwise vittiLriirri completely from 
ths,' b rkt n| bird. 

Til' i-uHie-t kiMivm bird Atcimptnye) bud tin Inuk; it 
f'.wl ii row of loetb in « jaw [ike i ip|»tib T f?; It Imd throe daws 
* nl tin forward corner of its wine. Ib tail, too, u a« jteirulinr. 
Ail modem birds have their tail feiiLliera in i ukurL compact 
bony rump; the Archccopkrpx hud U bn# bony tail with u row of 
feiUitrf b ii luiig BHr'ii siito* 

It i* quite pnfsslhjp that most of the earliest birds did not If v 
ttit tsM Hint I lif f were hi re - ln'furf tiling Fur os ample otto 
' try ■ urly hirrl wilv Hie U ^> (Wmw, rind thh had no m-mgs what¬ 
ever, But < not* the feather* licvHojied. light and strong, 

Jtud i tt-.i to <‘|K«tnL it wha wily a qiumtiun of tim- before 

the wing appeared* 


M 

dn _1jjr at Burdahip and Death* 

Tins great period of Mosoaob life, this HOfflOnd volume of 
the ii r nr life, h Emlertl nn a masting Htory of reptilian life 
podifinwling aiwI developing. Huf (ho radkt sinking thing of alt 
i lie -tury tttttaln* to be told Bight up to the latest jliesozaic 
is" liiul ail lliejc reptilian orders we him* (mimic rated 
•till •! ■m-hliing unduilh-iikid Tbtirv j» no hint ,rf mi imomr 
tn *-“'ii!|'( riior l J - them in tin- rrlier we find of lh,-ir world. Then 
th- ; '■ ■ i is broken. \\V «b not know bin J-mg „ time the 

break repress nti; many pages limy lw missing here, page* that 
ni(i> represent gin it eulrudvemul change of forty ?triid 

condition)?- When linctt wi find uhundiud inive* of the laud 
plant* und the- land anunula of the e.iith, tliLa great multitude 
of reptile specie bad pone. For the most part lhoy have b:ft 
tm fh^t-emLinU They him? Tncf.'ii " wiped out." Tim pturo- 
tbo!. 1 h iv. gone nhsdntdy; of the pk-shweura ami iditimV^om 
non - Alive, the Iiin-L iiii", have gone; of tlie Ijufeitk a few 
fr rim!ii I he rmniitoi i nf the Jjiiioh h.isl Indict: lining the largest: 
till tie Jiinilitnde anti diversify of iht ilitinwtirv 1m vt 1 vanished. 
Only lb? attMiillle* and I ho tunli- ? and tortoises cam' on in 
.my quantity into later tine s. The place of all tbr-e type in 
■ijMctado of I he world tliat tin- CninosEnc fr^nJb pri^-ntlv 
HEif'iJ'! ru lit* i;- mkfii [^y #itiler .iidpuil^ iu?l -l- h*--^-1 v f«‘hi 1^1 to 
.Mvamiuc rejitik'H and I. miiilv nor dirsuun iIihI fn>m mi v of their 
rttling tyy^s A new kirn} of life is in posK^sbn of the world 
Th-- -ipittrenUy abrupt ending-up of the reptiles b, tttyuut! 
all qiivttii H, the most itriking^revolution in the whule history 
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iif tln» i-trill W-ftm rlii coming cif m tin kind. It te\ pmhiihh- 
I-Lmulled mth tin? uIo>f> of n vu*t period of equable wiutn > mi- 
ditiuus iLini ltfl Mtistt of lj uiMv au-iort-i ujgc 1 in wiikh thi injiu-ra 



jT. r~ n 


were hitteiw trtkl the .‘riinimnrs brief b-nt hot. The Mr^r'inr 
unim^i mid ragetAbJ^ alike, wq* Adapted tn wwna oitmdiyuiio 
and capable nf little ir-eigtano" h ’ e»iliL I be W’vf Iff*. On (he 
other ]mnrl f w n& 1 before till titbits eapuhta of rvoting gn^i* 

ehani^ of tempemtuiv* * 
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l\ urfts not only that thy Reptile* a?. «imh Innl m hit 
nor fratlwtK bn equalise toiiipmitim wmdJtiniw, hut that tlur 
«T. rue hire (it the Reptilian heart it nbo not adapted to the 
mein rUtmuur'c of a high tempura lure against euzitiimdlog cold- 

WhnUmr it wm tfeu fed to tlio extinction of the Mvsmtm 
reptdtb, hi wn« prnlmhJy inure very far-reaching change indeed, 
fur 1 he Jlfn rif the did at the s&jxm time undergo u t-mdliir 
aataa rnphic alteration, The erweittido and cabling of thts 
Rejitije*, «ai fend wub paralleled hj the crescendo rsu^l ending 
ui the AimiiMOU^ n djvfeiiin of m iltm^ like *qtti(fc with coiled 
*hdis which swarmed in thr-o ancient neits Mi^l people me 
fainilfer with their lutgo eoiljng fthdb. mmatirnea two fwr. 
nr more in dfeninter. All tLroo^Ji the rocky rerard of tbii 
Me-oxnic l J eriod there ia a viugt inuJtitade and carle tv ■ if tfe 
Ammojiltes ; there an? hundreds of: tq wring, and towards the end 
■l the Uewzoie Period they inerts*nd in diversity arid pttduced 
’■xiipgei dvd type*, WIicb the record remitm-* these too have 
4 >'iu They Imvr J ft no remnant at jlJI, So fur m the reptiles 
iin vHinernijdj people may■, jierhaps, he inclined to nrcrue That 
ihfW were nuiiirstt.i liee*iiHe the Mammals! that re placed 
lfe E m. computed with them, and were more Jilted to sotvitis; 
hut nothing ul the tfurt can he true of the Aituj limited be ca\\*p 
to thi* day their place hn* not bwn taken. Sirnjdv they ore 
pone. I'uknowri nandltiutiB nmdr Jt pft^ihlc for Mi™ 1 m Jive 
hi the Me#o%oi# »m ( and then kituo unknown change, *o 7 iie 
joh m the orderly succession of ifey* anil reason-* made life 
impe-dhlr fur them. Xn gonUs of Anipinnlln surrivi-i Uj-dtty 
<|J -* 1 ’ lfi: ' 1 viu-t variety, hut there still exist* one isolated gems'* 
cJniady netted to the Ammonites, the itatriv Nmiillu^. 
Ji j- siHjinl, it a to noted, in the warm waters of the Indian 
and Jfedilc Ocean*. 

And ** for tin Mammal^ rumptMag with and ousting the 
™ fit Ji ptde^ o utrupglv at which people■ talk at fcfni» t there 

not a amp ■ -T evidence tif any mch direri competition. To 
jiufeo hy Ihv Keeotil of iJie IWk* m ue klnm it nv. ( fev h there 
3 - !!jurh lil,in: fur I '('lit vhii! thnt firwt lla- n-jitih- hi 

mcsplfeiihfe wav ped^ic^l, imd Lbuu that later on, after n Wp 
™ mt tmiD fcjr rili lift ' ¥l*pi ilio i^rth. ihc nuwnimfe, o_h mnidlikme 
lid-iiUirT more gcrpiiij agOJJi. dovdnpcd and spread U* fill tin" vsuaint, 
w B urkJ P 

Nothin!! k known of thir of (hjs revolution In u*rnw. 

triitl cotitlitinnfl. Jn u titrvinu* ^octioti it (ms been said Umt il 
111 pula of the earth w - re i.pmtv to the piano n< its orbit there 
n ould f>c no change of the ae^otta. Suppose now that in the 
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Bwlii'i jmui of lhr world's history the equator wua not 

inclined or inclined vay little to ifu; orbit. Jinn t lie re would 
bo just tlioAi: equable conditions the lauim und flo®ft of the 



Mf-urror Period seem to Ltidicut®. Sqppow? however that some 
unhumri, cam* tilted theftxis of rotation U- il» p«fi« obLqmt.v. 
At once all over the ORrtli would thu alternation of timmer 
Ml d wilder, how and M nod life would Im-c* to adapt rUdf 
or die Tk Kt-pM'* for the- must part, thu 

Ammonites and a gt*«t vnrjety of other creature eortamlj 
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potfehod, ami only »lnw]y was the abundance «f lib restored. 

1>iit 7 io 0116' liitu ever been able to BuygteHl a forcu that could 
wuddenly twist our spinning world in thul fashion. Wt dn net 
what jars uud jolts the solar system may have suffered, 
fl'* ! - Wp i t i It-It pmssiiij;. Smut) dark ptujivtiln 

fffjiii outer *|sit , r may have come luntlicg through the pUncls 
mill di fleeted nr even -drunk onr world ami tui-timi the whole 
l^iii -■■ of evelutniti into u new direction, 

kittle pmjtioiilea ,,f that sort are always rtrikinc its They 
i'ume flying into wti atmosphere tuid catch lire with the heat 
of their rush tiiroogh the air mill Imni—thu dun'ting stare. 
Moet of these meteors are buml tu uotltiug Indore tlrev rmwdi 
the ground, hut many lit we Msudird .itid coiitimu to rvii--h fire 
earth Some in our miiieum* arc several yards in diumcUr, 
Perhaps onre one wirs lug enough to produce n change such 
»> we hnvt supposed. 

Hut tin* i> h lapse into pure 3pi eolation. Let ua return to 
cur finds, 


5 5 

T7ip Firfif Appearance <>J Fur mtd FetUkeri, 

Were there mutiiiimk iu the Mcsonne Period 1 

Xu do util there were, hilt they won- mitilL nhatmte and 

. .. onhronU>b*r> Jure very little to toll ul"Mtl thorn 

Patiently and steadily the geolujpsb-i jmthur fresh evidence und 
mison out completer conoltuitm*. At any time Mime new 
dopost nifty reveal fa»?ik that will illuminate thiv <piMtk=ii. 
‘ V.rlftiuh either mammals or the uncus tor; <if the mntutimfs, 
must h iv. lived throughnut the Mrsuruic Period. In iliy very 
ripening diopter of the Mc^oitcrc volume of (ho Record (htre 
U. I. tin- m; riirni imupluiTi:. tt*pt i ha U* which wt have u trend v 
^ud' d, and 111 the Inter Mriroriic n mini hi-r of smiiJl jsiw-Kjm>a 
■jif found, ■■utiirh jiiuiunmlinn Ln dm racier, 

l!u: tin t» is not a wrap, nm r .. l>> rhsr there 

li%cd any Mt^iunjc nminn ml which eoald it-uL a dinir- mr in the 
face. The Mesozoic munimula of iud mmuMiki’ reptile*—for 
dn not know dearly which they Were—*<vm U> have hwn alt 
nlirotire lit tie bends of t he size erf mien and mis, more like 1 
downtrodden nnirr of reptiles than n distinct. class; probably 
thpy st.,11 laid igg? and a ere developing tmlv *h.wj v their 
difllfoctjVF covering of hair. They lived away f n ‘im bie 
nalom, anil [,-■> Iimjh in flu- d^olm.- tipliuuls, a a tun minis d.. 
now; pmbubly they lived them heyrnd the pursuit of the 
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eami votom diOO^ure. SotM, primp. went on ^iMnar^ 
chief]v went mi their and clambered witti rhmr fire 

hn -mlcd ^ single compete eJwbton “ ' * g 

l tlT; i „f the SleecgniQ wAm wktHt to Lll ^ fe toes* 

^*6* little Theri^on'^. 

velm^ kS: Bait*. Iflw fatobws Itw ^ mi.l .Lihom H 
rt^-UzccI scale* Bftir »► tlw <** to iUi l '' 

TZ l^Iv mnromal* Urfh* Uto> «J« *J 

a* ^jsrif Jiss? ^ *?&.V "''"•‘‘7^ 

JgfVTLafstS '*. W-PHMf «*»*• 

St %vte*r;Mrass rss 

M Mttolto attained;. 

“ *tf£ mnJTd life (d the Lower BAtt*** *»"'** WB * om,l,M * 1 

40 ri life Of tho Upper NtooHto Perfoa*«“f* 
? r l m «ii(« or to'wan ii »w»n*l«* ft, ' d u<t ^ff d ' 

J£SX2 £«5?3 m *** *to "■ e "“ 

undt i- i-himWe owd^oai ^ ..ntarily 

(ittl m each «d lh, ;X ilf/ f^Cond the prevuW limite! ami 

rfVSr conditions prevailed, ilSJilii^ marginal 

: ThJ ££& to inherit the depoimhled "m W. 

types whiili bunrutu ■ ra j Element. wb ljui make: 

That, perliup i». ( Jj" ,*^nj- j t . fc* a story of widBittnjE 

ftb °l t U Cb^2 i^m and *p»iM of animal* «1M*“* un.l ig* 

nop! Cuaeia. 8*°® t* vridcra alwava. Life has 

ftppat blH Aff r " , ® lB( . a J it 'La* to-day. Life to--In I he 
nevr-r had *” P* hUri-f-r’in the air tlm» it has ever done before; 

1 „,„, of ,mn. e«K WSrJSS m «' H-. * a«- *;“ ’"= 

r;x;^^is^r£^ « 
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earth mid reaches out to the tittcrniMt atnr. Yet in all tl» relies 
of the Mestiwie time find no certain tnemcri&lh of hi* ueesh)'. 
His rttie^stor-i, like the nnoetcra of nil fJift kindred nuthiiiuils, 
Uiif^t have iw'- ti ttreaniiT-'i sn rare et> ntwaurc* and @o remote 
fhnt ifjnv have left xeitftttly a trace the nlomdiint vestiges 

td (Jit tluit wallowed rejoicing in thi Hteatny .or und 

lu-h vegetation o! tin Mtsiwlt Lquion* or emn-lrd or hopped 
or flattered over llic jirent; river jilasii- of that tiiun. 



CHATTER 5 

THE AGE OF MAMMALS 

5 I. A iV#ip A$a 0 / Lift. 5 3 . . 4 * Aw e/ RWnf dmuih. 

$ '£. TpQtliti&n Voices into flfa $ * 5fA? HVW Urmta Hard 
11 'odd. --tfiWin. 

I I 

TilE ! | lire I grv-it division of 1 tie geological recOItf Kkoteiind out 
in llu Wnpnnmg of chapter - the Camo/oie, opens with a 
world already physically very like the wurtil we live in to-day. 
Ttobabk tin* day was ut first still perceptibly -liort- r hut tin- 
riC'Ciiety had become veiy modern in it* character 1 iitmitc watt, 
of course. nwbrgmng, ago by age, iia inctn-mt And irregular 
vrerinTiona; lamb that .-nr; U’lnp iuU to-day have ]■ - I dime 

The Cttiitownr Age began, through phase* nt great warmth. 
j ntBQsn cold, and extreme dryutsfl; them nmy lwve beat! varin- 
-11,- in flit- bndacapc. but. if It altered. It altowd Ut nothing 
that entiuMt still In j’linlUthd to- Jay iu fc-uii: part or other of 
llir world 

In the place rtf the eyelids. sequoias, and strange rnnjfers of 
ila- Mcstatoic, the plant Hamm that. now appear in the list* id 
hisalis include biwin beech. holly, tulip tree*, Ivy, wh gum, 
bread-fruit trees. Jhdme were now very imp Want. Fhwyws 

liud developed concurrently with Wr and In .rflie* W.- have 

ooms to the age of flowers. Flowering plant* hail already 
tool, « 1 evidenco in the later level- of thv M--'.stoic, that b, 
till- Amerit-ii.il O h i U t A W W i. kW hew they dominated the «eet» 
ftUogi.ttnr itnH 1‘Vrryr.-]!. l- Ce>~* ujs la-coming u great. fact 
in tin world ' Vrluin I'mr**. too. had «']>jx»<nl ill the later 
Mesoouk-. hiji only w ith Hi-' Cttiuozor l^eriod cruno gnuv plains 
And turf" uploading wide over .A world that wan once barren 

TL,r- period open'd with 11 long phn« "I vans idem I do warmth, 
Uh u Liu- world cooled- In the cloning of this third part- of the 
record, this laimwme IW-L a gigantic crumpling of tin* earth - 
Crii'it ami an upheaval -’I nuimiluni ranges >v.i in firoysrs.---, 1 ho 
Aim, the Andes, the Himalaya*, -ire all Cuinosmio uioimtuki 
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mnges; the background of an early Cainoxoiu sene to be typical 
shoaW die iiky iui active vptqanu ur tnj, U must Lave Lwt» an 
•tgO rtf great earthquakes also. - 



* 





Gi.‘«L>gkt* Lwke certain main ftivisirms of the Ctmmofo 
PcijiiLi. anil it will k* i.imtrenicnl to name them here and to 
inJirtii* Lkir cUuuvL. Find ...hum Hit- Enum (whirl* mvttt* 
"dawn of recent life"}, tut age el eneeptionnl wmratili in the 
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Infltorv, aubrfmch'd into ftd oldei W)d mtB'tir Eotst'iie. 
tliim I hr Oligocsm (meaning "but little of mifciit life in whuih 
tfco dimatc wits still eqiinbk' Tin- Mocrr* {with Uvii.p -pcma 
still in a minority) was tin. 1 great ay el muimlain hniUUnfr and 
tty: ynend t-rmj-i r*tun- utn fulling- lii Lhr I Itvcwe width 
living t-lhin < .vtinel H|«oi^c|, climate «aa vuty much nr it* 
t,tv*, ul tiha-N but With the Hdi&fepte {» majority of 

Uvinn *t*uje*) IlMvaet hi a lorn; period of extreme WPOitions— 
it, w.i- till' Gnat iw Ay. OlnWera spread fr.-m tic pnb* to- 
iranU the equator, until England to the lfuwm wee covered m 

Thereafter to our own tinn v eurnt u period of p 1 ' ' - recti', ory. 

IVe inn: he moving noa I ..nds a watm:. f phif Half a 

million yearn hence Hub may be a imjek and pJeatwotor 

world to live in than il ri ta-day. 


§3 

JVodffien Cowwi life Horfd. 

In the forests and foUawieg the grass over tin- Etwuw- plain# 
Uh^. duptrauM] for the first turn a variety arid ulmodmco of 
miuiiBiala. Jfcfom we T mw«d to any description of »hj» 
mammilla, it may he well for u» to mto in «©n«<H U-nna what a 

From the appearance of the vertebrated arfimnla in the 
Imwct FeL^oi.1 Age. when the dah Bret swiwned out into the 
sen. thw> has been h sternly pmrefe dee^Jimoirt of verte- 
hmted cn-atutna. A fish is a vertebrate* animal the* *g$£ 
In tHJU ami live onlv. in iratw, -^n amp Indian m*v 
SwStad toe fell that hJ added to its gilldin-afchiim th.i pfe* 
„f Isi'i-ntMjig ,.i.- with Us “Wiimaiifi-'daddi-r lO w *\ *««■ 

that ha* al£ developed find, with five fe* U. . . . |*M» « f 

lU ‘ a time a fob: it I****" ft Ulid ea 

it feSfe* A reptile Ja 1 further aUge m doteebmeu 
from water; it i* en amphibia tlrni ■* no tap «*•»«»•*• 
™*S through its ludpok fish Btaf. th.t »" 

S. It can never breed* under outer iw a tedpalc can dm 

- modem m amm al is really a *urt <>r reptile that ha- 
rkwhtiJtl H i*oiltariv 4aCteotlv«h ocawnig, h*tt; W& 

thin , .1 - . retain* Its tiggs hi (lie hotly until they Iwteh so that 
It kin- 1. nil living young iviviparoiLiJ; and even ultex hutb 

% H fnr them mSJ& *■» ** •££?*.£* “ SjP 

or Mum period. Some reptiles. «uo® ^pets, for example. 



thl: uutltxe of ihst«'*]'y 


so 

iir-- ■ hut until" ht rinds by its young the real 

mitfiianUn >h. Both tin bird. tmd the mammal*, which -scutpod 
wkulvvirr iJralnjuiivo forces tumle .itt end of the Mes-ntnid 
ropUivs, uuil nhJdi survival to dommntv the Cnmufloiv world, 
hrtv«* tins*' two thing.. in summon—first, * fur wire? itJfcdiw 
“ pro lection .igiunsfc eLnuges ut lemfpemtUto than any nther 

variation Of the reptile ivpo uvi-f produced, ami. secondly, it 
pwitlior oars for their ocfps to protect them from sold, tlm bird 
by inctibutton ruid the mammal by retention, nwl u disposit ion 
t.r look after the young for a certain pcntH) lifter hatching or 
birth. In rump, muon with thu mu u mud. the ordinary reptile 
iv iiltrpftlhT E't-i'kff'-.v of rta offspring. 

Iliirr wiia ervifli-utly the varlicst distinction of the rmmiiiuibi 
fn»i!i tiwi n^f of the reptile?. It is doubtful if the purrwidnT 
Therii'donl n p tiles who were developing )iuir in the early .\*r?n- 
xoii wifre viviparous. Two mummub sum tv to this day which 
mil only do not suolcld their young, but which l.»% eagjj, the 
(JriHthtr/htfitchu* am! tin; JSchuhui, and In the ll'M-oir liisirt’ were 
a number of allied farms. These two creatures, although they 
dr* not etwfclft their young, secrete a nutritive fluid from glands 
scattered over the skin on the belly hide. Tint the glmt/k .ire 
Itnt galfared together into mamnnu with nipples for sucrkli 1 u£ 
>i; tiny til - in other niiimm.ils, IV ?fuJT otaes out while the 
miPthiT I if' on her Iwtuk. and t ht young browse upon her moist 
■ihiii They ate lb- survivors of a hat proto hi v u much, 
larger nUinb-i njul variety .if small egg-layi ng hairy cTealvires, 
hairy reptiles, lit>pj*.t> dim her*., arid'runners, wliioh included 
ihu Mesozoic tUMNftstarv of all rxisliug maniiniib. n[> to rind 
including nmn. At any time In some out-nf-ihe-wav depofdt 
there may yer he n 11 ml of sitth ‘*nik*iijg Unka.” 

\\e niity put the essential fuels about in am mill inn rvpro- 
durtimi in mini her way Th< mtimmal *> a famiht unhnul 
Ainl ihe family habit involved the poaalbilitV of n now sort of 
p ontirmily of experience in The world Compare the enmnletoiv 
efa~*din Jib- nt* an individual Unmt with the life of even a on its 
l>wl ; . nmmnitil if iibm%( any kind. The funner has no mental 
continuity with anything taynnd ifaelf. it is » little seH-cmt' 
lajned globe m mpcifenoe that serve*. it* purpose ami ends; 
bnL llj ’ livttL*r ■ pick* UJJ- from it* am I her. and 1 hands on h * 
to Its ulTBprirtg. 

AU the liiflmnuJs Oioopi Uit ibr tvo \\v li^vr uniiii tL 

hmi nliwity before ihv li>wpr Emi.h-hm Ayu iimvd jt| tWm #i 4 g(s 
nf pre-It diipcudence and i mi tat iun_ They wwe u!1 inure 
ar ltw5s m youth ftnd aipal^ie o t a curiam m^lluum ul 




i 
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cdticaiiuu; they all, n£ a part of their doyctepmonti receivrd a 
certain amount of cam utul example and even tiimelion front 
i jji-ii mother. This ii As true of the hyteiifi and rhioowrq* iu 



fl*y.Aurfvu*^ 






ff" 


^ fammaL* 



S ui - fpc tr m£tt 
4i^nm fcf 



tleruy j W 


jijfc of the dM or mm.; the tl'ifim* «f will.--ability is unarm™, 
hot thtj fact of protection ami -duodiUity m the young ***8® M 

Um S J fcr« ttc vertebrate an i mal* go, these new nnuiimab, 
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£2^j£? disprisiltfol,, a nil iHrae 

now m:flA. with tiii’ir incuWinu, vnijitg-firuLectiiiq dL-ujoriti-ri 
Lu(.rr».J l i^> «1 t!jr npwuhg of tW ft*, worn h rj.*] rt fnall thlcft 

,h .‘v. ijil «**"*&>* *»«>■ of life, wunrU, ^wl assncmtim. t£ 

ndilrtiort ft., haul and inflterihlr itinfiticl of Uw?iik,n. ,uid Lho 
nervous nrctaaaty in mr^iv-j rnwiitinih 

All tlit» Innovations that eonur inti* I In- tiiafnrr of |jfo Winn 
very limu My. Hit supjily ul LW4-v(wJ* m Mn- Alumina 
"“? dtr of rJiL- imidfah in lW Lower Pab-aitoie torrent.rivet, 
Tlint vnnNi-d it to mill through a *i-man uf dr..right, would fmvv 
'.' l:i1 tlnl0 ' Ui Oir.r Wxlitett v&itAni to ul>r iiLm-t wo 
,mT * • vlr,,,!r -- -V very unimportant $i,l v f rt( t hi (hat 

' iW r i! W< ”. . - r,MU “ hork ‘ oiul pbtixl Julies. 

-loU eoial ..* uni wwwvoJ but n opuood t he narrow u,r. m,- 

whtoh Urn huul vnrtehwtei arm* to predominant. The elfish 
would have edmied the,, « pmt *■#.,» r from !be too Mnwtbd 
and Wm life of the Bui onto lunge ware laughed 
into the world, every- line «f decent tlint hud limes went on 
improving f.Jipm. 

U *‘ in l , he PPP» PolBorofe, (Ik fact that *mt* of the 
luuphifiiii were lpamg their ■'nuiiAihbimni^" | JV ft reUnlaimn 
Of hjitohmif oM.hvir w WjiM ftpptftewl a tnt ix respond 

v ' l ' in S'-‘™ »M Uirejuuini tliu young Winnie. 

\M Inn pn-juiml r.h- conqu.< of the dn. land for Lh lr „ lti . 

dneeti0Ji_ toward- ft fm and vigorous toud-lifo along 5hk& nil 
the rejddjiih njumi>h« moved, 

And this viviparous training that the unoe* 

WtSH”^ *&*t age of inferior! fcv am] 

Wnlflhir fer tfwni, gnnm in tin tvmlrU mm continuity o! 

£7^1 •*“ — “** *t *»*. 


S* 

dn Atfft «/ /from . 

. ,luJ1 y : ' w ol Mimuaml already appear m Lhc Eot-eiu. 

r™*- ftrt> diftawllftlliif m onoVlto^mn, end s<1J ibS 

fMnJO i ““ 1 a* &mwm q,uid- 

°J“i auh 3 ' 4 r tn.-ea, aorue turn l«w,t 

1 trr to ’ lvtI11 - but *11 lyp"' 4W um fmwinusJr i -vnbitmn 

of TlfJing rilc b ”? T hich * u,p of'thi S5 

SfS < fe^ ,|,,L T°“ wwi «lw»«Uty. 'i'llis age of Bonn this 
agv tif hifds mid nminmals. ih^Cuinozuiu Age migJit nW. W 
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called rli^ Age of the Grfiwnip Brain. In the Enot-tre ftu-k^ are 
found siiiiill early predecessor* of the horse (Eohijpii*) tiny 
pifB?, earls tapirs, early hedgehogs imiribey* mid ktQffhi, 
t.^r. ijinh and caitartuet Now, nil mw utwrw or less im- 

creiml to living form*, and all had brtiii* rbktivdly muoh smaller 
Hum linear living tajiit^cii faitirra. Theft; iot ingtiiaice* mi early 
rbrnoo^nt^4Lb& bad, Titunt.ihrj!in hj* „ vvi-. t l a bnvtJi not one-tooth 
iliv <1 7^ id that of tlin oxlwtiog rkiiio£efO$- The lekf.ter b by no 
m qaub a purfoGt type of the a^entfm^nd *uhfjri$Biv& pnidflntj hut 
eveji «u it is ten times more ob^irvaiit. ami teachable than it- [irv- 
ileoe^sor, Thin sort of thing is true rd all the Older* and fandiies 
that ^itrviyo until to-day. AH the l&mwon Luaiiuimb- ww 
doing thi. fl one thing in coniincm iiudirr thy ufgewy of a 
common Mwity; tlu?y wwsi all growing bttdn. It wd* a 
fkiTidlL'1 iidvitoet- In tin 4ftiui 4 ordti tic family to-dav, I,he 
liiain jit nan ally iroiu fix to ten what it wn* itt the Eneum? 

Tins Eboeam Period displayed a whole senes or brJinvomUS 
bru t we of which no ropreM-ncativn HwylipF MW?- Such wm- 
lihir Uinfotb&c* and the friewoi/i^*. They wen- mubfil by 
maxu apcrialhMi gnpraniyrcmna forms »- grasa ‘wor 

the wojldL In piiretiit t»f inch bt-u-tt* n-tinr gn at of 

urunitiv dog*, -Miin- -a : - Nur*, and Urn brat eat.-, om- m 
particular u), u small lirree 1 " ddue ereaLim with lag 

IcTrifi- like minimal the fina sflbrtr-tooiJied tiger, whieb was to 
ilmveli.iii it\Ui greater Lbiu^s AmeripnM dopuftto in tho Hioecno 
dbplav gp-Jit variety of dunnls: gimtfo camels wiUi long rui^h*. 
guzrijl emnuis* liftman and true ramek North Attimmi 
tiiE-HP-ij.-ut na st. at r ho I’-nuozoie Pei-iud, apt* :U * t- ‘ ?l!i ' v ™ h 

in ojxjij and easy cniiumiutinn with Min* and wmai at h^u tilt? 

tilaeiuci- of yhe tlir*t hr Ape, and rheu the lhaiug SLxait, 

cbliiip to seiia mle the twu gtr^ S eon! in villa I ft fc g|t>n^, tui 

nniDk widin kit in the Old Wurld and the 31 abm m Lht: Xuw 

In the Ern-ntf (in- fir^t ata^U.r-- of the elephant 
In i„ i-tO-ui Afi i a iia ^Luukdcnaiitife^ the distmuSvr- eInfant t> 
I.unb dawned oil the world in the JliMOue ejjh! grew longer with 
tin 1 agt3. 

I* 

Tfti World flrput. /ftinc? Jyn»M- 

Throuiih. iraliinn. tuumtl gwiu?nidun* Llio «^nninc 
ctek'ti aUmt tkt. aiMl stuwly lb orbU. wbiult may haw been 
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nearly rimiliir during the equable days iif l.lm e#r}v Eocene, 
wfts d "i luii |i\ !he i.Er.'iciKin <if thr- i in-ling outer phme-ts miu u 
tntw elliptical form. It* it sit of nrtatfcn, whichihralerf nm 
JO (he pftiinr Of Us orbit, ,* tint mn*\ uf ymlu under sail 
OV?r towards the water, heeled oyer in rrajKtvenlihfe 

a. Jiitk more and little more. And ends year ita 
suinmw point shifted a Uttfe farther Inim perihelion .mi ml ft* 
path, 

’Oiusse were small changes to happen t« a (mednt’li ball, 
circling it n ,ii.^.i N , ?■ of yards lis.ni n (bulling sun uint fn-t 
lo ro-t, in the riliit:-: ol n few million vwnre. Thev wen ohsiusit 
Udl l! I»«(n.nmii.'t in Neptune.’ Watching the earth from 

jj£® to ftgfl, would liriv.- found almost imperceptible. But from 

tii-J inin.t uf view u { the nb.ting tirmunnlian life nf the 

IJinoiiic they mattered prohumdiy ' Age by age the winters 
i!iow -‘ii the whole, colder mid banter and keiger relatively |o 
th 1 ; siiramen; lige by age t Lis silmmera grew briefer.- On an 
irnmge tJ, L . winter snow lay & little Liter in tb» firing ii* each 
wntn^ nnr! the ftlncfere in the northern uwttntaiik mined an 

y , ir > recoded half on inch next, canns uu tmajn few 
inches. . . . 

TP| . ^ l| “ Uncord uf Mir Rucks tells of the increasing c hill The 
IiuMiur wafi .1 temperaw l.hnc and many of tins u.inmh- 
Li 1 il'i'j (.1 . r- md aminal' Ian . ut From temporal < Inti In die * 

Hum. miller ddiborjiUly, . fret nr some inuhe* 

owrv year, (be icv cniuv on into Mil* temperate regions of the 
earth. 


An Arctic fittmo—udtslt-ox, woolly mammoth, wttjlly 
rhmoccros, lemming—us Lera in the Pluwtnoyin Over North 
Am. nra and Europe and Aala alike. the lee ndmiwiHl ’ Fnr 
thousand* nfyeara it advanced. and then lor tfaan«Jtd» of yv« i* 
it nwtfdm, u* mhmet? again. Europe down tv Hie lialtic 
di" T »^ Uinnjti down to the Thame*. North .\incm>u down to 
-Now hiiglatitj, ami mom Li-ntmlly i,. far south as BLio luv fur 
*?** Siiornj,-,.., 1-oJmncs of water wj tll _ 

dmun from the ™n and IfKibil up in those etnpcndmm i« 
cape eo tie to earn* u worW-widc change in the nhuivc levda of 

h-jtuini SEa ' Vj ‘ SL art ""‘ wur " ' tliut ate now again sea 

The world to-day is sliU cojatog ,Lm|y out of the iu*i of a 
fo-n.T <if waves of cold. it i- not growing warmer '.tcadiJv 
h% \ bewj arc fluctuation*. Hem ah is of hog^aks' 
fur ewtnple, winch tw.. or three thousand v<*.« ago, are 
found tn Scotland at Iatitiuta> whicli not even a stunted o*k 
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will grmv itt t hf pn^f-nt rime Tlii* ... tliungf* towiinb 

mny jd tm, m it ntftjf not. VVV < 1 <> ni*t know . 

It is ititiiiirit 1,1 1 k crcwiii]** ami tUmitiuviitti* “f lros=t atid 
rttqw in th«* Ulat-iiil A# tliAt w* first rt-c .jjro±se.i forms llwt art 
like tluf form.' of m«ti. The A"l of MrutimnJa cuiimuattti iu 
jet inJ iiunJjhiji mid, uitm. 


BOOK II 

THE MAKING OF MAN 

CHAPTER it 


APES AND SUB-MEN AND MEN 


§ l. Tfa' Origin f>f l(ut> 

5 S. First Tract s i-f lltm liht 
riwitures. 


S Thv Ili'iiteltur-j Suk-tnttn. 
3 4. The Filtitotrn Snh-ntnn. 


T HE origin of nmn Jtnd hi* fetation 5 to -ither iminsut* has 
I <*•*•« the fldbji-it of anvn comrutetsie* during the Ir^r 
hundred ye ars- Thi* |irr veiling opinion among mm nf 

icii-ucL- b tluit man, ]ik< j U ijiliei fiuuniiMila, fa de.-Mi-iidcd from 

unoicdors of n lowlier kind, that he mid t h large .ip--., th «-li?T!i- 
puiLzee, the tining outiuig oud thr gorilla, foul one? .* oonm . n 
afiru-rtior, ami liiut i.liig knoedtof was evolved fmm v«-i lowur 
f irms, fro m *omu .‘uriiei type of jiiitmiu.il whb-h tvu - [tsclf 
deiaviuk'd from 11 Hiennmorpltous reptile. nud lliU uynin irmu i 
sent-:: nf amphibian*. nod thes: again from primitive fish. This 
grntjalogy in favn-d no t.lir cfimpariana of aiuuTs anatomy with that 
of uther vertebra <t-d .mimidts am! it fa rnaflnnod by the curious 
1‘lnw**- through which hi: t«wly pwi Mnro birth." For he be¬ 
gin* to if be lien- to in'« fifth, with gitl-alit* nod it /falidikt- heart 
and kiditoy. Ju juis- i through ith*«t« that rrmll the tuufihitjian 
aud reptile, .mil LktinLu rwupituhttH luwor mnmtimluiti etruouins* 
Ho line for it time it tklL Hu dtura not brgui human, even m hi* 
ihctirldttaj (tevelofmiejit; be atmjrfflM Llinnurh to fiumiu ■ 
a score of emuII thing-: of no mil antage in him in l be bait mid 4 In¬ 
direction of the liiijr upon Inn limb*, for example. lie neulbt tin 
ape 

Thru ugh million' and millum-i of live*, man has been uhtoMl 
to aiush powem and hojuw an hr. Etna to-day. He ho* com,- from 
n -rttr ami movement in the waters in this, unci he fiues now, 
with “ growing loiwrriqmim^ mid will, hi- focalcrtloble meitti 
dattinks*. The writer foltow.i fhi-- vH-w of titan'* origins U 
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aF-i.ma l<i 1ii»i to In? fx quite firm ty established one. But it Ji 
urll la bear in mind that tilt aiunml .-lurestry of man is t-rll) 
piia*]'jtiatelj denied hy many able and even teamed pm pic. Tbe 
government of the state id Tennessee. for example, i- : o entirely 
convinced tit the contrary that it has prohibited the teaching 
of this- opinion m any of ii> Kohoul* imd college The futility 
ec-uuUl 19 uof. itpfmretitly. tu lie mentioned, Ami tho aoihority 
of Mr. William .Tuiniii^ Bryan (who Eallnwed hie great proto¬ 
type JeffirHUii in ihis mailer) *o weighed in the scale uaaiiurt 
i lie Is toil'u ic '.ii tvuHd in Lho trial tit Dilv ton that ensued. 

It it sometime £ alleged that various relit!ions bodies. and 
parti' iikrly the Itoirwu Catholic Church, Eire opi>osed to this 
view of man’s descent from animal ancestors, hot thid docs not 
Berfli in lie the m-e. The .Rnnum t'atholio Cbuttth i- im more 
committed to the view that nmn wrre *pcdfilly ere* red than it 

us lo the doctrine that the world re fin: or that it is t.|i. litre 

a boot which tht sun n-vnlvc' 1'topic nnob imagined that -ueh 
were lii- d * trim^ of tin Church, but all that ha- since been 
cit'd red ii|i quite Mii'faetorily. Many individual Iwlievtrs rila 
sent from liic scientific opinion. Ixsoatifte they feci, it is more 
ii-fr|ul\ Lo suppose that man lias fallen father than risen, hut 
tlnnt objection docs not commit their Church pus a whole. The 
tusk of the historian is to deal not with wind, i* seemly but with 
what is truer. No ccoisitlentitle ('briarinn body, indeed, now 
insists upon the exact and litoral neawptanre of the Bible (lurru- 
tivc ; to that, the freedom* of gh-at poetry are very properly 
conceded; and so long ftfl tin brologfel (]»*•*- Otrt insist, Optm all 
animal origin frr the aoui of man them it really jio dispute bc- 
twrcti Hcismv And religion in this matter. It is n*^L fair L.im- 
evi'r, to in. to an account of man's dtscpiit without ibis 
preliminary intimation. The writer Lulls what he believc* t<* 
le the truth, and it is not for him to state the arguments of 
opponent? which do out npficar to him to he valid imd to which 
he could not do justice. 

In l he cnat* of many of the great innmnml* it in (H—>iblc to 
tract the descent, of lie existing sjwdiw almost step by Alep 
from hu Eocene rniassior. This is «i with the elephant*, fur 
esomplrr, the canu-k and hur-.w. Th* "tries in the*? instance 
Hfp very complete. Tlntna are multitudes of spcuiinenfl and 
gradation*. Itut it has Lo fit admitted ibut the fossil 
nriunhi* of human ancestor? tire rare and imperfect and r hut 
liiTuid pt|w -til) remain to be tilled in. In the days when the 
great English naturalist. Charles Darwin, first drew the atten- 
tioti of the world lo this question with bis tfj J/m*, tht' 
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known prchteinric remain'. of rthiQ were rare uid unhelpful, 
Between Un 1 null! mtil t)m ureal apes a great gulf <eeim-d In l*e 
fixed. und the uaiMliij; link" te-omne a by-word in popular 
discussion. It in only quite iwently Unit wtip- have Is-.-- ji 
found of Creatures which awem. to bridge that interval. Q’Lio 
must si rikine of these aro the Thnngs skull, diftcovernti in 1024, 
nncJ *uhspqriei[th described bv Professor Dftrt of iTutettmcftbui'g. 
mol Hie wonderful ceric* of '■knits of n sub htihum tiroaturo 
iiinftttihfttpii *, found still more recently it Tcking. Both of 
'h*-~- Hod* n.'VBftl cretMiirv* which were in many resp-eta half- 
v. 1'. betw-en own and uj*-, The to-th, the bniin-c^.-^ the 
outage uf tin- Lead and thr- ilapv of the forehnud nr-- snore 
Imituin Hum any iij*.da k ami jnon- simian than any recorded 
hum an brunt?’* 

It is frequently alleged that Darwin taught tluvl mini te 
dfsttmli’il from some m mo like upe such as the dumpauxeu, the 
onuig'niitiinp:. or the- gorilla, but Hint of ooiirse is as reasonable 
a* -Jibing that 1 uin “descended 11 from same Hottentot or Euqtri- 
rr. iii\ young or ynungw tliun mveoJf. Other:-* to this 

obji.i.lioii, viv that mars in descended From the cnjimnm ancestor 
nl the chimfHitizec, the tinmg-Otttantt. and tin? gorilla: Some 
*’Mtithm|«uli >gi.st ■«' 1 luivcr even indulged in ■« .-qicenlutian whether 
ruaulcmd may nut h*vtr a timibJi- of treble origin' the- negro being 
deseivuJi'd from a guiilJa-Ukc an rets tor, thr Chinese from an early 
omim-outiing, and the ’ White" nur from a ehimpmzee-likr 
ancestor; and -:u on, The chimpanzee by thi* brilliant theory i- 
the European a 1i>wk brother, with a better claim to dini‘ and 
intermarry with the beat “Nordic" fiumlirn thug tho muni dii- 
tant negro or China man. These are prejiostfroiis idcos, to be 
mentioned only to be diBiniseed. It. ivm formerly assumed that 
ih. htmian UJOCSteu ™ "'probably arboreal, but tbs mtttffiifc 
hie 1 am ring ihni-.: who qualified to form an opinion ncems to 
Ia* that be was a 'ground nj*-, und that the coating ages 
have dereliija-d in the urixirtal direction from a less arboreal 
origin. 

Ii out- puts this skdvfoii of a man and the skeleton of a gorilla 
Kiik? by finite. Iteotr lit-nerul reacrtibJam»v ia so greaf tltat h fc- r^sv 

IK jump to I lie com: l union IteH the former J* dt-rivi?;! . . H u« ! \ 

type a-s the latter by a process. u ( brain growth and gem- ml rt* 
tineiocnt . I tut ii one examines tiloridy into one or tv- 1 ' dill. iw|k>«i 
tl* gup fl-ifieriH. Burl k tiiisr -tress h.vr iMaptly beau Jmd upm 
ill.- I read of thr foot. M.;n walks on his tau and his heel, lus 
great toe is Ids chief lover in walking, ua tin? reader muv ^ for 
hjui.H.‘tf if lie examines hte own footprints on thfi bitthiuom floor 
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iind mdesi where tin- pres^urei IeiILz an the footprints become fainter. 
Hi* givait- tw ii th& king -uf hi& Ujcm, 

Among ail the a|*i- and monkeys, the only group that Lave 
their great toe* developed on anything like the mm& fa-hinri 04 
man are some of the kmuis. The bo boon waits on a I Lai font 
ami nil his toes* using his middle toe as his chief thro^ off, much 
a=* the bear does. And the three great apes all walk on the outer 
aide of the foot in a very different manner from the walking of 

tnan. 

Tlje great ape* lire forest dwdhjr*; their walking i- incidental; 
fcltoy have not the mmblim^ of monkey* among t tzm but they 
&re frequently and habitually of! the ground The gorilla b 
the teavtod muJ most tares tri&L W hen they are on clu ground 
they often use their Fore-Umb£ T running on their knuckles in m 
very uuliuntau fjUihioD- Their aims air relatively much longer 
than man’*. They have very distinctive methods of climbing; 
they swing by the arms much mure than the monkeys do r mid 
do not, like the ktler, take off wiih a spring from the feet. They 
ha vp no tails to help them. ITiey have a *poriol(y developed 
climbing stylo of tht tr own. Bur him walks so well and rmui 
rf i swift Sv J4« to suggest a vitry lou^ ancestry uppn the ground. 
Aim. he fipfes* not climb well now: he climb* with caution and 
he&iUf inn. 

Conceivably, the precursor of the man and suImillui we did! 
pri.-^eiilly desert be Was, at the opening of the Cuitiufuie Period* 

:j ujitj Living chiefly on tbs umiiud, hiding anion ^ ruck* 

rather than Lret-a as the Gibraltar monkeys do. It could climb 
tftsfea fairly well and holt! things betfretn its* great tot and 
second too (as the Japanese w do this day), but it wa*- already 
coming down to the ground again from a still remoter* a Mesmiric 
urboreiil ancestry 

Moreover, it is to bt> noted dint man floes iml swim iinturally ; 
lie has to learn to swim, mid that to point to n bug-landing 

■HO]Kivntjuii from rivera and bikes ami tin* r*n. It quite under 
triwithblti ihnl such a creature would very rarely die in water 
in &uch viri’um^tiUiL^ os to k-avo bones to become fossilizitd. 

It muni always be borne in mind that among its many other 
impurf&ctionfi tbit Geological ftfiQod nsemdly contains eJjiiu* 
ilikut evirieui H iiriiy of water or marsh creature* of i>F creatures 
eo^Llv and frequently drowned. The Paine reason* that make 
imv Lraot* of the anoeetora of the mam main Hire and relatively 
unfirecumble in the Mi^c-xosrj recks pttibahly unite the eigtM* 
of possible human ancestors fare and relatively unpruciirablr in 
the Cainnaoic rocks. &ueh knowledge a* we have ul ths earlier 
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nUiit, for KAiujilr, i* linin’?, entirely obtained from a few 
jnffi tvin'li they went imJ in which they lum» leit their marks. 
Until tin- Jwnl Hetnb*'t-nr times they lived and dice] tn tbo open 
or in the fiirrst , and lheir indie* were cim^unani or decayed 
altoicn thiT 

Herat cm tin- ancestors of unui, like tin- i*rv,*r ape® of to- 
day. were probably iii'vrr a very ulmttdiQt race. They Wfcrw 

□at like- Willi hfirsfb- and dwr. fur exam pi. . uiiixih can &.> tu gn.Mil 
hrrda and haw. been repre-vmoi by hundred-; ami tLouaiuiib if 
m i milli'iici- nf indiridiinl ■ in every generation. Plenty of the>c 
htrlijvora loui.f nlwayj tie getting drowned or pulled into (In: 
Witter by I'tfleodllt'- tir killed in the mud near a lirinkinj'-pkoe. 
i hey load lift.* therefore, The gtrui iipos, utt the cnntrarv, 

a l<«iP or in prurv with n voting one or •«. they range over wide 
itfcaw in .search nf food, mid drive away other competitora of their 
own specie*. They nr? •solitary creature* wwdtxiy each cine u, 
territory of its own. They need very sjwoiid food. It i~ doubt- 
ful whntW iliereare mom than a feu thousand nud there n$sv 
be “lily n few hundred jjoriiHus in the world. Whok- gsnemtioris 
.If them may pass ;* way without a single ulu- I whig fusdlbed. 
I'liere u a nifcss nf reasons for supposing that man ‘a mitetrlur 
I*:;, ci, n edit ary ape of a similar type He nuigCM 1 a kina or in small 
fiiuulivn over wide- areas. D07.11> .if kindred species living under 
iadi emidifi' iiH> may have pn^ed away completely and left 
floaroely a tmw. ami iJw chance* that paWntotogi^u will come 
ujKin that trace muni U- poor indeed. 

It 1* well to lx*jir in mind, also, (hut the Record of tin- Hoc-ka 
Juts still to in* thoroughly exumined. It hs.ii been studied mdv 
for a feu echo ration*. oml by only a few men in t'uwli gem-in tjml. 
Practically oulv western Europe’ has been explored in thin con- 
tiexinn Them may be, then? probably are tlimtsunds uf ,fe- 
itiil untouched containing fragments lirwi vestiges of mini 
«™l his prugenitorc. In Ada. m India or the Kml fiidift*. or in 
Africa. tln> mum jUutnraatang dues must tie hi-id to [n America 

it ««iiif probshb that anything Sitfehuman will lie found. 
Util what we know ton lay of early mmt umy be the moron t scran 
of u li-iki will i»ir scuily bo knuwi]. 

i iir np< :. and monkey- appear to have been dilfe initiated 
alra (tv Of Tii.. itfghming of the Cnirareok Age, «iut Mirra nra . 
number of I Jiigwecn:' and Aliucentr njms ivIium mkdfbju to mu 
..ii-.tiicr and to their «ub human assumates to bu ttn-enllv dr 
.scnfani. have srill t.. U mado out. Among these u« miv m tin ion 
ZbytvjoMrtws ol tin Mimcnt Age, with a very Jummn fo.jkiu« jaw. 
lit tin ■■'iwiiiik Ihlh of ntirthern India rcmaiits of some vexy 
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interesting apes have b«U found, of which Si'-upitfittu* and 
Faint, pithtcu* diotl -mu,- qUHHhtunui traits. Propliopiffoctu, 
fp.m the Oli^rtK'eiHi <if Ejjyji, must have been a very interesting 
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creature. It was a liW.lt »P* tli(r «® of * s 5“ lU Rll <j 
it mr hare been on the ilirt* Urn* of ancestry of the anthropoid 
apwi 0 f to-day- It *r« also very close to the austral human 

stem. 
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Probably n 11 t hnre animals. These nenr■ mi*ti„ used imji lrniwa jJ*. 
Charles Darwin represents hahouns u* opening mots by break mil* 
tltfint with f-tcmiw, lining stakes to prise up mcLs in the hunt ini 
ins-xK wild striking blutva with it id;* nnrt atones. The ehirn 
l“««* nuikf-s itself .► vet ,.f ircr lint by intertwining brunches. 
&JO&S apparently chip;**! b>r urn have beau found in strata of 
OliguCftii- Age m ! Bojiti-ile? [ft Belgium. FuttaiMy t.lii' implement* 
using dfapositlmi n,t*; tiliBsdy |ia -mit in tins ilraozoio iuihsIur 
from which we. appear to be descended. 

M 

Fird True*# of Manlike. Creator?#. 

A id on« the earliest evi(huii*ie* of some creature more man¬ 
like than uuy living a f -- up,in earth, are a number of Uinta and 
atom* vary roughly chipped trad ahajicd *o as to bo hold in Hio 
hami, Tlu.ee were prnhnhjy used a** biuut-a^ Three, early 
iiiiiiluiiiL’i'itii (‘ Eoliths") are often no crude and lutuplr that 
there- wit* for n long time a controversy w hot lie: they were to 
be regarded as natural or artificial production* Among Dre 
,.Mrii t pioneers .if the loiter view was Mr. Harri^m, i* grnvci. of 
Igbtham m Kent, one of t bow modest and devoted observers to 
whom British geology oww so much. At first his Eoliths were 
rouii-d mid dfrid‘-d by arehreologests, hut Today he baa the 
Hoienlifir Wnild with him in the recognitiou of the ipingt-human 
origin^of many of hi* specimens, iih him nc omit honour 
lr. ^ , J r Iai'vU Abbott, ,l j^TU^r, of St* bwiiftrrl^ who#te inti- 
inate knowledge of atom h truetLire h«- hcmi of the utmost value 
in thesedknussioiia: while the rencarohe* of Hr, .1 Kdd Muir in 
the Fliooene and Pleistocene deposit* of East Anglin are most; 
imj urbmt in their hearings im the whole problem. 

The date of the corUtmt of these Eoliths is put by geokiglst* 
Ji ' i'Jh-Tnc—that is to say, before the First QlaeiaJ Ago. Thev 
occur aUo throughout the First Interglacial Period. Wc know 
of no hoin-s ur other remains in Europe or America of thn ipimd- 
huruati liiiiip of hair a Thillisiu years ago, who math' and n«ed 
the*’ im pi 1*1 mi it-: A doubtful exception ie a molar tooth found 
mgravels of the Upper Pliocene at .Snake Creek. Nebraska, which 
is thought by noun- to hnvi Uhinged in a mature t<. which the 
name H##prr<nntJteeur ithr ttYdem Ape) hits Im-™ given It is 
mu«*h damaged. and may ant liav« I * lunged u, , vn utuliroi.md at 
all, hut. io sonui other foisii aniiuul. 

But :«t I null in Java. in *Etat.ji which arc -aid to enrrfc&jMiTid 
either to the Liter Fliocetui or to the American and European 
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Kirst Ice Age, there have been found some scattered bonm of 
a creature aiu h as the maker* .*1 the*' **rh impleiin ; , - may 
have Ik^Uh The top of i dkull. some tooth, mid a liugk-boiHi 
have ht-t-n found. The skull eliowe * bnun-cusc about half¬ 
way in ecu; between llmt of the ebiiujKunce and man, but the 
thigh-bone » that of a creattm.' as well adapted to standing amt 
running ft* a mim, and m free, therefore, to use it® hands 
The creature was not a man. nor was it an nrhmt-nl ape 
like tin.* ehimpamtec. It was a walking ape. It lias been 
named by nature lists 
PitkeemithmpH* erect tt* 

(the walking ape-man). 

Of the makers of 
1 ho European Eoliths we 
have yet no Ik nifs at 
*11, We can only tsuesa 
at their appearwhe. 

While tluie early 
men or “ttlli-men” or 
“ p^miu-mbiL r> of the 
Eoliths were running 
about Knrojsf four or 
five hundred thousand 
years ago, there were 
matsmritlu, rhiuo- 
eevotea, » hitgi' hipf.o- 
potam.iia. a giant 
Iwa vw t and a bison and 
wild tottic in their 
world, There were also 
wild horses, and the 

sabre-toothed tiger still , 

abounded. There ore J» traces rd Items or true tigers at that 
time in Europe, hut there were heare, utter*, wolves and a wilt! 
hoar It irniv lie that the early inb-msi sometimes [dayed 
jirekal to the sabre-toothwi tiger, aud finished up the bodif* on 
which the Utter hud goigt-d itself. 

§3 



Tht Heidellrrg Sub orn. 

The curliest memof the species f/omu in the - 
record k known only oft a of W. a jaw beme This jnw - 

Usnu wso. found in a sandpit near Hdddberg, at a depth of 
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I iglitT fret from this stirfaw, and it is not the jaw-bom of r% 
l “ t| Vn nndnrstmul man, hut it is mate-like in every ttspevi, 
except t.1u*t it hn.H absolutely no trace of a chill:; it is more 
itiuAsive than , man 1 *, mid in muY^nne^ behind con hi nm, 
it h- ihotijghl. iunv given the tongue suflkiGnt play for action folc 
ajjtvL'k. Jt i- !.u[ .in 4 |h-V jou -forte iht- teeth urt- human, 
rim owner of Uii* jaw-foum iuts been variously named Htmo 
atnlvUKrgettm and P ata o mtth nfw:* Mtiitlhtriyniu, according to 
the (i5-.timi.t- fornifd of Iii# tuiiiaiiitv at soh-huiiiiiiiitv hv* vari'ius 
Authentic*. He Jived in a world not remotely unlike tin- world 
(i l.lte *till earlier sub-mail of the lirst itnjikiiisnt s; the -kijn -iti. 
in which it wjm found show that there were vlephunfo. hoi’se-t, 
difowmjs*, ltb>oo. a moose, and so forth with it to the world, 
hut tin* ^almc-toothed tiger was rlcglining and the lion wotg 
*pr*wiWfe aver Europe. The mjplewerrts of thin period (known 
rt " Illy Uu'JlcAii 1 ■ ricii E J pi re a vrrv COfl ki ivlvuic^ n tion 
<>r tlj * PDooetin J^o. They ue well made fort eery much 
tHfrycr iluni my truly human imjdemonta. The Heidelberg man 
nuiy have had a very big body mfo forge forc-iimha con^j^nding 
with the great sue mul ma.-.hvc dutneter ..f the jaw, lie may 
have l.weu a hairy, strange looking, inhuman ditiitum. 


H 

PitiJoirr: Satfrmttn. 

WeiniLsi turn uw the Retrod for, it may be. mother 100 000 
yranf for the mat remains of anything human , Jr FiibdmmoiJ 
I hen m tt deposit usenfo-d to Um Third intorglucini Period, which 
may have li^run 100,000 years igo unci larteil 50,000 war? the 
“a ?™ 1 " 1 jifocra of a whole skull turn up. Tin .fop«.ii ismd 
lvlnrh may liuve hem derived from the washing «»! -if afcffl earlier 
gmv 1 -tr.ita iitiH This sfoill fragment im.y be in n uliLi- u , old 

M the first Qlaeinl Age. Tlie h«my remains diftn vised at 
I L-id^wn in Swss=!\ diepUy a creature still rtseeudfon onlv verv 
gradually from the Mih-hiimtin. * ’ 

The lirrt wrnp* nf this skull wen? found in an excavation for 
™ ui javel in Su-*. Hh by fct at, her fragment at this skull 
S™“ hu<ltt,(! out tnm the qoamr heaps, unti ■ . :|l jj 

,Hi P_ r _ m ' 11 * Uiir.'k t*ku|i f thicker thuti that of 

«m living r«« o£^l* and it bn* u brain wpadfcv bfamdiiito 

^"' n ' n Ul ’ n yf l iihewnthrvpu, and taiui, Thb creature hu 
™ n Inn tf| w», the dau b-niatu In Un- -nme gravel 

jjifo fount I teeth of rhtnocero*. hipfpjpiiiimas. aiid thts 

l*£-Uiiie ui a tlesr with marks upon it that may f*> ct its, A 
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curiumt hat-shaped instrument of elephant bone Isas bIho Ikj^u 

XJicro u:-^, moreover. a jaw■ bone amori^ the* scattered 
renmui i wine!. wa* at tirst assumed, uutunUly enough, to Iwlrtng 
to Einatkrowt*. littt which it was afterward- -ugm Urd wn» pn- 
btihlv that *'i o chinipmaw*, It ii* estmorriiiiitrih like that <d 
a chimpanzee, bm Sir Art hut Keith, nne of the great**i authorities 
in these questions. it, after mi exhaustive .maly-ris ■» his 

Antiquity o/ (New Edition, 108C], to the skull with wnreb 
it u fcmml. It in «s * jaw-hone. Ear less human in character 
than the jaw of the much more ancient Homo tfethfeftjerprnria, 
Intt the teeth art in some respect* more like thaw of Urine men, 

Sir Arthur Keith, swayed by the jaw-boiir. doc* hot think 
that Eoanlktopus, in spite of its name, b A Cfeattuv in thr direct 
■utMttnr of man. Much less is it an intermediate form between 
lilt* Heidelberg man and tin- Xwitul-n hul man -w *|mll presently 
de»-nf«- 1' *w Ottlv related. In- thinks, to the trmr ancestor 
of mnn the manti is related to Ole chimpanzee. It was it 
hi emitter < vf \ mirnK-r ut *imm of aiib*humim rm inti^g a]#* of 
IK, IV tirnn ope-Uke Intelligence, anti if if was not on the line 
ruvnl it w..- at .itiv rate a wiy close colhn- vn 

After tliis glimpse of a skull, tk faewd for vr-rj many 
Centura® Jiirc*> nothing hut Hint impU-aeUts, whwh Improve 
stand! v in quality. All the bones of the cretin - that 4tUM.il 
them have genre, all the thing* of muni and *kii> their ..<«knk 
nm\ all is dwaved ami lust. and would Jmva hsm forgotten 
if „ ^ rrc not for these stone*. A wry ahojacterfetoc form i-‘ 
slinped like * oh*. with one (lot side striatal off at. one Now and 
, 15 ,. o 0icr si-b worked- The arehaKdngists ns the Keeonl ««■ 
tlnues. are presently a hie to distinguish sempers, borcre, taro*, 

dtiit^ tlioi'Viug.*tr>iiea. and thr liki5. . 

Progress » now more rapid; in a tew centuries the jfoape M 
Ac turni jw shows liirtinct and »ta>§nUabte impromtnentst 

Anti then com® quite a number uf remain*. The tourifi 
fit,toud Age is rising toward* ih umximum. Man * (d«Ug to 
esives and leaving VeMige* there; at Kmpina in t reat ts. at 
Neanderthal iv.tr 'iHta-Murf. at Spy. human remains have been 
found, skull* anil bones of a creature that i* certainly .* mnn. 
Somewhere ulwul WJM years ago, if not earlier. UMg 
Horn-, Xrmuierihaltmdi (also ™lk'd irnttyt «»d «'»"»« 

vunius i, a quite passable hunmtl te-bi* Hi - tliuiuh w<» not 
unite equal in flexibility and usd.dm- t« ■« hwimm Diiitii. b. 
2U)perl forwonl and cm.id nut hold hU head erect « -ill l.y.m! 
men do, bi was ohiiikss. and p riwps incapable of speech, there 
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K \ erc us difference* about the ftntuncL the pulp cavities, mid 
*££? f hh ^Vr ^ r jf Btl lining men. lie van wy 

m ■{<>.?. be won, indeed, not quite of the human specif^: hut 
there is n,> depute about bis attribution to the How. 

He was certainly not <WiKfni from Ewuthropu^hxv. bis iuw- 
bone tm lift* Uh? Heidelberg jaw-brnie w to make it posable 
thi. the dumber and heavier a thou** ml 

oen tunes before him, waa of bia blood and race. 
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THE NEANDERTHAL MEN, AN EXTINCT RACE 
(The Early Paleolithic Age) 

$ 1 The Wofid^bm Ytar&Agu* § 3. Thr. Last PalieclitMe Men. 
g £« The Baity Lift o/ ikn g 4. The Rhodesian Stull 
Xeandefthal Men . 

§ 1 

In the time ul the Third Interglacial Period the outline of Euro|*i- 
und western Asia was very different from what it is bo-day. 
Geologists arc able tu mark out the broad lines of the differences; 
we give a map of their conclusions. Vast areas to the wral 
and north-west which are now under tb AtlftMie water-- 
were then dry land, the Irish Ben and the North Sea ware rivr-r 
valleys. Over these northern area* there spread mid receded 
and spread again a great kc cap such a* noves central Green- 
bud to-day . Thl- vast id? tejh which Lovcrcd both polar re¬ 
gion* of the earth. withdrew huge of water from the 

ocean, and the ^-adevt-l consequently foil, exposing groat arcsei 
of land that are now Bdhmcrged again. The Mediteiram-aii 
urezi tvaa probably a great valley hww the general sen* level, 
containing two inland ses? cut off from the pneiul r^can. I he 
climate* of thi* Mcditerranc^ui basin was perhaps cold temperate, 
mid the region of the Sahara It Ihc *<mt h weis not then n de-^rt 
of baked rock and blown Hand, hut a wdJ watemd and fcrtUe 
country. Between the iee aheel* to the muih and the Alp* arid 
Mediterranean valley to the south stretched a bleak wildeMcfca 
ivhnNC dineite nlumged From h&rdme^ to a mild hijidlLDf^ 
in ul then harden f"d again fi r tier Fourth (3 htcial Age* 

Across tilils wildcrrir^ which is oow the great plain of Europe, 
wruifhtrmi a various fauna At iirst there ware hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, mEimiuoths b and elephants. The nabne -fixithed 
tiger was diminishing towards extinct inn. Then, as the air 
chilled, tilt- hippopotamus. and then filhef w arm th-loving Ctra- 
furt^, reaped tu coitre so far riflith, and the *nbii! -toothed tiger 

disappeared a) together. The w deftly rnammuMi, tin? wofcUf rhino* 
eernn, the tnmk ox F the brnm, the aurochs, and the reindeer 
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became prevfclcait, atul Liie temporal Vegetation. gave place to 
plants ot a more arctic type* "Hie gWict* Bpte&d gnu fh ward 
to the maximum of the Fourth Glacial Age [about 50,00Cl year* 
aguj* and then recedod again. 

in the earlier phn*e s the Third Interglacial Period, a etrtain 
tin in Iter of :Mit - H f irmly groups nf rm-n (i/cre.n XcaftdzrtJta!r^ciis \ 
and probably nf iiilnmeu {Bomihmpi w minted w t.ht Jam!, 
having uuthiii£ bill their Hint mmlnhrnt- in witne*- to tlirlr 
[inra-nca, The nr m-iy haw Imjeu other imjdcmunt-making jfjieeife# 
of u-Lom -i[ present we have no um^ Hum it auspiiutm. They 
probably toad u multitude and variety of wooden imptum cut-si 
also; they Jmtl probably learnt much about the shapes of objects 
und the um of different shaped from wood* knowledge which 
they (ift^viinhs applied to atone; hut none of this wooden 
materia) has survived; we ewu only specula to about ita forms 
and use?. 

A* the weather hard t-tied to ibs maximum of severity, the 
Krjuidmbd mm —a In-uiy, if would -eetn. acquainted with the 
iia* of iirt —began to shelter under ruck bdgvb end in cavt^ 
anil -o leave remains U hind them. Hitherto they had \*wn 
accustomed to aqu&t in the open about the tiro and near their 
water supply. But they wen sufficiently intelligent U? adapt 
themselves to the new and harder cpouditiuns. 

As for the suh-iucu, they see in to l&ave succumbed to the 
street- of this Fourth Glacial Age altogether, Tlio rudest 
implement? presently disappear. 

Sul merely mmi taking to the caves, Tfafe period ako 
hud a can: linn. » cave bear, and a cave hyaena. These creatures 
had i*' lx- driven out nf tire eaves- ami kept out t.sf lilt cave* in 
which these early man wanted u* «ju-it mid hide; and no tkmhi 
(kc was an elkctive method of eviction and protetfckim Pro- 
b*kW curly men did not go deeply into tire cnivc?, bcc±me* tkcv 
funJ no mean- of lighting their reoes^tt. They got in fur enough 
to lx? out of the w^atluTp xml stored wood and food in add roruer-i. 
FtThnjifi they barricaded the cave immth* ! heir only avjkikbk 
light for going daeply into the caverns would be corfuics. 

What did these Neanderthal men mint t Thtsur only po^ibls 
wi^ijMjihs ffii killing such giant creature* a* tire nmmnicUh or 
the vavc Imur, nr I lie reindeer, wuv e[x*u> of w.,hmL Wooden 
duhai ami thnpr big pieces «f Quit they left I it bind tlicrti, tfre 
41 t'iicihun ur,d 1 j/mi^tcrUm" jmplmivm>, and probably thoir 
usual quarry was bnniUur game. But they did ctfUildy cat the 
diflh of iht big Fjt-*«fca when they had * chance , and j*?rhap- 
they followed Lbem whet a «iek or when wuimdvd by combat*. ur 
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Un»s* jidvitotnge of thorn when they wore Inspired or m troubks 
™ ur «»to. The Labrador Indians still hill the caribou 
■ ■ ■ 1 -j *it iiwkwarrt mw ciG^iiiji*, At- in iXn-on, 

.hi trench has h-vett found which is supposed to have 

l,wn ■' J’aJwlithL* tr »i. hr elrphauts. We know that The 
Varekr timbre partly..re their kill where it fell; but they brought 
buck the big morrow-bones to the cave to creek and eat at 
lehmro, because few ribs and vertebra arc foumJ in the cave.,. 
Imt great quantities of cracked mil .split lung bones. They 
used skins to wrap about them, and the women |irobal>L dresiod 
Ihr -king, 

V>>- know also that they were right-handed like modem men, 
■n-s?«iii*e the left side of the bruin {which serves the right side of 
the body} is bigger than the right. Hut while tho back parts 
“f the Israin, which ileal with sight and touch and the eneruv of 
lku body, are well devtlopxl, the flout parts, which are r<, n . 
necteil with thought and fijwcvh, are comparatively sumll It 
“** as big a brain as ours, but different. This aperies of Hvw 
had certainly & very different me; tali tv from nurd, its individuals 
were tint merely simpler and lower then wo are. tlujv wert nr. 
r.noiJii 1 :- line lr mny bo they* .lid not a,*nk at. nil, nr very 
^piiE4]r£_-\v * had nothing tli-iL wo ftiimiici ccil.1 i 


§ s 

The Daily Lift of itu Xwtndtrihal jfok 

In Worthington Smith’s Man the Primes! &n>agit there H 
a jury vividly written ilescriptiaf. of early Rdwolithfc life, from 
Which much of the following .recount W borrowed In the 
giiiHi. Mr. it orthiiigtdn Smith uririiiiiL^ a more extensive social 
life. ;l larger community, and a more definite division .d labour 
ivm.^ng its members limn is altogether jmrifhd-le in thi- of 
fluoh .subsequent writings as ,J. ,L ^ memorable f >,*v 

<m hniiml Ltiw For the tittle tribe Mr. Worthington Shiitli 

uesciilHrii, there has been substituted, therefore, u fumih .. 

mull I the Imulcndup of one Old Man, and tin* suggestion!- >if 
llri Atkinqen m to the Iwhuvioui of the OJd Mm. kve 
#<Sric« 3 tl into 1I9.9 ftki, i 4 x?Ji + 

Me. W ori III til! ton Smith dvaerilits a sqnMting-place near a 
stream. f-vnu*! primitive nau, having no pets or other vwfiwLi. 
must needs have kept close- to a water supply, and with some 
fibdk chfis adjacent from which Hints could l» got to work, 
llir- air was bleak, and the fire was tJ f great importance. totalise 
Ureis omce ont were not easily ij-lil in those days. When not 
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required to blii7.o it was probably bunked down with n.she 1 Hm 
nmel probable way In which ftfeff were started was Uy backing 
a bit of iron pyrites with a dint amkfat dry dead Iwvts; emi- 
oretinn* of iron pyrites and Hint* ore found together in England 
where the ganlt and chalk approach each Other- Tin- litt le group 
of people would lie squatting about umith+t a litter of fern* mo$p § 
and b-uda-likn dry material. Some of the women and children 
would nved to be &m- 
tinuiilty gathering fuel 
to Wp up ilit fires. It 
would 1 hi a tradition 
that had grown up. The 
young would imitate 
their elders in tide tack, 
perhaps there would be 
rude; wind il&eltm of 
Iftnigha <in one *ide of 
tin* encaTiipnitHt- 

Tlte Old Muiip the 
father and master of the 
group, would perhaps 
l« engaged in hammer¬ 
ing Hint# beside the firm 
The children would imi¬ 
tate him and team to 
Use the h!iel rpt-ned frag¬ 
ment*, Probably Mime 
of the women would 
hunt good filiate; tiny 
would fish them oui id the chalk with sticks and bring them 
to the sqimtting-place. 

There would skim about. It seems probable dint nt « 
votv early time primitive tueh took to using Probably 

they were wrapped ahotift tht- children. and used to lie upon 
when the ground wuB damp and cold A woman would i^*rha|^ 
be preparing a dfciiL The imdile of the *kifi would be well screijxd 
fri-. of atJjM-rfliimiA flesh wttli trimmed Hint*, and then rthrined 
and pulled md ji gged out dat on the gras*, and dried in the rays 
uf the port. 

Away From the fire other* of the man pack prmvlen in *eareh 
oF foe I /but at night they all gathered rinse I \ rnund tV fin- nnd 
built it up. for it their protection ugamst the wintering 
byar and euefi like Iwast* of prey IV Uhl Hun was tin- only 

folly adult nude in the lit tie group. Thirty were women, bova 

* * 
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girl*, hut so v«un ns the bays wire big t'nmigli t*> mu.'.** the 
Old Slur* jealousy, lie would fall hull of them unci either drive 
tliftiu uf! or kill them. Si tin? girl- ti tight perhnp* go off with 
these exiles, or two or three of throe youths might keep toother 
for u time, wandering until ihvy tains njxtti some other group, 
from which they wiiujd try to steel i iiinte. Then they would 
pro bn hiy hill out among themselves, Some il»y, when hu was 1 
forty yous akt, perhaps, or even olilcr, mid his teeth ivuru nuni 
down and hi» energy abating, eotne younger male would stand 
up to the Old Man And kill him and reign in his stead. There 
tttui diort shrift h r the old at t.hn squatting-plaeo, So soon 

they grew wi-id; .imJ bod-tempered, trouble nnd death came 
upon them. 

VVlutl dill they rut a! the wcpifU.iing-jj]Hce 1 

‘Primeval man commonly demuibed .m * hunter of the 
great hairy miitumolh, of the bear, nnd the lion, blit it in in the 
highest degree km pro liable tlrnt the human lavage ever hunted 
animals much larger than the him?, the rabbit, and liic rat, 
Man was probably the minted rather than the hunter. 

“The primeval savage thus both herbivorous ami carnivoroua. 
He hud for food hotel-mita. beech-nuts, sweet chestnuts, earth' 
iintii, anil acorns. Ht had emb.apples, wild pears, wild cherries, 
wild gooeilieriirit, hullitces, norbs, sloes, blackberries, yew berries, 
hip* and ham, waterere*®, fungi, the larger and softer leal-buda, 
tiustoc (the vegetable siibstaucti called ' fallen stats by country' 
folk), the lloshv. juicy, .i«puriigiH-lik* rhUbuiCb or Mibterram-irL 
rtenis of the Ln nkr md iLLr phut hr. *« Well ^ utter deli- .mim 
rf the vegetable kingdom. He had lards’ «gp, young bin Is 
and Uu* honey and honeycomb of wild bera. He hail new is 
snails andIrags—the two latter delicacies are dilliiiglilv *»!,►. umd 
m Normandy mil lint tuny. He had tish, dead and'nlivu, and 
fresh- water tntws‘1*; he could easily catch Hah with his hand*, 
and jMiddh- and ♦live fur nnd trap them. By the seftsule hit would 
have fish. niolW*. mil ^eawesd. He would hove mtuiv of tho 
Urger birds jiiul mm Her taamnuib, which he urjuki easily secure 
by iluowing atuuM and nfjiika. or bv setting simple -mr.-= \W 
wuitld Juii,- th._ smite. If.e slow-worm, mid tlie crayfish H- 
wnuid luivo vnriotis grub*- mid the Luge Jnrvn '.,f Wile* 

rnul vnnoitt caterpillar- The taste for snterpUkra *Uil survives 
in t’binw, when, tin;, are sold in dried liundhi* in (hr uiarlnd* 

A chief md highly nonmbuig object of food would doubthodv 
I* bonce smashed np Uibo a stiff and gtittv paste, 

“A fact, of grear import unee is tbk—primeval man would 
uol be pArticukr about having hi* ttesk food i>ver-frv>b. Ite 
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would constantly find it in ft. dead ft&fo and, if wmi-fnilriEl. he 
way Id relish if rt&ne the )e$a—th*- tftsfo for high m half-jiutrid 
^(iii)e a£iit ettrvtves^ If dtivi*4i hy hunger ami hftni jire*!^eti r he 

wfflild perhaps hilt \™ikeTi:om|wuiiMQs or uiihealthy 

iihlldreij who happened tx* feeble or unsightly nr biirtheiw,*titc. 
The lurjger iutinjab* in a weak mul dying ^Uite would fio dniiht 
lx k my eh nought for; when these w*ie not forthcoming, <foad and 
ha If-rotten ex a tn plea would be nuFide to sufiice. An nuplcfifflnl 
Odour would nut he objected to: it- is not. objected to flow in runny 
continental hotels. 

The ravages gat huddled ch*.<- blether romici their lit-. 
Vrkli frtiita, bout- nnd hall-putrid ties is We tain imagine the 
old man and Jii? women twitching I lie -tin of their shouldem. 
brmra and jvuisite* «• they 'etc annoyed or Litton W ft* ot 
other in?' <Jte We can imagine the Large Tnrnu m nostrils. mrucA- 
tive of keen went, giving rapidly repeated sniffo nt the foul. 
Uii at Indore it V'-L.i consumed; the had odour <>i the meat and the 
Vttriona other disgusting odours belonging to n haunt of savage* 

being net-in the I«idt disapproved 

s ‘Man nt that time was not. a deffmrW miinud.fur he hud never 
been higher; he was therefore an exalt*! animal, and. low as we 
esteem Tiini nmr, lie yet tnprcseftted tllc hlgh'-at; stag* -f develop* 

room of the animal bJitgiloiti of Ilia tinti 1 . . 

That is at leak an irocejiteliU sketch >..l n KeaaidertUal 
sqiiattiijg'plaot. But before extinction overtook them. even the 

.Xeaiirli rliiiih nt l-arnt iinich «nd hviU irti 

Whatever tin older Tdusolitiik men did with their ucuil. 
there is JVOiwm U> supple that the later Bim* Neanderthal™.™ 
buried seme individual* at tost with trejwrt and cemmuv. 
One >*f the lx 1 ?! -known Neanderthal skeletons is thnl of a youth 
who mas- have been deli irately interred, He had I wen mhetd 
in a sleeping posture, head on tic right forearm. I ho head am 
ami lav on n ntiml-er «f dint fragments carefully pilid togethc-r 
“piflow fashion,” A big bnud-axe lay near'hi* Lend, and 
around him were numerous chaired and split ox bones, as though 
the it lind liecii a funr-ml fisaaU , .,i 

Thu fori of men may have wandered, squatted about ,blflr 
fin- .rod died in for R P» riofi ^tending ; nw H"'."™ 

,,.. ir „ nr more if w«- assume, that is, that tin* Heidelbiwjt jaw 
|„n, Muitga tt a raomber of the spent**. a jxttfod ho ru*-. tlml 
jdl tiro autatfiuiMit histnrv of our raw became* a tiling of yesterday. 
Along its own lino this specie* of M*m ivy ^. iurmUtroy n dim 
tradition, and working out it* limited peaibJJitite It* thick skid! 
nuprUoiifil its brain, and to the fad it wa* lowbrowed and bruuah. 
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The opinlajj that the Neanderthal m«j iH&w -Vender. 
tkttleMu) is nit extinct species which did not interbreed with, the 
trill- »» *i ( fi ■ - ■ heid by Ptufeasor Osborn, hut many 

unto, do liot aitittf Udt view. Sonic prehistoric skulL are 
regarded by them as otas3& between the Neanderthal and other 
t.vfX'** Further. Limy write and sfwnkuF living "Xt-vult-rtli!*lets ' 1 
in ccintcuipoBit^' jXipulittiiHLi. Quo observer him writ bin in the 
j>n«i of such types in the west of Ireland; anotlinr hut* obsemd 

t hem in Greece, These 
SO-railed " living Xenij- 
derthalers'' have 
neither the pec uliiiri ties 
of neck, Thumb, nor 
teeth that riisf.uigujRh 
the Neanderthal race 
of pre-men. The check 
teeth of true men. fur 
instance, hare Jong 
faagjs; ti® Noaiider* 
thaler's cheek tooth in 
mow rompliftittd and 
/tjKsialiszd, a lung toot h 
with short fangs, and 
his canine teeth were 
te#s like dng-teeth than 
our^. Clearly he was on 
, " different tine of dc- 

Vo kipnicnt. *>o f'lr ftnly western Europe* fe-n j)rcpwlr e^pWH 

f. »r F.viteoWhir re rosins. Excepting on« site, Krapina hi Croatia 
Ltrul the recently discovered Galilean skull, all we know of die 
Neanderthal »[icrte« ' Wio from that area. No doubt llu *u 
oi.-htor of I/wwi tapir n* (which specie* includes the Ta-mjiijiumd 
Wft5 * vnr - v «WL*i jHtrntEd creature to Htmo Xmmkrthul-* 

A ^ d wo nn> "”t «> from that ancestor as to have 
elimimted *4, mdred. ’ 1 Neanderthal ” but " Nwndcrthiilmd “ 
ty|»s. Urn existence of such type* no more proves that the 
Neanderthal spectra. tie makers of the Chtdkiin and Moustemn 
implements, mtertnvd with in dm European wn» 

than monlcy-fawt people testify (a mi i n U- f breed in * with 
fliiinkey* m with, fact-5 like Uum^ r ilmt tbete is mji Vatttinf 

strain Hi our fxipuUtuHii ” 











E nin ItfrLnhmt 

Jfj* ^trtURCrnfln |lHfllwiH*iit^ nfri mii nbuvs i* p <H* tb» at 

th' XwtLtrrLinl iunn or, JW Wy in lw v*tm of 1I1P rn*t*a*irrin iO 
a f ^||>- f ftN .», ’IV Uiuto r.-w I R^iiicri A-M> *f* tJw vr.ir* "T trifS 
rnvfi H*V mutant r-hnulil hot- ifo- rrUstv^Sy .i'ip **u jJ lit* |» 
bimimi 
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§3 

The Last I'uiirolitLic Mm, 

When I 1 m' Butch discovered Tasmania. they fouod a duturhed 
human men tut very greatly advanced beyond" this Lou. : 

Uthie rtog- Rot over mom of the world the Lover I’idreolithie 
culture W deve toped into a [non: coinplii'^lftl and Jnjthnr life 
twenty or thirty v-,u> ago. Th* 1 I isnuuiiflx}? were 

nul racially Meander Mi.ileiVi' thf-ir brain-cii^Tr, their nwk-lwnKi, 
llarir jaw s and teeth,difwlhal; they brut nuXeanderthd affinities; 
they were of the same ijwciw a* mirwdve*. They represented 
a NefUiderthrtlrjid am go in the evolution of the true tuen. There 
caw be hardly any doubt that tliroiiyboui the hundred* of ten- 
turiM during which the scattered little group* of Nttiufhrtlid 
mrji wete alt that represented m n in Europe, cn] men of our owjj 
'■**» ' h itorne other part id the world, wen.- working their way 
.’ilmig p.iraUel tim-i fnmi much the some stage ns the Meander- 
thalers ended at, and which the Tasmanians preferred to a 
higiivr level >A, power md adurvcrRciit. 'I'hr T:is man inns, living 
under omtimuiatbig enudi thins. remote from out other human 
t-Limjpetition or example, lugged behind the nst the human 
brotherhood. Y<*| ev-on in thi* IwkwanJ comer > f the world 
early foreil remain*. says Bit Arthur Keith, afcnw rhti! man has 
progressed. 1 lie Immstii&w of the early nineteenth wnturv 
were kss clumsy and brutish than their uiure mieimil kimmiem 

|4 

The Jihixlc' inn Sfodl. 

In the summer of 1921 a very interesting flml to made in 
a care on the broken Hilt property South Africa This wo* 
the dntll, lacking the lower jaw-, aud also ,» number of In me, 
of .v new "fwciM of Homo mtenaetfi&te between |] H , Ntwiidwtltal 
Mll f. «rw th* Tn» Men (Hvmn of whom w dull pnv 

jiLv tell I he ahull was but little mineral heed its. owner may 
Jmve been alive hut * few thmwmd years ago. The ■wridteruplu- 
.■! tiLLB region ttaum^ vague I he Khodesfcn man nuv have 
hunted the human up* r-f tie- T ilU n s - type fhia )Wlv d«- 
covered creature (ZTiwin |. tbh» Rhodesian tWttm, 

While showing rcwuibbm^ to Neanderthal man m certain 
fwiturea, had. far iut these reinshm show. none of the special 
rhanmtmitKS of a NcamWUuder; it- hrum-,,^. tirek, tetib 
™>»>e vvn (juite III the human line. AYe know nothing 
cd it, hands.) Bui the size efrfh. upper jaw and it, art brain r 
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ftiirnk** indicate ft lower jaw of more than Heidelberg rau.^n'ff*- 
liwi them; are apelike brow ridge* (hat thru] the Ktiui-I- r* 
thaler h,. 1 he ffeiitiift wfini- to have been an almost. huiiiiin 

liviu^ VL'it li jtth ajii^h ty\n? nf fact. It may have survival to ihir 
liumim period, wmi Ju*v»- Urn etmtemnDnirv with true men in 
»“*>' Africa, It may have |^„ „ terror’ lo the children “f 
the true men. 

From several places in Sooth Africa there on me H I«> remains 
nf a true human raw, the Boakop race. very ancient. hot him 
ancient has not yet been determined- The 13«-W men ii.ul 
nkijlL- more like the bring Bushmen limn any other surviving 
*«* lh *y w ^c much thicker and very Hindi larger, indeed 
tJM?y have a greater CO bit- content than modem European skulls. 
They were bigger, probably more intelligent Bushmen. They 

! b ‘‘ T*^ Lr T 1 m ' n y H ktin ™ ' r > tls Sfcnlli found 
at \Vadjakin JavasWjy More the discovery of mtraaOnptu, 
sod probably of the Pirmocvtre Age. appear to bridco the gap 
between Hhodesion man and the* Australian nWgiues- whifc 
the Jnlgai skull fouml m Pfefertoeom- deposit* in Quemslami 
fe T insnte nn ancestral Aiw&aToid type, .tillering from the 
modern aboriginal chefly in the greater :4it of the jaw 











CHAPTER 8 


THE LATER POSTGLACIAL PALEOLITHIC 
MEN, THE FIRST TRUE MEN 
(Later Palaeolithic Age) 

| 1. T/n! Canting of .J/tim Likf §3. Tht 1 tv«' *>J fht Pitiittf 

S*Wp 

1 1. The GttHjmphtj of th* $ +. A'-> 6M-ineu m Mncrtm 
Pahtjtiith if. \ l'ofhi. 

§ 1 

'l ira Xeanderthul type of man prevailed in Eurojx- ul leant for 
tons of thousand? »E yews. JfV ag. - that make all history wm 
,1 [Ling ,jf yesterday, these toady human creature* prevailed. 
It the H.udtdlmrg jaw wait that of a Xenndort holer, andif iWt 
i» hi) error in the estimato of the ttge of lluit jaw, then t hejNoan- 
derthnl race lasted out for more than 20<MHX) you ns I Finally, 
l*otween 4Q.U0O and 20,000 years ago. as the fourth ttluehil 
Age softened towards more "temperate coudi limns, a riiiTorent 
human type ciuno upon the European neone, and it would seem, 
L.\tem)iniUetl Homo A fftnttrrihnlfO't^. 

This new tvpo was prubalily dByt h'prd ill South A dpi nr 
Africa, Of in kind* now submerged in tin- Aknlihf iuittiu kniti-c, 
am! as more remain* are collected uul '-v =.!■ in ■ K-vutnulato. 
iiwu will learti HKW* of their muly At present we tan 

only piM® where and Imw. through tin slow pur. lief with 
the Xemiderthal coudu, these llrst irut tutu arose out of raw 
muiJ ex-lilre firogenU r. F t hundreds of centuries l.fn-y wi re 

mu>luring skill of hand ami limb, and jmwer and bulk of brain, 
in that still uiiknow u environment They were a 1 ready f ar above 
Uu, ^eanriarthal level of achwvmncnt tiid iiite%(rnws when fir-.* 
they come into our torn, and they* hiul already .ipiit into two or 
more very itisiiiictive racers. 

Tfaeao*newcontew did nut migrate ltd * Europe in Urn Ariel 
a.., M e of the wold, hut rather, as wmluiy by century the ciimut- 
amelinaiol. they fcUmvcd Ihw food ml pbtifcs to wmofa they 
w ere wxustumeii a* tb** *pmud into the new realms that «^n«l 

A 
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them. The fee was receding, vegetation wa& hmetetim, big 
g&mr nf nil sort* was becoming mare ftl mm but. tttcppr -like 
Wftflitkmfi, eoitditiuuh -nf j-riwiaTe mid shrub, were brings tin with 
Lbum \[wst herd# ci| wiki httrse. Ethnologist# (students of nice) 
^ Ikev? urw human .nit’ll in tin. 1 ^inie speeieo iss inirsel^, 
and with all htumti niw- fubaoqm jit uy them, under <nw eomiimn 
specific njixtte t,f floito sapkm, They had quit* htimim bmin* 
rases and hands L Iktiir teeth and their necks were anstomicaliv 
as on ns ure. 

w. kni.n of two distinct sorts of drefetnl remains in thb 
lath'd, xho first of thowe known as the CWMignon nwo, and the 
^trond Jhe Grimaldi racej but the great bulk of ihe human 
trifc. - find apjdinnees we find ore either without human Inna** 
oj* with i si* uflioictu In me.- f »r u® to define Lbcir Associated plivuifnil 
type_ ihvoL 1 May have U.-4.:j] many metre distinct races than 
ifiose two. There umy have Ixv-n Mtuiiinliiu* types. In the 
grotto of Cro-Magnon it ttfca that complete skeletons of cm© 
mam type of the^ Newer Pukt■ li+hie tneii. thr*r true men 
Wiv fim found, and so it L the! they uri .pokm uf rv^ 

Jj ||n ap^ I IS I 

l^hese tWMagrmrds wore a tall people with r*t? bread faces, 
pttnmmtmt n-^h ami, all things conricfered, astottbhlugly big 
hr^iiiF. The brain capacity of the woman In the Cit^M&gnon 
cave exceeded that or the average male to-day. Her hmd hail 
be^n fiiBMhgd by u heavy blow. Inhere were also in the 
cave with her the complete skeleton of >m older man. nearly tns 

feet high, the ini^nv ones 
id a child's skeleton 
and the skeletons of 
two ym« in m t?n . The re 
wito ftl-HP flint imple¬ 
ments and jicrrforetvd 
sea sheila, im od, no 
donhL of ornament*, 
Slidi id one r^inplr of 
the earliest true tuen* 
But nt the GtiniJiMi 
caw near Mentone 
were di^eoviLrod two 
wfeefebmi also of the 
biter PubaoJh hie Period 
but of a widely con- 
trusted type., with 
negnaid charActerbtim 
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Unit point rather to the negroid type, They roach in typo 
towards the Bc>sk«p race of South Mr ion n! which we Imve 
already told. There ctm I jo ho doubt that we hone to deal 
in this period with at Loom tw.., sin I probably more, tdghljr 
divergent mot:» of true uil ii. They mny hare overlapped to 
time, or Cro-Magnard> may have fallowed the Grimaldi rew, 
and either or both mny have bwtl contemporary with the late 
Nmmdcrthul men. Varices authorities have very strong opinions 
upon Uj> a- points. bat they are. at most, opinions. 

'Hie a ppm ranee of these truly human postglacial Paleolithic 
per>ples was certainly sin enormous leap forward in the history 
of malikind. Both of these main rticres had a human fore-brain, 
a human hand, nil intelligence very like our ow n. They ilia- 
posseswd Uwna .VertnJtrtWfFWw from hb caverns nnd hi# ■tan* 
qunrrieit. And they agreed with modern ethnologist#, it would 
sees)? in regarding him as a different epeciea. L' til ike most 
savage Lojnpicrers, who Sake (.lit 1 women of the defeated tide for 
their own anil Interbreed with them, it would seem that the true 
jiie-i would have nothing r.n do with the Neanderthal met, women 
or men. There is no trace of any intermixture between the 
rat es, in apitc of the fact that the newcomars, being also dint 
users, were establishing themselves in the very same spot- that 
their predecessors had occupied. 

We know nothing of the appearance of the NeaiutertliHl man, 
hut this absence of intermixture seems to suggest an extreme 
hairiness, tut iigUn**, or a repulsive strangenc** in hi* appearance 
over and above hb low forehand, bb beetle brows, his ape neck, 
and his inferior stature. Or he—and she—may have been too 
fierce to tame. Says Sir Harry Johnston, In 4 survey of the 
rise of modem man in his l ; ieu» awd TferieiM : “The dim 
roeial remembrance of such gorUJasGkf' monster?. w ith cunning 
brains, shambling gait, hidry bodies, si rung teeth, tuui possibly 
cannibalistic tendencies, mny lm the germ of tile Ogre in folk- 
Tora 11 

Tht’sv true men of the PalieOlHhio Age. who replaced thw 
Noaniicrthnl- r*. were into a milder climate, ami a I though 

they u«nl tlm cave- ami sluHura of 'their predecessors, they lived 
largely in the open. They were hunting poop&re, and some or 
,i|] of them npin'or to have tnrnra! the mammuih arid rbc wild 
horse AX well OJ- lire reindeer, bison, mid aurochs, i’hev ate milc h 
hors*!' At a great open-air camp at Sohitre. where they aeeui 
to Uvc hiul annual gathering formally centuries, it is «atimafe-J 
that I hi* re are the bones ••i MK».OOvi hor-s. besides reindeer, 
mammoth and bison boiwa. They probably followed herd# of 
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hu *--' - ?h ' ti!rl ■ l«»W of then dgc, UJ? these moved after 

petite, They Jiuhk about em the flanks of the herd, and 
twain® very wide about it* habit t mid dispositions. A Lurgi' 



ftnhH*U tt “ BB * liT€S U,U5t have bt ' eH »|»«t m etching 


U helW they tuniisi nml rfomeetionted the horae ia still mi 
i { qnvHUoii. IVrh.*.|H- they leimi. to do «■ by decrees as the 
contones At any rate, nt JbnJ late Paleolithic drawing 
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of harecs with mariit about the heads that are strongly romfeMive 
of bridle, and there exist* a cnrviii(* of k horde's head showing 
what Lb jrerhnps a rope of twisted efein or tendon. But eveti if 
they tamed the horse, it m still more doubtful whether they 
TT?de it or bad much uae for it when it Wfts tamed, Thn boric 
they knew wui a wild pony with a hcntrl under its chin, nut up 
to carrying a mail for any ri lb trance. it H iniprnljttlifo thrat tfose 
men had yot learnt the rather mmraftirul umj nf animal’ll milk suj 
food. If they tamed the horse rat Lust, Jl wa* the only amniaJ 
they sefin to have tamed. They Imdno dajr*. and they had lEitie 
to do w ith any sort of domesticated flltcop or oll tt le¬ 
ft greatly aids iss to reraliste their common humanity that 

Ihcfce earliest true men could draw'. Indeed they drew aston¬ 
ishingly well. They were by nil standards savages, but they 
were arti tio eavageg. They drew Letter than any of their 
undoes^ciia down to the beginning* of hiMory. 11 icy drew hud 
(minted on thn eliffa ami walli of the vim they had wnttted from 
the Neanderthal men. And the surviving drawings cum- lo the 
ethnologist, puzzling nvt»r hones and scraps, with the oiled ol 
a plain message shining throng li guesawark and darkness* Thvy 
drew on bones and antic re; they carved little figures. 

These Inter L*ra Luc oli Line people not wily drew remarkably 
well for our information, and with nri increasing drill a* the 
centuries printed, but they have also left m other infnmiMmn 
about their Uvr^ in their graves. They buried. They buried 
their dead, often with uimment#, imjKWty mti food; they u.^d 
n lot of colour in ihc burial, and evJlMntly painted the l*ody. 
From that one may infer MiaF they pa inlet t their todies during 
life. Paint waa a big fact in their Itvea* They were inveterate 
painters: they used hkek. Im^Ti, red, yellow', rand white pig- 
mentej and the pignWits they used endure to thin flay in tfm 
caves mid on the cliff surfaw rrf France anil Spain. Of all modern 
races. tumt- has .diown pictorial n rli*pHition: the itrnn-4 
approach to it ha** been among (hi- America*! Indian*. 

Tin we rirawiug* fliui paintings of (he later Pwtoolltfov people 
w ent un ihrough a lung period of time, and pw*«nt w ide fluchui 
tiona in arfcfetie merit. Irs ite early stage* the imwBig la often 
primitive like thu drawing of eW*r children: quadruped* are 
usually drawn with one hindleg and one fore deg, m children 
liraw ihom to this dray; the legs on the other efde wen- Ton mtreh 
for the artists' technique. Pmtbly thn (Iret drawing liegnu 
s* children's drawin gs begin, out nf Mb s-raidling. Tie- -«wre.re 
nitchcfl with ft flint on a mnoi.lLrock urihoe, and mi a remind'd 
of unmc line or gesture- But tjicir nolld carvings rare at hma* 
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‘fidK&U} m Sul retLnn-t (e^ ef &toBBt* , 


"* -III - Li»ir tint pictured, TV aidier drawings l^tnv * 
oiiiiifili k' ijunLjiJU'itjr to ptwp imjiuiile 

As Hie ^aiturk^ |>»,grr^ j more .kiifnJ maw &i*p«iretL 
";■ repwswitfttwitB Of ta-nats Iwame nr W-t A.jUatwWactj vivul 
and like. But even *1 Iho crest of thiHr wtwtfc time they still 

!r^ 7 P"? “ r ch ! i< j rcn d£>; Frepwstiw ami t V fore-uhortemne 
On uni for liack and front views worn too much for || Mf m Tlw 

xTSkSSL^ rtf* "T* ““SB ,if " cemtuON^l. theme*. 

In tV caFiH of the north of Spain there art no ilrawiiu^ IlUy , 

oul> UIUIOJ'»: lilt in eastern Spain their* «re many imintiimi 
i H' 1 ' ih " l «« (kvrtiruj* .,f this period in which human 

■WitM ywl Some of tfe ittVfe *feo mft de lit Lit ivory 
ami soa^toM Btatnettia, and uumg il.e» me »» verv fht 

SS9 rh * y ** ?N*M=n «-»™. IV h'unmn 

« n jitnro of the earlier time* inclined to Onricafeuro, and generally 

I! ! ' l,gms r thrv m P»“ Dt *«r UVi jhf animal 

Utoiio i in vigour And veracity. 

lJittr mi thtte ««s more grace and Ions cewn^fn^ in the 
_umuu reprtgeutatttiru. One small ivorv Lord dfeaoveted k 
HUH of II Jtirl with no elaborate ooiliiifL', These peopl. ul a hik-r 
***** Also scratvW and engraved design; on ivory und Liu 
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Scrip of tb* most htirrctf-ing groups of %Hn» mm ear wit very 
curim^ly fbiutd bone* and especially round rcwfo of doer hum* 
no tloW it is imjKi-dh]u t& eeo tW eni:!-- diteigp ifl u^eiber. 
Figures have nbo Wii f*mnd muddled in day, although no 
Paheeiitlitc peopJfl mi*denny usu at pottery. 

ALuiy of Hio |«akilting- iiw found ill the depths of unlit c ,‘ ea. 
J'hey &rv often difficult <t access, Xh«' uni>l* .mi 1 h».vi L “iu- 
ptoyed liitujKi to si-? their work, mid akiillow gonjj^iane Lmps 
in wineh frit could Lave boon burnt have been found, Wild her 
the seeing of these cavern paint in p was in mnw way eoremotiLul 
or Under whnfe drctitn stances they were wen, vre are noftv :atto- 
®ethrr m a lo- to imtgmo. in tip ^«uth and na*t uf Spurn, 
hou’imjr, the drawings air not in cwrr, but ii|pi> ti overhung 
rock ihdioj* in jl good light. 

.IxcliiioIogiMti lUatinguiak at present thiw eh iff in the 

history of thiiso licwcr PnkeoLtbJu men. tin—^ Vm- men,, m 
Europe* and m must imma thtse Htugr* Imra, But it ulllv ho 
ns well to note at the same time Hint it is a matter of the ytniiMt 
rhfhonlty to distinguish which «f two deposits in different places 
is- the i * frier or newer. We muy very well bo ihulhtg with the 
w’ork nf &mre or leas contemporary -md different when pro 

think wr it to rh-aling vrith successive one& We nn- dialling! 
the render must bear in mind, with little dt&coniircLed pitdua 
of nudcimd, o fow score dbdgcther. 

Qie earliest stage tMunlh djutihguMiud by du- Mpert** L the 
Aurufnucian (from the grotto of Anrigime); it is fi bnrxc Lodged 
by vwy well-made dint implements, and by a mpkl development 
uf art and mere wticukriy of statuettes and wall painting*. 
The most i^tecmed nf the painted CiWes is ascribed to the In tier 
part of this thcr first nf the three auluLvision ? M the newer 
PaiiTHilithic. The accoud subdivision n| thfe peril*! in cuffed 
l In- Sotutrian (from Sohliri), mid w dhnlrigu£*]i*i1 jktrtictibr!;. 
hy the ipmllty iiiid beauty iif Its stdim implements ; sume of 
iti? ra/ur-Iike hludi i an nuly equalled null nut surpass >i by 
the very best of Hie ^colitinc work. They a tv of courts on- 
polished, bill the besi specimens ftta w thin :i~ utei. l Tilades olid 
rdiUOsi ?*s aluirp, Finally, is would teem, umie tho 
if mm Li.l Hadpteufe) zt&ge. tre wJhqIi the horse ami reindeer won* 

«miu Lkis^ in Rmul^erfl and the red dc^r coming into Europe. Tim 
stone implements ire -jeoUlt, nnd ihi-m is a r? i|LUvnlily nf 
Iwiijr^ harpooiia. sptMiHmada, tu< fc 4li?jp aud tliv like. 

'J*he hufttT'iw of the i bird and Ln t uf Uni later PnL > 

litlik- Age 4 ipjMnar to ^«ppkinnrited a diniininhiiig fotnd supply 
by ll i hl n g The chautotmatu: jin of the period couMtto of 
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deep relief* done it pun Iwnf; mid line vngraving upon lume. It 

to Oil 1 ' period they | the designs drawn round bones belong, and 
it lui-s been £u ideated that then* designs upon round bnncb were 
'used lo print coloured design- upon louUirr, Some of the work* 
mi unship on bone was extraordinarily line. Park™ quote* from 
de Mtiilillct about the Reindeer Age (SlugduIeiHUiii bune nstdlts, 
dmt they "are much superior to those of Inter, oven liktoJp n], 
tiroes, down to the Reiwissamoe. The Romania, for example, 
never had needles comparable to those of the M&gdnleniaui 
epoch,’* 

It is ((trite impossible .it present to gross ait the relative 
lengths of iIuh- uvea. We are not even positive about their 
relative n-latinnathip. Each lusted perhaps for four or live or 
more thousand years, more than double the time from the 
{-hristinn cni to our uvni day. Moreover, thr'i- divihioiu :ue 

baaed mainly ujxjn the remains found in France and the north 
of Spain, As wc go into tin -.jiilh uf Spain and Italy and Ninth 
Africa, their oharwitBfistiea are no longer traceable, ’On-re wok 
n different ty]X" of life to the tonUi, different food and a different 
equipment. 

At hist it would seem that circumstances begun to turn 
altogether agabut those hunting newer paleolithic people who 
haul floutwkd fur to lung in Europe, They disappeared. New 
kinds of men appeared from the **u»lb nml Vart, replacing them. 
These latter scorn t._i have brought in bow and arrows; they hu t 
domesticated auiniaL; mud ■ ultiviit- d tins w-U, A m-w way of 
living, the Neolithic way of living. -prv,n| over the European 
area: and the life of the Reindeer Age- and of ihc Jatur Paha u- 
hthie men, after a reign vastly greater tlum the time between 
iiiit-adyvn unrl t hr very earliest beginnings of recorded hb-turv, 
|.iu--etl (iff the European stage, 

Tiierr in, perhup?, n disposition on the part, of Aumc- writers 
to exaggerate the tttteHectUul and physical qualities of these 
later PahcoJitJjic men mid make a wonder of them. Collectively 
considered, these {x-oplc had remarkable gifts, but c little re- 
tiection twill show limy Lad almost am remarkable defitieiieios. 
Iho facemention* advance they display upon their NcauderriuiJ 
fr.M.-.m-ior- and thaii aortal atfiBtk gift antf not blind m re. 
i:i».ir very obvious limitations For nil the quantit y ••! their 
brrum*, the quality was narrow auid special. Tkcv had vivid 
p-’icrptiora, an acute *nse of animal form, tliev haul rh.- read 
*rii*f a impulse to render; ho fa they wore fully grown human 
Manga. But that din position to paint and draw fe ohuivu to-day 
l y the Bushmin, by Californian Indiana. uud by Australian 
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black follows; it is not a mark of nil round high midlcetml 
quality. 

The cumulative .effect nf their drawings and punting; =s very 
grent, but we must not make rlie mistake of crowding all thi-.se 
aehievcincnta together in our minds as though ttay hud suddenly 
Hashed out upon the world in a brief interval of time, nf is* 
tinmgh they Wen- all the miiev-smiraiA id one people. These 
rwrtsfc of Reindeer men were in undisturbed po^esamn of Western 
Eumpe for a period at kaat ten times ^ long aa the interval 
between nnrH.lvei and the beginning of the Christian em, and 
through ulJ that immense time they wtm free to develop and 
van' their life to iu utmost possibilities, They were in dose 
contact with animals, but they never seamed to have got- to 
terms with uny animal unices it w&4 the horse. They had no- 
dogs They had no properly domeHth-alod animats nt all limy 
wutchvd mid drew and killed and ale, They iin ml warn io 
have cooked their pud, lYrlmpj f liey searched and L'rilled it, 
bill they could not have done much more, because fcfey Imd no 
linking impfeJncnis, 

Although they had day available, and although there are 
several PaUftattiic day figum? on record, they hud no jittery. 
Although they hud a great variety of Hint and boat' implements 
they never rose to the puraibiljties of using timber for pertnanent 
shelters or such like structures* They never made (lifted area, 
or the like that would imabh them to deal with timber. There 
U n suggestion in some of the drawing of i feniw uf fttak&i m 
which i luMiiiuuth aoeiua to L- I'litangiod, But here we may¬ 
be dealing with sajK:rimpetf®d scnifcohings,, They had no build¬ 
ings. If i* not o\nen curtain that they bud tenN or hut-. He \ 
fuiiv ltuvr hnul staple skin tonta* tksiuo of the drawings seem 
to suggest bs much. It is doubtful if they knew ol the bow. 
They left, no good arrowheads behind them. The doubt whether 
Pukeolithfa men of the Reindeer Age ttsed this bow obvbiwly 
doea iioti apply to the Palseolithb men nl the carajjamtively Utc 
Cup^hiTi mtlttur. A candid reader might perhspa jump to the 
conclusion tbit the stuterufint unplies to till Pale olithi c men, 
1'hr earlier Pabolitlnc men. the Neanderthal rrs were tx-rhiinly 
without lw>ws und the Reindeer mm probably knew nothing 
nf archery Certain of their implem©jt£ are sultd to be arrow 
straighlotiorH 1 * by db-thtgukhed authorities, but that is nbmir 
ms tauah evidence a- we have of arrows; They may have user] 
dnirpmied stirkii as nrrowa* They had no cultivation of grain 
or vegetables of unv s-orr Thfllr women wen? probably *quaw-; 
j»iiinHcr t tan the men; the earlier statuettes represmjtr them a* 
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grossly fat, olo lost as. the Bushmen women are of ton f«t to-dev. 
Thvv lire latixd for marriage, and so, pfrlmp*, were these 
Stiirn Ago -U|u*wc. They wore smaller than tie meu Wutisr, 
no doniiT, they began to bear children before they Liid grown 
to their possibilities, Primitive woman was a subjected 

creature. 

TheMr l iter Palitolitlijr turn clothed tkoimw’Jvee, jt would 
s*wni r Lti skins, if they clothed theinseiv&i at alL These skins 
they prepared with -kill atnl elaboration, mid towards tie end 
of tiie aga they used bode needles, na doubt to mv there pelts, 
fine may guess pretty eafrlv th.il they painted thea ikiiu, uml 
1T “«» even been iuppoacil printed v$ de-ijm Upim them from 
bone cylinders. Bui their garments were mere wraps; then* are 
Ik clasps nr pitches ro he found. They do nnt -win to have 
Ufixj grass or eachdiko fitirc for textiles. Their statuettes arc 
iHilnd. They were, hi fact, except for n. fur wrap in cold weather, 
ufiktrd fHiinted savages. In, their women and their art they 
were like the Bushmen of South Africa; in their pursuit of tfu* 
remdeer herd they were like the Indians of Labrador. Physically 
they were probably very like the Indian* of Labrador, * 

These hunter* lived mi ojwu steppes for two hundred oen- 
tune* or so. ten times the I. ngth of tlie Christian cm, They 
were perhaps, overtakon by tin growth of the European forests, 
™ duuate became milder and damper. When the wild 

hur« and thu reindeer diminished in Euro]**, and .1 newer type 
of litimuu culture, with a greater power over food supply.« greater 
tenacity i f e.-ttiemcBt, and probably a larger social organtza- 
titiii. arose, the Reindeer men had <0 learn freaii wavs of livilW 
or to disappear. * 0 


s - 

Tht Geography of tht Pdlwolithfc World, 

It is very important to grasp the different between the 
8 B0 S ra J?^y ^ the licindfcer ngt and the present tiiUH It ig i\ 
rnutrer tor, often overlooked. Even ao eminent a min m i>r 
h aim eld 0?bom is caught napping in this resist. He can 
wn - for sample of the 1 ‘ invasion’* ©f Spain bv Uut ChellcatL 
and Mnustenan cultures coming by way of North Africa Irani 
JCgi jU ad though then as now that was the onlv p.^ble 
reu 1 -. Prefer Obcrmaicr eo^ fun her. He speculate whether 
the Ckdicaa Oalhire reached Spain from Africa on sonic 
primitive kind of raft!” 

That raft was quite utincceimry, The approximate map of 
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Europe and detircr AfjS» as it whs about thirty thousand rear? 
ago f^'e p, will thuw nT .a "tana? thv #1j9UTdit}’ af tbits ir*' U- 
iii|r Bjmin ;i? a permanently dratingaiaimhln piece <d tbir world. 

That, howt-vw. L- a remark by the way: the bruukr issue 
irf (lie mauJivntly marffiaiil jiaiurt «f all thes> lbdm-iit liic p80pb- 
of Europe. We air nut vet Lu possession of the main trait of the 
iiumnii ntury, The life of the 1 tv Lrnicer men was a front ier lilt?. 
Thyy lived mu bleak highland* tu l.li« north of the better lauds 
of tint) world. To the south and west was the Mediterranean 
basin. There, hidden for ever [lerhapa under the blue waters, 
must lie the remains of contemporaries of the Reindeer men. 
who were probably much more advanced niul sophisti(-;iii*d. 
These great vailevs about the Uvkvi -if the Mediterranean lied 
and in the Hid Sen triimglt' probably afforded admirable s«- 
ditiem for bunum rinvclopnwnfc. Thu main slngo of human 
hibtMO’ ao.^tu years ago lay to the wiuth-east uf the Franc-..* 
Spauinh ana, the only area of the continent of Europe an yet 
at all adequately searched lor vestiges of early man. 

It is duo largely to the labours uf I’rofa&or t>berainier of 
Madrid that wo begin to realize that while the Reindeer Men 
prevailed in Franoe and North Spain, the men who wandered 
over the ere liter jmrt of the Spanish territory mid .Nsrtli Africa 
were of u different cidtnre, which he calL (after a place mum- in 
Tunis) the Crijwnitt culture. 'Hie CApaiau did imfc follow the 
Aurisnaeian. Solohiaa anil Magilabniau stages uf From*. hut 
It was eantemp-rnry with it. It was different, and on the whole 
it suggests muiv advanced social condition!). It lacks, perhaps, 
the itpri soriidire vuiotir of the northern art l wjiioh includes 
the wonderful painted Alta mini caves), but on the other hand 
it hn> provide 1 1 coueiduiable number ol paintings of human 
beings engaged in various activities. They are for the most 
part 'punted on rock surface's ami they i tremble in diAnteter 
and treatment many ancient and modem :••> i- fwimuny- dmio 
by the Bushmen of South Africa, Capuftn pa tilling* have lUl. 
been found in Italy. 

•Hie lift revoided by Uiu Capstan paiutuncA is on easier Ida 
under mtirc nureuftbl® d unuti o oomtttrdhh thtui tliai of the l,<*ui* 
drer htuitiBB to tins nurtb. Reindeer. btnr nod bison are «"t 
diowut, anil the chief animals are the ordinary dwr and wilt! ox. 
Illiiijtiif rTiwill! J-O .nld ibes also appear. Men carry bow* 
and are naked- but moat of the female figures Are reprt*wHl*tt Bi 
clothed in skins. Feather n momenta urn frequent. Onu ftccnis 
^howj) a boor hunt and another the Mnokitig nut of a hive o£ 
wild ta-tei. There are also grumping* tliat very probably nprt- 
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wiiii ceremonial duiioffs, ami figuri'j of uu-ti wearing musks 
representing iumnuls nver thair heath ami shoulder* When 
I'mfpssor Ohenmiicr e honed tie author tjouic uf the; tameing* - f 
thr^t pictures in Madrid some year* ago, he pointed out a curious 
fiiijjKisitif n to distort the human figure, while representing am nulls 
withoiu distortion very faithfully and recuguiimbly- Always the 
human «w»wi- is eJongitt«>r{ and much ctnjmsMd,' find often the 
, i? s urv ^'utly inflated T his conventionality passes un in iha 
later picture? into m almost < ling ramma tic treatment of human 
being?. Tin pictures cea« to k- pictures and become signs. 

The Close vf tin PalattSitAie Age, 

It wiw about l^hoo or fewer years ago that, with the -roreiwi 
of fnrt-Hjh rind .1 groat, change nf the fauna, the lung prev ileiico 
rtl< ‘ J,un[iri '' bfe in Eun.pa drew to it.-: end. Iteiiukur vanished, 
Uiaugmg ttjiubtiom frequently bring with them new dh-easoa. 
lbeiv may have been pnfakkiria pestilences. In France there 
et eina to have been a gap Ufure the new population appeared 
hut in the south of Euro** rh<- kttr t!ajwi(m culture passes bv 
w hat Oteiuunr Mils the Epipaknlittiio stage into the AtNkL 
,trun, the cate of the M.m d Uil). The convention!' I pawning 
uf the Capstan folk is still mure diagrammatic in |hr VrjJinn 
stuffe, and great numbers of pebhfcs are found [minted * it h finish 
eiri.KM that vre now know to stand far stendur,1 types .,f mub ami 
U-iL-d lari mis Australian tribes m (iso present tiuin Hsuj- very 
similar painted stones, which tire called "soul stones, ,T ami are 

supplied *° eml>ody part or all of the sou] or qualjtv of a deceased 
ancestor. ■ 

These uc» people were a darkish. Hue-featured moph-. iw 
were Iho fine conic* of a race, the Muditemuamn, dark-whit* <£ 
Ibensil race, whu-h is srtiJJ the prevailing tii«j in southern Europe 
flsoir ronuaurifere I'Mtudd northward with the spread of the 

IO ?J’SSf ' ' <Ul4 ^ *"**■ <* 

iujhkp nr year- ugo. 

Ih.‘ map of the world was resuming bo me thing liit in* pre . 

i f nd9Ca ^ * od Ho ™ «»n<l fauna were ta£xu? 

SJfSfr "F “tareetoiMijw. The prevailing in yj 

spreading wood* of Europe were the royal stag, the mmi ( , x 
and tlu- nson ; tim mammoth and the musk ox (Arctic farms] 

U% * ,mrdchj?J is now extinct, but it «ur- 
Vivcd IIIL the Gutman fure*t* up to t.hr time of the Komwi Empire 
and perhaps much Inter. It was never domestmated 
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CJ^tk wore brought Into Europe Inter and cuv of u tliffm-m lin-yfL 
Thf great ox stood eleven feet high at the gliuulilor, as high m 
iin elcphimt. 


Tluuts nm- Ktlli lionft in the EaIJuui f^mn-LiL, and they 

remained there until ttboitte 1.000 or 1/J00 ».e, Th?/ Uoiis eF 
Wiirtrmberg mxd south Germany hi those days Irene twici: th* 
bums of tin- modem lion. South Russia and Cetitm! Ada were 
thick tv wooded thou, and there were ekphnnt* m .Mesopotamia 
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Uiid Syria. and a fauna in Algeria Umt wa* tropical Airman m 
character. 

Hitherto^ men in Europe find never gone farther north than 
thrr ™ltic Sea or tht* British {das, tint mm 1 Ule Sctradiim'biL 
peninsula and perhaps Oreal liusria were he-oniing 

fnr imnmu oeeupaUnD. Then -ux* m- Palmlithie ... 

:i. Sweden -t Jidfwi.v. Man, when lie entered these countries, 
«:>.* nirtmdy at the Vmlithiu stage of social dcvtlupuium. 


I* 

Ao Sub~mcn in Jmerka, 

There is tin teatly eon-rindlng evidence of man in America 
before the and of the riei-U:.:viw Kofith* are mud f. have 
™ I,1|lui 111 P la <** l>ut not abundantly. The -^me re!u».uiim 
nf tin climate that permitted the retreat of the remitenr hiuite™ 
\ HU> Kuk-ih and Siberia. ts the Xcolitluc Irik - mlv.mr.-ii. nmv 
to oltartl them lo wander across the land that js ar!W ,r,j' t 
by Ih-ruig htifut, nod #o reach the American onnUnuiU, TJiev 

T7r h? %* m * n lhtiV 

Nnitlt America, they found the giant Bhtth (the Mwtthnun,, ), 
giypto'ioo. Hid mam Other extinct creai -.urea, still Sourish- 
itii: the t'lyjit.J1.1..N, «•«* a mouFftr.m,, South American urnmUJIu 
J5“ it : "••'! that a human ahclefcou has been found buried 

beneath rt>: huge tortoise-like shall. 

All the human remain* in America art- apparently nf an 
Amerindian character. In America there k. tint tteem to 
«ny preceding race of sub-sum. \V« have afrearlv 

JfSj *t£? A, ’ r;il '"/ 1 t ™ 1t - W0 ? thc »**■*• * »i*u£h d.iidit fill 
. , ■ . , W1 ' T, ' is fte-lly man whan hi; entered America Thu 

..id world am the nuiwry >4 the Hiib-raoe* of mankind s-in - 
When- between South Africa and the Em* Indies mid !k Modi- 
ten ,mean rt <r» that the- euh-ra^ worked our irbnir dt*t.uia« 

I ’ , 41111 * a ^ L - **"«*■ gare place to desert, and desert 

tn forest B may ban h^u where now the Indian Ocean ex- 

Si ™ „ V * rc j*T 0tt * a , '. mre thft< l * lr i,cr, ‘» Rt of ftriao- 

Ktlne man is u partial account drawn from wluit i« at nn-^t 
jhc only avails hie material, Lhe European material. The material 

tn ttrs 19 ^ ***** ^ ga™ 

oj .Onl, the Ncniidoiihaler wandered over Euroix* j D lime 

*■"* •** - v i*. w -13 
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§-l Primitive Troth. 

5 The Flooding of ikt Mail 
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SI 

**»«<“!* ^ ** h "™" bgpn in Ku^pe nUu 

l --‘ r r. y ^ A J{,1( pn»h*bl,v men liad reached th< 

,U * ,M L 1 ? tllk *« tlw aouth-w* *omv tlHmwuul, 
'. 'wr ^o gU t h io men camp hJo^Iv into Enrnpo frori 

ih*- H.uth «ir wittth-oapt ns time reindeer mi-l the ojivu wtcunei 
wa^ to fon^t and m f«lprii European ciiiidltkm*. ^ 
Ml- iSmtlifhic Stage in vulture ig cft&raeterized by: 

11J The jrrtwetMrt* of polished tone hmitenmm- * nd in ™- 
Kubr the *tani- RAr «lud, *ji e hound f tlI rt Vtlodan hjin ^ 
Lal4-r s tin* rntpletnent whs prt&bnlilv li^I rtjW f (rr x 

Sfel.i'rShMt' J,,!iipt ' , There ftre * lfio urow-hsS 

V T Jl " tJ1h ' laipltlneiib: arc pottabed rfne* urn iu- h, t 

"■ rrr.;* s~* '!"■•">«« »f impi em ™; j. 

l ' . l,IJt Lliert- nrt! differences in the make latu-rn ,■■«.„ the 

unjmlfefietl tools of the Xi ulithie tin,I 0 f the Palmolithto J^rjod 

tuSl JJS 7*. 1 a- » of 

h . : u W ‘ H - pu* At lirst i here ittt ubumiaiij . 

1("H tumLmj won Mill of eivnt iiriftortnnce iu the \ ju- 

Neol.tftu! mm ,| W « (jt !Vl lit>t sit fhmUJ ^ 

^ C f‘ iltoh ■*?*: ■*. Hither, hi. wo**, fin* gathered Si Jed 

SuMEiJT IW ^ “* ^ -hit? h, hunted uJ 

eaten! " ml Pr0IW Cm>kin ^- **“ *»* «i * longer 

{4} animufe. The dug m curly 

Um * ** 
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The Neolithic man had domesticated cattle, sheep. gouts. and 
pigs. Hi! ti huntsman turned herdsman ot f ate herdd he onqe 
hunted, 

(5) Pitting and wr*vibijE, 

Them N rfcditliic people probably “migrated" into Europe, 
in tin! -4imr wav that the Remdepr men had migmtrd before 
them; that ts to &ay p generation by generation ami ecntiio 
by century, as the cl [mule changed, they spread after their 
accustomed food. They were not "nflQjad?/' Xuimuibun, 
like civilization, had still to bo developed* Nomadism rs 
just as recent and just as highh- developed a condition as 
civiJiK&tion* 

At present we are quit* tumble to estimate how far iht- 
Xeoiithio people were new-eoiiien* anil how fur their arta were 
d«velo|ied of acquired by the descendants of some qf the I mu tern 
and Hahm of the Later Paleolithic Age*. Po^Wv the hunters 
of the mmk-er reeedteeb hut the Gapaiiui people* partly developed, 
and partly learnt from more advanced people in the south and 
cast, the new ways of living. 

Whatever our coni.ilanions m that matter p we may say with 
certainty there is nr« great; break; no further sweeping awiiy of 
one hind of man ami replacement by another kind between the- 
appearance of the Neolithk way of Jiving anti our own time. 
Them sire inyadons, conquests extensive emigration* -ind inter¬ 
mixture*. hut the rave a a- u whole still carry cm imtl l -'ii'.hnie In 
suhif'4 themselves to the areas into which they began to >ettk 
in the opening "f till Neolithic Age. The Neolithic mm of 
Enmpi- were white men aueestml to the fuodurxi Europeans 
They mav Imv* been of a [Jnrker complexion than many of their 
da-evudant*; of that wc cannot apeak with certainty, But 
then.- h no real break in culture from thdr time onward until 
wi! reach the age of coal, steufis, arid power-driven machinery 
that, began In the dghMsanth > entury 

After n long time, gi*!d, [iMiimably the tir*r known of the 
ojetuls. appears nmtrtig thr hone umainent-^ with jet niul umber. 
Irish prehistoric remains are particmkrly rich in gold, P^hapa 
6,U0<) or 7,0tK* years ago, NwlitWe people began to il*o cupper 
m certain cciiUt^t making out of it implement* rsf much the aarne 
jwittem Art thdr stone ones. They cast the co\yp^r fat moulds 
made to the *hapt of the stone iuipteniimt*. Possibly they lirat 
found native copper and hammered it into shape. Native copper 
i» £til] fi.nu if £ to-day in Italy. Hungary, Cornwall, and many 
Other pLees. But pure copper is inferior to flint n- a material 
for implements; it will not keep an edge. Copper with a mi stun 
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yf till (ii)i to uut tenth -if tiuj js much harder, tiflti'r-Hne will 
not voJiture upon h 4 ure -—meu hull found out how to gt-l copper 
frmii its ore. L'eHitijiL-i, a.- Liifll Avebury Miy^'O-d. tlmv *linr~ 
errand tin* swotei ,jf untfllttfig by the chance putting of lump* 

■ ■E c-pjicf iiiL- among the ordinary *tont;s udth which thev hudl 
thn fire pita they naed for cooking. 

In t-'hino, Cornwull, and elsewhere copper an? and tinstone 
occur in tin- btune vein: in Hungary copjier j* ii.ssuchi.tcd uiiili 
umiiiLoiu'; and *o t if limy lie rather tlirougk dirtiness than skill, 
lilt' imt'ii-nt Hndtaw hit TijjojL iht: Imrtlef and hotter b route, which 
i« an alloy of Copper and (in, Bronze is not only Imrrir than 
cupper. Iml Oil' mixture of tin and copper in nr r. fu-uhb 
and easier to reduce. The so-tailed 'pure copper ,J implements 
uuuidly cent,iin a mull proportion of tin, and Uluru are im tin 
implements known, nor very niunli evidrriea to filin'* that earlv 
iTUUi knew of tin an n separate metal. A lump uf tin ht* l«M<n 
fuiuid in the Swiss pi 3 e-d welling deposits, and tin was known l- 
i» foreign import in Egypt under the XVLUth Dynasty. There 
i-' I rare] Myccincnii tin, and there are [probably later, hut nos 
Jearly dated) tin qhjuctjj in the I'nticfuius. It is very di flic nit 
til ilMinguLdi tin from antimony. There is a good deal ol 
Cyprus bronze which euntains antimony; »good dual which seems 
to lie tm It aiiLimouy—the ancients tried to get Lin, but actual It 
got antimony and thought it was tin. TImj phuit of a prehtstewi’e 
eoppt-r smelter has l*sn found in Spain, mud the uni rerial of 
bmmte fomidries in various localities, Tim method of mre.lt ing 
revealed by three finds names out Lord Avebury a nuggnattnn. 
, ln ^idiu, *h ,ew ’ '"d cop|K‘r ore occur together, Eu .,. M which 
i* an aimy of the two metals) was similarly hit upon. 

S ' J dighi wa* the chiuigb in fashion* and methods produced 
by till! nppcuiauc,. of hrenic. ibu for a long time such brenzu 
ixe^ond so forth as wen? matte were cast in mould* to the elmue 
tit the stone implunieure they were sujwjseding, 

Finally, perhaps m early a* £1,00$ years «y« j n Europe, ,u,d 
" arlier m A*» Minor, men U-gau to muuU mm. Iron j,u,j | IC( . n 

■ uhh nf loiij; before tltut iige, hut it wa* mcltjuiiti iron As 

itjuft people know, metearic stone* are einuaiv lump- of i toll 
and nickel. It was ran- and tided for jewellery or w nredred 
*um, Once smelting was known to men, I here in’ no ureal nianrel 
m Ui.getting of iron They smelted iron by blowing up * ,.h*r- 
.. -i hrr, ami wrought u hy heating and Womriny Tlmv 
pru u*i in comparatively small Jdeces; its upix-aran w 

worked ,i gradual revolution in weapon* and iuifdomc-nti; I>iil it 
dUj nut suiuei! to uhmiiat- the general chawtcr of rutfa s diirruuiul> 
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inf’ s. Much the jiimf daily lift? that was being let) by the more 
settled Neolithic men lu.Ut*) years upt wa* btinjj kd by jw.-isanta 
in out-of-the-way placed all over Europe at the beginning of she 
eighteenth ecutnn*. 

People talk iif the ? to tie Age, the Bronrc Age. rind tin- Iron 
Age in Bump-. hut it is misleading to put these ages if they 
were of equal imjuirtaji™ in history, Much trite: is it tn -*iy 
that there were; 

S1 1 An Early PnJm^ilhW Age , of vnet dur.itinn: 

fi’t A LtiUf PaliBoiithic Age. thill lasted not o tithe of the 
time, arid 

(3) The iyrnjOuUtvaiiatt. t in 1 age of the white men in Europe, 
which liegatt then- PMKKi ora) most l2 T fH»(* years Jtgo, of which 
the Neolithic Period was the beginning, and which is 'till going 
nn. Elliot Smith line suggested '‘PalWntliropic” Eur [lj ami 
“ Neownthropk for all that lias followed* 

§3 

fl7si?re <fttf iht XeofMic Caltan - InV? 

As we have said already. wt? do nni know yet the region in 
which the ancestors of the brownish Neolithic peoplr* worked 
the k way up from the Phlsiolithie atage of htminn dinclqpniettt. 
Probably it ffiu somr-wherr i bonis south-western A sin nr in some 
region mow submerged l»ene:itli the MedStemintsnn S-a or the 
Indian Oman, T.lmt, while t!» Neanderthal nun still Jived Uedr 
hint Uf» in the Weak clim.it-- r ,f n ghchted Eujop.i, the nn- 
ceatnrsf of the white men dcveluiw-d the rude arts oJ Oair Liter 
Pa! neolithic Period. And through tin- hundred centuries or so 
while Reindeer tnen were living under comparatively impm- 
grCssive oomlitiiiaa upon the steppes of France. Germany anil 
Sphin. the mors? favoured and progressive people to the south- 
east wore mastering ngriciiltnrc, learning to develop their appli- 
Hiict'S, taming the dog, dnmisJtieHting cattle, unit, ns. the climnlc 
to the north mitigated and she eipuitorinl climuh- gnu oiun: 
1 nipioal. spreading north ward* 

All t lit-*- early chapters of the Inn sum story have vet K> be 
disinterred nse material will probably lie found in Asia Minor, 
IVr-i i Arnhi-i India, ?>r North Africa sir it lies Itencath the 
IfiedltemmcAn waters, or the Red Sea, or the Indian Ueean. 
Twelve 1 hvnwnid wart ago, or thereabouts—we an 1 still too early 
f..i anything hut tb' roughest chronoIogy—Ncolit h i o gwnples 
were scattered all over Europe, North Africa, and Asia. They 
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'.vvT'' |N.'i Lf ii! . 3.r»n i t]i ( - of in a ny of the Polvnf iian ii-lindi-L 1 ?! 

->f the lii-i irnl nr>, mid they iver* the most advanced floppies in 
W» world. 
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Tt mil ho of interest heir to give -i brief memjnt of ttar life 
of the European Neohthie peoptnbofomthe app™™,^ ,, f mt , r[l |*. 
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We get PUT ligliL upon tlui". lift! tram various Eoim-o.H. Hit;, 
scattered their refuse aliout p and in soma places (e.g. on ihu 
Daniel coast) it accumulated in grant lienpg. known n* the 
kitchen-iiiiddtiiLi, They buried some of their people, hut nut 
the' coin moil herd! with great cure mid distinctian, and rnub 
huge heaps of earth over their sepulchres; these heap* iuv ha 
harrow* which contribute a fun turn to the European, Endian* 
and American *ec-mrry in many district*! to this day. In con- 
necLii in With thfije* mound** or independent l v tif them, ttoy set 
up great stones imcgaiithjs), either dimly or in group-, o£ Which 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire and Carnau in Brittany hi* among the 
beet-knot'll examples- In various places their villages arc still 
traceable. 

One fruitful source of knowledge riiquf Neolithic life coma* 
from Switzerland, and was first revealed by the very dry winter 
of l#r?4, when the waiter level of otic of the taka, jfekfng tri an 
mbcard-of hwmm. mveukd tin? foundations of prahbtorb pile- 
dtttdlingM of thr Nvolithiu aiui curly Uron&fr Agra, built out over 
the water after the fiwluon of similar homes that taM to-day 
in C5i i lci>es mid elsewhere. Not only west* the timlrara cjf 
thw ancient platfomii preserved* but a great mult it hue? of 
wooilen r bone. stone, and urthftttwara utensib and ovrunOTitah 
remains of food and the like, were found in the peaty iieeiunu- 
lutions below, them. Even pieces of net and garments have been 
recovered. 

Similar take dwellings exited in. Scotland, Ire Jamb fcrvd 
eJsewhem—thi-re are w«ilhbnci vni rem&ina at 0hi*t uuhiiry in 
S.jutt L^t^hirc^ in Xrdjind Jnku dwellings were inhabited from 
prehistoric timrs up to th- days whoa O'Neil of Tyrcaiv 
lighting against lha English before the plantation of Scutch 
fdluabts to replace the Irish In L-bter, in die reign of Jamra l 
ul EnghmdL Tiieec lake village* hud eonaidemhl? dUferaivu value. 



* 
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utiil (in rv war n unitary advxnthgt: ui living oyer link ing 

Probably tJn * N.-nlithie ftwifto pile-dwelling did not shelter 
Tfil ’ communities tli,.t e’dfi.trJ in thi«a -W-. i'ncr were 

tb(.‘ home* of mu;. II ptitriurchal groups* Ehw where upon'fertile 
plums and in. more open ctumiry failure were probably already 
tmteh kigw assemblies (jf homes than. In those tnuimUm vftjtev*. 
““‘ r ' .o».tnw« of *«ch u large community of fiimite/in 
Wiltshire ia Kngknd; for example, the rera.dtu of tin *ume 
em.-e of A whirry urnr Si Ham Tumuid, were unce tie 1 fin, it 
mi^.fuhie ruin in Fumpe." it caiwisted of two tkd«sof atoms 
MirrniuuJrtj by a J.ngvr a mi a ditch, and covering al together 
twwity-eight and n I in If unn*. From it t«.. avenue? of sWlUD5 
euoh ii niLk- and a hail >nm Mini jfouijK on critfapr $4dt 

<rf »**'*' Hilhqiy Hill is tin* Initix^t jir<dn*tom artificial 

m.»imsl in LngUtuL Tint <fim«ui*oa> of thfo centre ,if a faith 
and n *ocial life nmv forgotten fllto^UiW bt‘ mew indicate tho 
.t.lltfrrted effort* and interests of i, very numU r of pi-mj]*, 
uul«-|v mitered fih-*ii»h they may have been over the ind 

smuli and centre -1 Engiami Pi.^il,Jy they ax-i-ial.r.d at smti.- 
of tins yt-i-^r in t% primitive mrt txl hit r fhi» 

’** “font a hand" m lujfldinc the 

nmumls nari haute* the atom*. The «w*e mkwlwd!e« T on 

rdl; 4 L’^ llrary £ *^ n * ^ 111 Iffrt’cMfy seif-con Domed 

w 1« more advened 

d J, ,T T £"???** ftnd niiich fetor in time 

thu. Im- early Mcnlitteo pooplo who teSdiniitlUted (hr shell 

gS^*^** J».k»tel»tt-tuidd)«M. on the Duuid, and ftonldi 

ltnfm niefcl f,iJk mu y bav « i . 

MMWOjic . . j r «nriier: the fadra dwelling were pmhublv miewtried 

^tnmotuJy Jrem a,Qjli» or 4,000 *a don* 5nU to SS 

i" [ ‘ - '• kitolun-undden people were among Lho must 

V their Htono axes ^ 5S; 3 

ihf* luui no domesticated onto*] ««pt. the do». The LdS 

t W 7 " °V h<f ° thpr , i ,' an,i lLU(i ' IJi to the dog, whlS 

tiuw-f a mcdNmwdjMed. oxen, goata, and -,W r . L lt vr on 
J 1 -[Ji,y were rvppiviaeliiDg tim Bronze Age th>-v -*4 swine Hu- 

SUl W t^ e0il ? Pmvail ^ ***** and, imwng 

aJEV^ ^ cl ^f* & «<* about them, It aettn, 

huljje that the* hfusta were sheltered in the huildiug- upon the 

and that Wdcr was .stored for thenu iVobablv 
the beast, hwd ,n tl ( , «»mn with the.peopl* u TZ 

**4 hurt* do now ia Sim, chains ^ M men 
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r I”Ha peoptu in the Iiousei ptwibly milked ihe- oowa -nid goat.,, 
aud milk, perhaps, played os imports tit n purl 111 their economy 
as it doer in tlml of the mountain Swis- nt tinhiy Hu: of rh.il 
We uru tint ifure at {M*Minb. Milk is niila natural food (nr adult*; 
it must have -eemud queer stuff to take at first; md It may have 
Ixteti only after much breeding that a coiitinuoiip supply (if milk 
w,is ^jpured from uqw« md goat*. ffnme jx'ojitu think that thy 
use of milk, ckera* T butter. and other milk products oam« Inter 
into human life when men become nomadic, The writer », 
however. disposed to give the Neolithic men credit f ,jr having 
dtscovercH I milking, The milk. i( they did use it {and, BO doubt, 

in that cose boot curdled milk »bp, hut not, wdl-tnadi- che. 

and butter), they tOUSt liave kept itt earl lift mart' pot*, for they 
had pottery, though it waa roughly hand-mo-hi pottery and nut 
tlit shapely product of the potter * wh«d. 

They okud o«t till- food supply by hunting. They killed and 
ate red di«r and joe deer, bitum end wild hoar. And they life 
the fox, a rather hqdidUvoured meat. and not whut anyone would 
eat in o world of plenty. Oddly enough, they do not. win in 
have* cnteti the hare, Lilthnugh it wns nvuilttbUt a-* food. liity 
nre supposed to have a voidest eating it. a- some savitaes me h,iL l 
to avoid rating It to this day, Iwcaiur they feared that the llc*li 
of in timid a creature might make ilium, by it sort of infection, 
cowardly. 

Of their agricultural met buds we know very iitlJe. No ploughs 
and tit ■ ht»fl hftve been found. They wuro «f wood pud have 
periabed. Neolithic men cultivated and ate wheat, barley, nnd 
millet, 1 111 1 ihev knew nothing of oats or rv<- ; Their gmin tln-v 
ruasLed, ground between stones, and etori.xi in p<<t-> to be eaten 
when needed. And they mode exceedingly wlid and buavy 
bread, because round lUi (dub* of U have lie™ gOl out of tin 
deposits. Apparently they had no y«i»t. If they hud no yuaat, 
then th<?v hau no fermented 'h iuk. 

One sort Of barky that they hod is the sort that win? 
cultivated J»V the ancient Greeks. Romans, and Egyptians, and 
they xL«o bod an Egyjrtian variety of wheat, showing that their 
ancestors hail brought Or derived this cultivation from the «outh- 
east. The centre of diffusion of wheat, wins <tti»ew)i*n in the 
eastern Medlterraimuu region. A wihl form is still found in the 
neighbourhood of lit. H*rmn«, When the lalwnlwel)« t- sowed 
their Little patches of wheat in SwiUtrlftisd duf WW Ir. ady 
following the immemorial prentice nf mankind. 'Die *«sd tnnst. 
have bee-Ei brought age bv agtfi from, that dir>u,ut o il Ire of diffu¬ 
sion. In the ancestral lambs .if It* soulli-east tnnn had already 
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Jig wheat perhaps for thousands of years. All OM 
\Y drill [n i roll - «hi- imrl ent-emd Ti[*nii the Neolithic si age gristv 
nn«I uSu "hi.-til, hut the American Indians must, have dovejqjict J 
agrk-iilttifr iruli’jirndtrHtJy after tW separation from the bid 
World puputeione. Tin*> mum hurl wheat. Their cultivation 
umlfe- Indian coni, n new-world grain Throe tnku-dwelkr< 
oiso ate |M£s and mib-appla?—the only apple* that thru existed 
in the world Cultivation and otilaetloii hud uni vet nrodi!£cd 
the apple nf to-day, 

l’ln-> .Jrt-iied chicily in skins, but they also mode a roijifii 
(doth -if jIhs, Fragment!) nf Hun flaxen doth have l>eeii dis¬ 
covered Their oeb? were mud of Hun; they had as vat do 
knoH-h'ihjv *•( hemp and hempen rojw. With the coming of 
tironro. linir plus and MtHUJietim incivnttid in number. Tiien- 
k reasciix >M believe they art grwii <tere upen their Jmir. wearing 
it in torgfc shocks w ith pin* of bone and afterwards nf met ah 
n d itotn the a licence of realistic earvingr uf engravings 
or [Wfntiiqpf. they either did not decorate their ganm-m* or 
deeorated them with plaids, ttpotu, mtflrlfldflg dBfiuma, or similar 
conventional omnniem Before the c-oTfiincr of bdrdnxe them is 

no .. uf moob or tables; the Neolithic people probably 

ripiniti-l on their day llnom. ‘iliere were no cat* in (he*!, 
lake-dwtllltig*; nn tuiee nr rats hod yet adapted Humwelm 
t- human divellitiga; the .-luck , r f the hen ms not vet 
uddnl in llm Simula of human life, nor the domestic egg bo 
it® diet, “ 

J>outtrv f,nd ll£,,J "' <"ggp war Jnte additions to Hie human 
cut-m-.. m spite of tin large |wirt they mm r hv in <mr rhetarv 
1 hf b-n is not mentioned in tin Old Testament ,'lmt note the 
nJhi^nn to an egg, Job vi, IS), nor by Homer. Up to about 
B.c. the only fmrb in the world wen: jungle demeans in 
liidm and Burma, The crowing of jungle cooks is tinted be 
Gl&sfiird In In* mlmtrnble acootmte ol tiger shooting, as the 
mvnroi bio [Tt'IunJuyv of dawn in the Indian jimcfe. Wobablv 
poultry v.i iv first dumrrthiaH-d in Burma. They got to China 
Iiccni iiii-.J to the records, only about l.tOO n o ' Thn reached 
OiveLt Via Persia fteW tile time of Somtett. In the New 
rndanivnl compared with Ik, Old, Hie mm ins of the 
tvpr,..., hr - Meter for his desertion uf Urn Hu-i*r 

Thr clm-f tool ond weapon of Neolithic man wft, hk ftW - 
, " h 7.‘- ! J ht ' ! ?" utTmi Hjs arrow -head* w.-re <■{ Him ' 
fTnf', If htshed them tightly b> their ahsfth! 

frobnb i ],- iwepartd Hie ground for In* sowing uith a m b 
or a poh whirl) he had stork n xtng's hom. Fish h* hoiked 
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or harpooned* These implements no doubt .-toofl about in 'lie 
interior uf tho bouse, from tiio walls of which hung Ijls fowling * 
nets. On the floor. which was of day or trothUm aou-dpng 
(after the fashion of hut. Haora in India to-day), stood pots ond 
jar? ;md woven baskets containing grain, milk, and ^ich-like 
food. .Some of the pots ami pans hung by rope loops to the ivoll-i. 
At one end of the rttOtn, atir! helping to keep it warm in winter 
hy tlttit unimnl heat, stabled the Iwaats. The diiiilreu took 
the cows and goats out to graze, ami brought them in at night 
before the tvolvcs and bQftlS earno proa ling 

Sin. .. Neolithic man had the bow, ho probably also hod stringed 
instrument, for tho rhythmic twanging uf a bow-string see ms 
aluioafc inevitably to lead to that He alau had earthenware 
drams aerwb which skins were stretched; perhaps, .iL», he nimlu 
drums hy stretching skins over hollow tree-taenia. Bune liistk-v 
juv known oven from thu Pals-olifkic time. Ortf- may gw** 
that reed pipes were an early invention. We <k> not know when 
man began to sing, but evidently he was making music, and, 
since he hml words' sung, were no doubt being nnwlc. To begin 
with. {MThfifis, he just lut Ins voice loose, un one may hew Italian 
{K-iLsants now behind their ploughs singing song* without words. 
After dark in the winter In? sal in his house and talked mid sang, 
and i mule implements by ion oh rather than eight. Hid lighting 
i yi«t have been poor, and dim By firelight, but there iv.i - pn> 
hahlv always sonic lire in tho village, summer or winter, Fife 
was too troublesome to make for man to be willing to !<-t :> out 
readily, Sometime? * qivai disaster happened to those pi In 
villages: the lire got free, and they were burnt out. Tho Swiss 
deposits contain evidence uf stidl eatuatrophee. 

All this.wc gather from the remains ol the Swiss pile-dwalling:. 
and btich was tin; character of the human life that spread over 
E,„o[jv coming with tho forest? from the south and from the cast 
a* tho reindeer'anil the item dec r men passed away. It is evident 
that we have here ft way nf hie already separated In n grew gap 
of Lhous-'iiiils of years of invention front it* original i’nletolithie 
at ™ The steps by which it rose from that condition we can 
only guess at. From being ft hunter hovering upon the outskirts 
of jlocks' and Imrda of wild cattle and sheep, and from being 11 
ro-huntor with tho dog. mao by insctuiibie degree nun have 
developed a sense of propxirtOrabip in the beasts and struck up 
n friendship with hi- canine competitor. He learnt to turn the 
cattle when they wandered too far: he brought. Jus bettor brain 
to bur in 1'uidi them to fresh |)2 s|iuf. He hemmed the laiAsts 
Into valleys and enotofinrea where he could lx. -»n- tt> lirtd them 


no 
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again. Ho fed them when they >tim rni. mu} slowly he touted 
thrill iV-i'hlipf? bin auiir-nltutr began with the -dnmge . ,f fodder. 
He rouped no doubt. before he amrod Tin- IVtaijfJthie 
owny in that unknown bnd of origin to N..; south-easi fir<#t -up. 
pJen.MiIe i the precarious mom supply of the htoiter by ruling 
rf'nti utifi fnin.-i nod wild grains, it is doubtfid if at iiny stains 
jitiniitive nu n iruH wholly carnivorous. 

Sumowhen lie tagtm dHimtaly to sow 

It is fin- of the nifwi atriion nnd IrnirhTncmtat fnet* in 
the growth of human os .Sit. J. G. Fraser bus shown in 

his uuiibunii'iiUL] Golden Sottffh^ that till* irlett of sow in# inu 
inextricably eniangk-H in the primitive Neolithic mini! with the 
jrks, of II human mriltee. I i w an of t hr childish 

dm.mmg, myth-making primitive mind; no reuMim-d tiwcrss 
"ill explrnn it. In j he world of lO.iHK) years agn, whenever 
111 ’ '"unrl there wo- a butfiwi f-licriliceAnd it win 
not the wrriflee of any maun or outcast person: it mbs (Jib earn- 
Jhv liau t*. IU of i ^ h-: .^r ■ j you [it or mritden, * vouch tuc^t oft^n 

it:Lu W*> With profwmtl respect ami deference up to 

the moiiietit of iiL- iiiiitioUlitiii. He »»* oFtou, as it were, a suct-i* 
firiiii Jotl-long ,sml all the detail* of liis killing had i>ee«.mc a 
ntual directed by the old. knowing men and Mmfitkmed In- the 
iHTiimuliin l iic/iei* of age*. 

Wherever man Ima reached or pce^d the l renin mug of n pri¬ 
nt I tun-, this huunm sacrifice or some survivlitg tnn-etif It appt-an. 


M 

Primitive Trade.. 

All then early lieginnlnga nuisr have taken piH<« far hark 
m tune mid m region* <rf the world that have mill to he effectively 
explored hy the MctWwlngint, fftnlithn- men were long pJt 
then- beginnings; they wet, already done, a few thousand virere 
'T, ^J-'f written tradition umj tfa. remem la-red hist^iry of 
mankind. W ithcrnt any Tory great shock or break, bronze «*m» 
«- Ual into liunim, Ufc. giving a great advam-igi- in warfare to 
tltoso tntais who dr T obtained il. Written history had alrt^dv 

hS. ,rf ir0H “•« ittto 10 aufietJie 

Already in tW, days * sort of primitive trade had 

Tint Tfl tS 5K5 S**W and mvh ™ «»‘i l> 3. 

| po " ^ - of i?4 phiHtia uttd ornamental prhuibilitde* 

amber cl u* trim**** Wty. and skins and ££ 
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net and Hoth, wrre being strapped and stolen rntrl |mw! from 
Hand K» imncl over great atreU'hw* of country, lui also was 
probably being traded- On a meat dietary men can live with¬ 
out salt, hut graio-oonsiizning profile need it just H9 herbivorous 
anifflitb iuhk.1 it. Hopf says tlmt bitter tribal wars have been 
carried on by tho desert tribes of the Sudan in recent retire lor 
the possession of salt, deposits in icxrjui. To lie gin '( it h, barter, 
hhickiunil, tribute, and robbery by Vrcfenw passed into curb 
other by insensible degrees. Men got what the; wanted by inch 
means us they eon Id. 

SG 

T!\ •• Fl6v*?iitrj of t\e Jlerttf'rtviTifrm VttHe>j. 

So for we have been re]linn of a history without evenfc, a 
hiutnrv qf ages and periods Anri stages in dirvckipntQit. Blit, 
before we conclude tbia portion the human mory. we mint 
record whnt was probably an event of primary importance and 
at Hist,, perhaps, of tragic importance to ifcvelepLug in unkind, 
and that na- tho breaking in of tlio Atlantic waters to the- great 
Mediterranean valley. 

Tim to arise must keep in mind that we are enricftvmmnp to 
give him plain state men t-i that, he can take buhl o| comfortably. 
But both in the matter of oor time chart.-- and ri e amps we have 
given of pee historic geography there i* nco»s*ri{y mm-h specula¬ 
tive matter. Wo have dated the hist, Glacial Age and the appear¬ 
ance of the true men as a boot GO,000 or 35,OW ycaraago- PImso 
bwurthat 11 about" in mind . The truth may W AO.OOd or 110,000, 
But it is no good saying "a very long time” or 1 ages 51 ago, 
heoaiiro then die reader will not know whether we mean centuries 
or uiillhins of years. Figures are belter than tlmt. And simi- 
larlv liieso mops we give represent not the truth, but something 
lik«i the truth. The outline of the land was " soip-b «uch out¬ 
line.'' There were such seas and iioh land m^ 1 ?. But IkjUi 
M r Hurra bin, who drew m.,p 3 , anil the writer, who incited 

him to dn so, have preferred to eir nu the timid ndn. Mo are 
not geologists enough to Inunch nut. into oi mil research in 
the*r matters, and 40 wo have stuck to (hr 4tJ-fn thorn linn and 
the recent deposits as our guides for our post-glacial map and f or 
the map of 13.000 to 10,000 b o. But in one matter we bare 
goiiL- bcrottul these guides. It is practically certain that, ut the 
and of the lust Glacial Age the Mediterranean was a couple of 
land-locked seu basins, not connected—or only connected by a 
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to i rviiLiii [ overflow fiver, Thu- euMern basin wus thfi fresher; it 
v *® ^ K v tht! 3file, the "Adriatic “ river, tlw ‘Red-Sea" river** 
TJ« l 1 ' a r ’ ver tJiiU jhiuim! down amidst the mountains 
ira a» sow the G«*k Arehipol^ baa the very much 
higper ,^a of Central Asm Hint then e.vbtai. Aliii^t 

mrn «-aniirr«| over that now tort Mediterranean 

fin npfwoii* for Ip<>]iovine thi** Are very good And nlain, TV, 
, - ']; 1 ' ! “ MeditvfrttMooji is a sea of evTiporation* The rivi-r* 

“V , ' 1 " i£ (0 <Ili ,inl *“**» °P fof the evaporation from it* 
wiiriacL'. Tin .Tt> is , t rnnrdnnt etttront of water poiinnu into Lh*> 
MediterTtinran trow t],.= Ailrintto and another nirront stream- 
nig in rrom the Bosphorus awl Black >Sw, For the Black S»a 
FV?*° wwr than it need, from the Lig rivers that flow into 
ii. it w tin overflowing sea, while the Mediterranean is « thirrtv 

,, rrs ssfi£ m v? ^ ^ urn**,*** 

f 1 -\ ij<lth f V ,m ft At I AH tie Ocean and the B!„ck Sr* it 

mi., I a .<■ Wen a slinnhmg ^ with its water* sinking to » much 
uui-r level tW tin we of the ( ™iu outside. This i, the cat.- „f 
*** t<>d *' V ' Stiil 80 » it the cane with the 

B.H if Lh is reasonfog i* sound, then who™ to-day rail the 
Wiw nfliers of the MedftetrnniSaji them twist on™ have l^n 

*Sr^Sh 5 V 1 +t?* and i nU w ,tf ' a Tety ■ 8 »**Wc c&natei THfe 
was pmtmbly the *tt6 d.inng the hod Glacial Ape, and we do 

nnl hifi.H how near it was lo om time wfnrri the chfliica oeoiirrrd 
that hronght Flack the ooewi waters in!., the Medii, rrwan 
Jl.!. .-r unity there must have l«-en AiBfen and Neolithic 

jx )()!■ pomg alMiiit m the valleys iiml fcTfidts ..f these maiutw 
l l ;" -bmergftl. The N.-olithie Dark H hit, .. the ±X 

ot the Mediterranean rave, tuny have gone for towards L 

mnvan ^1) “v* mtt3ment in that lust iSiter- 

ahf>m f tl.V luam ft *W very Btfmnlfttinp Knpgtwtim* 

tr^ L^V.5? ft* f ft hi, their* 

, n two lakes, one a fresh-wiiU-i hike, in the tmtom dr ere, ion 

S£ drained into the other in the w«teni 'riSSdoCTfcS 
mteVEsting UI think what must have ha,tux>ii(-d ,l' ” 

•pi * „„ m ^ „7,rS“' ^ 

“ *'^ 1 ’ ,t * I Wi,,f r ' t'» jKiQf ovot into tin HedUxrmi»*u 

*_ ‘ liv L,li ,1 ' V| S1 P*^ tt,i ^hrt, mnet have nMnuttuIv iticrwiwwl 
cnonnoNs dtafcwniiw. « the ehannrl was almrjv i S 
ero^inn nml l 1 1l . ow . on ie re t Umvlv rose ff h.!' 1 

«•«» »u «r a - stmit, dL«iy j !S 
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bn> lh*n .v genuine debacle: ami if we consider the length 
time which even till eiioriiii.nu! torrent would take to till -inrli .1 
baain l v tliat of the Mediterranean. ivt must condaJi:> thill this 
nsiih was likely to have been attained in any cure. Mw thi- 
m»v soom all the wildest speculation, but it is not entirely so, 
for if tto examine 11 submarine' contour map of the Strain of 
Gibraltar, wo find there is an enormous rut Ivy running Itp frj&i 
the Mediterranean derp, right through the Strait's and tre n c hing 
ritinic distance out mi to the Atlantic shelf. This valley or gorge 
is proWiUi the work of the Inflowing waters of the wean at 
the termination i>f the priml of interior drainage." 



This refilling of the Mnliurtaraan, which by the rough 
ehnuiology we an- rmptoyigg tn fhis Itonk may ban- bappu+d 
notnewlie'll iK'ttti'en lf5,<KH) and 10,000 S.C., nnwt have been one 
of the greatest single iu the pre-history of our race if 

till! lat-T little i« tile truet. then the crude beginnings of civil!- 
vntion, the first like-dwellings and the lirst cultivation. wen 
pnjlmbly icund that eastern U-vantinc? lake. that, fresh-w wU’i 
sea. into which there flowed not only the Nile, hut the two gpMt 
riven? that arc now the Adriatic ami the fted Sea. 

Suddenly the ocean waters began to break through over the 
westward bills ntul to piur in upon these primitive peoples—the 
lake, that had lx>.n Iheir home and friend, became their enemy, 
it;, wiitern rose arid never abated: their KtUmonts were snlc 
merged; the water* pUTWttd them hi thoir flight. Day by day 
and veac by year the waters spread up the valleys ami drove 
mankind before them. Many must have been surrounded anil 
caught by that crmtitftinUy rising salt flood. ft knew no check; 
it came faster ami faster; it ro»u over the tree-top!* over the hilli. 
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uiiti! it h»(] Sited rlu- Trhoto tain of the present .Medlt^aiR-an 
MI.I until ft Itippctl tbs mountain cliff* of A i*bm ami Africa 
l at away, lutw krfore the ilawn of written history, this eat^- 
troplie occurred. 

1 hereby, it may be. a vvii of water wa* drawn ncros* wme 
of the moat urinating tody earn** in Urn draum of human 


asrocratinn. 
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Igrost w& go oil to tell how 6,<KMi op 7,000 vw? ago men began 
to gather into tbr first towns and to develop something met* 
than the loose-knit, trite* that tad liithwtd Wn their highest 
political association, something must U* said about the tiling 
that worn going mi inside these bretos <>l w hich wo have traced 
the growth ond devdiopBwiit through a period of SOO.tMXP years 
from' tin* ape-man stage. 

Whnt w man thinking about him&etf and olMHit the world 

in those remote days? ...... ,, . 

At first he thought very little about anything hut immediate 
fchmes. At first lie wn* busy thinking stluh thing** a* ' Hen> « 
a bear: what shall 1 dot*' Or. “Thru* is n sqnirnri; how can T 
get HT” Until language had developed U> some extent there 
could havo been little thinking beyond the mngo of actual 
experience,. for language is the instrument of thought ns hook- 
keeping is the instrument of bmsiiii**- It records nnd fi*us 
Hiid i-mihh" thought to get nil to more «id more cample* idea*. 
Jt a dn luLiid i f Iho mind to hold and keep. 

Prlumniiivl mmi, before he could talk, pretabiy mv very 
vividlv mimicked verv cleverly, gestured,, laughed, dm iced, niid 
lived Without mucb ^tefulfttirm about wheswe he cnino nr why 
he lived He frered the dark, no doubt, and llumdoretunm, 
and hisx nmiiials. and qwer tlvi..^- and whatever he abweamt 
ntH-.ut !iud IV doubt ho flid things to propitiate wlmt be feared 
or l«- rlunee Itt* luck and pie■!■tho imaginary jkiwcm in rock 
and brtHt and river. He made no clear distinction between 
animate and iiunimato thing*: H » -'ok hurt him, he kwlml 
it if the river foamed mid Hooded, he thought it wn* } ‘' J5T "‘ 
Hio thought vf« probably very, much ut the level of a bnght 
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little contemporary boy of four or five. He hmi the same 
pubrfp rimensonnbk-ni. 1 ** of tniTiHition and the &anu> limitations. 
Bui -rinse ha hud little or no speech ho would do little to pusd 
■m the famrir** that came to him, and develop any audition or 
Corner tod uet-r, ahutit them. 

The tlravdngft even of Ibda.-olithu: mun do tint ^iigge^t 
Unit hr- fluid any attention to aim or moon or ^tur* or trots. Ho 
wa- preoccupied only with ultimo Jo mid men, Probid-Jy In- hnik 
day and night, sun and siara, trees, and mount ah is, ns being hi 
the nature of things—as a child takes its oicnl-tjnu-s and its 
nursery staircase for granted. So far us we can judge, he drew 
no fo-ntmuea, no ghosts or anything of that sort. The Uuiuilcer 
Rian's drawing? are fearless familiar things, with no hint about 
them of any veneration. He may have felt that dm wing n beast 
marie it route; his drawings may have been magic dm nines for 
luck m hunting, but. they do not took like drawing- for worship. 
There is scarcely anything that wo cun suppose to Ire a religious 
or myrtkal symbol at all in hid productions. 

.Vo doubt hr 1 1 ud u certain amcmib of what is t-ulh J /WiVAiwi 
in Ins life; he did things we should now think nrm-asoiiuliln to 
produce desired ends—for that is nil fo tMikm amounts lo; i\ i- 
on!y incorrect -ciencq baser I on guesswork or false analog i,, and 
entirely fliflcrr-nt in its nature from religion. Xo doubt Lt> war 
excited by his tilutnu, find hiss dreams mixed up nt tunes in Lit? 
taind with Lb waking inpreepona and puzzled him. Since he 
buried hi* dead, and aims even the Inter Xeanderthiil men scout 

toivr? buried their rfctwl, and apparently with food and weapons, 
it hii been argued that he had a belief in a future life,-. But. it 
ie just a* reasonable to suppose that early men buried their 
diiad with food and weapons Ijecamw they doubted if they n,,m 
dead, which is not the aitme thing ns believing them to have 
immortal spirits, and that their belief fa their cominuing vitality 
* reinforced hy drsanis of the departed. They may have 
uerilierl sort of wenr-wolf eifetenoo to the d*iuj and'wiahiMl 
Ut jimpf \nUf 5 tit-m. 

The Reindeer man. we feel, was tno intelligent and too like 
ourselves not to have had Mime speech, hut quite probably it was 
not vwy serviceable fur mnyfliiiig beyond direct statement or 
inivUer-of-fact narration. He lived ln“» linger ninmuinitv thou 
the Srumk-rt haler or his own Xcuudort ha bid ancestor or anv 
great a fie, but how largo tho tril-e wo do not know, Except whin 
['rum- is KW-anaing, hunting communities must rint kfi-ii together 
in large belies or they will Ktarvo. The Indians win. df ^-ml 
upon Ihv caribou in Labrador must lie living under drouxnetano^ 






early thought U7 

tullior lilt* those -»f the Heindeer m(?tt 'HifV waiter in *.imiU 
fnitttlv i4rouji s . ns the MUitalt scatter in search o£lootl; Hit u net 
the (fcer collect for Ihc *f*--n»iuf migration. Uiu forfiuisfitau collect. 
Tint te the time for trade anti feasts ami mamEge* 

The shurlesi American Indian L. 10.000 vests row w»l«h«i- 
cut^l titiin the Reindeer man. hut probiility tliar soft of gntni-e^ 
ing ; ,„ ( 1 iliaiKT-ii 1 tun also the way of Rdmifrr iflOn. At .-ojIiiIih 
in Frame (here iin traces of :. great camping and fowU»g P^m l-. 
There won no donlit an exchange of news there, hut one may 
doubt if there w anything like an exchange of ideas. OW» 

,V> *iopo in such a life for theology or phitosnphy or ctpeisfitit* 
or speculation. Rears. jts; hot iroevatemalir featB. fam’iea and 
freaks of the imagination, but personal and tnmwtfflry 

and fancies. , . . 

Porinitw there wha u certain pwflt of suggestion in *»<•** 
encoum r- A feat malty W needs few words for it* tiau* 
niin-irm;.! talHe-t upon Mimeilnij? may be verj ^“['b ‘OimAid- 

In ;tii-." uueitlonfl nf primitive thought and religion wr must 
mnmthcr that the lowly and savage ivC t ®’*“3 r Pf oto T 3ty 

throw TftrV little light nn the mental A^ oi men days 

of folk developed language. Primordial man could lmte He 
little .a- no tradition before the rinvriupnmiii of AU 

Bttvime and primitive peoples of te-day, on the contrary, are 
mated m tradition—llie tuition oi thousands of 
They may have wtaimw like their remote imcestois and mrtho h* 
likothrm. hut what unit* flight, and shallow impgsriOTO cut 
niimL of their predecessor* hi** now deep. owl intricate grooves 
worn throughout the intervening centuries genutntmn by geiiem- 
lion* 

?5 

Tht Old .\fan in Riliyfon, 

Certain veryfmidnm, millthing*&**>«£* bavcWnin men's 
minds lung W*M* coming of sjwcch. I he ™«nta| Ue oft *« 

later FtheoUthth man w*» ■ I m w t>nr and **52I«Tta2 
WM Suite MU Ihv JiHiiiilutioii* uf ihnt ancient mom solitary, timre 

SS wL£ *>«*»*■ »«"*?*'>• ' ! r , ' lu|,me t ‘T,:; 

iwkMwIrL. y <*ardii«f ... “" ,l !“■ 

advertent iuodU and our childish ideas wid what rnmunit 
juJtSLiy* of savage thought, for the h> mu latum ' Jj 

tluit more primitive lining who Is wir substruum. an4: »tiJ 
building u . ,m mttrpmtmi. „ of onr fedtag* upon that 
The gSst ape* pair and rear th«r young. llw ytnm£ -*> m 
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fwir id the ok) maK and presently the young tnaka rouse hi* 
jejjmitv 4 nd an? killed or driven oil. The feniuti L * me the pro* 
ten tod nhivt 74 of thu old male. That is the general state of affair* 
Aiiii all -lightly gregarious animah. nnd their is no reuaon to 
supper That rhe sub-man differed in such retspe^*. 

The Ivar of the Old Man Was the beginning of «ovinL wisdom. 
The yornig dl the primitive tqiuutmgpliLce gmw up under that 
fear. Objects tunpo^ftted witlk Jblm warn probably fnrbuhiin. 
Everyone was forbidden to touch hi* HjNjar or to edi in liin jditeo, 
ju-t il- to-day little bovn must not Umeli faihar 1 * pipe or in 
hi* chair. He. was probably the muster of all the winner- The 
youths uf the little eonim unity had to renieml>cr that. Their 
niiiOieE l taugki tla-m ti> retnember that. Their mother* instilled 
into I hem dread and respect and cOimdomnoh for the Old MMp 

The idea gf / 0 rWd*a t the idea ul things being, 

as it is milled. ft/taj, not to lie touched, not to be Looked at, limy 
thiir hftTi H gut well into the sub-human mind .. t a very tairly 
stage inrk-iti. f, .1 Atkinson, in 1lift Primal law, tin ingenkms 
aimlyriH of the^J primitive tabu* which are found among wtvigs 
ptoplee nil over the world, tlir* Ubus chat rtcparnU* brother and 
obiter, tin tnbiirt that make j% mm rud and hide from hfo atop* 
mother, trace* thorn to eueb a fundamental cause as thi& H Only 
b> r^spwting thia primal law. could (die yo ung mule hope totiMftJP 
the Old Mann wrulh. 

A ijj*portion w propitiate the Old Man even after ho was 
dead is also quite understandable. He must have been an actor 
in niimy t primordial nightmare. One was not sure that he 
ieo* dead. He might OTly be asleep. or dimming. J*»ng after 
an Old Mmi was dend, when there wua nothing Uj represent him 
hut u mound and a Megalith, the women would roatinue n* 
convey to their nhihisuti how awful and wonderful he was* And 
being dill a terror U> 1m own little tribe. It was easy to go on to 
hoping ihjii Le would be a terror to oLLei and hostile peoplv. 
In lib* lift In- had fought for hi.-; tribe, even if lie had bodied it. 
Why not when he was fiend f One seen dial the Old Mini idem 
™ tin idea very natural to the primitive mind and capable of 
great development* The fear of the Father passed by upper* 
ceptible degree* into the fear of the Tribal Uoth 

Atirl opposed to the Old Man, motv human and kindlier, woe 
the Mother, who helped and tthttltorcd and mtvi^cd. It wan she 
who trained her children to obey and fear him. She whispeml 
in she comer ;ind taught inyateriiN* The p^hoiisiaLyris of 
Freud wild Jtmg ha* done much to help da to realize how great 
i port Father ftur and Hobkur Lpve 'till play in the nduptation 
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■d tli« I aim At i mind to social nee*!*. Their exhaustive study ot 
• Uiidihh biip.1 youthful dreams and imaginations ha? dujiu nmrh 
to lirlp ill tilt? rcyorvJlruotioo i>i the soul of primitive* man. 11 w-s, 
:l-H It WITO, lhi: t-oul of |1 powerful t'lilM lit SftW lilt universe 

in term? of tlm fumilv Lord, His fear nf, hi- abjection 
tint Old Man mingled with hbi ftur d tW dimger«nis animal* 
nlmut him Even in modem mi retries Dadd* will *utnutmies 
become * S»rer, It *a« easy for the wjhiimotbd Old Alan, the 
initial God, 1* put on nit minus i form, 

Tlrc wommi (fddilesws wen kimUSor and more* subtle. They 
helped. they protected, they gratified, and MMoled. Vet at 
liir aana* linn* lliaro was something iibnttt them less coinnne- 
Imnsilih 1 than tin diner hiutidity of the Old Man. it greater 
mystery. ,S<> that the Woman also had her venture of fear 
fiw primitive him. Goddesses tttti: feared, ihey hnti to do 
withpewit things. 


S3 

Fmr and Hojv in EfUffion, 

Another very funilauicnul idea probably new® in men's 
uiiiid# eitrlv uut of the mvutcnotii visitation of infections 
mill that tv as thr idea oi unde-ims -o mid of luring annum. V >-Jiu 
that |oo there may have come an Idea of avoiding partirobr 
places and perem*. and i*f»ir» in pankntat pha«a of health- 
litre wo- tho root of imotlmr wt rtf tabu*, 

Tlien mail, from the very iliwii of Lou mental lue, may have 
had a feeling of the minister “haul P 1 * 0 ^ £■* A ™ mal f* 

Who dread trails have that feeling. A tiger wvU abandon ila 
UHtinl jungle unite at tbe sight of s feu threads of eqtam llhv 
most voim" minutl, young human totn*,** vu^ly made Uw- 
fill of thi- or that fov their nurses and rfmore, Hen i*. atmtlior 
si-t ot idm.s, ideas id mpnidim and avoidance, that .-prong up 
, 11 m» isi imjvitaMv to Tnctt. 

A* soou speech beg*" u> develop, ii must Imve got towork 
awal *** furnbnumtui filings ami i -liiu iu systematize them, 

aid been them .mid. % Wkhur together men WW** **; 

mfnrce Lh other’s f*in-, mid establish a 

uhne n i thing, iurbiddon. and of things unclean. With tl v aha 
umLuiUs would come idea* of cfewmng ami of rumoring 

X.W*»«*I- —a«?! *~+ “T‘“ iv ‘? 

LSTitb il„ ril «r *.» «M «« » «** ai m*m. «ii* «J 

„. OT |d lie th. p™ of ttK udiaM •»'! «'»[• 

J.,f t x 0 1:1 r CUWM. to 1WW« to n a ,linn and tfatuLii-h, 
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mh- must need* do potent things. Ami wus there anything 
m-.nr [K.tmt m existence than kilting, the shedding of lift hluotl! 

-SjhahjJi from the firrtt v< nuM lx- 4 jxiwcxfal supplement to 
tin rnmfy imitative ethical inn wu i to the education of cufig 
and blow.- conducted by * sfwoelllsm parent. M iithem would 
trll their yuiwg: and «eoEd their young. As speech fUivukipwl. 
men would find titey kmj erjierioitces and persuasions Urn g*vo 
them or iScenicd to give lliem power. They would ut4ke secret 
of these things. 

Thera is a double streak in the human mind, a streak uf 
cu iming secret! vem?;* and a streak, perhaps of leier origin 
tliat makes ilh alt azxnvoa to tell and astonish and impress each 
other.' Alany people moke secrets in order to have M-aret* to 
ttil. I b^iv sijcretfi of early turn they would convey to vou tiger, 
more impress Hum M.. [ie<iph-. more Or lei** honestJv and iinpto- 
sivdy 111 some pmst-as of initiation. Moreover, rim pedagogm 
sjiiiil overflows in the human mind; most people like ‘‘tolling 
ntlirr people not to . 11 Extensive tobitrtirv pmhibitiotHj for the 
hoyw for the girls, for the women, also probably eanm very oarh 
mto branan history, and were congenial things to im ' 

Sacrifice La-1 a duublo origin. There jnu-t have been the 
dtspoaitiML to jirnpitintu itie Old Man. mul alsn that emvira 
^ [wmi:rfuJ tiling, Sacrifice hm |»erii&ikH Ahtu v* \w-{i 
1 uiher magic than t«npjtmtimt. It dispelled, it confined . Uld 
because it did *o Him, when one came to think ab utt t it one 
concluded that tfc must be pleasing to the spirit of the Old Man 
-rnw-ti into the I nhid God, ilul it was tW because it was dune 
and bcfcciuai. it was a, tRmt’admw thing tu iig* 

M 

Stilrx and 8mwi%9t 

Out Of fliieh Ideas and a jamble of kindred ., uo * gmu the Bnst 
qmwi.fdmreu* fcUmwat* in human life. With every develop* 

treditirfn ft? TT i lt bc T 1,:US u ‘ toten&r arid develop the 

tradition uf tabus and restraints and ceremonies- There is not 

““ ^ u "' “*“ u *»»“«“> 
With the coming tif primitive juwtumge there n..nl 4 1*. u 

ollt ° f *** " !rt " { Tinnes 

L.Lertn unheeded would tie found of importance in hitman ,x\UiS 

d^vlhfhTdHft X 6 differe|lt *PWl from Urn there 

L tuhl drift after food of ip? pnimmlial hunter Hr- u 

iiCidinmu upon wheat infod a sense of direction and the lie of 
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lilt? Laud luuJ i.icffii forced. Ho watched hi* thick i»‘ flight ft? well 
jl* Ijv day. The sun by day and rpresently the -t-.tr> by night 
helped to guide his migrations: lie begun to find after tunny 
ages that ’the star? arc steadier guidf- 1 ? than the -am IL 1 Would 
begin to note particular star- tiurJ star groups, and to tlititinguirih 
any individual thing irw, fur primifive matt, t<> belfeve it indi- 
Tidviliwd and personal. He would Itegtn to think of outstanding 
-,tar» *4 porsolw. very shining ami dignified and trust worthy 
person* looking -it him like bright eyw hi the night. They entne 
bank night after night. They helped him even a* the Tribal 
Clod helped him. 

His primitive tilingo strengthened hi* sense of the seasons. 
Particular stars ruled bis heavens when seedtime was duo. I’p 
to a certain point, a mountain peak or what not, a bright stnt 
moved, night after night, it stopped tlierc, >%nd then night 
by night it recoded. Surely this was a sign, * silent, marvel lorn 
warning to the The beginning? - if agriculture we mufl 

f rnn eml.fr mir in the fliibtropicji] XU lie, ur even nearer the 
equator, when- stars of the first magnitude*hiue with a spkudoui 
unknown in mon‘ tcolpirab lat[I ikIc'S. I lie wusons then? arc 
iint >i r phiiiilv marked bv ^no\r and stopni as in tho worth. lr 
was difficult tu be sure when the mins or the floods wen? due. 


But thfl stars did not lie. 

And Xi r-lillur man was counting, and fouling under * hi- spell 
of numbers. There art* savage languages that have no word 
for lure number above Hvc. Ham* people* ran nut uo ukm? two 
But Neolithic man in the lauds of hi- origin ui -W aud Ain a 
even more than in Europe was already oouutmg his atwmntiltttjrni 
posse^fJtLp. H 1 ' IwginjviiiiK' W iiilllG#* aii». 1 ^oiiduin^ 
id the triangularity af Hire*. and thtt Mpiareiicas of four, and why 
kojuc- quantities like twelve were easy to divide in nil sorts of ways, 
mu! other*, like thirteen, impossible. Iwelve became n ti-hh 
generous, and Iduuiliar numl«r to lum, and thirteen rather an 

outcast mid disreputable one. . , . . 

Prubablv man began reckoning tmit- by the clock of He 
full .md mnv moon? Moonlight U mi important thing to herds- 
men who no longer merely hunt their herds. but wuteli mid guard 
them. Moonlight too wu>, fiedmi*. life time lor fern-making 
ns indeed d mar have been for primordial man and the ground- 
II 1 K ancestor More him. But from the phase* of the momi, w> 
hi* tillage increased, man * attitude would go on to the greater 
evde of the nffluimw. Primordial man probably only drifted 
before til.’ Winter ns the days grew void Neolithic man km-» 
surely liiftl the winter wonld come, and dored hia ladder and 
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pi**«n% hU grain. H» find to (is a *c*itmm r n propitioua md- 
lmi °; r,r ^ wwihg 'W « fiulon?, The eiirijfst recorded reek™- 
lh OT “flwiw afidi hy genmtfrmn of men. With agriculture 
iw p m tie difficult i«ek of squaring the Jimar month with the 

*? lnr >™ r; 1 ta »k wliitli hiis toft its .onr, on our trufamdnr ttHkv 
I :^tor Hfnfts nnrt«i)y from year lo yeur, to Hi*- great dbosnfart 
Mf hoJjdftvonmkejx; it is now iiiconvefiirntlv early and now Uti- 
in l hr 1 svjison, because of tJuw nocient roferenoe of t inn? to the 
niwm. 

And When wen began to move with sot intention freni pW 
to phif't Bit.i tln-ir ttnimu} ami other potjsesfihjrta, then iltev would 
»H'gm to dei dop tin* idea of other place* in which (her were not, 
anti to think of wist might he in thus* other pbere. And in 
any Willey when- they lingered for s% flint. they would. rein cm- 
hrnng how they got there, n*L "How did fhid or that other 
I nog get. here' } hoy would begin to woiuior whftt wiia hovend 

,|M * ™ 1l|nM » |, i *"« where the dun want when it bet. uoii what 
wiw nitavt tiw cknub. 

^(ory.idling W JfyfA-m,iHng. 

The capacity W telling thh^ ionf*** d with t heir rocohuhinr, 

1 he simple individual fa nous, the iiotyntttantir fetish trick* and 
f t ** 0i l ’ ld<Bol * Uli * ! ht-gati to be handed On 

. tmde into h moreconeiFtcut system. Hen i«™ n to tell 

\ h ?HhL7 } i h1 )l,,Jt th0 * orW alld why for the world. 

A trital mmil vmtw int « n LracJitli.n Pdiidiihrr 

,lf a ^ 5t^S5 

*f cU u 4,f , ■* rhftn Neolithic man. Wdithic 

v-loll" 1 ’' 'iT\7 > ,ilS, ; <T he MuJd Im> train*! fomi 

1 aml / t>rj to dnngi end not to do rliinpa H« w 

SdTl m< hi ri ' 1 ,IIliH ' |i0, x l " lit i(le “ * f *“» <«™ iihind thlngsi £ 
WUhnughfe gmrn to W; he W, umler a new power* 4* 

To have more word# &a <i to nttr>,ni more ln wmtLi |<. not 
Hiiip J v tn beranee mental power, words thcmw-lTw nre mswwfef 

we^lhtll thin **- t*tkb*alltl»u. mw'« wortLn, Urhnps 

l? v"^y ,ll ‘ Jt ^ l ' tnr ' Si t He a** 1 them for what ties- wore' 
ddlK> frae thinking about theae wwih he u ,* 

2j5* " 1,111 * of things with n great *ad of wrhS 

r™ h ™ n *“<1 p«in ? h.-m, «ld c«n*i,»L«. U ,»«kS 

■> in a net t*i IiiihI hi, ntjff u^jcthiT. but aka „ net t v |,jnj 
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hi* feet. M»n was 
binding hiip«df mio 
new and larger and 
more ejUcii'ht 
ntiomi indeed, but u a 
price, 

On* nf the nu»t 
iiotnbk" tiling.* tibci nt 

tie Xeolitiiic Age L5i 

tile total n i sconce «>i 
that free direct urns' 
tie impulse wbioii was 
tbe supreme ijuuJity of 

later i‘aloft* JitklCi inaiL 
We iinil in nek in¬ 
dustry, inudi 
j mjI LhWI ii n | ie um iU T 
pottery wilL con■ 
vt u l ion a I 
co-operation upon all 
sorts erf tilings* but i\u 
e /tdenc© t >f i ■cr^ i 
c re -i t ] v^ness, Self* 
suppredtitm Is las y ill* 
ning Inr oiiru- Man 
lists entered ujkwi ibe 
long and tortuous iuul 
difficult |null towards 


T^Zidrir gfctfw ^mcnltLr‘1 



A CLs»THD 5=kTT¥ ( ■ Mr>-aiR"r nr 
K tL jLji ILL-. Peh E1 H> - ■ -C n ^ J‘ u ^ - r 7 f ; jJI3 
rjutK&oit an*j vu, ii ell or t'At^'trrflro 

.VHT 


a life kn tko common got:-! with nil its sacrifice of persuiutl 
impulse, which be si atid trending lo-'by. 

Ciirtoiil tilings npiKau hi tfe Jiiytfujhjgy of mankind again 
and again. Neolithic mun was eimraintmly impressed Uv *#r- 
pentfi— imuI hu no longer tmik lhe *u» h»r granted- Xmuly t-very • 
a-huro tlmt Xeulithic culture went, theft? went a disposition to 
a^uehtte tin? sun and tin) serpent in decoration luid wratip. 
Thi- uruuithre swikiit.-lmrskip spread ultimately far beyond the 
reg jniU when? the nuako is of serious practical importance in 
linman life. But when at last the centre of diffusion of tlu- 
NefiliUuc ujii of living is {bternrn -l. it a iEJ surely Ik- a Iniid in 
which uudic and sunlight were tin- fact, of pnromj importance. 
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Complex Origin* uf Religion. 

With the beginnings of agriculture a fresh set of ideas nnu« 
in rrninS minds Wl have noted a biig-eslftblfehixl ixmneotion 
;n the human mind between sowing iuid sacrifice. Sowing was 
laeumiug the most important of economic net? : it wa4 mi turn l 
to jtss*n:ti*h* iv■ tit it Kite im.it vivid of conceivable sets, the kill- 
uii! of u man, Sir J. <». Frazer ho# pursued the development of 
Hlik association, linking up with it the conception of special 
sflt nfieml person* «ho were killed nt seedtime, the conception of 
n specially purified cbws of jvoplv to Icill these fiction, ihb class 
of priests, imrt the conception of _i A ceremonial 

host in which the tribe out portions of the fodv of the victim 
in order to aim re ni and iduntifjr tln-msche* j* elosdy as 
ptWfilile with the *anrilkiuj benefits.' 

hVoni tin. In-ginning grew tin* great seasonal s arrffoTfcf ^ 
JigiL-u* that --till ttninin with u*. 

Out Of nil tta* fithn, out of the Old Man tradition, out. 
of till- emotions that surround Women for nit . n and Men for 
women out of the d*dre to i^ap,- infection Mt d mutamness 
hut of the ‘itsnre for power and .suecejw through ul% rir, ,„t <>f 
tho -ucnhdal tradition of seedtime. and out „f fi number of like 
hc-Jic-f* and mental experiment* <uhJ misconceptions, a couple* 
Hornet lung wa« growing up tn the live* of m . n which wi» be- 
gunuiig to -bud than together mentally and eujotionkihr m a 
common life anti action. This something w« may call t'rligum 
•J'*". *<’ fendf. It wag not » simple or Iouk.il suint- 

thmc;, it Kns n t.unglr of Ide^ about cniumuiiiiiim bein<^ and 

llJ "' m c,f “«-Hete' l i«i(i - aimCw^ " 
Like all other human inten d,, religion hug grown. It must 
he rk-nr from whu- gsmw before that primitive, mun^mucli 

^d f M ar, T r | “'m Un ‘i n* ^ CCatTnJ mrmm*fa_ 

*>nEd have hod no idea of Q«d or Edigfen; only nrv skmiv 

- id Ins train and his t-owen. of .roinpreln-nuiim Iwrnian < » p-bfe 

of *«L-h -neral conceptions. Ifeiigfen U ..that has 

l ’ ! ’ 7 th ,mti fbrrmKh human ins&tttiitioii. G,id has i^eii 
4 ml i> Atslj being dEsenrcrml by iijuil 

This MiI b not. a theological book, and it Le l|( ,t £,, r UH tu 
Lit ^ tW) ,°® ica ^ discussion: but it is u part, * tuaeesan- 
d I T°i! ^ hL ' 1,ir - v «tf man to (Wife' Lku dawn am| 

SSsr^i“ "jsr i<h i ft,id ** “**«« «ST£ 

2 ? t |, , , fttctor * w r hhVT> noU,i have coutri- 

utei to tills ifevdopnicut, and various writers have hud most 
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sfcresas upon ow or Other of them. Sir J. G. Frmttrf Ini* been ike 
lea Hi in' -.tin hint of the tk rival inn i>f t&ftr«fnent& tiolu muic 
^critice*. Grant Allen, following Herbert Speaker, in lii* 



IinpliSfTVCTlt^ 

{ £BW ^ 1 

."T \ j3hsa» t-d&r 

BI I it***} 


£W..r,W ofilu fdea vfGod, bid slrt^s chielly on the pc^thcmoro 
Hor^hq. of tin Old Mm.- ’ Wir E. f>. Tylor {Itivr.e.v Cuttun- 
g»vt Ills iiittuLioil mainly 10 the di^pasiiiim of primitiVT- mnn in 
aifnri lw* a soul to every object, ml mote and inanimate, Mi. 
A. 13. Crawley, in The tree of tife, bn* eniltf i ntteolifin to wtluri 
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centra of impulse and fmotion, mid particularly to sex na a 
fj.utree of <k>tjp excitement. The thing we have to bear in mind 
b- that Neolithic man wtw still mentally undeveloped, he o(mM 
be cnnfiued, md illogical to ft degree rpiih- imp.'--shir to an 
educated Etsiulem person. f ’<j eiHIc?tiiig innl ifuitimlictor. idf.m 
eoul.j In in hi- mind withou! chulk-isging . m- another; iirm nue 
thing niy his thought* intensely and vividly and now another; 
(lie feats. his" acts, wore at ill disconnected as diiiilreti'h ntu, 

Confusedly, under the atimuluii of the not'd and possibility 
<if co-operation and <t combined life, Ncoljtinc mankind was 
foiling out fen guidance unit knowledge. Jlii-n were becoming 
itujire that personally they needed protection and direction, 
demising from impurity* power beyond their own strength. 
* mil- dl’. in response t ' that, deni mil. baiii men. wise men, 

shrewd ami .ming men a wo arising to become. magicians. 

priests, chiefs, and kings They nro not to be ihfilight of asrheats 
t r usQzpnrs uf power, nor Hie rat of munkinrl -Vh their dopes 
-Ml men are mixed in their motives: a hundred things- niqvr 
men to seek ascendancy over other men. but not all such motives 
are base or bad. The magicians usually bdievod in iheir own 
magic the priests in their ceremonies, the chick in their right. 
Th. history of mankind home forth js a history of more or jess 
blind endeavours to tanoctra a ratnucis purjHsw in relation to 
which all men may live happily, md to crate and develop a 
l onuomi confleititi-fni's.- am I » common atock of knowledge which 
may serve am! illuminate that purpose. 

In. a \tint variety of forms tbi.* appearance or kings and priest* 
iind. uiHgic men was happening all over thu World under later 
i ii krniithu and N r et>litlii^ i > oonditioiius^ Kvtrvvt'li^iX!' ui^ikinfl 
-fcking where knowledge and mastery and magic |*mTr might 
reside: every when* individual men were willing, hon&rtly or d te¬ 
ll nniwtiy. to ndr. t** direct, or to lie the magic I mines who would 
reconcile Un- confusions of the- community. 

A queer development of tin Inter Pnk-Hifhic and Neolithic 
A-es was wtf rantilutioru Men began to cut th.twelves ahout. 
TO excise noses, ears, fingers, troth and the Like, and to attach 
dl sorts nf superstitious ideas to these acts. Mnnv children to¬ 
day pass through a skmlur phase in Iheir mental development. 

' 1 .“,® l , 111 r** Ufe of mwt mk when thev .ire not 
to J* fcft nlonc with a pair of scissor* (orfreir that thev will cut 
, 1 ,f i 1 / *f*£ animal does anything of this sort. This, too, 

hafl left ita trace in the rite of circumcision, upon the religion* 
u! Judaism and I/ikm. 

In many wav* the simplicity, directness, and detach meat of 
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n IrtU'f PrtliX'fiiitiuc foek-imat'.'r Appctil more to modem fwiult 
» ij t- : limn tbe stme >.iE mmd tjf tbi'jt* Xooiit-lnc nic-ti. 

full of U11- fi-aj of i*omc iLDOit'nt Old -M:m mi tu l developed into 
a Tribal God. .nigcsjtit by idi H oS sacti tidal jqvjntiatuiiis, unttiln- 
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tioiLH mil mngifl murdvr, Kti doubt the reindeer Iiunrer it 
ruthlfw hunter and ^ combative nrwl pwaioprte creature, but he 
for we can ^ til I understand i Neolithic roon r under 

the sway of iaIIe and a eonfiiged thought piwe^i killed on tin-en , 
bo tilted for monstrous and now incredible bo IdEeti mm 

he loved tlirough fear and under directioti. XhuRr Neolithic 
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men not only made himuui ftacriScc* Hi siidtnno; there in every 
remsoo to suppose they sacrificed wives and dares at the burial 
of their chieftains; they killed men, women, and cliildren whrn- 
* v> r they mm under adversity and thought tlicgnda were ,Lt hirst. 
Alt <hr~c tiling? passed on into (lie Bronze Age. Hitherto a 
?. eiiil tijoHciou-snsas hod hetu stdcop mjd not even dreaming in 
human history. Be Jure it awakened ic produced nightmare-.-. 

Aw.iy beyond the dawn of history, 3,««> or 4,0ft years ago, 
tun thi n ks >,f the Will slui* uplands in the twilight of a nridt-iuniner 
duv- m morning. The torches jude in the growing ti ght - One has 
ft dim apprehension of u precession through the: avenue uf stone, 
of priests, |x>rh«ps fantastically ditsstd with dsins and hums 
ami horrible painted masks—not the robed and Iwntdvd digiti- 
tJirtes oar artists represent the Druids to have been—of chief* 
in 'kins adorned with necklaces of teeth und bearing spears ami 
MWAlair great heads of hair held up with pin* of bone, of women 
til skins or flaxen robes, of a great peering crow d of shock-headed 
men and miked children, Chpy hays assenthieii from manv 
distant pines; the ground between the avenue and Hilhiiry Hill 
is dotted with their eneftinpnmnUt. A certain festive cheerful- 
I,l " a ® prevails. And amidst, the throng march the appointed 
human victims, submissive, helpless, staring towards the distant 
-ne king ojturot which they are to die—Hint the harvest* ntui 
he good r.rifj the trik inerea*p. 

T “ **>“* ! a ! lif ‘ pnw-iaed S,»0h or 4,000 Years uc» from 
its gunmg-pkutt in Lk Jim* of the tidal beaches. 
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S 1 I* Mankind WpB f?(ftrvw- 

/iVi/litj/ ? 
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kind. 
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/ifftfc 11 fAd/rfre. 

5J*. JVte American Indian*. 


§ I 

It is nercwtry now to discuss plainly whzii nt zihmiU- bj 14 phra-ic, 
used often very carcto&dy, The Ibu .m uf Mankind-" 

It mwb bo evident from what has already been explained 
that man. so widely spread and subjected then-fore to great 
different of dmiutc, consuming very different food in different 
regions, attacked by different enemies nuLSt always have been 
usir^ rgcjing Pflraftdtffftbto bod modification arid d life mi tuition, 
Mtm P liktt every other sprouts of living thing, has constantly been 
Ending to diiTeremifife into several -fptfuies; wherever a body of 
men hits heeu cut u!i t in Inland* or mean# nr by d&^tta rmoun¬ 
tain^ from the rt^t of humanity, it must have begun vary Boon 
to develop h|p* acini chameteristiuB, apedalJy mbipted to the foe*| 
conditfonfl- But. on the other hand, rtuui is* usually a w&nrLoring 
and ei 1 i-erprising animal, for whom there exist few insurmountable 
hiiirifttB. Men imitate men, light and com j hit them, interbreed, 
one people with another. Concurrently for thtm&unrfs of year* 
there have been two seta of forces at work, one tending to separate 
men into a hi altitude of local varieties and another to remix and 
blend thw varieties Together before n separate sped v$ has been 
established. 

_ Bless two sets of forces may have fluctuated in thi.- relative 
effect in Lb- past. Palicolitltie mim, for instance, may have been 
more of it wanderer, ke may have drifted about over a much 
ttrcaUsr areti, Unui later Neolithic man; he was less fixed to any 
sort of home or Uur P he wcus tied by fewer Being a 

hunter, he was obliged to follow the migrations o[ ids ordinary 
quarry, A few bad seasons may Imvc shifted Idm hundreds of 
miles. Me may therefore have mixed very widely and nfevsduped 
few varieties over the greater port of the world. 
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The sipjrCJLiiititiJ- tit agriuuHiing tended tu tie those Comm nniH ra 
dl mankind that took it up to the region in vviyeb it was most 
eon veuim tty carried on* ah h bo to favour dificrnitifetiou. Mixing 
or differentiation is mt ilcpr ndent upon a higher or tower stage 
of civil! rroiicrn; ninny simile irihoa vender now for hundreds of 
tmim; many English vBIagere in the eighteenth crntiuy, on the 
other kind, had lU’Ver been mom thisn right or ten milea frptn 
thru 1 villume*, neither they ti* t thftir father? nor gnuuUnthc-n 
Instore them. Hunt iug peoples often have enocmouH range. 
Tint Lftbmdor « h witty. for S^tancB, is fathebited by a few thuu- 
iftnd Indum* irho fulicir the ono grrat herd of mribmi ns it 
omditfs yattriy north and then *outh again in fiumiit of food* 
This mure luiudfiji «J people covers a territory ns huge jin Franei*. 
X'ijuuJ peoples filso 1 Liigtt ■. ; ■, uiidhly. Soino Kalmuck tribe* 
are said to travel nearly u Uiousand miles between minium t .and 
winter pasture. 

it carnet out this suggestion, that PaJffiolithio mail ranged 
widely and was distributed, thinly indeed but uniformly, through- 
out thn world, thr.t the Paia+olithia remains we find are every- 
wiijirc astanhtlungly uniform. To quote Sir John Evans, "The 
implement* m distant Uudsareso bkugtieul in form and diameter 
uith the British <qniduu>na that they might have been m&mn 
furturerf by iltf- same hinds, . . On the batiha of tin? Nile, 
many hundred* of feet above its present level, implement - of the 
EtEiupum ty|*=a have been tliacov* red t while in Sumaliknd, in an 
ancient rivcsr-vnUey ai u great ditvatlon above the Mr. H. W. 
Sctmi'Kmt ties t?i dice Led It largo tun&ber Of implemunla ftUTORd of 
liuit mi 1 .i quartzite whidt* judging from ik-ir forui and e Inurac tor, 
might ha to be™ dug out of the drift-deposit* of UuS Somme and 
the rv inc„ the Thames or the undent Solent, 1 * 

Phare* of spudding and micrtuixtiiit; kwv jnrobabjy altar- 
oaletfl uilh phnrai nf *clllemi-nt. and special izatiou in tii£ instory 
oi SBSiikind. But up lo a few hundred year* ueo it k pmbabk 
ihrat ciuce- ilie mid of tlic Pw^olithio ,&gc at least mankind lia*s 
uti die uhuSe btfqn ihEfrrentiating. The species has diihn^Htuited 
b> thsit period into a very number '«i varieties, many of 

which have Iwtn ugtiiu Uunded with others, which hare spread 
and tmdErgonc Jorihtr differentiation or become extinct. Where 
evur there hu^ bum o atron^y mtu-ked kctil diffemvw of coil' 
tiitions and n du el; upon tnionuistuii*, there oun ismluioat ohlked 
it as iitp o a variety or niBuLir-d musi have appeared, Qi ^uoh 
loral varieties tbot® must Jiuve bwn a great nmltitudn. 

In om Frmntu oomcr of the fcorkL Tnaoumia. a littk Liut-cd! 
population of peopk imwiufaeft in the early PidieoUthie ttagtr until 
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the discovery of tbit 
tekndhy the Bufcli 
in 1042, They are 
now, unhappily, 
extinct, The I a^t 
Taamanian died in 
I ST6 # They may 
have been cut off 
from the rest of 
mankind for Jfi.OOfl 
or 2$M0 or 2^,000 
years. 

But among thv, 
numerous obstacle 
imdmton^ prions to 
hi tennis tare there 
have been certain 
main barriers, guok 
an the Atlantic 
Ocean, the high* 
t a nil« and now 
vanished sens of 
Central Asia and tlin 
like, which have oat 
off great groups of 
varieties from other 
great groups of 
varieties! over long 
periods of time- 
Those ae pa rated 
groups of varieties 
developed very early 
certain broad resmtt* 
bl&nces and differ¬ 
ences* Most o! the 
varieties of man in 
eastern Asia and 
America, but not 

thin in commou—tliey have yellowish buff skins 
sk hair, ond T a fern high check-bones. Most of 
#W , TV peoples of Africa south of the Sahara, but not 
j,\l. tiavc bhtL'k or bhekteh flkms, ttat noses, thick lip** 
and frizzy hair. In north and western iiuirope a number 

of peoples have lair hair, bln* eyes, and mddy Complex ions; 


-J. H 
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ft mi about the \le4it<rrriintftii there i e at prevalence of white- 
r? kin Hr cl people* with dark ayes anti binds hmr, The<*e chirk 

white people fo be .> central mass of people passing by 

dluioBt insensible gradations northward, eastward liiilI ^nith- 
wnrd in .to the more rtpedalhccd whiter and yellmva mill the 
divergent black** The black hair of many of lies-- dark whites 
to titraight, hut never fo strong and wavehws «is the huir of the 

yellow peoples. It is Ln the <?a*l than in this went . 

r ii son them India we find britwiiiKb and darker fjcoplcs with 
gtrought black hair, and those as we pass eastward give place to 
more dtotbictJy yellow [jemlee. 

In scattered islands and in Papua imri New i brinca wo find 
another Kories of black and brownish [Ncnple* of a. mote lowly 
type with frizzy hair. 

But it numb lie borne In mind that thftae are very bpee-fitthig 
gvnemltoatJons. Some of tin- areas mid toototed inickcts of 
mankind in the Asiatic ami may have been under condition* 
more like those in the European area. wrote of the African area* 
ate of a morr Aptotic and Jess distinctively African typo. We find 
a wttvydtaired T fairish, liairy^MnmHl taor. tlir .Ainu, in Japan 
They are more like the EuroiHvma in their facto! type than the 
surrounding yellow Japanese. They may to* ft drifted patch of 
the whiter or they may lw a quite distinct peopk We find 
primitive black jieopk- in the Andaman Jhlojicb far away from 
Australia and far away from Alneu J There is i atraak of very 
negroid blood traceable in south Persia and h omt part,- nf India. 
These are the tg Asiatin " P negroid*. 

There to little or iifj proof that all black f»’opl.-\ the A list m- 
Iimis, the Asiatic negroids Jvnd the ju'grm^, derive from one 
origin* huL only that they toive lived fur Y*wt p'riuch under similar 
coiuiitimi£. roualMy the more anctonfc races of men wen? all 
dusky or black, uuii faimiis- to new* We mu*! not aSHlnnu that 
human beings in the custom Asiatic aim wore all difFcnintiating 
in one ditv'ctioii and. all the liuntrtu fieinga in Africa in another. 
There won? gi^ut currents of tendency, it to true, but there were 
ft too backwaters, eddies, fttiiuist un.^, ledmiitnm, and feakagen 
from one irxnin area to the other A coloured map nf the 
world to show the meet- wordd not present just four great ureas 
of colour; it would have to he dubbed over with a multitude 
of tints and intermediate *hAde* r simple here* mired and over- 
lapping there. 

Lu the curly Nixilitliic Period in Europe—It may bo lll t Quu 
or 12*000 yemr.-r ago or $tj—Hrwt** wipun* won toting all 

over the w orld, ail be hud iiln ui v iliffcrunltoted into a nuiiito.-r 
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oi lot be bus never differentiated Into different species. 

'Jiii! only other specks nf sJomo t the \>*ndflrthaler. was citer* 
initiated btiJufi! history began, A '■species,'* we must fonitmlxr, 
tu biological lauyijage i i: t ii^tusbed from r» “ variety" by the 
((kct that varieties cun interbreed, while species either do not 
do so or produce offajiring which, like mules, an sprite. All 
ninnkind con intorbreed freely, cut loam to luidcrettind the 
some speech. can adapt itself to «n-opcr»iiim. And, in the 
present oge, it: Is prubibly no longer tiiidergobig differentiation 
nt ail. Rc-adnuittire t; n«\* a for struijgtsf force than differeiifTt- 
HWi BJen mingle more and more, Mankind from the view of 
n biologist ia an anim.nl species in a state of arrested differentia- 
tton Arid posHibii" rejudmii t ure* 

M 

Tht Main Race* of Mankind, 

It is only in the lost fifty or sixty years that tlio varieties 
of men conic to be regunkd in this light, os a tangle of differeu* 
timioaa recently am*ted or still in progress, Before that 
titi>e Aotlmt* nf mankind, influenced, conscioutiy or line on - 
Bdouflly. by story of Koali and the Aik and hia three sins, 
Sbeai, Ham, and Japheth, were bdiiisd to classify men into 
throe nr four great races, and they weft disposed to repor-d 
t-beiio races as having dway* town ~tepr.ir.ti> things, descended 
from originally repurate imceitas. They ignored ibo great 
poaribilitfeB of blended races and of upeciiai local isolation:" and 
vam,turns, The . i i^ifiracin:i has varied ctmaiderably. but there 
biw been ittthar Uw much readiness to assume that mankind 
•nifff be Completely divisible into three or four main group* 
FlilnmlngJata (student* of race) bare fallen into grievous du- 
puios about a multitude nf minor peoples, os re whether tlmv 
WtW of this or tbit primary race, or "mixed," or alravtd early 
bom*, or what not, But *U races are more or loss mixed. There 
ir.-, no doubt, four mam groujia. but each is a mwcellanv arid 
then, are little gnups that will not go into any of the four 
Subject tu these rrv^rvntkms, when it is clearly understood 
tiiat when w« apeak of these main divisions r.e mean not simple 
anri pure races, but group of rw, then they bare- a certain 
ooaremenen re disnueamu. Over the European and Mediier- 
rane^n iicum and won i cm As in there are, and have been for many 
t oiisiuid )tir5, w bite peoples usually l‘a| lixl the Ciummsi-i, 
oundtvitbd into two or three imbilivkion*, the uortlura bkaidh 
or ISurdio race, an alleged ititcauiwiiaie rare about which many 
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t Liriritis &tp 'JmihtfuK lb? Alpine face, and thsi 

wotithurn liark whibv, c 1 j» !Ui-iit«r»fiaa r>r IIj^ri^n r 
ojiitera Asia aiui AuKrii .iL a Kirill group of nwM^ (>raVuite + the 
MpjrcKHJAlCSt witli yellow nkin-H, kiraiuhi bliU'k hutr + 

and sturdy bodies; over Afeiaa the NKQftora, mu] in the r^m 

Australia and 3fow (guinea the block, primitive Audits atroths. 
Tlmne are gODTCniimt terms, provided tin? bears in uiiud 

fhiit They Hre not exactly defined terms. They represent only 
flh' common eharaetcrifltir^ of certain main group* of ntces; 
tb\v leave tnit a number of little peoples who talcing properly 
ttr iinne a! tlie^c <llvisiLit-^ anrl they disregard the perpetual 
mi ling ulugre Lhr main groups overlap. 

Whether the ^Caricagttui 11 race is to be divided into two or 
three miiln subdiviintms dojmiids upon the ciasslfioatorr value to 
lie attached to ct-rkm diffexencea hx the akdritm and particular! v 
to the shape of the sknlL The student in hi* further reading will 
Direr with constant refetenoes to mund-skulM (EniuhyBetthalic) 
iMid bag-atulM (ItoUduraphalioj peoples. No AkuU'briud ut 
frnm above is completely round, lmt »mt aknlb (the dfiliekn- 
w'phuhi-,. Tin? much mm oblong than others: uh.m the width 
of a 4: ul! is four'fifths or more ol Its bnjHh from buck to front p 
tbiu 4:uli i- called bmchyoephaJic: when the width k less than 
foiir-fiff.ljFi of the length thf? skull is dciliehoeophalie. 

While »tne rtbiudogiirta regard the difference between 
bnttshjjrct'phaly und d r dHrho oophajy ari a. difference of quite 
firiinfln iinportfiiiw, (DKithur school whinh the writer inutt 
1“ <MiUfdv «a|*urr«l UU ttamotiona dismisses this a» 
fi Iae *-' «*oo'la«y dtatinotion. It seems probable that the skull 
thBjMis of a people may under special djcumstaiict-; run in 
cnmpnrafj vel y few getwra lions. 

The skull shape- of die Lombard*, says Sir F ivtrk, changed 
from dbUdipct-pluilic to bnmhycephulia iu u few hundred ywis; 

Boat clointe to liavw shown that the skull shatsi* of immi' 
@ rrtJlt ’ 4 1,1 United States alter in one genu ration. Wo do nut 
* ]1,vw wlin * influeutes alter the shape of tin skull, just us we do 
not know why peuplr- of British descent in the Darlimf mrion 
of Australia ("Con*talk* 1 ') grow eseuptioitally tall, or why in 
™* England Ifem* jaw-boaa* neem U> Income slighter and their 
teeth in consequence rutlu r crowded 

Even in Neolithic tim« dnUchoL-ephaljc and tawohycopbalio 
f uli t are 10 the same group of remain* and often buried 

together, and that i* true of moat peoples to-day. Soma people 
f 11 ™ us the mountain pnupl* of <AmtTu| Europe. have mr-tss 
hrurfayn-phalu- individuals per. cent. th a(l f , there; some, us the 
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Scfcmiiimvkuifl, ait more prevalently dolichocephalic, Li Neo* 
lithk Britain and in Scandinavia the earliest barrows {tomb 
mounds} are long grnve-shniied borrows and the lota one* round* 
unil the skulk found in the former fire usually liokchocephalic 
and in the latter moat frequently bmchycepbalio, Tkb point*, 
perhaps, to t% sucoessimt of races in wesu^rn Europe in the Neo¬ 
lithic Period, but it may ako point to chough of diet, La bit or 
climate. 

But it is tbb rtody of skull -hope, 5 - which luu led many ^fchnolo- 
jjLls to divide the Caucasian race not, oi il was divided by 
Huxley, into two, the northern Wo-jiu-'; and the MediterrMeau 
anti North African dark whiter or bmnete, but into three. They 
split Ida blonds into two clawed They dktingxiLh a northern 
European t ytm f blond and dolichocephalic. the Nordic; a Medi¬ 
terranean or Iberian race, the dark whites, which is dark-ludred 
and dohchoitffpbalie; and between these two they descry this 
third taco, their hrachyoepbnlic rate, the Alpine races 

Tin? opposite sekool would trvat die alleged Alpine mh- dimply 
m a number of local bracky cephalic varieties of X-'hiie <■r Lbcrmn 
(darh white) people The Iberian jjcujjIim were the Neolithic 
people of the long barrows and seem at first to have pervaded 
moM ot Europe and Western Asia. They dominate euly history, 
Thu Nordic people appear later, coming from the forest?! anil Wust 
ami egtittflJ eoaaU of North Europe and Asd&, 

53 

Th4 Rrunti Pe&pUa. 

I he Meditcrr mtun or Iberian division of the Caucasian race 
hiid a wider i^nge iti early timer?, and was of a k-s=? sjjccinliz^d 
and distinctive type? tlum r.he Nordic. It b very hard to d rrim i 
in southward bomidiirb* from the Negro, or to mark off its 
early troeea in Cent nil Asia from thc^c of early Mongolisms 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt flays that Htuluy "hail Jong isnapecteri 
a common origin o! the Egyptians md the Dravidiau* m India 
n rhapi a long bell of brown-skinned men from India to Spurn 
lu wry early days.*" 

This "belt" of Huxley's, of dark-white and Lrown-skirusi 1 
men. this race of brunet-brown folk, spread even farther than 
India, they reached to the shores of the T&oific* and they ware 
' very where the original posses ora of the Nedhiuc culture and 
the beginner^ of what wc call aivilisatiou* It is possible ihat these 
Brunet peoples are, to to Apeak, the frtfjrfc peoples of our modem 
ivnr]d. Jlit? Nordic and the Mongolian peoples may have been 
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bill north-western and north-eastern branches from tl ife more 
faiKlam^ntal stem* Or the Nordic race may Imvr been a hrELnrb, 
while the Mongolian, like the Negro, may have J.^oon another 
eqciAt and di^cinot item wsth which tho brnnet-browns met and 
®i%kd[ in South China. Or the Nordic people ft bn nay hare 
developed separately from a Palaeolithic stage, Griffith Tnyfor 
aeema to think that the Mongolian type tfamduped tram what he 
tiilli an "Aryan" type, which u-a/ the common basis of both 
Mongolian and Nordic mar?. All these arc open question*? 
iind may remain open for many years, 

Mr. Horraliin and the writer have been at *ome piling lo 
mnko a diagram that will summmo at! this matter about human 
races, and we have oontrtved one that, so far a_n Europe, Asia, 
An^tnsingia imd North Africa goes, might aknest bo superimposed 
irpon n map. Wo give (on p. U3) u genealogical stem showing 
the blood teliktionfihip bet wean IIwoo mptsm and the chief 
sttli-huzftnn tpccies. 

Then we have inserted a remark, do to apeak, about th* Cfo- 
Mngnott mid Grimaldi tyra. It fe baled on certain differsrices, 
that may p-Muhly have been exaggerated* among Aome Pnlwo- 
lithin ■ ’•■ I;ton* tu Europia The Grimaldi bn^ had negroid 
traits, They suggested a race mom lik© the more primitive 
Boskuu nveu than the Red-lndiindfke Cro-Magnon peopled It 
ia piisaiblii that two main racira wandered over the same 
one a proto*yellow-white nice and the other a proto-ncifroid 
race. Accordingly tho reader will note that the negroid and 
nogro races art abowti as first branching from the main stem, 
ELuti tiittn while the great body of humanity is iHjpTesented by the 
dark-white^ two branches arc shown of people going apart, 
t be one towards the northern farcets and the other towards the 
wind-blown sands of north-eadcm Asia to develop the Nordic 
and Mongolian typed re flp e ctiw ly. 

If the readur will glance again at the preceding paragraph, 
he will that he may exercise a wide choice in varying the point 
nl whiiih either of this* brnncliL-^ comm of! from Un? main, ihr 
Ertract t stem. It is not suggested that cither of tlieee type®, 
the Nordic; nr the Mongolia is, except perhaps in the cn-i: *sJf the 
Scandinavians Anti Esquimaux, have remained at ^11 "pure.”* 
The bronchos turn liftek in our diagram to meet other branches 
and suggest racial arfmistore* 

Moreover, oar diagram is peppered with notes of interroga¬ 
tion, and, ao seasoned, it probably cameo much nearer the truth 
of racial rdatimudiips than any hard and exact d i-dfluution nf 
mcee can poshly do. * 
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Tht Se tnllrd “fMWithir f uture 


At KiQkc period. in human history (it. in suggested in Eliiot 
Smiths Migration* uf Kuril/ Caiturr) theft* aeezmt to have ln-en 
a apodal type of Neolithic culture widely ilinlriliuhtl in tin- 
world. which hud a group of features so cwiou,* and .<>> unlike l v 
to have been mdepenilcnlly developed in different regions of 
the earth «e to compel us to Iwliovc that it whs In effect tine 
culture It reached through nil the regions inhabited Ivy tin 1 
brunet Jilc-ditennuaMi root, and beyond tii rough India, Further 
linliii, up the Eitrific coast of China. and it 

flprvud at last arrow* tin- Pacific ami Ui 



Mexico mid Peru, It 


was a coastal culture, 
development of the 
whidv Elliot Smith 
f Sunstonu culture, 
uf the following mlrl 
i irtioo, (3) the queer 


This peculiar 
Neolithic vulture 
culled tbs fttluJithic 
included mmiv or all 
practices (1] cireum 
custom of sentling the 
child is born known 


TlvA'wstLkt father to bed w hen a 

im the couiwle, (Uj 


the practice of massage, (4) the making of mummies, {;>} 
megalithii’ nwniimpnte \e.g, Stonehenge), (0) artificial ifeformn- 
tiou of the htuls »f the young by bandages, (7) tattooing, («) 
religious iisikic nit-inn uf the sun and the serpent, ami (ft), the use 
of the symliol known m> the swastika for good luck. This odd 
lilt 1c symbol spins gaily round the world"; it sec ms inured ih In 
that men would have invented and made a pet uf it twitt* over. 

Elliut Smith trace* these associated practices iri a sort of 
compilation ail over thU great Medium; mi an-Indian Ocean- 
fV-ilie area. When ow'MMmi, must of r.h<- others occur Tht". 
Uuk Brittany with Borneo and Peru. Put this constellation of 
practiced doea not utujj lip in Uu.' primitive- ImmtN uf Nordic 

or I^PK tmidvex it extend «/|itiiwaid muvh Ih-vuiuI 

otpmtorm! Africa, 

i ,°* ywaSt ft0m to liflW H.c,, such ft 

ju-linhtmc Neolithic culture and its brownish poggeagnra umv 
Jmvc been iKMdug round the globe litre ugh the warmer regkuiH 
of the world, drifting by canoe- often across wide stretch*. >. uf 
*ea. It waa then the highest culture in the world; It sustained 
the longest, moat highly developed communities. And its re- 
gon of origin may have been, m Elliot Smith, suggests, the 
Mediterranean and North-Afri^m region. 
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US 

It oiLgrttl&i aJuwly #4*0 by ogc. Ii roust have been spreading 
up the Pacific coast and Eioruaa ike idiantl stepping-stones to 
Arut!riiiii lung after it luxe! parsed oil into othi.-r dfiVelopinnutz 
m ita areas ot origin, Many of thu peoples of the East Indies, 
Melanesia and Polynesia ware* still in lim heiiolitbic atege of 
develop ment when they wor< discovered by European navigator 
in the eighliOeiitJ) century. The first civilizations in Egypt and 
the Ettphmt^A-Tigris valley probably developed directly imt oi 
this wide-spread culture. We will later wlntkef the 

Chinese civilization bad i\ difto&m origin* 

Ihe Semitic nonnub of the Arabian desert stem fchu io LiVei 
hud n hdiolithlc stag**. 

IB 

Thz Amsricm Indian*. 

The original American popuirttiun belonged Co the Mongolian 
race, and seems to have reached the American continent by wny 
of Bering Strait at nxi early Neolithic stage of development 
( There k etiil a coming and going of skin boats between the 
t wa contiiit-ntii.) 

Liter (though this is a matter tor discussion among ethnnfo* 
gfea) fresh tilmnsnta of population and fretUi cnltnraj idee* at 
the hkUnlithic level may have reached America by sea. 

If there were theae later ingredients in the American popu- 
Iiitiuo, then rithi!f they brought m wheat with them nr it died 
out, Maize, the corn of tka now world, hi a difiorsut plant alto¬ 
gether htow fuiy known In tko old world. But the religious Liio 
of liio American peoples betray the same entanglement of rfi. 
idea of sowing with a human sacrifice that prevailed throughout 
the Neolithic Period in the old worlds 

The American tribes over the groat part af the continent re¬ 
mained at a level of Neolithic barhkri&im Over acres oi seasonal 
gmss they became nomadic, following the bi&m» In the i&r 
north they followed the caribou, the American reindeer (Tim 
horse did nut exist on the American continent in the human period 
until it was introduced by the Europeans) to the tropical 
format* the American Indians became hunters of birds mid small 
me. But In oue or two fmtili- regions* we ahoH note kter, 
'hey developed, a more eLiberate social order. Irrigated,, erected 
important buildings of stone, which were adorned with chitxiratc 
corvinga of highly coiiVflutionaliMd ami often fantastic design, 
and founded dtiea and empire 
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5 1 

It is improbable that their was cvt r such a tiling .<•■> a common 
human l&ny'usge. Wf know nothing of the language ul Palaeo¬ 
lithic man; we do not even know whether ["aheolithii roan talked 
freely. 

We know that Paleolithic man had a keen sense of form anil 
attitude, because of his draw inand it has been suggested that 
he communicated his ideas very largely by gesture. Probably 
Hiah words tui the earlier men used were m ainl y cries of alarm 
or [Mission or name- for o-Hereto things, and in many cases they 
were probably imitative to Hindu made by or associated with the 
ts named!. Sir Arthur Evans has suggested flint in America 
sign-knguago arose before speech, because the sign-language is 
common to all Indians in North Vmt riea* whereas the languages 
are different. 

Tin Jiret languages were probably small collection* of inter 
jectiom and nouns. Probably f.ho noons were said in (Ufietent 
intonations to convey different meanings. If I VLeolitlik- man 
hud u word for “horse” or ‘■bear/” he probably showed bv tone 
or gesture whether lie meant “lieur is coming,” “bear Is going,” 
'“bear is to he hunted,” "dead bear,” “bear has been here,” 
“ bear did thi*. " and rto oil. 

Only very slowly did tlie hunuin mind develop methods of 
indicating action and relationship in n formal manner. Modem 
languages contain many thousandi of words, bin the i-urher 
laji^ungCB could have consisted only of a few hundred. It is 
said that even modem European peasants can gat along with 
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something If-'* than a thoQsand word*, nml it if* quit*/ conceivable 
thiit so late the Early Seal it hit 1 PWW the limit wo* that of 
the *v:iliable v« wahiikry Probably meu dirt not indulge* m 
ilikTK in ounver SMiliun or description. For narrative pnr- 
they donotd and acted rather Liian told. Yhi?y had ai> 
me t hud of counting beyond a method of indfetftfng two by i 
diml number* and some way of oxptraiiig mrmv 

The growth of speech, was at first * wry stow proceed mdeftd, 
and forma and the exppt^ion of nh^trael id&te* 

niiiv Imve come very late in human history perUap^ only thO 
or 500 generations ago, 

§2 

TAe -4r^cia Zjfirnjmpw. 

The students of languages (philologist*) tell us that tlwy ate 
unable to trace with certainly any common features in nil tin? 
languages of mankind. Huy find over gnat AWM g™nt« of 
lancmiae* which, hove similar root words and similar ways of 
ecpiwaiifl aw wuue idea, liut then they find in other 
laiuraafitti which appear to he diaairuikir down to their londn- 
mental rtmetttre. wfckh express action and relation by entirely 
ihsatmilnr iU?vii*8, ind have an altogether different grammatical 

One great group of languages now covers nearly *UEurope 
and -itretohsi out to India: il includes English. It-^jn.ls (terman. 
Spaniali Italian, Greek. Russian. Armenian, Persian, mvl various 
Indian tongues, k is calJixl th ltidu-Emtjpeau or Any as family. 
The same fundamental roots, the saim* grammatical ideas. are 
traceable tlirmigh all this family. Compare, for example, English 
Mhtr. mother, German niter, mutter, Lotin pater, 

Wter meter, French pin, min, Armenian W, ,mir. haneent 
pita r, umtor. etc.. ete In a similar manner the Aryan language, 
tmz the change* on a great number of fundamental words- / 
in the Cernmnie languages becoming ?? in I-itm and « #»- 
TW* 4 V fcillqw .4 law of variation called Qrtmmz iu< ^- 

Luicmmies are not different things, they are wmtiuns of one 
thing. Die people who Use these languages think in the satuv 

\\t one time in the remote past, in the Neolithic Age, tlutt is 
to say *,000 veare or more ago. there may have been ora simpte 
original spe^h from which all these Aryan language hmre 
diiferentitted. Somewhere between Central Europe ,mdVVextern 
Asia there must- have wandered a number of tribes sufhctenLf; 
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intorminglod to develop and use diih tongue. ft Ih oaorciiUmt 
here to G ill them the Aryan jv:4>plw. Sir FL H. Jofajivtcn lu» 
oalbd thsm "Aryan Duasbivn ' They hriongHl mmtljf to the 
white group of rae?*j. and to the bhmtl nmJ northern subdivision 
of the g roujv—to the Nordic race* that If, 

Hrr« one miuft sound a note ol gaming. Tkm*e was a time 
when ike pliilologkia were dispose*! to confuse languages and 
races, and to suppose that people who once all a poke the same 
tongue must be all of the same blood. That, however* is uot the 
ca&t, as the reader will undcn-Und if he will think of the negroes 
Ot the United States who now all speak English, or qf Lhi- Irish 
who—except for purposes of political chsmouiitratitm—no longer 
speak the old Erse language, or of the Cornish people who have 
lost their ancient Keltic speech. But wtuit u comnton language 
does do. k to show that a common intercourse baa existed* and 
Hie possibility of fntormijtturc; and if it &*m not point to a 
common origin, it point# at lenai to a onmui™ future. 

But *rrcn thbr original Arynn language, which ^ a spoken 
speech perhaps 6,000 or 0,000 ».€!.. was by no mean* a pri?nrt*dvrf 
linguajg* or the language nl a ea ngu rsc®. Its earliest ipeAktus 
were at or pa£t the Ncolilhir ptno* of tuviliziMfon. It hid ^rrctii* 
miitkal forms and verbid devices of seme complexity. The 
vanished methods of explosion nf the later Palieolitbio peoples, 
of the Azilhms. or of the early Neolithic k;-cbe si-midden people 
for instance* were probably cinder than tfce- must demontary 
form nf Aryan, 

Probably the Aryan group of languages b-aftmu dtetiitrr in 
a wide region nf which the Danube, Dnieper* Don arid Volga 
were the main riven, a region (hit extended eastward beyond 
the Ural Mountains north of the CWirpmn Bw. The nton over 
winds the Anan hjjfakfim ronmed probably did not for a king 
lime mwah to the Atlantic or to the south of ihn Black 8ea beyond 
Aria Minor TLt re wm no effcolual reparation of Europe from 
Aaia thou nt I hi* HofepomaL T ht* Danube 1 Sowed eastward u a 
tfreafc aca that: extended across the Volga region nf south-e&srfem 
EtiferiH right into Turkestan. and included tlto Black. Caspian* 
and Am! Sess. of to-day. Perhaps it gent out arms to Him 
A ratfta Ocean It must have been a prttty tfEEeotivo barrier 
between the Aiynn speakers and the people in rmrth o '5 -torn 
Ada, 

Smith of thi* *ea stretched a enntiiHiotis ^hore from the 
BafiSamk to Afghaitisimn North-vent of it a region of r-wnmpe 
and lagoon* readied to the Baltic, 
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l 3 

Tkt StcmiUc Istiifputgts. 

jicxt to Arvan, philologist 1 - drtttbguiali another gmap oI 
Uiunjugce which seem to liifc^o Item m*de qud» f'ejjtimtelv Iron 
the Ams languages, the Semitic. HoUrew and Arabic art- 
kindred, bur. they Htftyn to have even, a different set of root worris 
from the Aryan tonga*-*; they express their ideas of rdaunrv* 
ship in * d ifferent wav; the ImidamflBial ideas of tfaoir grammars 
sue differ tint, Tbey’ww* in ail probability mcd« by human 
cotumunitiv- quite out of touch with the anginal Ary nus, 

separately and independently. . 

* Hob row, Arabic. Abyssinian, ancient Assyrian, ancient 
I'luwniciftD, and s number of associated tongues are put lor 
ha being derived from thie second primary language, wine is 

Lulled the fcjEMmo* . , 

In the very beginnings of recorded hlgtory—that u. by 
4,000 n.c. mwl earlier— we find Aryan'Bpeokuig pcopii^ and 
Semitic-speaking p oo pke carrying on Lbe iivehoat iiiwiroouM* 
of war and trade around and about the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, but the fundamental difference* nf the primary 
Aryan and primary Semitic languages oblige u* to behtf?n 
that in Neolithic times, bdore the historical period -iicre 
must for Oiuus&ruU of year* have been on nhnoflt complete 
separatum of the Aryan-apeaking and the SwmtiC’Speaking 

^Ths totter seem to have lived either in South iVrabui of hi 
north-east Africa. In the early KenUihic Age the origum. 
Semitic speakers and thi' original Aryan speakers wure probably 
living, so to spook, In differeut worlds. 

M 

The flamiiic LanyuaQes. 

Phihdugbta swot with [CSS uimm.uky or a third group of 
L».., ufl W . the Hamjtic, which some declare to be distuu;^ from, 

SS SuwCE fc»aa The W.M. .1 .pp™ mm 

now towards the idea of wime primordial emmettum of these 

group to certainly* much wider and mote varioua 
language group than the Semitic nr the Aryan, and the S emite 
ton|ui are mere of a family, have more of a common 
Limn the Aryan. The Semitic laoguagw my h*J* 
apecteltoed Jrato-ifamiuc group, just as the birds hn from one 
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Etpetbvl group of reptile*, and Lhc: Arran jlIa * froiu min i h n r protfr- 
Hamitic groupi flk the me nit j rnu-3dhl .from miulhc; group 
Df repljktt. h b a very tempting speculation, but one for 
wJii( s h thm- ih natty no bad* of justifying fact* bo uuppone 
- m1 th fe rudi? primordial ancestor group of the Aryan tongues 
branched off from the proto-Hamitic speech fo rmv at atium 
tiill eadkr iLate than the oration and specialiration of 
feenutiq* 

The Hiimitic epcakefti UmIhy. like the -Semitic gpeakere, ore 
nmnly of the M$merrttnzm i n&a> Among the Eanutic kngrmgi?* 
aTe ltK ' un ^ jejlt Egyptian mol Coptic, the JterW limgouges (of 
thv mountain people of North Africa P the Masked Tuareg* and 
mh^i ancb people*;. anti who* are culled the Ethiopia group of 
AEnrran lmgu*p& m eastern Africa, innludipg iht sfieech of the 
(liilLii# -uni the Sfoirmlis. These Uiimitie languosc^ mov lutvo 
radiated from n centre on tiro African coast of the Mediterranean, 
H!l “ T * lC - v niay have extended ow the then cxuiting laud eon- 
iicptmnn \nry Tidety into western Europe. 

'.If tl«^se three great groups of bngnnftea the Aryan. Semitic, 
and Humttic, it may he ihjUtL have one feature in coiiinum which 
they do not skum with any other language, and that is gmmraat^ 
Oitl paider, but whether that buj much weight us eviiipnoe of 
ft remote common origin „f Aryan, Semitic and Hamitk is * 
question for the philologist rather than fi.r tin- general student. 
It docs not affect the clear cyidetu^ of ?» ?eiy It>n^ t\ml verv 
ancient prehistoric separation of ibt- gpenkenf of thei^ three 
divert' groups of tongues. 

The Semitic and Nordic raws have a much more distinctive 
physiognomy: they seem, like their characteristic language*. to 
™ marked and special ixod than tiie broader, tnorv limdn- 

mentoJ Hatnitic-aiieaEdug people*. 

§ 5 

t he fJntl-A flair. Lanfftwye*, 

Arnisa to the north-east of the Aryan and Semitic an;** 
ihere must once him* spread n. fnrtiirr didiact language H V *u-m 
wliifih L< now o-jiTrscntcd by ti group of languogee known *n, the 
v y ' l 7^ ; ,ir y*AI- Altaii* group. This uiolndeu the Lipp^i 
" f LapLiih! anti tin* Amoved speech of Siberia, the Finnish hm- 
*“gjWf Iurkinh or Tartar, Maivchu and Mongol- it hm 
no: as a group been so eiJimistively studied by European nhihi- 
Jogiste and there* insufficient evidence yet whether it does or d ws 
not include the Korean and JajMne^e languages. H. B, Hulbert 
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jsRiipil rt rflinpiiutive grammar of Korean and certain of 
the Dm vidian langsniges of India to demonstrate the Hose 
affinity he finds lietween thorn. 


§« 

Tht Chintz languages. 

A fifth region of IrtTigouge foniiuliun wji* *o nth •custo m Asia, 
where there atiil prevails a group of languages consisting of 
iiiiiiuisyibhli-5 without any inUkctions. in which the tone used 
in uttering a word dtstormhiea its meaning TO may be called 
■he Chinese or monosyllabic group, and it includes <'hitirae, 
Burmese, Siamese and Tibetan. 

Tho difference between any of these Chinese tongues aiui 
the more western Simjjuugea is profound. In the Pekinese form 
of Chinese there MS only obout 4l2U primary monosyllables, 
and consequently each of these has t.. do duty fur a great 
number of things, and the different meaning* are indicated 
either by the contest or by saying the word m a distinctive 


^Thc relfltiotis of three worth to each other cm- expressed by 
quite different taftlwte from the Aryan method*. Chmw 
grammnr is a thing ditferent in nature from English grammar; 
it jej * separate and lUfferent invention. Mirny wnten declare 
there b. no Chinese grammar at all. and that is true if we ***** 
by grammar anything in the EmxqHian sem* of inilretuuis and 
loiieorib Consequently, any such thing m* a lih-ral fnawlntaon 
from Chine*? into English is an impossibility. The very method 
of tho thought is different. Their philosophy remains stall largely 
a sealed l**h to the Enrepcan On this wmoimt. and vice WW** 
because of the different nature wf the . vprt-^iona 

We may giw an illustration of this profound different ro 
method Tim four Chine** ohanwdere indicating Affaire, query, 
in lucrative old." placed in Hint order, lor ( sample, represent 
■■\vhv v ulk in the undent ways '" The Chinaman thus gives 
the We rure* of hk meaning; the Englishman gets to tin* 
sense by a bold metaphor Ho may be talkmgofrnn^a^m 
in cEK>king or in bookbinding, hut he mil «vv. Why walk in 

^^M^Arthn^Walev. in the interesting «myi« t^iineto thought 
and nortrv which precede his bonk, t i» Ch»W Po**» «*£ 
BtaWemi) makes it dear how in theeu- iwkid Chinese thought 

is practical and restricted by the 

that areimposed by the contracted structure of Chinese. 
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Other Language Group), 

Li addition to this* ft mi lies of languages, the following oilier 
great language group, * re disliogniBLed by the philologist. 
All the AmuriGan-Indian bagimges, whbh rarv widdy among 

tihemstlvcE, a* separable r^m ftn> . 0 |j w „j d e e « 

we nmy lump them together not so much an * Wilv ^ fl 
miscellany. ' 

1 here bgreat group of languages fa Africa, from a little 
wny nun h of the Ajiijifcar to ife southern extrenritv. the Uasti 
tom in addition a complex of other languages aero® iht* eemre 
of iht- continent about which wo will not trotibh here. 

m South. Inaw. aati the AUlayo-Polyitksias stretched aeer 
1 (uyneeia and aim ntnv including Indian tongues. 

Now, it reeni* muiouabk to conclude from those fuiidamonu] 
******* timo wbm men were bmrinmrm lata 
rather larger community than the family tribe. whan thev wore 
beginning to tell cacti other long stone* and argue and exchange 
ideaOiinwi 1 bernga were distributed about the world in a number 
of arena which eomiunnir/Ltod very little with each other. Thev 

frST^ y Means, anas, denae fon»ta F dfrerto or mono- 
tama from om< another. There may h*vm been in that remote 

T r2£^k** jw ago or more. Aryan. Semitic, [j arm tic 

1 utanian, American and Uuueae-apretitig tribre and family 
wandering over then semnd areas of hunting, pasture and 
eulLrnticm. ftU at very much ihe samu stage 4J f rulmre 
an red* developing its linguistic instrument in it* own way* 
lYuha dy each of th^ original tribes was not mure VULSSm 
dtogother than the Indiana fa North-west Territories SJw 
SvatomatJe agn*. allure wte Lireii* iieginnine- then amt „, 1 ;-i 

Sfrr de a r }*“ P^iSc nil ’thfl btmu- 

rmi-wy ,),„. lht p>rilk 
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Africa, from the Upper Mile, was tnott j. vast forest, impenetrable 
to ordinary humiu* life, a forest of which tlie Congo lottrtu oi 
to-day ire the List duunken mumbia. 

Possibly the spread of men of a race higher than primitive 
Australoids into tho East indies and the development of tins 
Jaugoegca ol the hfaJayo-Polynesiiui type came Inter in time 
ibim the origination of these utber language groups. The Poly- 
iitenHi teems to be a late eastward extension of tbe jfJrmict peoples, 
probably with an inti It rar.it: a oi Nordic Uluod- 

rhe Li n gunge divisions of the philologist do tally, it ii maiiiifii, 
in n broad oort of way with the main race tilaawa ef the ethnologut, 
and they < »rry out the nn4 idea of a very small and thinly dis- 
tribuivd human population and of agelong separations between 
tile great divisiouB of maukitid. lit lb* Glacial Age, Ice* w »l 
least ft climate too seven lor Uoo fit* spreading of peoples, ex¬ 
tended froris the north pole into Central Europe and across Russia 
arid Siberia U> the great tablelands oi ObuwiU Asia. Alter tho 
last fiimwiil Ago. l£a cohi north mitigated ite severities very 
tlnwly, usd was tor long without any other population than the 
wandering hunters who spread emrtnYfttd .md ocrcaa Bering Strait. 
North lll:iJ Central Europe and -lair* did not become itiliicieiilly 
tamporate for agriculture until quite recent times“limoj, that 
ia. within the limit of 12.000 or possibly even 10,000 ago— 
and a d'jcse forest period intervened between the age ol tin 
hunter and the agricultural clearings. 

Tina forest jcrisil was also a very wufc period. It has been 
edied the Fluvial or Lacustrine Age, tlie rain oi pond period. 
It has to b«? remembered that tho outlines of the land of the world 
have changed greatly even ii i the Just hundred centuries. Nothing 
ia bo frequently ovcrloolted by the students of prc-historic man 
« geographical change. . 

Acrtssa European Russia, from the Bukin to the Cos 2 nan hen, 
(ia the ice receded there certainly spread much water and mnn;, 
impoL^ble swamps; the Caspian Sen a ud the Sea Of Aral and parte 
o£ tht Desert nf Turkestan are the vratigea of .. great vxlvnt of 
sea that 1 ached far bp to the Volga valley and sent an arm we it- 
ward to join the Black Sea. Mountain barriers much higher 
tbun thov ore now, and the arm < >f the ae* Eliot ia now the region 
of the Indus, twroplsted the sej>aration of the early Nordic races 
from the MoogoUfttm and the fhavidiruiH, mui inode the broad 
racial 1 litre rout iation of tbiw* groups put-ibie. ( 

.Ygnin, the Wowu-ssnd Desert M Sahara—it is not a dried-op 
eta but a wind desert. once fertile and rich in life, becotunjn 
more and more dry and emdy-^ut the Mediterranean rooe olf 
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from Hip apatw primitive Negro population in tin* centre! forest 
region oi Airier, 

The Fenian Gulf extended very far to the north of it* present 
bead, and combined with the Syrian diBKii, u< cut off the Semitic 
i -copies from the eastern areas; while '111 the otln r hand the 
&owth of Arabia, much more fertile than it is to din , may have 
reached uroes what :s now the Gulf of Ad™ tuwafds Abyssinia 
ami Somaliland. The Mediterranean end tied Sen during the 
Fluvial Age may even hnvn been fertile valleys containing a 
string of freshwater litre*. The Himalayas and the* higher and 
vaster juar&ii of l.’etitr*l A i ii and the northward extension of the 
Hay of Bengal up to (Jit* present Gauge* valley divided ell the 
iVavidiatm from the Mun^i'liiiiL*, the umor woe the chief link 
bctHfif-n Dnvldiaa and Southern Mongol, and the Gobi system 
of seat ami lakoe which presently became the Gobi desert, and 
the great system of mountain chains which follow one another 
uoroaa* Asia from the centre to the north-east, split the Mongolian 
raw's into the Chinese and the Ural-Altaic languagt 1 groups 

Hiring Strait, when this came into tvistenco, before ur jifUr 
the I'luviai Fen cut, isolated thfi Am er-India ns. 

\W- are not suggesting here, J» it noted, that these ancient 
KcjJM-ationi* were absoluteaeporations, but that they were effectual 
enough at least to prevent <my great intermixture of blood or 
any great intermixture of apeech in those days of man's social 
beginnings. There Was. nevertheless, some cun atm t of meeting 
and exchange evtm Hum. some drift of knowledge that spread 
the crude patterns and m*' of varioim implements, mul the seeds 
Ot a primitive agriculture almut tin? world. Presently canoes 
and then ships appeared to increase this agricultural mid trade 
propaganda. 

§ s 

d Possible Primitive Lanytinye Group. 

I he fundamental longues nf these nine main hiagtmgc groups 
lva *»vf noted were not by am- mtutna all the human speech 
iM.-ginmngfl of the Neolithic Age. They are the lat-:, languages 
the surer, ore, which have ousted their more primitive pretfeomoo?^ 
Ihr-rr may hf.™ been other, and p&wubly umm other, ineffective 
■itmlrcf of speech which were afterwards overrun by the- speakers 
of still surviving tongues, and of elementary lanEUaueiTwluch 
failed out. We find etrange little patches of speech still in the 
which do not tcrem to he connected with mn other Jan 
guage about them. 
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Sometimes. however, an esluuiative inquiry seems to affiliate 
thf^e dj«i-nniiei?ttf(l patchteems to ojkjd out to us tflJitotirmg 
rdirnpscs of mime simpler, wider and more fundamental and 
universal form of human speech. One language S«™P 
been kwuly discu^d U the Basque- group of diM 
Parities live now on tin: north tend sooth eloree of t!lf ' *T T¥TO ^ : 
thev number iierhnp* OOO.Omi altogether in Euro]*, and to tho 
duv lUc-v are a very sturdy and mdojiendftniHjplJltod people 
ThVir Wuuge, as it exists to-day, i* » fully developed -He 
Hm it is developed upon lines absolutely different l*m those of 

Hie Aryan language about it. . Jt . .. __. 

newspapert have been published m the Argentine and 

in thu United States to supply groups of prosperous emigrants. 
Thi* earliest French" settlers in Canada were Basque, and 
Basque mimes ate frequent among the French 
day/ Andent remains point to a much wider distribution of 
the Bosque speech and people over Spain. , 

For a long time this Basque language was » profound |*r- 
Utesilv to scholars, and its structural diameter ltd tothe sugges¬ 
tion that it might V* rektod to some Amerindian tou^ie 
H Keane, to iton Prtsent. twembk-s reatoM for 

Jinking it—though remotely-with the Berber language of North 
VHea: and through the Berber with the general hody of Hanufm 
languages; but this relationship is queatumed b> other ph'Udo 
iriHta They find Basque more akin to eertam simdarU atrendt 
vestiges of speech found in the Caucasian MouiLtam.. aim thv> 
aianosed to rwmrd it as a lust surviving member, much changed 
and specialized. of a once very' widely extended group of pre- 
Hamitic Injunm**, otherwise extinct, spoken chietly by peoples 
“ thlt KKeditornvBeaii race which once occupied mo*t 

w<-, r "^Sgxs£!tSi&£i S£ 

‘LTllT^ S tt Xpta rth a. UMfe 

Z. Ae E*rt Indi« W 

Inyond^ possible that over western imd southern Europe 

lanL^ greuiiTexteiuh^l eight or ton thousand V***W®£ 
liave (XHULilf iclv vanished before Aryan tongues Later on wb 

Lll uoteln pUfr.O* 

represented b> il)Aw** ^ | Iarr> . H . Johnston, to tire 

‘ Z,“ l> C^iun-U^i'ji™ [II (21 

W S't^nn b» Vcn Ofb-it » - W» 6>«*—U“‘ 
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ancient Sumerian may have been a linking language between 
the earlv Basque ■Gauntsiun and e*dy Mongolian BOTps- |! 
this b trot', then wo have in this ‘' UfrUa ucsiaiao ■ Druvjdmri - 
Stmion.m-protrv-MongoLinu” group a still more uncient and 
more anoOBtral system of speech than the fundamental Hsmitic. 
ffe have something more like the linguistic "mk^ii 12-1 ink, SOIDff * 
thing mf.ro like on ..im-*lml language tliau anything else w* can 
unauiu- lit the present Lime. It may tmve been related to Uk 
A rvau nml Semitic and ILunitic languages much *a thepmniti ; 0 
tbank of later Pabeozoio times were related to the Mammals , 
Biidfi and Dinosaurs respectively. 

1 ® 

Somt ImIoIh! Lunrjiuigi s. 

The Hottentot language is ydd to have affinities with the 
II uni tic from which it b Bopanrfad by the whole bread ih 

Srt«» w **~r%L£X£ 

with Bushman affinities b still spoken ui equatorialBart Aiinca 
and this strengths lire idea that the whole of East Africa was 

once Unmitic-spenking. , , - 

The Bantu languages and peoples spread. a comptra 1 . 
recent times, from some oontru oi ongm m W Umtnd Mn 
and out off Use Hottentot* from the Hamitie people. IJ u t-t 
h at least equally probable that the Hottentot ia a sej^ate 

|U S{X nmoto «d isolated little r«ieh» .il «2 
„„ the piim-m ,pe«h of Now Goiec* end the 

The now extinct Tasmanian language is but httie kno ■ 
Will wo ito know of it ie in support of wlmt wa have guessed 
about t he comparative epeechkyiSieBs of PaldeohUuo man. 

We may quote a passage tom Dutchman e Ltwag -Bom* uf 

io.i***t EB&. *1 *j*^A‘sSKTSaS 

susysfe-, j-^^esb 

tW ohficrvvil 1X0 settled order or arrangement of word, 
in the ccflUrtVottion ot theh eeetenee., ha^»me>jrf« 
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"Abstract ternis were rare; for every variety of gum-tree or 
wattle-tree there was » oitrne, blit no word for tree* in general, 
Ji'T for fjn.tlitn^ jjNth n_> hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, 
round, ck‘. Anything list'd was 'like a atone/ anything found 
‘bk? tho moon/ mid ao on, initially suiting the net ion to 
ilj"' wnrd in id iimlhn ir:g by some sign the meaning t.<> be 
undmatooct” 
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$ i 

W E will how resume and expand what luvn Ih " c ‘ aiilt l 
nUeadv in the preceding chapters about the curing of 
ucricuitiirc. Its <m«jt marks * profound change in 
human conditions. It developed Jowly and with much vurmtlOfi 
in human life during several thousand years U-Lween, at f -j ir ' 
twenty thousand year, ago and, at latest, eight thousand years 

^ttefnit: that time man wus a comparatively rare animal. 
Ho was h wandering. im p km* nt-using bea.-t of prey * savage- 
He Inn muidth-e; hr* speech was proWy *tdl 

HJs only potions w*» 

J-S3L His whole Lift was siwnt in a h>inl hunt, and he 
trusted bctwwu long stretches of hunger and 
uud repletion. He followed ,vsum*L- as they bllmtcd. tl 
uJd and the seasons. He was free and needy and Ins ll*» was 

tonl t^ l L^ihU| U bMtM» Of d.lilwn.t. f.«d-gro.vi.* 
Jif.™,. a> t**an to Uord tlu- b—to !■*»> hmtad 
*unl to heed where he found the seed* and roots and fruits that 
aupplnumted hie meat. His hunter's prowling* were restricted 
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by the gtaxing ol his half domesticated cattle and by his 
expectation of crops where ho had sown. If is implements 
multiplied. By eight thousand year* ago man lutd! become iu 
^riiLe regions an extremely isiixnrroue animal. No fine or other 
kindred hml over he tti numerous before him. He had 

mnde houa t-e and acquired poRgusdons; in the place ol a more 
Liod hunt he hod settled down to regular periodic work to get 
ImhI. He stored food. Labour had begun for him. From 
aitali that were happy finds and nlyentutrs, he had achieved 
meul-timw. He had ee&sed to be a haphazard animal and he 
had became an economic a nimal . 


He is the only ms, rum a) that ha* became on economic animal. 
Thera has never been any other economic mammal, Beavers- 
build nad store, the squirrel boards, and dogs bury their bones, 
hut we must gn to the ants and bees before we come to other 
living creature* that associate in communities and work regularly 
to prepare and store and shun? oat fond nod sieiter. 

Before (settlement there wob exertion, sn&ictv and ncod in 
human life, bet there was no syaterantio labour* Work there 
woe in the life of t,kt later ^alswiithit man, but it wb$ occasional 
and usually interesting work. Implements hod to he made 
from time to time, but probably they were made by those who 
hud to use them. Skim- bad to I* scraped. Food had u. bo 
hunted for. Someone had to look after the fire; it won * serious 
nmsanoe to iisvo if go out, and it U rappuad by nij331 -j (tith-.ritii-, 
tim.t special people were appointed for lhut responaihllitv, uttd 
tSi:iT. The vwuil virgins with their sacred lire were * h,irrivid 
ct ihe primitive tire-minders. But, in the hunt inn -‘.aqt of 
mankind there was no steady, regular toil of the aorfc that we 
refer to labour. 

Mau of the troublesome- work that hnri to be dono vriu 
probably put upon the worn tin. Primitive man bod no chivalry 
When the little human group shifted it* ground the women and 
girls camwl such gear a* there vfc-, white the men went un- 
enuumbered with the weapons, ready for any evcnTnaJity. Tim 
o&ro of the eliildroti fell entudy on Llur woman. 

- u been auggested that women began agriculture. This 
is highly probable. The collection of **-d and venerable food- 
/roiis fell on them, while the men were awav ht;ntm» it w«a 
the women who may have observed that ’grain m the 

old cam ping-places, who may have first, consciously nt 
Siam naan offering (o some local «od with the idea „( it* Umu 
returned inter a hundredfold. Ihe earliest Ktss* of agricnlttJ 
w 3u« a match erop. Men, still .largely paatoml. may havo towed 
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and returned later u, reap. It way be that lie cloee 
oi human sacrifice with sowing «wv l»o dated irow the «!••*> 

. i - licit finatcL crojw left to grow *fld n V m, * wan way bav* 
beep fAraghterod and kft behind to watch over the crop. 

Tlii* esirikrt agriculture vrsifi almost certainly & patch agn- 
odfcdfe; * cultivation of little garden patches by htuid-probah y 
by mraieri-o kunda. It *** on *<**&>»y mod supply. 1 
i{ uiily bcWiiiu mure important under very exceptional corn 

n jj eitav lo iniatr ine that men noticed very early thu 
advantage of sowing upon periodically flooded lands. Ibey 
22 S bread upon the water and found itu* It was returned 
to them rare abundantly. EUint Smith think, that ptemaue 
agriculture as a staple undk-rtalime rather Own a side «*■*&? 
U„ tlin £ h Eflvrn. uud eerUh.iy n» country is so oW.usly adapted 

£Ci Sto «rl al lowing In < 1 *. »£*%*& 

-,ii C OTtemaiia sowing was done m Inodd. Im wu •» 

pretty eimy step from that to assisted floods, that is w say to 

is m civiliratioo. The poking of wheat hud 
spread to the Atlantic and to the Fwrtw con* with the d - 
tjilpiitiou of the Neolithic culture by, jieriiapa, U.OOO or IjW** 
B ,c., lata the beginnings of civilian™. O'#**" JJ“T 
Lhimi more than the occasional eeaeonal gTowuig of wIiLti. 

It h t!it- iiettltiDcnt of men vF m fln jUeEi oeolfliuiiufily cultj ; *' 

with a common mle »nd a trommnn, cit> or citadel- . 

Thu Qml condition, neoeesary to a real settling down of 
NiHiLiibt-' men as distinguished from a mere temporary aeUte- 
*mO Z indent food, wan of corn* • trusty a* 
E^nSd supply of water, fodder tor tomr ummab ood 
and building material for their homes. Their 
bad to be every tiling they could need flt 

went that would tempt them to wander further lht> vm m 
ouadbk stofe rf affaire, no doubt, in. many European and 
fiEt2\Xv*- and ta mnnv such valleys, oh in the cose of the 

S53w£ rr-.sssM.-tt 
SttfSsS ££££?*" "'•■'■ J Li,c 

«£££*«*'* Mm.lv ciuto Hi.lorin« 
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yielded. any* Herodotas. two hundredfold to the mt, i’liny 
**?■ that it v.i-i cut twin and afterwards'yielded good fuddi-V 
fw ah«ep; there were abundant palms and many sort* of fruits; 
inti a* f«r building mated*!, in Egypt there wm cJay and 
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In such enuntdes men would cease to wonder, anil settle 
down almost unawares; they would multiply and diwover 
«lves Jtomeroue, and by thdr mimber/sk, from , mv ™| 

Jaoon tbuii tha with hull t . rar la^n bcUw dretr 'LL. 

Vmmm «" *£kj Wb »<•« «t<T.„i u ..„t 
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iireat arena. the security of lift mcrea-td so that OdfUomj mtui 
about ill i fit) to was and lie ids without, encumbering Llum- 
selves with weapons, and among f-heuitelves., at feast, they 
became peaceful ]ni>ples, Ifco took (Wit as Hum bud never 
taken toot before. 

Mesopotamia ami Egypt were the most favourable countries 
for the But perm rititmt%*sUUiig-down of man. Wo give a imp 
here of these countries m they were about sis or seven thousand 
.cum ago. Tim Red! Sea valleys aud the valleys of the eastern 
Mwlltunanean were already Hooded by that time, but the west* 
of Arabia, and particularly tho south-west comer of Arabia, 
ji-i.. far more k-rtife than they have siacc becc-mo, and th<- 
Red Sea flowed by an open channel into the Mediterranean, 
and the 1‘ensLan Gulf extended much: further northward than 


it docs at the present time. 

Now, white in fbu great aver valleys men were taking root 
htiii multiplying, in the less fertile and more seasonal lands 
oiupide fAVoim.il ureas < in tkfs of Enroi*\ the 

Arabian deserts anil the settecmui pictures of OsntuiJ Asia, 
there was developing a thinner, more active population of peoples 
of a onite divergont tvj*i f the primitive nomadic peoples. In 
coiunwr- with tie- settled folk, the ngrioultnrixi*. these uoimda 
lived freelv ami dangerously. They wore in comparison Jeon 
and hntigrv men. Their herding was stilt blended w ith hunting; 
they fought constantly for their primes against hostile fumiiiiss. 
Tin- tiiflt'ovcriftj in tbo dnborouon of implements. and the uw 
id metals made by the settled peoples Bpread to thorn and 
improved Llifcir weapons. They followed the settled folk iroiu 
Neolithic phase to Bronte plmse. They became mure warlike 
with better arm?, and more capable of rapid move men Lb with 
the improvement of their 

Qu must not think of a numadk * pwlateMQi of 

n sottkrl etyejo in hnma n aGrtira, lo begin Mil , imm was » 
eW drifter, following food. Then one =ort of men began to 
*ttle down, and another sort became more distinct.> nomadic. 

Ihfi settled sort l«fan to rely 111111 Ill °7 Jf “2?* 

Hid nomad Wan to make a greater use of milk fur flw- lh ® 
two ivayt of life Bj-ecialited in opposite directions. 

It, vm heritable that nomad folk and the settled folk should 
alt#, and that nomads should seem hand barbarians to tbo 
pc It led peoples, and the settled peoples soft and iTfetmtiuto 
ami very gold plunder to the nomad peoples. \U >£ f ho (■ mg»* 
of ton ifevelopiu* eiviliziuiona to must have been a constant 
raillini; rmd bickering between hardy nomad tubes anti mountain 
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tribaa, ami tln> rnorv u urn mo us mid It s warlike peoples in lh 

liJid village*. 

For die mo#t uarf lhi» wti u mere ridding nf rJie burden 
*V titled folk had tiie bright cl miftdasra on their aide: tir- 
Jmrd&ixien might mid and loot, but, they mndd not niav. "fhat 
idnd o( mutual friction might go on for tunny ^iitonuiouB. Jim, 
ever rmd again n? find some leader or etmia tril- k , t ; LJ . 

ttistirder of fie© and independent nomads, powerful enough in 
force a wrt, af unity upon its kindred tribes, and lima wo* Lot id 
the nearest civilisation, fJowu pour the uni ted nomads ou 
the unwarlike, unarmed plains, and them ensue* a war of 
2H“f■ hl ^ tu } v* eartj-ing oil Urn booty, rim eanqamat 
!®;t » dj ' r » on Ilia txmqnavd land* which becomes all booty 
. ® 1 d * and townsmen an? reduesd to servitude 

and tribute-paying, they become beWtta of wood and fawns 
ol wate *> and '**“ leaders ul the nomads become idum and 

CZ't " Mt T* ad '-*> * <w. th t v 

learn many of the aria and refinements of the t-nmicd, rimy 

lo lje | (ind hungrj% but for many ku-- rations they 

? mm of ,hek V ,d Er ' 11)ft,Jic Lftb »^T Uict Kt and mdulse 

in open-air sports, they drive and rime oliiimis, they n ^j 

^nmiitorul work, m dm lot ul m/ infSor 

aioiS^^t , Uie "““ ld been one of the main 

a ones in huloij for the fast -oventy oenturies or mure In 

°F T* 1 ™ CftU <le “* decipher we find farf? 
m all the •Agfa regions a diction between a mm-iSS 

J& f fas and fhe working sum of The population And we 
Sttod^oJ^h^K * -0nte ^wnfan* the aristocrat, having 

-idaguJSfafaS?amT tTlo^aSSTrfT* 

f » 

S £ sa-^AfEM 


fftals invjurirm by 

We will now grre a bald rtitoSSTrf the name, dlt( . 

&- to * ^ the pamUd development in Earvo^ft«' 

l-Thai* we ought to fa. dm Egyptian Quine gg 1 * 

s«S£S^%£8 








the early empires 


from which the present writer abstain*. 

Tpnient to plant: |u at the contain potury tttao 

, ", i _ ■.* _:I.„ . jm rm Kill 


Uifm bfi con* 
affairs In indi^. 

China, tttul Amefcoa. ‘Kecwsariiy thfc will be ^ redial trf "»***• 

buTwo will pr l m few M posable, and Hie 

Utile oe no pre|ons knowledge thk. portwa wjttfi wLgW 

follows much ieart-T if be gives those section* MMW 


o\m& attention 
iliAgram »t tho 


I ■ IJPJJ p>|’ JJ p f 11 S.U VI" —— 

iOnri oonifiarea witli tk £Uli P on p, ISO »*»d tlie 
en«] of E<xik m, p. £60- 

S** 

Tlie Sumerian*. 

Tbe Hltemafjwi of settlement, nomadic conquest. refmiusieiit, 

which » ohnmderiitw of this plutse 

KXi lusuS: is particrttlatly to be tf*d m the region of 

JJ Eophmtfispiul Tigris, which lay open in ***3 direction 

SSSSSS^ rs 


zLz.L 


A «ry arfy JSM 3 ‘ larr,:aRr 


to great areas wbfeh ar* not arid enough to ^OTO^lete de^rtfl; 
but which wi re not fertile enough to support onrinred pop^ 

P«4l« ***** ?“* k to i°^ S^JS? jJK 

mrt of the world, or. mtfcod, in any part of f 

wrjule called tho Simieiinna. They were probably bruficta of 

££&&££ S* % ajS * 1“' h 

«Mck tov EWt.tcl.cd upon ok^-aud 1 

,U m. o tangos m* Mb, 

Cau^iidc Lmirunge gfonps thnn ui\y othi-re 1 

Tiiesa bjignS^^may ie 

rvpreeent wha.t waa once & wide-spread pfimi ive Anpuige 
emending from Spain and Writam Europe to Extern &rfK 
and re«Mng (Kjuttiwsxtiii to Central B Africa. 
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EicavatUuie conducted Jii End" by Captain K. 

ThfunpBon during the recent War have tanaisd (ui early 
xtdkhic nprirakurai stage, before the mention oj *^S nt 
the mm of bronze, beneath Urn oazUa* Stun®' m fotindaUona. 
The crops of the pre-Snmori&m were cut by fiickltd 

Sumerians shaved their heads and wort, emiple tllIliC ‘ 
like garments of wool. They ^ttled first on the lower 
of the great river and not *wy k* h*mthe l enuon C3ujf, »^ 
in those days ran up lor a hundred ami tmtty -d more 

beyond U« prwent b™l. Sayre, m Briylow* %*■£**£ 
Lite rethink that In 6,C00 a.c, Lndii was on the 
TbeSumerions fertilised their fields by letting water ran through 
iSgation inches, and they gradually MjfeW ^ 
hydraulic engineers: they bad cattle, bhsob, atfcp, and goats, 
butno bores*; their collections of mud huts grew mto towns, 
and their religion raised up tower-1 ike leropl* liuildjngs. 

Clay, dried in the cun, was a veiy *«* in ^ h ^J* 
'people. This lower country of ihts luphrateH-I.^ri-H 
SEpfKS little or no stone. They built offi, k. U.*y mad* 
pottery and earthenware images, and they ilrtv and press a \ 
wrote upon thin tiMUre cake# of day. Hur. .to not seem to 
Imvc had paper or to have used parchment, their Ivrxik- and 
nuanunmda oven their letter*. were potsherds. 

At Kipp** they built a great tower of bncl to their chief 
r*nd ffl-lll (Etdilh'lhfi memory of which is suppos'd to fuv- 
tsr^cd in the story of the Tower of Babel. to Java 

h^u divided up into city states, which warred unu n^ them- 
wd™ and maintained for many centuries their nis icaiy capacity. 
Tlndr s-Jdiem carried long spoors and dnehLi. and fought m 
SS formation. Sumerians conquered Sume%s. Smimr to- 

malm* nneonquered by «y Ht f.f or * *** |,J1 ^ ^ 

of time indeed. They developed their civthmuou. t bpr imtjng, 
and rimir shippfeg, through a period that may * twice ns lung 
Jth* whole-Vn-1 fmtd the &tian era to tbt present tunc. 

Sum slowly they gave W*j '7 . „ 

Thu first of all known eropnee wan that founded by the 
hi K h priest <.f the god of the Sumerian city of hr- ri, It reaped 
2™ *» inscription at Nippur, Lower (lWn Gul> 

to the Upper <MedlbettW»«» at Boo f> '~u. AJtfbg he mttd- 

lL w of the Euphratce-Tigrfe valley the record of thut ,-ast 

L-rhd of history! that first half of the Age ol ultiyation Is 
buried. There flourished the first tamph 9 an.1 the first |,n*a- 
rulcrs that we know of emwig mankind- 
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Traces of Sumerian trade, and perhaps of Snmeriha settle¬ 
ment, have been found in North-west India, but it is ati 
uncertain whether the Sumerians reached India overland or 
by the sea. Probably it was by sea. They may nave Iieefi 
quite newly related in race and culture to the peoplca then 
inhabiting the Ganges valley. 

| 2b 

The Em jure oj Sargm it rc First. 

Ui*>n the western edge of this country appeared nomadio 
tribes 'if Semitic -speakiiig people who traded, raided, and 
fought with the Sumerians fur many generous. Hum arcs* 
at List a great leader among the so Semites, fnirgou (-.'50 HR j. 
who united them, and not only conquered Uw Siunerram. but 
extended his role from i-yonJ the Ptrsian Gulf oo the ^ 
to T he Mediterranean on the west. Hu own people 
the Akkadian* and 1m empire is called the Sumerian Akkadian 
empire. It endured for over two hundred ywto. 

From the time ot Sargon I untd the fouriJj and hir i 
vmtotw ti.U.. ft period of over two thousand yeare. the Seuutii 
pooples were in the ascendant- throughout all the new easi. 
But though the Somites conquered and gave n kfcg to the 
Sumerian cities, it was the Sumerian cdvikzatiou which prevailed 
over the simpler Semitic culture. The nowemmo* learnt t 
Sumerian writing (the '‘cuneiform” writing) and the Sumenan 
lausuace- thevwjt up no Semitiu writing of their own. The 
sSrSn language became for thews barbarian* the language 
of knowledge'nud power, aa Latin «M die *j?™‘ 

ledge and power among the barbaric peoplra oi the MiddUe 
w s in Europe. Thh Sumerian learning had a very great 
E It Z destined to survive throw n jJ 

etmqimate and clmngra ihat now began m the valley of the 
two rivers. 

S SO 

Thr Empire «/ HtimniUFain. 

Ax the people <* the Sumerian Akkadian empire lost their 
political and military vigour, fresh in.imlatmns «f a 
people, the Elamites, began hem the east, uhiJc . « , ' , 

!L!e Lise Semitic Amoriu*, pinching the Sumerum AWMian 
empire between them. The FJumtes m of «^ownJariP*f£ 
it J r-nT, “ neither Sumerian* w*S« m.te. a*y* Sayce. I he* 
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fattttWOVC and fire thousand: urn: when LJbtjy wt»se early in tbo 
morning. behold, they were ulj dmd corpses, So fSonrmcherib 
king of Assyria dejyirn.'d, ami went nud returned, awl dwelt 
ut fOttevdi.*’ 

To be murdered by Lis sous. 

Sennacherib* gtTmdaOJi, Aja3nrba.uip.1l {eilW by l in? Greek* 
Sarttunijaliig}, did succeed in conquering and for a Hmn holding 
Lower Egypt, 


§21 

The Chohiein Empire. 


The Assyrian Empire lusted only it hundred and fifty years 
after jargon 11 . Fresh nomadic? Somites coming from the south- 
cast. the Chaldeans, iu&blcd by two Aryan-j peaking peoples 
frcun the nor tit. the Medea and Persians, combined against it, 
and took Nineveh in iJ0» ».c. 'I'Jib is the first appearraim »f 

the Aryan-swuifciitg {a-oples in ihb history. They drift down 
t.ut of the northern and northplains mul forests. u 
hardy war-1 ike group of tribes. Some pas* south-eastward into 
India, taking with them n diuhci of Aryan that developed 
into Sanscrit; others turn bulk upon the old civilization* 
Ritht-rto the nomad to conquerors ,_ r f the agricultural Jnttdh 
have lH*en Ehmitcs and Semites: now it la "the Aryans who 
for half a down centuries take on uho conciueriiig role. The 
Elamites fade nut of Ibatory. 

The Chaldean Empire, with it* capital at Babylon \ Second 
Babylonian Empirej. lusted under rvebiudiachiessirvr the Great 
(Nebuchadnezzar IT > and his siiceessnre until MS u,o., when it 
collapsed Indore the attack of Cyrus, the founder oi the Torsion 


power, . . . 

So tho eforv goes on. In 3^0 t c., ns we shall tell later in 
some detail, a Greek conqueror Alex under the Great, b looking 
on die murdered body of the h.-i of the Persian nthr*. 

"I he story of the Tigris and Ettplirutcs dvilbfttibus, nf which 
thus far we have given only the bare outline, L* .1 ,!mv ,,[ 
conquest following after conquest, and each conquest rep liters 
oi l rulen? and nding chases by new: rsets, like the Sumerian 
am! the Elamite are swallowed up, choir languages vmiieh. they 
interbreed and are lost; the Assyrian nidi* away into Chakkan 
anu Syrian, the Eittifoi Jose distinction, tho Scndles who 
PwiiSJowed up the Sumerians c ivo place s,. nilcra of these new 
Aryan trfb^ from tin- n arth. Slides and Persians appear hi 
the place Of the Elamite* m,d the (Aryan} Persian language 
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dominotea the empire until the Aiyiui Greek ousts it freun 
official life. 

Mean while the plough dtx-s its work year by year, the harvests 
an- gathered, the bulkier* luiild at they art,* told, the tradesmen 
work and acquire fresh devices; the knowledge of writ dig spreads; 
nuvd thin its, tin 1 hor^e and wheeled vehicles and iron, are 
introduced and. become port of the permanent inheritance of 
mankind; the vahiine of trade upon sea and desert increases, 
men’t ideas widen nmi knowledge grows. There are setbacks, 
massacres, pestilence; but the story is, on the whole, one of 
eiila!i;c.'iiicut. For four thousand vtiiit this new thing, civilisa¬ 
tion, which bad set its root into the soil of the two rivers, grew 
ft; a tree grows; now lofting a limb, now stripped by a storm, 
hut nlwiivc growing and resuming its growth. It changed its 
dominant race; it changed iUlanguage; but it remained essentially 
the same development. After four thousand years the warriors 
and coiujiu.'foi's were still going to and fro over this growing 
thing they did not understand, but men had by that time 
r,o.) got iron, liorv^s, writing and computation, money, a 
far greater variety ol fouds and textiles, a far wider knowledge 
of their world than the old Sumerians, 

The tiinf, that elapsed between the empire of Sargon 1 and 
the conquest of Babylon by Alexander the Great was as long, 
lx- it noted, at the least estimate, as the time from Alexander 
the Great to the present day. And before the time of Sargon I 
men had been settled In the Sumerian Land, living iu town?, 
worshipping iu temples, following on orderly agricullmul life 
in mi organized community, fur at least o& long again, "Erhlu, 
Lagiish, l’r, lain, Raisa," have already mi immemorial past 
when first they appear iu history .’ 1 

One of the must difficult things for both the writer and 
student uf history is to sustain the sense of these time-interval* 
and prevent these ages becoming shortened by perspective in 
pis imagination. T^H the duration of human civilization and 
Lht* kvyV to all its chid institutions are to be found before 
Sorgo u R Moreover, the reader cannot Loo often compare the 
scale ,jf ike dales in those latter fuller page? of man’s /listory 
with the succession of count lew generations to which the time 
diagrams already given bear witness. The time diagram given 
at tho end Of Book HI, p. 23 d, indicates the broad intervals 
in thin succession of the first empires m Asia. 
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IVIw titiriy U iticrnj of Etfjfjit, 

Parallel -vj th the ancient beginnings of civilization iti ti tine fin, 
a similar proc-ta via* gulug <*n in Kgypt, It is still a mutter of 
diapule which su liio mine undent uf tlitie two beginnings or 
how far they hod m eoumiuli origin or derived one from the 
ether. 

The clary u{ the Kile vulfey from the dawn of it^ traceable 
b niton until the time of Alexander the Qumt is nut tctv din* 
Bunilar from that of Babylonia; hut while Babylonia lay open 
on every side to invasion, Egypt was protected by desert to 
the west and by desert and sea to the east, while to the so mb 
she had only negro peoples. Consequently her history is less 
htoken by iku invasions oi strange rant- than is fclie history 
erf Assyria and Babylon, and until towards thy eighth century 
It.o., when she fell under au Kthiopion dynasty, whenever a 
conqueror did coiius into her story, he name in from Asia hy 
Way of the isthmus of Simz. 

Tht Stone Age remain- hi Egypt are of very uncart .i:j date.; 
there are hifeolitliiu and then Neolithic reiuains. It fe m,i 
certain whether the Xeolitliiu pastond | .opii who left thtb* 
remains were the direct ancestor* of the later Egyptians. in 
many tssptHstB they diiloied cutirelv fruoi their stiei;c- ki aur?i. Th*?v 
honed their dead, but before they" buried theta they am up the 
bodies and apparently ate portion* of the Hesh. They to 

have done this out of a feeling of reverence for the departed; tin* 
dead Wert, “eaten with honour," according to the pbriwse o£ Bit 
I hndera Petrie. It may have been that the survivors hoised 
tu return thereby soiul* vestige of the rurtujgth and virtue duct 
had died. Traces of similar riavagt customs Lave fecti found 
in the long barrow* that were scattered over Western Europe 
before the Spreading of the Aryan people* and they have 
pervaded uegro Africa, where they arc only dj mg out" at the 
prubtml time* 

-About ot earlkiF, tfu> tnMlog of thtftt jiiimiEive 

peoples cease, aid the true lilgyptkms appear on the scant: 
‘fin* fominr people wore but builders and at a comparative! v 
low stage of Keoltbio culture; the latter were dreadv a civilised 
Neolithic people—fheir used brick and wood buddies Instead 
of their predecessors' hovels, antf thev were wnjW mouc 
Wry ouou they passed into the bronze Age. T1n-v i>u^-^-d 
'* 33™*™ piclWv-Tfitilig iklinost m.s developed && LUo tnm- 
temporary writing n| tin* finmeri™, but quite different in 
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character. Possible there was an irruption -.torn Southern 
Arabia by way of Aden of 4 fresh people, who c«ne mto Upper 
Egypt ^nd deawsuded slowly towards the delta of the NjJfi, 
Or. Wallin Budge writes of them aa “gompiecors frum the La*-. 
Rut their gods and their ways, like their picture-writing, were 
V*rv di0arent indeed from the Sumerian. Out of the earliest 
known figure of a deity la that of a luppopotamns goddess, 

Iiud 30 verv distinctivelv African, 

'Hie eluV of the Xile b nut so fine and plsrtw “ the ^umenan 
c u v (mfj the Egyptians made no »re of ft for writing, iJu_ 

uS ™iv t*,£d u, rtrii- ot u »«*d <Uw*a 

tocether. from whose namr it derived our wonl paper 
Assyrian writing was done with a style or stamp feared k 
make a wedg^haped Imprison; Egyptian nnth * htg. lo 
that we owe the far greater expressiveness of the Utter 
The broad outline of the history of Egypt is simpler lb. 

the history of Mesopotamia. It haa long fa m^SS^JS 
divMf' the rulers of Egypt into « succeBuoii of Dynasties, and 
in easting of the t«riods uf Egyptian history it is J" 

Rt>eAk of the first, fourth, fourteenth, and so on, Dynasty. The 
E^plianu ware ultimately conquered by the ^ernmna af^r 
uSJ wt.MW.mont in Bobjl™. nnj wton 8 ™% fP gJg 
to Alexander the Oront. hi 338 K.O., it »<* Dynnsty X** 1 

tbat cams to an end. * 

In that long liiiton of over 4,000 ye^ra—urau^ * 

period than that between the career of Aloxandor the Great 

Sd the present day-certain bread 

ho noted lure. Thu re waa & pna* tnvwn ns to* oiu 
kingdom," which beg** with the consoUdatmn nf tbrjvortlicm 

end 8 the swttora Kingdom, by M»“>. 3 

IVtL Dynasty; this dynasty marks a pericKl of wealth 
^blcmtoitr and ita monarchs were obsessed by stmh a passion 
for tanking monuments for themseitt* * n > men 
before «r since had a chan™ to display and 14 ™ 

ClLps (3,733 n.a, Walits Budge) and Chephren and Mg*™^ 
of thk IVth Dynasty who raised the va*t mles of the grart 
and the second* and the third pytamuLi ^Uzeb. Iho Urea 

Pyramid ii 450 feet high and iU sides *» “jj 

^UriUtwl Wallis Burlu&> to weit?ii 4,835,000 toniL 7 13 

ffSL ( ™ *2* w. V f obM> ; £ 

These unniemius s-pul lira! piles V ( an almost 

n™ erected in an S when engineering science had scarcely 

^uzo-TEgypt through th» lung 

n%mi* and left her wasted as if Hf ft w«- 
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Tin stun* of Egypt from the IVtlt to the XYth Dynn% in 
a storj of conflict* between nftenustiv.- .'itjntab and competing 
migiona, of *t»|uratiMiui into -• v;=r i! kii^doittB and reunions, 
” »> so to speak, an intent*! history. TJtLi b ofton rctikd the 
rt<is(L'Li Period. Hon,; wo aui mum only one vt that Jong atmm 
of PharanJis, ftp] n. who reigned ninety the longest’ 

f 01 £Tl ill hi^lOTv Anri U it . ' s 



c^nqnertti by Nutmuli-- Semites; who founded n ’"diuislunl “ 
dynrndv, the HyksoH (XVhhj. whieh was finally cxwlkd l. v 
natm< Egyptian*. Thin invasion probably hjvnjjojinl while that, 
hnrt Babylonian Empire which Hutinjitrahi founded wn> flourish- 
mg. hut Hi, exact c- rrsp.-iiilitLi.i -,f [|„k S lutween i-ark 
^ypt and Babylonia, m at ill Ten doubtful. Only-offer a loW 
penoL, of st rvitudf did u popular uprising expel lhe« : forojmiors 
again. Haired of Lite fareignurs had unifiiJ the ^[drit of fWnt 
Mtcr tine war of liberation ferV™ l.tfou n.v.) th,^ followed 
a period of great prosperity in Egypt, the New Empire. Eovnt 
Iw-cumt a great and united military eUto, and jumW her 
eip.'dit'ime at last as far as the Euphratefl, end *> the uce-Johe 
f Uu 8®* t between Uii- Egyptian and Bab; louiim Adrian imw^ 
Ijjbhu Hitherto t[f*c two great system* had seemed too 
jemotp, for wiir, hut rum ituui s powers of commmuwitbiu had 
reanlmd a punt wlu-ti armies to tilt] march from one n*at river 
system to tin? other ' 

TWnll^m tJj f ^nihm power ip tin* conflict,. 

Thntkmiw HE and Aim-nophM III (XViHfch Dynasty! ruled 
Horn Ethiopia to Hie SJuphraW* in the fifteenth'emittin no 
For mums refltontf the#*- two kings atom] out with ,m, ttim ] 

S tft'Tv SSffiS "*?* Tin* iw *«* builders. 
£~Jt n y ,nfm , um<I I T : t * i 1 at,d Amftunpfife | M 

bmnd'vl Lusnr >iml added greatly to Kanrnk. At THl el 

A mania a mam ■ if Mtnis Limj been found, Ui<* TOvaJ KimutnnH 
“2 BWryloniari and Hittife and Shr^SS 
ohi.ium that iihhratta who took Nineveh, tl trowing ft m H wJ „f 

GfAiE S* lx ' : : ' ! ***“" iA ^particular iJf 

Of Ameiiopbie IV vn dial] have moo; to ti ll lain Lui ,.f ,JL 

ttie most e.ttriiordniarv nnd alilr> .vf l-V , / ‘ 11 ’ 

w.. _. "7~1 Ul,t nt J '-eyptian nlonorebs, Ouuc-j] 

Hid-ihii, ftc have- no spa,,: to fell 81 m is mpre-flented upon'her 

tnaannmnts m Fiiiseiitiue curb .md «,*i, i ^ 

symbol of wisdom. ^ Itm S beAri1 ^ “ 

«,ri?T^ r tbt,r, ‘ “ hrict Attest of Egypt a 

<Jimi£iri3 Jyu^lies-. among whkdi wn may nS tlic 
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XLXth, which in winded 
who reigned sixty ^ Yen 
who id supposed Ly some 


grout buUder of temples, 
L317 to 1,^50 D,c,) r and 
list 1 Pharaoh of Hogaa, 



RiOiLiTFEa *. , Wmtm Bairtuv Tos*i-ir*D*TiifiKi 
f Arrfc* CttAMrtJLUon, | 


anti Lbc XXHint, which included Shishak, who plundered 
Salomou'a tompb (f ifca i)3‘> n.c.J. An Ethiopian omqmwr 
from the Dpper Nib found r-d the XXVtli Dynasty* » foreign 
djmwtjr which went down (b7i> before the n*w Assyrian 
Empire eroatod by TiglaLb I'ilcser III, Salmon n, and Sen¬ 
nacherib, fit which we Inure already modi mention. For Hie 
Hist time Babvlunia lunk'd it over the Nile. 

The ciiiyn of un %yp! ijin {jreslf.rnimijice over foreign nations 
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were drawing to on. end- Fat a time under Psammoticims I 
of Hie XXVlth Dynasty (iJf!4-ti(K) s.c.) native rub vu restored, 
and Xecho Hi recovered for a time the old Egyptian ](t-Hwatiik 
in Syria up to the Euphrates while the Minks and Child tans 
Wre attaching Nineveh. From those gains Xceho II, after 
lho fall of Nineveh nod the Aeyriaiu, was routed out i^du by 
Nebuchadnezzar II, the great Chaldean iJng, the No hud tad* 
ne^nr of the Bible, The Jews-, as we dudl note later, who 
lind been the allies of Xecho II, were tatkeii intij captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar to JBabylom 

When, in the girth century bc., Chaldea fell to the Pensions. 
Egypt followed suit. A rebellion Inter made Egypt independent 
once more for sixty years. In 332 ».c. ±ht? welcomed Abxunuir 
flu- Great an her oonquemr, to be ruled thereafter by foreigner, 
fiart by Greeks, tlusii by Butaaus, then in succession by Arabs. 
I'urks, and British, until the qiuuti-ioilopetideiuif ol the present 
day, Such briefly is the history <if Egypt from its beginnings; 
a history Amt of Isolation and then of increasing entanglement 
with the affairs of other nations, as increasing faoilitiub of 
communication drew the peoples ol tin* wot hi into doser atid 
closer interaction. 


M 

The Early Cit'Ukntion 0/ India, 

The history we need to tell here of India is simpler even 
than this brief record of Egypt- IV Dm.vidian peoples in the 
Ganges valley developed upon paraJItl Huea to the Sumerian 
11 mi Egyptian societies. Seals btoriny a close rest-tubiance to 
thuee of Sumer have been found in North India , But it, is 
doubtful if the early Indian eummuniUijfi ever got to so high a 
stage of 1500 sal develop meat as Sumer and early Egypt at tain id 1 
they have left, few monuments and they never achieved »ny 
form id writing. In those ancient times tLerr. do unt ! 1 
to have been any Semitic conquest.s in Itidra 

Somewhere about the time of Hammurabi or later, a branch 
01 the nomadic Aryan-speaking people, who tin i, occur icd 
North Perain and Afghanistan, pushed down the north-west 
passes into India. They were closely related to the ancestor 
ol t lie Med« and Persuing. They conquered their way until 
B»v prevailed over nil the darker popnktuma of North India 
and spread their nib or mtiutnw over Urn whole pecin^td*' 
They never achieved any unity in India* their history is a history 
of warring king;* and republika. 


I 
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Tlie Peraian Empire, in the days of its expansion after the 
mptun) uf Balivltm, pu^licJ its iKSimdones beyond the lud'iB, 
and later Alexander tit® Great nwrchwi ns far us the bonier 
of the desert that separates the Punjab from the Ganges Tnlley. 
But with this bare statement we will for a time I ear* the history 
of ludia, 

.T 4 ss 

The Early History of Chino. 

Meanwhile, as this triple system of White Sw eiviJis&tidlM 
developed hi Tod in and in the hinds nbotit the mating-n In ce-i 
of Aria. Africa, and Em ope. another and quite distinct civiliza¬ 
tion wjm developing and ^preadin™ out from the then fertile 
but now dry and d'-eolute valley of the Tarim and From the 
-lopes of the Knen-lnti mountains in two directions down the 
course of the Hwong-hn, and later into the valley of the Yams- 
tse-lnang. We know little ** yet of the &rdi«»Iogy of China. 
Stone implement® have hwn found Ld various parts of the 
country, and we know something of the culture of the Stone 
Age in this port of the world from excavations in Honnn and 
Mandnui*. The peoplo appear to have lieen not- imiilo- the 
present hdmbJUota of Northern Giins. They lived In village 
arid had domesticated the pip. They used am and rectangular 
knives of stone, and arrow I mads nf date, hone, and nmaaeb 
abell; thov were acquainted with spinning and mode pottery, 
wrae of it of much the same type ns is made to-dnj\ Apart 
from this Bounty evidence, ,mr idnis ot present of lhis earlv 
civilization ate derived Front the still very imperfectly explored 
Chinese litem tore. It tit* evidently boon fa»m the first and 
throughout a Mongolian, dvi fixation. Until after the time of 
Alexander the Great there are tew traces of nnv Aryan or 
Semitic, much Ire* or Enmities influence. All such mfluerwes 
tvnre still in another world, separated by mountain*, deserts, 
, ; tj'l wild numadfe tribes until that time. The Hiiitew worn 
Ur b i vc made lheir civilization eponuwieotiidy and unaaelsted. 
S’., me recent writers suppose, indeed, a con net Hen with ancient 
Sumer, and the ocourrenco of a peculiar typo of pointed pottery 
in the excavation* in Honan, aimilnr to pottery found cm a 
few early sires in Central and Weston Asm and m Eastern 
Europe, suggests the po^ibility of a remote cultural contact 
Of course both China and Sumer arose on the basis of the almost 
World-Wide oariv Neolithic culture, hot the Tarim valley and 
the lower Euphrates are separated bv such vast obstiwh* of 
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mountain and desert as to forbid tbe idea of unv migration nr 
interchange rtf peoples who had once settled down. 

Perhaps the inoTCincjjt from the north, met another move- 
ntouE of culture coming from the sooth. Though the civilization 
of Udna in whnlb, Mongolian, it does not fcllir.v that its northern 
roots ort iu only ones. If it grew first in the Tuiiin nlkv, 
then, unlike all other eivilimtionu (including the Mexican mid 
Peruvian). It did not grow om of the Leliuiithic culture. W- 
Europeans know very Ufctir as jet of the ethnology and pre- 
hifitory of Southern China. There the Chinese riiingle with 
auch kindred {Copies as the Siamese rod Uumc^, and deem to 
bridge over towards the darker Dm vidian i*vi fl! id toward* 
the Malays. 

It is quite clear from the Chinese records that there were 
southern an well as northern beginnings of a civilization, and 
that die Cliinree civilization that comes into history 2.0U0 
years a»e. in the result of a Jong process of coidlicts, imnglini'^ 
and interchange between a MJiitlmm and a northern culture’ 
™ tltfi s^tiihmi may ha?e bre-n the earlier and more 

JogUy develop,'.!. The southern Chinese perhaps played the 
role towards Lhe northern Chinese that tlie Hamites or SttoMriaps 
played to the Aryan and Semitic f^-oplts in the west, or tha< 

1 ,Jt *°™*“ ■tfravidiana played towwds the Aryans in India 
TJ^ey may iiave been the first agriculturists j ami die firet rempb- 
buildere. Hut so little is known a* yet of this attractive chapter 
us pre-history that we cannot dwell upon it further here. 

The chief foreigners mentioned in the early oiuuds of China 
were a Ural-Altaic people on the north-east frontier, the flans 
Against ah chi ctriniii of the earlier emperors tnado war 

Chinese liiarory is still very little known to European 
students, «id our account* of the early records are pirticukuriv 
unsatisfactory. About 2,700 to 2,400 a.c. reigned fivVempero^ 
who seem to Lave been almost incredibly exemplary bomi£ 

There followed upon ten first 6ve superom a aeries of 
dynasties, oi which the accounts U-voice more smi mure exact 
, convincing an they become more recent. China has to toll 

l^SSlKjf bw * M , w “ fe " °I graver struggle between 
Uit settled jtnd nomad people. To begin with, China, like 
Sumer and tike Egypt, was a land of dty states. Tiuo gavem- 
mftiit wm at first a government of numerous king*; they became 
loosely feudal uudar an emperor, as the Egyptian -lid; mid then 
! eamfJ ;i centralizing empire. Shire- 

\*- A J l ' U!i B 0 J **£ K h ™ <V25 to 250 B.n.) iin.' named S 
bem^ the two great dynasties of the feudal jwriod Bronze 
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vv-rE uf these earlier dymUfties* beautiful, splendid, and 'with 
ti distinctive style of their own, still exist, and tli-'n- ■■•m I® tn> 
ilnubt of the existence of u high state of culture oven Im'Eoh - thr 

days of Sham*. . 

It js periiapa n sense of symmetry tb.iL made the Liter 
historians of Egypt mid China talk of the enrfier phases of tfodr 
national history ju» luring under dynasties comparable to the 
ilnjruttie-* of I,he later empires, and of sneh early 'Emperors 
, L ; Mrt,n (in Egypt) or the First Five Emperors (in Chinn). 
The <■ uly dynasties' exorcised far less centralized powers than 
I,h.- later*ones. Such unity as China possessed under the filmng 
hyum-tv v.-as a religions rather than an effective jioKti«d im«*iu 
Tb- “Son of Heaven" offered sacrifices for all tin- Chinese. 
There was a common script, a common civilization, and a common 
enemy in the Huns of the north-western borders- 

The last of the Strang Dynasty was a cruel and frxdiaU 
monarch who burnt hirns- U dive (1.125 D.C.) m hi- palace dtor 
it decisive defeat by Wu W ing, tb founder uf the Chow Dynasty. 
Wn Wang seems to linvc b en tntjJtiil by the south- was ten i 
trilK-s as well as hy a popular revolt. 

F..r .* time China remained lowly unite.! under the Chow 
emperor*, a- lowly mute-d as was Christendom under tbepopo- 
ill the Middle Ages; the Chow emperors had becomethe tradition a 1 
high priests uf the land in the place cf the Shang Dynasty and 
chumrtl a sort of ovortordship in Chinese affairs. hut gradually 
tilt' Jod-w ties of usage and aontuueut that held the empire 
P^ether lost their hold upon men'* mind*. Himmsh peoples 
tcHdio north and west took on the Chinese civilization without 
sci|uirittg a sense of its unity. Feudal princes- began te> regard 
themselves as independent. _. ,, 

In CAijhi and the Leigw of Natkm, Mr. Liang tint.him, 
one of the Chini-w- representatives at the Paris Conference of 
lPiy, stated that between the eighth and fourth centuries fl.c. 
“there were in tite Hwang-ho and Yang-tee valleys no less 
tlmii five Hi 1 si* thousand small states with about a dozen states 
loininatiiit- over U«n»." Tb- loud was subjected to perpetual 
warfare (“Age of Confusion”]. In the sixth century ba Uw 
,r rcat powers in conflict were Is i and loin, which were norilic rn 
Hw*«frhd states, and CVo. which was a vigorous power in 
die YttUfi-tso valley. A confederation against ( H u kid the 
foundation for a league that kept dm pal'll for a hundred 
veam; the league subdued and incorporated U u uiid mile 
general treaty of disarmament. It become the teundation of a 
new pacific empire. * 
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peoples, as iv 5 ' have told, were also learning the tiee of metnltt ; 
hut wiiile? the olv itt-m fruina were iwt Hihg down these men of 
the- great pinion were becoming migrators and developing 
from » slow wandering tile towards a complete season*! 
nomadism. 

To the south of the civilized zone, in central and southern 
Africa, the negro was making a slower progress, and that, it 
would seem, under the stimulus of invasion by whiter tribes 
lrom the Mediterranean regions, bringing with them in sue- 
C«®ion cultivation and the use of metals. These tribes came 
tu the htnch by two routes; ticror* the Sahara to the west us 
Berbers and Tuareg* and the hie, to mis with the negro and 
create such quad-white races as the hulas; and also by way of 
the Nile, where the Bagomla (= Gandafulkji of Uganda, for 
esiimple, may possibly include otttne clement of a remote white 
origin. The African forests were denser then, and spread eaj:; 
u mi mid northward from the Upper Nile. 

The tslundn of the East Indies,, three thousand years ugo 
were probably still only inhabited here and there by stranded 
pitches of Paficoiftliid Australoids, who had wandered thither 
in thnv- immemorial ages when then* was a nearly complete 
l*iul bridge by way of tire Ewt Indie* to Australia, The islands 
of Oceania won iminbiibittnL The spn-.idhig of the helmlithii; 
poop; -a-going canoes into the Inla nd F of t,luc Pudflo catnc 

much Lalcr ill the history of man, at earliest a thousand years 
u.l\ Still later did they reach Madagascar. The I team v of 
Now Zealand, hIbo was »* vet wasted so far as numkiml' was 
concerned, its highest living creatures wore a groat ostrich • like 
bird, the iijoa, now oxtinat, utd the link- kiwi, which has feathers 
like coarse luiir and the merest rudiments of wings. 

In N"rth A morion a group of Mongoloid tribes wore now 
i-ul off ultoLiftht-r from the old world. They were sprcaduig 
Flowiy southward, him ting tin imiumcniblo bison of the plain*. 
Tiny hid eili.il to lewii far them waive* the secrets r.f a separate 
agriculture based mi aiaree. ,md in Swath America to tame tin 
lhinui to tiled r wrricif, and to I mild up in Mexico ami Yucatan 
Jim! Peru three sepuralc i-i vibration* of n very ouriuuft and 
distinctive typo. 

When men reached the southern extremity of America 
the d/fjotAeriMwt the giant alyth. and Urn Oltjpiwioit, the giant 
armadillo, were still living. . . 

These Ameri* an primitive civilizations may ultimately prove 
■ i very great help to mix under standing of ku’iiiito develop men t. 
Iieraaue they seem to have preserved, right up tn the time nj 
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their extinction bv the European discoverers at tbe end of the 
fifteenth century aj>„ ideas and methods that pafised out of 
old-world experience five or six thousand years U,o, I he? 
never got to the use of hoe; their metallurgy was of the amplest 
kind, and their chief metala, copper and gold, they found native. 
Their stonework, pottery, and weaving, however, were at a 
very high level, and they were extremely drilfci dyers, uac 
the long superseded primitive ai vibrations of the old world, 
these communities displayed a close association of human 
MCritiw with the processes of floed-time and harvest hut while 
in the old world thaw primary social ideas were mitigated end 
overlaid bv many others, in America they were developed to 
an extraordinary' degree of intensity. The serpent was the 
predominant symbol in religimw decoration. These American 
civilizations seem to have been essentially priest-ridden countries \ 
their war chiefs and peace leaders were under a ngoronu rule of 

law and interpreted omen. , , • , , . , 

Their priests carried astronomical science to a high OTW ot 
accuracy. They knew tkfiir year far better than did the 
Babylonians. The Yucatan civilization developed a kmd of 
writing, the Maya writing, of the moat elaborate character. 
So farae we have been able to decipher it. it was used for keeping 
fhs? exact and complicated calendars upon which the p™*^ 
expended their intellectual energy. Tlus art of Iho Maya 
civihiation was particularly well developed. Some of the 
simpler sculpture of Pm. is «ogge*tive of Sumerian work, but, 
the Maya stuff is like nothing the old world has ever produced 
and it' rises to very great executive beauty. The nearest 
resemblances, and they are not very m*r, are to be on dm 

some South Indian carvings. It aatonifihes by ite great plastic 
power and its perfection of dcdgn. but it perplexes by a l - 
ELwness, a eort of insane intricacy and convcntionaUty, 
Scv Mava inscription* resemble a certain sort of JjWwjJ** 
drawing made by lunatics in European asylums mor.- than 
. i a* r tw uld-world production. It 13 its ii tbfc Moy.i 

|f£ "tKA* “ 

iLi, wa*not>ind«sd. by old-world standards a aUiei.lv rational 

IIUl Thb l lSilnrF of these aberrant American civilizations to the 

idea a general mental aberration fimb «™PP OE *’J 
, v* kw tht* thooirht <>( shedding Hmxian blood, ihtr 

dvitoSn. ~ u** “ J* 

tTJ Aft, jwrly. II- »l»" * U ™8 ™*“"‘ 
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the tt-armir out of the still Ueutin^ heart, was an act that doml- 
naU<l the minds and live# of tbone strange priest IuxhK The 
public liltij the seasonal festivities, all turned on thin fitnlEUsiieally 
horrible fixed Idea. 

Hue jUya writing wra ti"t cnlj o*irven on etone but painted 
and written upon ekint* Thraa miujnecripta i*re pointed brightly, 
and Jrave on odd reaemblaflce to tli* dump coloured paper* 
which an> sold lo duldirfl in Ainu rim mu! Europe thrifty. 
Xht-rr ia the eaine repetition of flguffrj with vurfetionr, ua if o 
story W 4 i 6 lacing told. In Peru t hn birginning* trf writing were 
superseded by ■* aurjoiu anil complicated method uf keeping 
reoofchi by hilnvjii of kuota tied upon strings uf roriaUH oduurs 
anil shopt^, It b *wti flint even hum and orders could be con¬ 
veyed by tky code, These string bundles weie cattail guipu*; 
but though guijM*# Mu still to be found in cuLiectiomi* Lhe net 
of reading them is altogether lost. Tho Chinese historic. 
Mr. L. Y. Chen informs os, stale that a similar method of record 
by knots ms ti^ecl in Chirm before rile invention of writing 
there. Thu Peruvians &ko got to r.i&kinjz map* nu-i the iuo of 

CEjulitiDg-ffSUiii^. 

Whan the SpanLurdfl carat ut Anmrica, tho Mexicans knew 
u>»thing of the Peruvians nor thw Peruvian* 1 t3ie '-!exic&ns. 
Whatever links hod ever existed were lost anti forgotten. The 
Mexicans had never heard of lh@ potato, which wa r , a principal 
article oj Peruvian diet. In 5,1)00 n.C. the Suim-riaua and 
Egyptians firnhablv knew -la little of one ano-thm. America 
had in (act lugged 0,000 years behind fli* old world, 

5 ? 

The Ltiji-ntl uf Atlantia. 

Here, peril ape, ia the place to notice the inuuhatantial legend 
uf the Lost Atlantia. Quite ** largo number of jncofdr are ptw 
fluoded that time ia evidence uf a great civilkcd state that 
existed three thousand years ago or so in the Atlantic beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It was a large country, a "continent." 
There was the garden of the Hesperidca. Their belief hi sustained 
by nnmoroua alias ions in Greek and later literature lo such a 
vanished land. The story te of tho quality that makes things 
acceptable to cinematograph juvulowra and audiences. It inis 
no support at all in geographical, geological or orchreoWicaJ 
fact. • 
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At a remow period in gwlcgwl time Qua* * good two* 
lot aunpo=inii ikit there was bind where now the Atlantic waters 
roll but then; is no evidence for and umob against say vt 
ward cstetisi.m of Europe or Asia duet the Miocene period. 
But eiviibation b a BntU-r of At most the hat twenty thousand 
veai* nod prtb*% ■*£ the lest ten. and man 
;,niv dmce tlm PM*toc*ne. Lbe human remains we imd ui 
Sw.Iin and North Africa give no indication ot any higher *<»*» 

J culture to the wsaL, and in tbs earlier Greek htumitim, m 
Homer and Ihiiod, there ia a total ignorunce of the eiuwnoc 
,.vcn of Spain, much less of the Atlantic Ocean, , 

Mr Reginald Fessenden has minle « wy careful sludy o 
theso AtlniLiie stories, nud he ha* cuine to the cuudusioo «d 
they refer not to a lost bod in tl.L- Atlantic but to » “ 

altogether more probable thing, • .. muck morn mm 

citation m the region of ttw Caucasus. We do know that 
waters taro spread *md weeded over thn south of WjJ 

over Central Asia within the human period so that what *£» 
iW* wen «m 0 and where now there 
eoongh to sustain Wo ihew were once dense foists, h haao 
ever rea*m for believing that considerable ^ 
dwUkatimin tnnv Im unnio in that part of the world, 

S the BhmIt m may have been flooded out m soma ^mtioplnc 

tzunerrt smue date before the southward movement cd the 
Aryan peopled Thom may have l*ea sudden 
A riae of only fiftv feet in the eea-Wl would join the Black 
Sea to thB cipnw now. A cycle of W* odd years «£* would 
eheck surface evaporation from these waters might ab^wn 

uchivvc that. At m imfBl £*J «* “? jj 3 Jjjj 

with maps and hove such definite geographical idea*. that n 
is dLfS for us to imagine the geographic Taxless of 
best-informed people in the sec-md millennium S,C. U under 
Stories about i lust country to which aim once Went b y 
throujzh tlie Dardanelles, might easily get changed, a* the Greek 
^ThmSelan traders npened up the w^m end ot the 
i, i Sl if, + 0 n-oiMlttf stwrica about tins iLgcjixl&ry 

Imi! tmuptak* H» tv •W5"“ J *k» ■»»; fou ?ljffgLj SSfC 

S| 

"S rs 

Sgiimruu! and them Prcmctbe*ia was chained with the vulture 
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g wiring at hiu vitals. So less iui authority limn Sir FUndur^ 
i'll Ik- gives otumteiiftiice t<i tilt idem that there was some ver* 
i' ; edv cnoanulidii between Colchis (the conn try to the south of 
the Caucasus) and prehistoric Egypt* Herodotus remarked 
upon a senes oi n»*mliliraces between the I'.oIchLma and the 
h>gyptiens. 
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SEA PEOPLES AND TRADING PEOPLES 

I 1. Thu Emiitst ship, and § 3. The <* 

Sniior*. „ 

s '2, The .Eftean Cities before f 4- Mg ^uUra. 

1 HietZl $S, Early Trardlrr*, 

f i 

THE first boats wu«s made very early indeed m 
Kt&aa oI culture by riveraido and lakeside peoples. They »J*J 
uXmtorn. m-••..;•! 0»a« ««od, ;wl to -Otto. ""£««< 
luitiuol swimming gum »< 

out of the trees, and then, with the development of to^W^a 
primitive carpentry, the building of boats. .JJ® 11 l n L ^ twork 
Mesopotamia vb», developed a pnntfave typo . of 

boat caulked with bitumen. Such was the ark of bubuslw* 
in which Mwi-o «»> hidden by id* mother 

4 kimirei I n el vesset grew up bv the use « “ 

hidn -i expanded upon a wicker framework. To this day coh- 

Hi i«« L»d-) ■» :'i«" .""T^rs Tk 

Ireland, wb«m there are plenty ot tattle and a Poverty < t> g 
i re „, TUev an? also still u«?d on the Euphrates, and <m the 
Towv in South Wales. In Alaska, afeo, boat* of thw aucient 
tvue are found, and men will cross in them from Amenra to 
Iberia. Inflated skins may have pre^edetl the corack, wd 
are utilJ used on the Euphrates and Upper GhmiWS. In X 
vallevs t*f the gmit rivptv boats must curly have become an 
important m*u.Ts of communication: and it ^ 
snppMC that it was from the mouths of the gre,^■ n un ^ 

nin^dv in a mxsonablv seaworthy vessel, hr t vLtitut-U 
out upon what must have seemed to him then the trucked 

in, vt 0 dShTvent U ^l at M « * fiahermau having tor* 
lh*‘Xn«rt* of seacraft in Greeks and lagoons. Men may have 

SfiStL. upo,, L 

SgSSKfr Uw§m«& « 
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■jultiire upon the trium waters of the earth from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to (at lastj America. There were net only canoes, hot 

Sumerian boats and ship?, upon the 
& 11 pit rotes mid Tigris, when these riven 
in 7,000 n.o. fell by operate mouths into 
the Persian Gull 

The Sumerian city Erkin. which stood 
at the head of the Persian Gulf ffrom 
which it- is now separated by a hundred 
and tliirty miles of alluvium), hud ships 
upon the kcu then. We nliio find evidence 
of a fully developed sea life thousand 
year* ago at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terainean, and possibly at that time 
there wen? already canons on the was 
among the inlands of the nearer blast 
Indies. There are pre-dynastw Neolithic 
Egyptiiui representation? of Nile ships 
of a fair size, capable nf carrying ele¬ 
phant*. 

Very soon the seafaring men must 
have realized the peculiar freedom anti 
opportunities the ship gave thani. Tiiev 
eonld get away to islands; no chief nor 
king oould pursue a boat or ship with 
any certaint y; every captain tv as u king. 
The tswunen would find it easy to make 
nests upon islands and In strong positions 
on the mainland. There they could 
barhour, there they could carry on a 
curtain agriculture and fishery; hut their 
speciality and their main business wgj, 
of course, the cvpedJtkm across the sen. 
Ill at wsa not usually a trading esjwdi- 
tion; it was much more frequently a 
piratical mid. From what we know of 
mankind, wc are hound to conclude 
that Lite first sailors plundered whim 
they could, and traded whun thev 
had to. 


Because it developed in the comparatively warm and tranquil 
wni<:i, t of the 0 as tarts Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian 
% and the western horn of the Indian Ocean, tie shipping 
id the ancient world retained throughout certain diwwHSS 
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that make it differ Tory widely from the oceangoing swling 
shipping, with its vast spread of canvas, of the lost four W*w 
years. “Tha Medi¬ 
terranean, "says Mr. 

UdETp^lia sea whore 
a vessel with sails 
may lay becalmed 
for days together^ 
while a vessel with 
o&jb would easily be 
l r a t e r ft i n g the 
smooth W&totfft wilii 
coasts and islands 
ererywhceo at hand 
to give her ahelbtf 
in ea^ of atornu In 
that fi6» s there' 
tore, care lieeame 
the eliaruc tenfit ie 
instruments of 
navigation, and the 
arrangement nf octra 
the chief problem in 
shipbuilding. And 
while Mediter¬ 
ranean n ft fci Oflb 
dominated Western 
Etiitjpe, vt*S 3 eJB of 
the southern typ* 
warts built upon the 

northern coasts,, 

though there wm& 
wind flitetigh for 
salli^ and too much 
for oars, - * * 

The art- of row * 
ing can first be 
discerned upon the 
Nile- Boats with 
nans are represented 
in theeaxJiesrEpictor' _ . 

in! tout, of Egypt; Of* T^-T t ES3& 

with their fivcea towanfe the bow, others fire rowing wit i thetr -acta 
lowardd the stem. The paddling is certwniy the older prectico. 
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rJ * n t r;eLc tKe «™pk* ** in the 
car fll! l PBd ? l j' ? ;i Wld 1 hiffltoglypii* wr*™ j nV BIlted i(j tito 
”snn r !ti '^ d t . hftt P™ otice m *J **Uy have ceased before 
?■. * ‘ Uie testimony of monuments of that date- 

!f*J n "‘VWP*?? dating from about J.2J5U b.c. «m*s nre 
presented mumstakalilv miring with their fmjes tuiv<uda tin* 
stern and J«t their oam in the attitude of raddling, 

ri tien 1 Hvptian artist* mechanically followed the 
turn of the bn-rngl^ to which Ibeir hand* «™ hinK J 

In these rebel* there are twenty rowers on the boat* on dm 

reSrtJ ^ 0n lilL ‘ Rcd Sc*! but in the earliest 
'?L i. -'i'lmher Krnej eouaidernhly. and seems dependent 
on the amount of apace at the sculptor* distal " J 

canie [ate to the sea. The 
WMliest skip* on the sea wore cither Sumerian or Homs tic; the 
Senutic people* followed close upon these pioneers. Alone the 
SSfefcMm -Mediterranean, the Phiemcians, a sSuin.. 

a" i 1 Tvr f, *i harbour towns, of which 

Actl. lyre, and hidon wrs the chief; and later Uuv push'd 

them voyage, woatward and founded Chrthage and uK in 

aw? A nLU £°"\ff!£ rh< ® nio£an were already in the 

llc^terrancaii by 2.00C) i,. Cl Both Tyre and Sidou w™ 

tmgma y on wlantU, and so easily defensible against a land 

But before wo go on to the marine exploits nf this groat 
liest^of We ““f TlC ! lC 8 **3? remarkable and curious 

!n Ct?L ^ ^ r ™ D * i*HV, been discovered 
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Tin Algean Cities btforv Uistory> 

These early Cretans were of a mo, „Ho t* , i, ,, • 

%Jini and the dark whites of A^a3W 

and North Africa, and Lhtir language b unknown This idm 
hwd not only in Crete, hut in Cvp™,, Gntoe Asia ALW 
Sicily, and South Italy. It we* a civilized «*£ fori, 
before tbs fair nJdb Greeks JdH , 
Macedonia, At i'n.J#* in^w h „ i ™ uli }™ d thro V» 
most aatoulEhing ruin* 'and reumim and fVi ^°“ nd tilp 

«•». >» doutt . .I.i.r cUj «t Uu» Jig™, 
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Lad m the fullm-sa of thsir sway many cities aod 11 
widfr re.ngo. 

At Cuuasoa there are Neulifchic remixing a* old ur older than 
any of the pre-dyiuistlc remains of Egypt. Ths Brnnxe A^e 
began in Onto as soon as it did in Egypt. and there hate been 
vases found by Sir Flinders Petrie in Egypt and referred by him 
to the tsi Dynasty, which lw declarer to be importations from 
Crete. Stood taaea T amulets, and impe^tiuru of seals found 
in Crete point to relations with tile Nile valley era! before, the 
histor-ie (lynjLiLiet Stone vessels Lave been found of forms 
ehamcterifltte of the IVth (pyramid buihjiiig) Dynasty, and 
there smi he no doubt that there was a vigorous trade betvroeo 
Crate and Egypt in the time of tbt- Xltth iJynasty, This 
continued until about I T 000 u,c, It b dear that this island 
riviliiadoTi arising upon the doll of Crete k at leant ae old tid ih rt 
Egyptian, and that it wmj already IftiJiitihed upon the sea as 
early as 4,000 n-a before either Semite or Aryan liad made a 
figure upon the stage of history. 

The great dayi of Crete wens not so early m this. It wad 
only about 2,500 a_c, that the Maud apjj&ore to have been 
mulled undtr ose ruler. Then b*sgan an age of peace and 
pr osper i ty unexampled in the history of the ancient world. 
Seuuro from InvRainn, living in a delightful uiinmte, trading 
with every orntked community in the world* the Cretans wera 
free, to deVeiop all the arte and amenities of life- 

This Citossoa was not so much a town as the vast palace of 
the king and his jN/ojile. It was not evJn fortified. The kings 
it would rnmiu w <m called Mi mm always, as the king* of Egypt 
were KkJJ called Pharaoh: the king of Cnoesps figures in the early 
legends of the Greeks* ns King Minos, who lived in the Labyrinth 
and kept there a horrible monster, half man, lulll bull, the 
Minotaur, to feed which he levied a tribute of youths and uuuchma 
from the Athenian. 1 *. These stories are a pari of Greek literature, 
and have always been known, but it b only in the last row 
tb^adr-s lluit the excavations at Uooasu& have revealed how 
theso legends were to ihe reality. The Cretan Labyrinth 
was a building as stately, complex and luxurious as any in the 
ancient world. Wo find wuterpipes* bathromns, and the like 
convtnifificra, such as Iirkvi* hitherto ln^en regnirfed -ls the - -’■ st 
refinements of modem life. 

The pottery, the textile mimufhettires. the ^nulpture uml 
painting of iheso people, their gem and ivory work, their metal 
and inlaid work, are as admirable as any that mankind has 
produced. They were much given in festivals and A»ws, 
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will, in particular, they were addicted to Lull-Ugh tn An d pvm- 
noetic entertainments. Their female costume become aetouirtti- 
jngljr r ‘Victorian” in style; their women wore corsets and 
flounced dresses., They find a system of writing which has not. 
yet l*en deciphered, 

It is the custom nowadays to make a sort of wonder of these 
achievements of the Cretans, ns though they wen- n people nf 
incredible artistic ability living in the dawn of civilization 
Bui their great time wsi long past that dawn; aa late u 2,1100 fi.e. 
it took thouk many centum** to reach rheir Imst in art uml skill, 
and their art and luxury are by no means fu grej.t i wonder jf 
we retlcot that for 3,000 yrans they wer e immure; from invasion, 
that for a thousand years they were at peace. Century after 
century thdr artisans oouid perfect their skin end iheir men 
and women refine upon refinement. Whenever men of almost 
any race have been comparatively safe in this fashion for stick 
6 length of time, they have developed much artistic beautv. 
Given the opportunity* all races are artistic. Greek legend 
haa it that it was in Crate that Deedalus attempted to make the 
first dying machine. Uredalus (— cunning artificer) woo n sort 
of personified stimmaiy of mechanical It is curious to 

speculate what genii of fact lies behind him and tboat wnifii 
wings that, according to the legend, melted and phinged in 
eon loams into the soa. 

There came at last a ebango in the condition of iho livw of 
theaa Cretans, for other peoples, the Greeks and the Phrenic bits, 
i'.’-p- also coming out with powerful Hoots upon Ike epos. UV 
da not know what ted to the disaster nor who inflicted it ; hut 
eottifiwherc nbnut !,40b b.C, Ctmm was tnckr-d and burnt ( 
urd, though the Cretan life struggled on there rathe/ lamdv 
(at another four centuries, there came at tost a tired blow about 
l.dlHl u.c. (that is to say. in the days of the Assyrian Bjscandunev 
in the East), The palace at Cnoases was destroyed, and never 
rebuilt nor remluihited, Possibly thin was done by the shim 
of those newcomer* into the Moditemmsun. the bar banc 
Greeks, a gR up of Aryan - speaking tribes from the nurth v.| l0 
may have wiped out Cnosaos j they wiped out the city of Troy 
The legend of Theseus tella of etmh a mid. He entered the 
labyrinth (which may have been the Cbo&ace Pafiuv) bv the 
aid of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, and stow the Minotaur 
The JUad mates it clear that destruction came tipou Trov 
tieeaure the Trojan® stole Greek women. - Modem writers 
with modem ideas to their head*, have tried to make out that 
the Greeks dasaUcd Trey ,n -order to secure a trade-route w 
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Colchis nr .'ll.mo nuuh fine-spun OTanuereial ndvasiU^o. II »•<, 
dm authors of Lke Ilivd liiii thn motives of Ltiuir eluunutorti vary 
skilfully. It would bo about a,'.- reasonable to any that the 
Rnino rin Greeks wont to war with the Trojatu in ofdsr to be 
M'cII uliw iil with l stuti;5u on tko Berlin to Biigdiid railway. 
The Homerio Greeks were a healthy barbaric Aryan people, 
ivj l h very poor ideas about- trade and " u wi: n>uu?a : ; they wt-nl 
to war with the Trojans because they were thoroughly annoys 1 
about ihia stealing oi women. It is fairly ol&ar Eroiu til-' Minns 
[I'trend and front the evident?? o' the Onor-iM re maim, that the 
Cretans kidnapped or sink- youtha and maidens to bt> slaves, 
bull-figlitera, athletes, and perhaps aacrifloae, They traded 



fairly with tha Egyptians, but it may be i bay did not realize 
thr authoring -Lreugtb of the Greek Wbaiiana; they “traded 
violently with them, and SO brought BWOrd and flame Upon them* 

Another people earlier upon tho sea than the Greeks *vre 
the Phoenicians. They were great seamen became they were 
grvat tratlers. Their colony of Carthage (founded before S(M> ii.o. 
bv Tvre) become at last greater than any of the older Plirenidau 
cities, but already before 1,600 s.O. both Siduti and Tyre luul 
settlements upon the African coast. 

Carthage wa* comparatively innececsibla to the Assyrian 
and llAfavkHiiui hosts, and. profiting greatly by the long siege 
r.f Tvre W Nelmehodneiuar U, lecsme the greatest maritime 
mwer tin ’ world had luthetto awm. She olaiiuft l the Western 
Meititorrarionn ai her own, mid sdawl every ship oqnld 
catch w-u.-t of Sardinia. Roman writers aoousc her of gre^t 
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cruelties. She fought the Creeks for Sicily, and later (in the 
w«md century n.c.) site fought the Homans. Alexander the 
Great formed plans for her conquest; but be died, os vt dial I 
tell later, before he could cany them oul. 

The First Voyages of Exploration. 

At her icniili Carthago probably luul the hitherto unheard of 
population of ii million. This population was largely industrial], 
and her woven goods were universally famous. As well as a 
coasting trade, she had a considerable land trade with Central 
Africa. 

There were, we may note here, no domesticated comets in 
Africa until after the Persian conquest of Egypt, and the Dome] 
as a beast of traits fjort was Eteemingly not intruduivd into North 
Africa till the Arab invasions of the seventh century a.n. This 
must have greatly restricted the desert routes. But the Sahara 
desert of 3.000 or 2,000 years ago was less parched and sterile 
than It U to-day. From rock engravings we may didn't the 
theory that the desert was crossed from oasis to oasis by riding 
oxen and by oxcarts; perhaps, abo. on horses and asses’ 

Carthage, thus placed between the hinterlands of Africa 
and the sea, sold negro slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones end 
the Jiko, to ail the .Mediterranean people; she worked Spanish 
rojipcr mines, and her ships wont nut into the Atlantic ami 
coasted along Portugal and France northward us far aa the 
Cusaiterides (the SoiUy Isles, or Cornwall, m England) to get 
till. 

About 520 H.C. a certain llmmo made a voyage that is still 
our of the niy.it notable in the world. This Bamw—if we mav 
trust the Periphia of Hanna, the Greek translation of his account 
which still survives—followed the African coast south wards 
frf m the Straits of Gibraltar as far us the confine- 1 of luheriu. 
He had sixty big ships, and lib main teak waa to found or 
ru iufon i certain Carthaginian stations upon the Moroccan coast 
Then he pushed southward. He founded a settle meat in th- 
Jtm do Oro and riled on post the Senegal River. The vovo^-r, 
posted on for seven days beyond the Gambia, and lauded at 
last upon saint island. This they left in a panic; because, 
although the flay was silent with the silence of the tropical 
forest, at nights they heard the sound af dates, drums and gongs, 
and the sky wiv rod with the bliLza of the bush fires. The coast 
country for the rest of the wyng r was one blaze r,f tire, fr.n,. 
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\hz burning of the bunk. Strcarnfl uf fire mo down the bi£ta t 
and at jimglh a bhise arose an loftily that it touched the skies, 
TXur&o d*y9 further brought them to an iahmd containing a lake 
( i Shtirl irLi Island) + In Lliis lake wm another island (? Macaulay 
Island }* and on this wpre wild, hairy men and women, d+ whom 
the interpreted called gorilla/ 11 

The Carthaginkns, having caught some of the females of 
these “gorillas 1 *—they were probably chimpanzees—turned back 
mid eventually deposited the skins of their captive* — who had 
proved impossibly violent guests to entertain on board idwp— 
in the Temple of Juno, 

A £3*11 more wonderful Ph-janician wen voyage* long doubted, 
imfc now pupjiurird by t^mo archeological evidence, is nebted 
by Herodotus who declarer that the Pharaoh NecliQ of tbu 
AXVlili Dynasty cummissioned some Phoenician!* to attempt 
e.(li; cjjcusm^rigatkm of Africa, md In at starting from tho 
Q Ltlf of Sues fiouthwanl they did finally come back iLrough 
the Modi tcrmnehii to t-b« Nilo delta, Ihey took nearly three 
years to complete their voyage- Each year they landed, and 
sowed and harvested ^ crop of wheat before going on. 

M 

Early Traders* 

Hue groat trading cities of the Pho&uieiuna are Iks most 
striking of the cariy manifewtatiuim of the pt-culbr and character- 
L?tic gift .jf the Semitic peopled to man kind, trade and exchange. 
While the Semitic Phoenician [urojibs were. opnadini; themselves 
ujjou the softs, another kindred Semitic people, the Aniraejuus. 
wttooe occupation of Damascus we have already noted, were 
developing the cazavii-u routes of the Arabian and I’ensian 
deserte, and becoming the chief trading people of Western 
Asia, llii, re woe also an early t-ca trade out of the Hod Sea 
and Persian Gulf southward. Recently, ancient Bushman rock 
painting have been found in South Africa, very similar in 
style and treatment- to the paintings «i Palsolithio ruen in the 
taefc of gpfttn. and in these paintings white men with what may 
be Apflvrian hcud’drtvjf:* ire shown. 

Tho Semitic peoples, earlier civilized than the Aryan, have 
always shown, and mill show to-day, n far gras.ter aanae of 
quality and quantity in marketable good* than tho latter; 
U u to ilicir need of amount-keeping that the development of 
alphabetical writing is to be ascribed, and ft ie to them that 
moat of the great advances in-computation are due. Our 
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imxtcra numeral* ore Arabic; our arithmetic and algebra are 
essentially Semitic sciences. 

The Semitic peoples, ivy. may point out lu re, ore to this day 
ajuntiiMj pt&plte atroiig in their sense of equivalents and rapara- 
tium The moral teaching of the Hebrews was Maturated by 
tuck idem*. “With v. bat measure ye niete* tbu bauic shall i>;* 
rmhftd unto you." Other racee and peoples have imagined 
inverse and fitful and marvellous gods, but it whE the trading 
Semites who fin?t began to think of God m a ItighTeoiiH Dealer. 
Whoso promises were kept. Who [ailed not t ha humbWt creditor, 
and called to account every spurious act, 

The trade that wan going tim in ii:■ - ancient world befon- 
tlie **kiih nr rtevejith euntuiy n.o + wrm almost entirely a barter 
trnJftp Time* wo* little or no credit or coined money. Tim 
corly empires got along wiikciit coin altogether, The ordinary 
btandEifil oE valnii wiiti Lhe early Aryan*, imd probably with 
all communities before they seUkd down, wiw? cattle, *3 jt atiLl 
I# Vi db the Zulus and Kaffirs to-day. In the Hindi the respective 
values of two tiiitida are stated in bead of cattle, and the Roman 
word for money, petunia* is derived from ptoua, eat Lie, Cattle 
as money bad this advantage: j: did not need to be carried 
from one owner to another; and if it needed attention and food, 
at any rate it bred But it wmj inconvenient for ship or caravan 
transit, Many other suh.-t aice™ have at various times been 
found convenient «.> a uranvUrd; tobacco was once legal tender 
in the colonial da>> in North America, and in We*t Africa fines 
un* paid and bargains made in botnf^ of trade gin. The dady 
Asiatic trade included metals; and weighed lumps of metal, since 
they went in general demand arid wens convenient for hoarding 
and storage, costing nothing Cor foddnr and needing arnoil houn: 
DOcio, soon asserted their superiority over cattle and sheep. 

Iron, which seems to have Ixien first rodnix-d from it# ores 
by the was, to begm with, a rare and much-desired 

substance. It is stated by ArritoUo to have supplied the Unit 
currency* Iron hare of fixed weight were used for coin m 
Britain, says in bis l)r fkito Gullica* In tho coiketion 

of letters found at TalbeJ-Amama, addressed to and from 
Aiaienojiins 1X1 [already mentioned) arid his successor Amettopbuk 
IV, one from a Hitrthe king promises iron as an extremely 
valuable gilt. Gold, then ha hgw p wa* tiic must precious arid 
therefore meet portable u( ail metallic vain* ijtendiuda. In 
vaily Egypt silver was almost ran- m gold until ait^rr the 
XVULth Dynasty. L*ut the general ntimdsird of value in 
tin world became -silver, tti«4*iirtd by weight. It 
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ratohlhhed nomeUiiiig like its modem relaiiomkip in value to 
gdd, and htei always since retained It. 

To begin miUi t mat-ala were handed about in ingot** and 
weighed at each transaction* Then they were stamped to 
kidmatfi tilt;it imeness and guarantee their purity* The earlk^t 
coinage of the west cofl^t of Asia Minor was in eleetmm. a 
mixture of gold and silver and there h itn intonating ixmtrovetay 
na to whether the fin?£ i twees wen? stamped by cities, temples, 
or private hankers. The first, recorded tutus were minted dxmfc 
CG0 n o, in Lydia,, a gold-pnnhjdog tount-fy in the weat «jf Adit 
Minor. The tim known gold com* wer^ minted in Lydia by 
Crcociia, whux? name ha* heciimo a proverb far wealth; lie wba 
conquered^ a* we shall tell tator. by that same Cyrus Ihr Persian 
who took Babylon in 53y bc. 

But very probably coined money had been used in Babylonia 
before that time* The "sealed sbekuL” a stamped piece of 
silver, cam#? very near to beiii£ a coin. The Servants of the 
Temple of the Moon God of Hr (about 2,000 r.c,\ when sent on 
a journey carried letted of credit written on clay tahleto enabling 
them to pet supplies at the towns through which they parsed. 

The promise to pay wo much silver or gold on "leather' 1 
{= parchment) with the seal of somo established firm is proksMy 
its old or aider than coinage. Thu Garthnginiam used such 
3rather money, 1 * 

We know very little of the way in whii/h ?nnall traffic was 
oondueted tn the ancient world* Common people who in those 
ancient limes were in dopmde^ positkmi, mm to have hud 
no money at ail; they did their business by barter. Early 
Egyptian painting ©how this going on 

"SunilJ change wus in eristcuiefc before thr time of Alexander. 
The Athenians" had a range of eacoeedmgly small silver coins 
running almost down to the &ito of a pinhead, which won? 
generally carried in the mouth; n character in Aristoptumte wn* 
suddenly Hasan]tod, nnd swallowed his change in consequence. 

Early Trvvtlkts* 

When one roalteisa the absence of stinll money or uf any 
oonvoiinntly jMrtahf*- zwr,tn* of exchange in the pie-Alexandrian 
world, one pj'reidvva how injpoHJijble was private 1 - travel ill those 
da vs The first "inns”—no doubt a sort of r-iravun^erai — nr* 
comuHililv aaid to liave conic into existence in Lydia in the 
thin! or fourth century n-d* That, however, is too late a dau* 
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They are cortoinly older than that. There i® good evidence of 
them at least oa’catlv a* the riilh century. iEachytu- twice 
mentions inns. His word is “all‘receiver," or "all receiving 
house.*' Private travel! are uu»y have been fairly common in 
the Greek world, including ita colatiie?, by Lluifc time. But 
private travel was a com para lively new lb ini'. The early 
libitorionfi HecBtffiiis iiul Herodotus travelled widely. 

" I suspect," sara Professor Gilbert Murray, "that this aorr 
0 f travel Tor Histone’ or "for discovery' was rather a Greek 
invention. Solon is toj^nsd to have practised it; and even 
LyaurgoB." . . . 

The flfirlioflt travellers were traders travelling in a caravan 
or tu a shipload, and carrying their goods and their moneys and 
shekels of metal or gems or halt* of fine stuff with them, or 
elas they wore government officials travelling with letters of 
introduction and a |tro(«r retinue. Possibly there were a few 
mendicant a, and, in route restricted regions, religions pilgrims. 
In Egypt there was a good deal of travel tinder fairly safe con- 
dit intis up and down the Nile. There were excursions down 
river to the ancient pyramid* in the days of Amenophis III. 
The “tripper” first appeared Ihore. 

That varlier world before BOO e_C. was one in which a lonely 
"stranger” was a rare and suspected and endangered being. 
He might Buffer hurrihte cruelties, foe there was little law to 

[ noted. such as he. Few individuals strayed, therefore. One 
ivftd and died attached and tied to some patriarchal tribe if 
one na; a nomad, nr to some great household if one vjh 
civilized, or to one of the big temple establishments which wo 
will presently di3cu--^- Ur on*- w m herded slave. 

One knew no Using, except for a few monstrous legends, of 
the rest of the work! in which one lived. We know more to-day, 
indeed, of the world of 600 s.c. than any single Jiving being 
knew at that time. Wv map it out, see it as » whole in relation 
to post and future. ftV begin to loam precisely what wna 
going on at the same time in Egypt and Spain and Media and 
India and China. We eao share in in)agination not only the 
wonder cf Htumo'® sailors, but of the men who lit the warning 
beacons on the them?. Wo know that those "mountains flaming 
to the sky.*' of which the Ptrijihit sneaks, were only the cos- 
tommy burnings of the dry crass at that season of the year. 
Year by year, more and more rapidly, our common knowledge 
increases. In the y«in» to (’nine men will tmderetand still more 
nf those lives in th-; pn-i., until, perhaps. they will Understand 
them altogether. 
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WRITING 


§ 1 - Picture Writing. 

$ 2. Syllable WritiTig, 

| 3. Alphabti Writing , 


I 4. The Platt c*/ ffHlrtJ in 
Human Life. 
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lx £be preceding chapters wu have sketched in broad outline 
Jic development at the chief human eommnuiti«a from the 
primitive bcgiuriiflgs of the earliest civilizations to the grvut 
liiatoricat kingdoms and empires in the sdstk century fl.e, VU 
roust uuw study * little more closely the general process of 
social chance, the growth of human ideas, and the elaboration 
of human rektionship that wire troing on during these ftp.-* 
between 10,000 is.o. and flOO n.C. What we have done so fur 
j b , to draw the map and name tin; chief Icings and empires, to 
define the relations in time ami apice ol the empires of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, India, and China; m» come now to the real 
IniaifAw of iistory, which is to get down bobw these outer 
forms to tbs thought# and lives of individual men. 

By far thy moat important dung thaL was going on during 
those fifty or sixty centuries of social development woa tu« 
invention "of writing and its gradual progress to importance in 
Lumim ftdai». It wua a uew instrument fur the human mind, 
an euormous enlargement of it# range of action, ft now means 
of contmuHv. We have seen how in l*tsf 1 aUcuht c ant 
earlv Neolithic times the elalmratioti of articulate speech gave 
men a mental handhold for consecutive thought, and n vast 
eiilareemont of their powers of co-operation. Fur a tuna thus 
new nemuremm: «ei£ to have overeliadowod their earlier 
achievement of drawing, and pmAMy it checked tbo nee of 
Feature, llut drawing presently appeared again, for record, 
fur sign tv fur the joy ut drawing- Boforc real writing came 
picture-writing, suck OS ia still practiced by the Amerindians, 
the Jiurtbituin, and savage and barbaric peoples w all parts of 
the world, 11 is etfestiftlly a drawing ol thing* and act*. helped 
out by liofiddiu indications of proper tuimes, and by strokes 
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and dot* to represent diiya mid dlfftancra and siiehdiko quan¬ 
titative irJw, 

Quit- Iritidrvtl to aiich pit t are-writing ^ Lite plctograpk ilisit 
uOM iimi- _-• iH1 in «x.-pt to-day in intermtionaj milway titncMabig?! 
ufwft lb. contkifiH . f Euroj*\ where a UttL black wgu "i a cup 
tiudicaiir- ;i hlaud-up bullet for light lefroahmanis; n crossed 
knife and fork. lestAumnt; a little steamboat h a transfer to n 
steamboat * and tt postilion's horn, a diligence* Similar signs 
are used m the wtsIUkaowti Michel!n guides for automobile 
tn Europe to elfow a pnet-n&ice (envelope) nr a telephone (tcle- 
jihcma receiver}. The quality of hotels is shown by uti inn 





:•;•!• I \ mjtiTfrd on, 4 iroi-k e.ti =Sju "hor«' r< Luk- Sn s ■ riot, 
fc-E* orJa tic iLcftha* tfii? mke* hi which look 

I urt- *H±fi HfrLjifc; in *acfr ibdJfAW th« oiimWr of thit 

trc*. earf th* lure ulpiuua ta a “*Tti# Kiti^SEhffr/* Tin* 

ihr** ipuh» 0 unties Usv Brc-li M Km****} inJkjii* thmi lb* 

rs#ym^ Uikmhj tLrits itaji* Biiii ihi* larLauHr, a aytuhoi sf land* 

delKjUl rn U!f! iurivui L 

No * \» a «?it *lo tfr* United Sbat^« Ctsttpvwa fcy « 

Ctorip of fn^ym trib*-*, inking Ut frying in vnu.m huIaU 

Thi trtbi* at* jnpnfwTtUjrf br tli^ir 
tfcETArm fijamith, and wilfiub. Iehj by thi* tTtt&c. Ltfif* fimdIo^ 
irom Ui^ h E-art and ttyi of e&oVi unis uni to e.Ijo h™s .le. 4 
of tj>* <"jTah* denote tMt t*t*y nfw all 04 aft* mind- HE id a tike 
ftsna Irvnz thfl (Qr of Use trimo to ibv lakcm. shnwfe ifi the ctuiib 
Uttla iftap in tb* Jmorr Jvlt iMMiJ Miwi, 
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with one, two, three, or four gpUre. and ?o forth Similarly, 
the roods o[ E-iropo are marked with wayside «gos, representum 
^ cate u, indicate ft level crossing ahead, a sinuate* bead for a 
duWirco* curve, and the like. From auali pictegtapfor signs 
tolhe first element of Chined writing is not a ^ ^ stretch. 

In Chinese writing there are still traceable a nv - 
pfctegraphs. Most are now difficult to reeogmze. A month 
wus oriciiiftlly written «u» a mouth-shaped hole, 
for convenience of bnahwork, squared; ft AM. 
recognisable little umnnikin, is now a Imty waggle and rv cr™=, 
ft large circle with a dot in the centre, hae 
been conveS for the sake of ctmrausnc* of combnmfaon, 
into .1 enwred oblong, which uaunst to moke with * brae^ 
Jtv comb’tuing these pictographa, a ewoml crier - f (i ': ' 

-greased. For example, the piefogreph for mouth combined 
with tb* Dictograph for vapour expressed words. 

Prom fflteh combinations m» P“ff to . *}** " 

idtogrem*: the sign for 11 words" and ^ “S“, for . J"jg 
c Sb to moke "speech"; the sign for roof and the riga 
for "Pie" make "home"-for in the early domestic economy 
of China the pig as important as it used te be in tsolaml. 
But ^ we haw already noted earlier, the CWlgjU^g 

consists Of a comparatively few drew**A 
_i,;,,v a*, all ie . J in ft great variety of meanings, anil in 

SnLdiscovered that a number of there 
Ld iffflffmpAs could be used also to express other ideas, Md 
bo eontnwlailtl? pictured, but baring tin* amd* Mmud, 

Ctonwtere ioured are called P ^. For example, the 
sound /awe meant not snlv " boat," but a place, spuming, 
“trftgint." 'inquire," ami several other meanings according 

tikTc^i^t. But white a bo*vt ^ ** w t mo^t ot tho 

cyther meanings ere imdrawable- How can one nraw &*£**»> 
or "inquire" I Tho Chinch, therefore took the re roe «gn for 
n it 4 -if " Ffinff 11 bnt added to each of them fifior.iie- 

*36aSfc«. ><* *» -fc*» «« «? /'« 

te-hSMoA determinative sign for^”i 

"smimunc" bv tbs sign for/<n®0 wd the sign for S1 * m 
nnW^hl ib?Him tor faw and the sign for "words," and re on. 
^00 Lav pSape' make this development of pieiogrephs. 
idei^ms, .uidThornTgrem* a little clearer by taking an analogous 
wiMa^EnaliKh Suppose wt were making up ft sort of picturc- 
**£."* ? iKflii then it would bo very natural fo n* a 
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tea:. Thuc would be* si pictograph. Rid now suppose wb hail 
a round sign for money, anil suppoee we put this dgu Iniu dc tin 
box sign, that would do for 11 esflk-bcoc " or *' treasury.” That 
wouid ho as ideogram. But Lha word bo* 1 is used for other 
t hings tiian boxes. Thore is the box eh rub wliicb pives us 
boxwood. It would he bard to draw a recognisable box-tree 
distinct from other trees, but it is vpiitu easy to put (uir sign 
" box 11 anti add our sign for shrub &g a determinative to determinu 
tlmt it ifl that sort of bo* and not 4 common box that we want 
to nr. press. .And then thnm ih ‘’box,” slip verb, meaning to 
fijcLL with fli-ta. Here* again, we need a determinative: we 
might add Lho two cr^saed swords. a sign which ia LLwd very 
often upon amps to denote a battle. A box at u thputre needs 
yoc another detemiinative, and bo wo go On, through a long 
series of phonograms. 

Now, it is manifest that hers in tiro Chinese writing is a 
very peculiar and complex system of sign-writing. A very 
grt-jit number of chnmoters have to be Jcnrut and tho raitui 
habil-n.itid to tlicir use. The power it possesses to carry ideas 
iimi ducusakm is tail ungauged by western standards. but we 
may doubt whether with Libia instrument it will over be possible 
to c^tahlish stu>b a wills . -unman iiifciitality uu ill* simpler and 
swifter alphabets cl the western civilizations permit. la CHm* 
it created a epi.ciu] readuig^da-A, the inusukriiw, who were also 
the ruling and official class. Their accessary conccntmtiun 
upon words and clasaieul forms, ratlier timn upon Idea* and 
realities, seems, in spite of her comparative pcacufulness and the 
vary high individual intellectual quality of her people, to have 
greatly hampered the ml and economic development of China, 
Probably it is the complexity of her ajieecb and writing, more 
then any other i inn am aide cause, that has made China to-dav 
politically, socially, and individually . vast pool of industrious, 
unenterprising population rather thou the foremost power in 
the whole world. 

$2 

Sgttablc Writing, 

Dkit while tlje Chinese mind thus me do for itself an mstru- 
ment which is probably too elaborate jn structure, too lahorimtu 
in use, and too inflexible in its form to meet the modem need 
for nitnnlf, swift, exact, and lucid common icutions, the growing 
civ ilizatitins of the West were working cm the pmbiom of a 
written record upon rather different and. on the' whole, more 
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advantageous finea. They did not acck t o improve their sort pi 
to make it swiit and easy, bat drcunmaneen conspired to umbo 
it so. 

The i>un;efi!in picture ■ writing, which hud to be dour- upon 
clay, and with little styles which made curved marks with 
difficulty and inaccurately, rapidly de&’iir rated, by * «wi- 
vtuiigtuliwtl dabbing down of wedged-shaped mark.* (cunci' 
form 5= wedge-shaped), into almost unrecogd liable turns nl Liu.' 
shapes intended. It helper] the Sumeriana greatly to loam 
to write, that they hud to dra-.v so badly. They got very toon 
to the Chinese piclogmpbf. ideographs, and phonograms, and 
beyond them. 

Must people know a sort of puzzle called a rebus, it is n 
way of representing words by pictures, not of the tilings the 
words represent, but by the pictures of other things having a 
Hinnh i." sound. For example, two gates and a bead Lb a reluii 
for Gateshead; a little streamlet ita-ck), n crowned monarch, 
and a I tom, fieckkhgtkB ni. The Sumerian I fin g usge Was a language 
well adapted to this sort of representation. It wu apparently 
a language of often quite vast polysyllables, made up of very 
distinct mulfcerable syllables; and umny of the syllahteti taken 
eepwniKJv nw the numce of concrete things. So that tnis 
e unciform writing developed very readily into a tylkhls way 
of w riting, in which each Eign conveys a syllable just as each 
act in a charade conveys a syllable. 

When presently the Semites conquered Sumeria, they adapted 
the syllabic system to their own speech, and to tlii* writing 
became entirely a sign-for-i^-oinwl writing, it mo so used by 
the As^-rians and by diu Chnldeoaa. But it «oa out a lotter- 
wdtihg, it wad a syllable-writing. Tliia cuneiform script pre¬ 
vailed for tong nge# over Assyria, Babylonia, and the Near East 
generally; it* survival U evident in several of the letters of our 
alphabet to-day*, 

f 3 

Alphabet li'riUiig* 

But. menu while, in Egypt umi upon the Moditerr&neaa 
const yut another system of writing grew up. It* beginning 
are probably to be found in the prumUy picture-writing (hiero¬ 
glyph iei} or the Egyptians, which, alas, in the ualtoi way became 
parti; a sound-sign system. *b we see il on the Egyptian 
momimeutfi, the hieroglyphic writing consists of decorative but 
itiff and da bomb form*, but for -such purpose na letter-writing 
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dtui the keeping of VBCSpei arid the like, the Egyptian priest* 
used * much siniijlilh^i and doling form of ifit# character*, 
the hiertUic aript. 

Side by side with thfe hieratic script rose anolbct. derived 
pnnlv from Urn hieroglyphics, & ,-cripl dot ls*st to ua, which 
wai taLtsii over by varimia non-Egyptian people* in the Metlitor- 
rane-fm. U it I'kranicinua, Libyans, Lydimn*. Cretan-**, and Celt- 
itiwriaos, and used for businesj purpose*, A uumber of fetters 
ware borrowed from the Later cuneiform. In the bond* of 
foreigner: this mixed writing was, so to speak, cut oil [rum its 
roots; it lost aH but a few traces of its early pictorial character, 
it ceased r,o lie jj in log rapine or ideographic; it h too me simply 
■I pure eound-sign system, an niphabti. 

Thera wem a number of such alphabets in the Mediterranean, 
differing widely from each other, Tt may be noted that tba 
Pkteniei;m tdpEtabet (and jerhupsi othurej omitted voweb. 
I'uaaibly they pronounced tlieii cojnsomuit* vary bard and had 
rather imfeuimhmie vowels,, ns is said to Is* still the case with 
tribe." uf South Arabia. Quito probably, too, the Phcnnicfon* 
used their alphabet at first not so much fur writing as for single 
initial fetters in their IttuiiuM* acoounfe and tallies. 

One of these Mediterranean alphabets ranched the Cracks, 
long after the time of the Iliad, who presently act to work to 
make it express the dear and beautiful sounds of their own 
highly developed Aryan speed). It consisted at drift of con- 
*.;.onnt*. and tin- fi reeks added the vowtla^ They began to 
wriu) for record, to hdp and fix iheir bardic tradition. And eo 
written liloriitnra begun, a rivulet that ho* become n liood, 

S * 

The Place of Writing in Human Life. 

Thus it was by n series oi vary natural steps tlmt writing 
grew out of drawing. At first and for long ages it waa the interest 
mid the secret of only a few people in a special elms, a mere 
accessory to the record of pictures. But thisra were certain 
very i mw i ife at advantage*, quite apart from increased expressive¬ 
ness, to be gained by making writing a little fees plain than 
stnughtior a ard pictures, and in WTiTentiouolkiiig and codifying 
tl. One of these wea that m message* might be scat under- 
standablii by tin- sender and receiver bnt not phu to the un- 
isiiLiu:- i. -An■ , [ her u,i,n that w) mie might put 'sown various 
matter * and hdp uns'a memory and tl». memory of one's friends 
without giving away too mi'di to the common herd. Among 
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some of the enrlirfft Egyptian writings for example, are medical 

recfcAnil magic f-imiLt .e. 

Account*, letters* recipe*, named irts T itinemrie®: these wrre 
th u earliest. of written. document*. Ilk an, as the art of writing 
and reading spread * come that odd desire, that path otic desire 
so uemmtm among human lacing*. to rtatontafa some strange 
am) remote penson by writing down Bomcrthmg striking, some 
secret one knew, some strange thought, or e™n on©*e n#mit\ 
m that long after one bad gone one'e way it might strike upon 
the eight and mind of another reader. Even in Humeris men 
scratched on w&Un, and nil that remains to tm of the ancient 
world, its rocks, its buildings* ia plastered thickly with the 
names and the boasting of those fhrexnoat among fan man ndver- 
tbeis, its kings Perhaps half the early inacriptShM in that 
uiicieut world are of thb D*tnre—if. that is, wo group with tire 
name-writing and bonating the cpltapfaa, which were probably 
in many coats* jrro-fu-mngj>i by the deceased. 

For long thr desire for cmdn -lelf- ^ rvrtion of the naiinr 
ecrawJIfag sort and the love. of secret undefttaiwiinga kept writing 
within a narrow scope; but that other, more truly social ileairr. 
in man* the desire to tett* was abo ui work. lie fntrfcHindj&r 
ponfbilitins of a vast tixtaufliou and definition and i&ttJement 
of knowlcflgo and tradition* grew ajpparcnt only after Jong ageft. 
But it will be interest! ng at tlib point and in this connection 
to recapitulate certain elemental facts about, lift 1 , upon which 
we laid stress in our t^uiicr chapters, bccaoae they illuminate 
not only the huge value of writing in man's history, but also the 
role it ig Hkdy to play in hi* future. 

1, Life had at first,, it must be remembered, only a dis- 
eontiiluoiis rejitrttioh of eanCTLijiiHNJtKS, n< chu old died and th* 
young wens bom* 

Such a cnMitum m a reptile Ipi* in iU brain a oapaci ty for 
experience, but whoa the individual dje# it- eiperknee dies 
with it. Most of it* motives are purely instinctive„ and all the 
mental life that li bn? m the result of heredity (birth inkcri lances. 

Z. But ordinary mam mob have added to pure instinct 
(raditi&n t a tradition of experience imparted by the imitated 
e simple of the mother, and in the case of anch mentally 
developed animals as doge, oats, or Apca, by a sort of mute 
precept abo* Far example, the mother cat chostbea ht?r young 
for nibiiehaviom. So do mother a pea and baboon*, 

3, Primitive man added to hb powers of l&nstnfUiug 
experience, representative art and speech* Pictorial and wuip- 
lured record and i erfwii fradilioa- htrgiin. 
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Verbal tradition was dofttoped to ic* highest possibility by 
the batrit- They did much to make language what it is to-day; 

4, With tiicr invention of writings which developed out of 
pictorial record , human intuit son was able to become hi Her 
and much more exact, Verbal tradition, which had hitherto 
changed from age to age, began to tw fixed. Men separated 
by htmdreds of mi!t±s could new communicate their thoughts. 
An mcrea^int? number of human twines began to share » common 
written knowledge and a common uf a put ami a future. 

JiTimao th in bmp became a larger ope-ration in which hundred* 
of minds in diflemnt places and in differed agite could react 
upon one another; it became a proeesa constantly more con¬ 
tinuous and sustained, 

a. For hundreds of generations the full power of writing 
wil> cot n Vi. dt d to the world, because for a Iona time the idea 
of multi firing writings by t.iking prints uf a first copy did noi 
lu: ztjmc effective. Ths only way ol multiplying writings wm by 
making one copy at a timo. and this marie books rustly tod 
tare. The tendency to keep things secret« to make a cult and 
Hftratory of them, ami so to g&Lo an sdvantngE over t he generality 
of" nun, has always hoern very h* - mg m men s minds. It i# 
only nowadays that the great masses of mankind are learning 
to read, and reaching out towards the trrauirre of knowledge 
and thought already stored in book^. 

Nev&nhfilosa 1 from, the first writings onward a ugw sort of 
tradition, an enduring and Immortal tradition, began in the minds 
uf men. Lifi . through r.-uikii-J, grew then after more and more 
distinctly onriMdous of itself and Its woritL Xb ia a thin streak 
o| intelkcLnii] growth we trace iu hMory* ut first in a world of 
tumultuous iimorjince and forgetfulness; it is tike a mere line of 
light coming through the chink of an opening door into m dark, 
tiled room; but slowly it widens» it grows. At last camo a time 
in the history of Europe when the door, at, the push of Im¬ 
printer* began to open more rapidly. Knowledge dared Dp, 
tod aa it Hared it ceased to be the privilege of a favoured 
minority. For us now that door swings wider, and Iho light 
behind grows brighter 

Misty it m srtSl, glowing through clouds of dust Anri reck 
Thit door is not hall Often, Our world today is only in tk* 
beginning of knerirfadgo* 
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§ i 


Whbjs vru drew our attention to those now accumulations of 
human beings that were Winning in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
wc find dun one o l the most conspicuous objects in all the** 
cities is a temple or a group of temples. In some eases there 
urines Lcsidc it in these regions a royal palace, but ■** often the 
temple towers over the palace. This presence of the temple ie 
equally true of tli& PhcciiitJian and of tin* Liirtiik anil 
as they arise. The palace oS CtioMOS, with ita sign.- of comfort 
and pleasiire^seeking, and die kind^d eitien of tlic ,tgc.iD 
peoples, include religious shriu ta, but in Crete there ure also 
temples standing apart from the pahitud rnty-houseliolila. All 
OTfl , the ancient civilised world v-o find them l wherever primitive 
rivili/Jitiou tsi 1 ’- its foot in Africa, tiirnpc, or western Asia, a 
teniph' arose: and where the civilization is most ancient, in 
Egvpt and in Sumer, there the temple is most in evidence. 
Whwi Hanno reached what he thought was lie most westerly 
point of Africa, ho set. up a temple to Hercules. 

The l.i einnmgs of civilization and the appearance of templca 
are simultaneous in history. ITie two things belong together. 
The Winning of tides is the temple stage of history. The oity 
comiumiitr arose round the altar of the ul timo blood sacrifite. 

If, alf these temples there w:w a nhruie, .tauinultmg the 
shrine there was commonly a great figure, dually of mwe 
moustTOUE hiUf-aniaml form, before which stood nn altar for 
sacrifices, in die Greek and Homan temples of a Inter stage, 
however, the image was generally that of a ilivimiy in human 
f orm , r ITiis figure was either regarded as the god, or as the 
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imiiga or symbol of liie god, fur wbteo warship the temple 
existed. And ctmneoted with ibc temple thoro were -i number 
and often a considerable nun)tier, of priests or prfttt-c^ea, and 
lent pie servants, generally wearing a distinctive costume end 
forming an important part of Lite city population. lim y 
belonged to no household; they made tip a new kind of bouse- 
hold of thoix uwn. They were a caste and. a class apart, at tract* 
tug intelligent recruits from the gsnnra) population. 



The primary duty of this priesthood was ooncertusd with the 
worship of and the sacrifice* to the god of the temple. And 
these likings were dune, not at any time, but at partiuulur times 
Riul seasons. lie seed-time tmurifke was first .aid foremost 
of these. 1 her* had come Into the lift* of man with his herding 
and agrioidtiit*. ?1 sense -t a ditf.n ■nee between the parts of the 
year tmd of a dilkranee between day and day. like temple, 
by its festivals, kept count. The temple in the npe icnfc city was 
like the flock ami calendar upji! a writing'desk. 

But it waa n centre of other fmmtdoits than tU primary out? 
of seasonal sacrifice and calendar obiternation. It wtu* in the 
early temples that the records and tallies of events went kept 
end that writing began. And knowledge was there. The 
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people went Ki the tmE.pk- not only '■ r - for festival#. . but 
individually for help- The early priests wets also doctors Cm 
niiigidjuja. In the earliest temples We already find those little 
offerings for some private and particular end, which tire ?ril! 
made in the chupeb of Catholic churches of to-day. cr tofes 
little models of hearts relieved and limbs restored, «chno-* l«dj>* 
aiMit of pmvciy answered nnrl accepted vows. In the Temple 
of the Moon God at Ur. four thot^/md yiauvi ago, when that 
oentre of the worship of the god had l«cnm»? an important 
landowner, we find bumnesa methods and industrialism already 
in being. Strict ueconnts were kr.pt, of the payments in kind of 
those who farmed the hinds, nnri rweifife were given, of which 
there were duplicates. The women devotees and slaves worked 
in the temple factories, spinning and weaving the wool brought 
in as tribute, and receiving ralicma according to their work, 
which was carefully recorded. 

It is clear ih&L here we have that comparatively unimportant 
dement in the life of the early lrnnter?, the medicine-man, the 
shrine-keeper and luck-bringcr, develop'd, with the development 
of the community and ns a part of the development of the 
community from hafbarism to civiliwd sett lenient and from 
casual living to methodical work, into something uf very muck 
greater importance, And it in equally evident that those 
primitive fears, of (urd hupou ci help From) strange Itclngs. the 
desire to propitiate unknown forest, the primitive desire for 
cleansing and the primitive craving for power and knowledge, 
which we discussed in uur chapter on "Early Thought," have 
all ctmiribiiU'd to ekborate this new social fact of the temph. 

TTii* tempfe was accumulated by complex necessities, it 
crew from many roots, and needs, and the god or goddess that 
dominated the temple was the civjitinn of turmy inteimtionR 
ami made up of aKwjrta of impulse*, ideas, and half-ideas. lit re 
there w«a a cod In which one sur, of idea predominated, and 
there another. It is noce^niy to htv some atre« upon this 
confusion and variety of origin in gods, became there la a wy 
abundant literature now in existence upon religious onguis. 
in which a number of writers insist, some on this leading idea 
:utd some on that—we have noted several in our chapter on 
"Early Tho ught"—as though it were the only idea. Professor 
Mux MOller in his time, for example, harped perpetually on the 
Idea of nun atones and aim worship. He would have hail us 
think that early man never had lust? or fears, cravings for 
power, nightmares or fantasies, hut that he meditated [■er- 
potuaUy oil tha beneficent muree of light and life in the *kv. 
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S*£irr, dawn and sunset Me very moving faola in the daily lift;, 
but they are only two among many. 

Early men, ilirw or lour hundred genor&tion* ago, had 
twain* very life* our own. The fancies of our childhood and 
vo»th art* jKrluip the best clue we have to the ground-stud of 

early religion, and anyone who oan 
recall those early mental experiences 
will understand very easily the vague¬ 
ness, the monstrosity, and the inco¬ 
herent variety of tho first gods. There 
were huh gods, no doubt, early in the 
history of templea, hut there were also 
hippopotamus goda ami hawk gods; 
them went raw deities, them were 
monstrous male and female gods, there 
were goda of term ami god* of an 
adorable qmtmtnesy there were gods 
who were nothing but lumps of mete¬ 
oric stone that had fallen amazingly 
out of the sky, and gods who wore 
mere natural sLories that had charmed 
to have a queer and impressive shape. 

Some god*, like Marduk of Babylon 
and the Baa! (= the Lord) of the 
fhc&moiniit-, Cano&xdtes, and the like, 
were quite probably at bottom just 
Irgisndary wonder beings, such a* little 
boy® will in vent for themselves to-day. 
The Bottled people#, it is said, os soon 
a* they thought of a god, invented a 
wife for him; most of the Egyptian 
tnHySpxi* W*&r Li^uj and Babylonian sroda were married, 
#3Zc* But the garbs A the nomadic Semite* 
lmd not thifl marrying disposition. 
Children were less eagerly sought by the inhabitants of the 
food-grudging steppes. 

Even more natural than to provide a wife for a god is to give 
him a house to live in, to which offerings can be brought. Of 
this house the knowing man, the magician, would naturally 
Iwruiue the custodian. A certain seclusion, a certain aloofness, 
would add grant iy to the preetigB of the god. Tho steps by 
which the early temple and the early priesthood developed so 
soon a* on agricultural population settled and ini'reeved are 
alt quite natural and untie tat amiable, up to tho triage of the 
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].yae temple with the image, shrine and alter at one Riwl the 
Iona wive in which the worahlpptra stood, . 

And this temple, because it Imd records and secrete, 
it was a centre nf power, »dviw, and instruction, tog* * 
sought and attracted imagmativo and clever people lor it> 
'service. naturally became a kind of brain m the 
iminitv- The attitude of the common ^ . 

lielda 'ami krded Urn bcuste towards the temple would reumm 
dmple ami credulous. There, rerelv and ■» 
enhanced, lived the 40*1 whose approval gave P^P° nt T' 

^ meant misfortune; ho could fat * 5 ? 

t^nte and the help ot hi* servant* could i* chicaned He 
'was wonderful, and of such power and 

nfJ l Jo to ho dia respectful to him even in one a thought*. Wit _ 
the priesthood, however, a certain amount o! thinking 
at a rather higher Javei than that. 

|2 

Pr hw£s siwl 

Wr, tuftv not* here a very interesting but idiom the chief 

~ - -;iSH rHiSl'S « 

iU «o that the shrine "and entreneo always fanodmthe 
' j V tn H kVivlonian temples this was most often 
mm* di . J 5 SJ* on March 21 st and September 2 let, 
tree e««t r facing . )w aQ ^j that it wo* at the spring 

lta .^ rtita*«JriU «*» ■ i “™ *» 

to. SySsS*oS>^r*£: SV[ 

st-s - •*• ‘'t *^2 

,0 Lho point whm *»““ ™“, “ agt'SSr Oliicr., how- 
E CT t Ihe .nvmJat.on - l ^ jj bm ..goin pointed 

SMS; »” «'» S, Sirto o. to the '«**■» ol -k« 

“tr^tTo^n link. OP «itl. a» ! « l . 1 * , “ t n ! h r o 
, \ZL rt^iation 1>Ctween various gods anti the 

early area* a cfoso aasocw thc n,^ of [*wpb Out- 

«™i and various teed st “- ^ ^^ were beginning w 

-ide were liunkuig, the f> ‘ * OT w bodies with the power in 
link thu movement* of l “J? *. th c gods they served 

^tSSn*^ —W-o t4 - — 
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Ujait Lbf> mystery of the slant. It was very natural for them t4> 
impose that these shining Ijodies, -to irregularly difttnbuU-d 
and cinding ao solemnly and silently, must In* dtargvd u 'rtb 
portent* to mankind. . . t , 

Among other thingu. this orientation nf the temples 
CO fix and iselp the great, annual fwtNl of the New Year. On 
one morning in the year, ami one morning alone, in a temple 
oriented to the rising-place of the son at Midsummer Day. ™c 
sunV first ray* would smite down through tbo gloom ot the 
tom pi o and the long alley ol the templo pillars, «id light up ihu 
gwl above the altar ami Irradiate liim with glory- The iiai rijw, 
darkened structure of Lhe ancient temples «ema to Imj deliber¬ 
ately plaiuiod for aucli an effect. No doubt the people w«ro 
fathered in the darkness before the dawn; in the durkne^ Uiurc 
was chanting and perhaps an offering of sacrifices: the god alonu 
flood mute and invisible. Pmyut* and invocation* would js ou e - 
Then upon the eyes of the worshippers, wnritgod by the d«t* 
dc-a. as the sun ttwfl behind them, the god would suddenly rimie. 

So, at least, one erpkmaiion of orientation was found by 
such a student of orientation as Sir Norman Lodtyef. N 't 
only is orientatSw apphwot in most of tbe temples of Jfcyp . 
U(k Babvlunia. and Urn East, it is found m the *>MtK 
teinnlts; Stonohcttgo is oriented to the midsummer etmrw, .mil 
no am moat of the megalith ie circle? of Europe: the Altar o 
Heaven in Pekuw is oriented to midwinter. In the day* m Gw- 

Chinese Empire, up to a few fl g°- rme of tlw! ra(>st ‘“Pf®™* 1 , 
.,f all lhe duties of the Eiiifniror nf China was to eaenhee and 

■■ " fl' L__™_ i 1 in wr r,i . #■» iil 1 if i l r "■ FI L ■ Fff XII i “l VfljUl 11 . 



with a noi*e oi iJitexroffatioii, --7 < - k . 

WM too euoer to find temple* oriented, mid recent worts has 
done much to tmdertmrio hi- general statements The 1 vrumms 
ure certainly oriented, but it is very doubtful if many Egyptian 
temples have any delilwrUrtt orieotatioo at .ill. 

The Ei'VpHftn priests bud mapped out the star* :.to tin 
comsteifeEK and divided up the zodiac mto twelve signs h 
3.1KKI R.C. 

Pried* and the iMum cj Learning- 

inis dear evidence of ntroimiokoi inquiry and of » deTolop- 

ui.uit of (wtrunomujal ideas is the most ^ 

obvious evidence of the very cot^idurable intellectual 
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lictirittL^ tlsAt W!irt uii within the temple preciuds in rtuebnt 
Theitj Is a curiuufi disposition among many mockni 
writer# to deprecate priesthoods and to speak of priests a* 
tlujuifU they had always been impostors and uioksters. preymg 
upon the a implicit v of mimlrind, Rut, indued, they for 

iJtuf the only writing class, the only reading pahlK-. the only 
Jim rued and the only thmkere; they were all the professional 
dosaa of the time. You could have no mteUectmlldo at ail, 
vmi could not pet are*- to literature or any knowledge except 
through the priesthood, The temple* wore not only observe- 
ten.* and libraries «ld rltniea, they were: museums am! treasure- 
Tlie original Feripl™ of Hanno hung m one totple 
, n earths'*. skins of Ida “gorillas" were himjE and treasured in 
another. "Whatever Lhero won of chiding worth in the life ol 

the iMiuimunity sheltered there. _ „ . , 

Herodotus, the ssdv Greek historian (485-424 is a.), collected 
moat of Ida material from the priests of tho countries tn winch 
fe, travelled, and it is evident they met him gentroualy and put 
their verv considerable rewun*a completely nt jna djaposal. 
Ouleido the temples the world was still a world of bjujkl> 
jUiterate and unspoculntive human beings, hvmg from daj to 
day out ire] v for themselves. Moreover, there u> httb evjdawse 
tJt the commonalty felt cheated by the ^ had «jj 

thing but trust and affection for the early priesthood^ E™ 
th f rr,,i conquerors of hittr times were ansunm to t»p tlw- 
upon the right side of the priasta of the nations and cities 
who® obedience they desired, because of the tmtuem* popular 

^Nb^Oubfc there were great differences between 
tcmuli* and cult and cult, in the spirit and quality of the pnrat- 
hootl. Some probably were cruet, soma vtcsoua and grec >, 
miuiv dull and doctrinaire, stupid with tradition, but it boa - 
USJta mind that there were distinct limit, to the dugsimy 
Z Sbdlmey of a priest,hood. It had to b*p its grip upon 
the general mind, ft could not go beyond what■Wj* wo “^ 
dtaiid—either toward- the dadtiua* or towards th# tight. Its 
mu kuity rested, in the end. on the person that its aotivm^ 
n^re prnpinrttifi. 

f * 

Kin$ Offering Ptitrt- 

tin. #■ .irliest civilised coremmenls were thus priestly govern- 

■J2? u lt L IW «l epunx -to to! - ““ “ *>“ 
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1**“** u lifts. Il HJm the ideas of fiie gods and 

plenty. working with the acquiescence of common men The 
early ruler* of Sumer we know were *11 priests, kings only heoaure 
they were chief priests. And priestly government had its own 
wimtuiana us Well as Its peculiar d«p-roateii vn nsah. The 
p°^ ,r ol » priftsthood is a power over their own mmls alnnc 
,l . lD STll ’j ligation through myjtteriotie tears end hopes '£v 
^estiioot can gather its people together For war hut \u 
tmdttinrurijjrm find uil its methods unfit it for military control, 
Avitiiw, tins enemy Without, n priest-led people Ls fcebir, 

.Moreover, «. priest is n man vowed, trained, and cuiwu-mtcd 
* man hrlungmg to * apodal corps, and dccetssarilv wjfl» «« 
mtunac o sprit iic cotjn. He has given up his tifu to his temple 
and hi* god. This is * very excellent thing for the interna) 
jigour of his own prmstfiood. ha own temple. Ho lives and dies 
for the tanotir of hi* partludw god. But in the next town 
or village i. another temple with another god. Jt b? his con- 
s! " rit nation to keep hi, people froru that. god. KHigiuus 

cuhi oodI priesthoods an sectarum by nature; th«y will convert, 
they will overcome, but they will never coalesce, Our first 
pereephom* of event, in Sumer, m thy dim uncertain light |*fnre 
history Iwgan, a of priests and gods in conflict; until the Sumer- 
latiS were Mfiqttered hy the Semite they were never united. 
And the same ujcuralde conflict of priesthoods « at > »[\ tbr 
ternplu ruins of Egypt. It was impossible that il could hav.* 
been otherwise, having regard to the element* out of which 
religion artm*. 

In all the old world this .state of nfln.r* in winch the priest 
won cut,rely dominant bad passed away twenty-five centuries 
"ft h “ f “ Afl ? encft * Pruatew sacrificial priesthood eM [| 

1 teimd ruhiig on entire civilisation «e tore as a thousand 
.ware ago. Thi* was in Central America and in Yimatrui. In 
Mc.vien the priestly people were under a monarchy very much 
on dm tines «f the Babylonian monarchy, the temple and the 
paw wore ante by side, up to speak; and in Peru then- was « 

j™ mr, . !;irdi hkc , ** Pharaoh, But in din now vanished 
May* ravikcaimn which Irn* left such wonderful min, in the 
iott iungfe of South Mexico and the fcthnm, state,, th« 
priestly eagte sustained a bloody and pedantic predominance 
Everywhere else in the world priwUwoda r **ed tlair 
in duo season and made room for other iiowere boa i do them 
i ’ n )^ P^'txid Iwearuc at W an extreme development; 

, f 8 * 1 **B*gt:rat»d caricature of the priiwtlv system ' Thc-v 
c la horn ted and complicated their calendar uiitil'jt Wan.* * 
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maze of concealed observations,, and they carried the- ritual uf 
sacrifice to the eery highest degree of sensu huh Mciiumeni 
Their sculpture, fiery skilful and elaborate sculpture. is ft rvecuti 
of titmuge fruatrotfom, with a touch of delirium. in it* decoration 
It was out of the two main weakneeste of ill priesthoods 
—namely* the incapacity far efficient military leadership and 
their inevitable jealooay of all other rcligionj cult*—that the 
jN>\vvr of ocular kiug^hip arose. The foreign enemy cither 
prevailed and sot up a king over the people, or the priesthoods, 
who would not giyc wav to each other, S£t up u common fighting 
can tain, who retained more or toss jjower hi peace time. r i ids 
secular king developed a group of officials about him and began, 
in relation to military organization, to take a share in the 
ad minis tmtioii of the peopled atlairs. So, growing out of 
priestcraft and beaido the priest, the king, the protagonist of 
the priest, appears upon the «teg£ of human hktery, and a very 
largo amount of the subsequent experiences of mankind ia only 
to bo (indeiutood os on elaboration p eompUeation* and distortion 
■if tlii struggle h imoanfloious or deliberate, between these two 
^y-stems of human control, the temple and the pntuoe* 

It was in the original centres of civilization that thin aa^ 
tegoniam wa^ most completely clay eloped. The barbaric Aryan 
peoples, who became ultima Lely the masters of all the ancient 
civilizations of the Orient and of the western world* may never 
have passed through a phase ul temple rule ■ ju Lhcir way to 
civilization; tciev canio to civilization late; they found that 
drama already half-played. They took over the ideaa of both 
temple and kingshipi, when tho*o iilcits wero already elaborately 
d&vcJojied* from tile more civilised Hamitle or Semitic peoples 

they conquered. _ 

The greater importance of the gods ami the priests in tise 
earlier history of the M^pommian civilization is very apparent, 
Lac gradually the palace won its way until it was at last in a 
[position to struggle definitely for the supreme power. At first 
in the story, the palace *e ignorant and friendless m the Eacc o l 
the ifijnple; the priests iik>w read, the priest* aton* know, the 
imml* are afraid of them. But hi the diwibumt* of the varimia 
culte comes the opportunity of the palace. From other cities, 
from amoiu* capUvca. from defeated or supped religfou* 
calls the pain* trets men who also son read and who can do 
mu oo tilings. It can pit the stranger Hm» *8^ the native 
magicians- The wort alro becomes * centos of writing and 
record: the king (bmlu-fcr Miwdl puiJtic. M 

and foreigners drift to Uh court, tuid if tf» king fcaa not tha full 
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re*»rdj and tbr Untitled mshaUtship of the prieaks, lie hua a wider 
Jind fresher tir^t-hnjul knowledge of ninny tliiugb* he is ckiwur 
to nullity. 

Tli& pru-=d com** into the? triple wbtsi to ie very vOm^j 



An Assyria n Kirtg* £f las Chief Maii^r 


be paints many m ti neophyte; the ruth nf f } 1( > 

erudite and prejudiced radior than ft man of the world Some 
of ihe more acEive-mmded yoraig prints may t ^ C fi cast vnyk.fi- 
ejw3 at tifo king s device. 1 la ere are- mcmv comiilicati >m siui 
Tamtion* in thi.ftgw.Jong drama of tte 
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the outward conHict-a of priest ami king, between tbo in ride man 
am) the bom man, between leaning and originality, between 
eiiablifihed knowledge and settled usage on the one bund, and 
creakivo will and imagination on the other. 

It in not always, as we shall find later, tlie priest who is the 
conservative sod unimaginative antagonist. Sometimes a king 
struggles against, narrow atid obstrucovc pries (hoods; eonws- 
tunes priesthoods uphold the standards of civil nation against 
savage, egotistical, or reactionary kings. 

One or two Outstanding Taota and incidents of the early 
etagfti of this fmuIiiiDLintHl struggle in political affaire are all 
that wl‘ can note hurt Ire tween 4,000 B.c. and the days of 
Alexander. 


SO 

Haw Rd-Zlarduk Struggled against the Kings. 

In the early days of Sumer and Akladia the city-kings were 
priests and medicine men rather than kings, and it was only 
when foreign conquerore flight to establish ihtiir bold in 
relation to existing institution* tlu* the distinction al pnest 
and king became definite. But Urn god of lhe priests remained 
ns the real overlord of the land and of priest and king alike. 
He was the universal landlord; the wealth and authority of 
his tentnks and c/itabliahroMit* outshone those of the king. 
Especially was thU the case within the city walls. Hiiinruurabi, 
the founder of the find Babylonian empire, is am o! the earlier 
numareht whom we find taking a firm gnp upon the affair* of 
the community. He dm* it with the peltttnas* to the 

uoih In an inscription ^cording his ittiguti™ wort in Sumer 
and Akkodia he begins: "When Ann and Bel entrusted me 

with the mb) of Sumer and Akkad-We possess a code of 

laws made bv this sams Hammnmbi-it is the enrLeai known 
cod. of Jaw-and at the bead of thb code we sec the figure of 
Hammurabi receiving the law from lU nominal promulgator. 

Of an earlier date than this figure of Hammurabi is the 
reccnt.lv excavated stub from Hr which above the Moon God 
ilireefing King Ur-Engur to LuM him a temple and acting 
him in the operations. The king is the servant. 

An act of great political importance tu the conquest of any 
city traa the cairving oil of ib ftod to become a suinirdmato tn 

thi temple of it* conqueror. This « *r ^ EStS? 
than the subjugation of lcto£ by kmg. Werodwh, the Baby- 
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Ionian Jupiter, wiw iam^ off by tin* Elam ilea, and Babylon 
did out feel tntlcp"&drnt until it* return. 

But wuurfliUM a conqueror wns afraid of the god 1 is had con¬ 
quered. In the collection of letters oddreswd to Aimmophia Ill 
(ini IV at TelJ-el-Anvuma in Egypt, to which a Huh ion ho.- already 
been made, is one from a certain king, Tushratta, King of Mi torn, 
who hag conquered Assyria and token the statue of the goddess 
Mifcar. Apparently lie has Kent this a tut no into Egypt, partly 
to acknowledge the nyurlordahip of Ammophis, but partly 
fcWMWG hr? fears her anger. (Winctlor.) In the Bible is related 
fl fiam v. I) biw the Ark of the Covenant of the find of the 
Hebrew* was c-irrieil ofl by live i'lmi-'in ••*. a.- a. token of eon* 
quest ; uta tin* louiplc -of the fish-god Tingor it Anfatlnd, and 
how Ihigoo fell down and ww broken. anil how the p-oplp or 
Ash ik'd were emit Lon with disease. In ihe hit ter storv par* 
ticulijlv, the god? (mil priests ful the -cone: there is no king 
in evidence at alt. 

i'iliht tJut)ugh the history of the Babylonian and Aasyrion 
empires no mormroh seetns to have fek his tenure of power 
secure in Babylon until he bud “taken the hand of Bel'"—-that 
l? in s-iy, that he hod (seen adopted by the priesthood of "Bel” 

tb? god s -on md representative. As our knowledge of 
Assyrian and Baby Ionian history grows clearer, it becomes 
plainer that the (lolitios of that world, the revolutions, usurps* 
lion*, changes of dynasty, intrigues with foreign powers, turned 
largely upon iranes l«tween the great weal lin priesthoods and 
the growing but mill inadequate"power of tlu* monarchy. The 
king relied on bia army, and this was usually a mercenary army 
of foreigners, speedily mutinous if there w&i no pay or plunder, 
and easily bribed. We have already noted The name of 
Sennacherib, the son of Jargon IT. among the monarch* of the 
Assyrian Empire, Sennacherib was involved in & violent quarrel 
with the priesthood of Babylon; he never ‘'took the band of 
Bel"; and finally struck at that power by destroying altogether 
the holy part of the city of Babylon (601 u.e.)" and removing 
'he fttatuo of Bfll'll.irtiiik to Assyria, Ho was n&easswatcd bv 
<mr of Ids ar irn, a ad bia juureeswr, Eur-baddon (bin son, but not 
the sou who w*8 his tuwiarin}, found it expedient to restore 
Brd-Mardub and rebuild his u-mplr, and mute hia peace with 
lhe god. 

Aiiaurbitnipal [Greek, purdwmpahj*}. the son of this Ksur- 
bnildon, ia h particularly Interesting figure ftoiu *lii» point of 
view of ibis relationship of priwthood and king. His father'* * 
reconciliation with the priests of Bol-Marduk went n. i*t that 
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Sttnitiitpliu »as given a Babylonian instead of * military 
Assyrian education.’ He became a great collector ol the flby 
■i.wiim^ntx (if the past, and bis library. wliirh lias been uneurtln-d. 

.a now l ho mu.Ht precious source of historical material in ’he 
world. Bat for all bis learning be kept bis grip on the Assyrian 
•tmivi ha nuuie n tompciritry conquest of Egypt; aajtprtsffied a 
nlwllitt in Babvfon, and earned out a number of auweaaiul 
expedition*. Hi*' was almost Uu- kat of the Assyrian monarch*. 

I be Aryan t r; who knew more of war than of priestcraft, 
(infl pfirticoLariy ilia Scythians, the Medea and Persiams, had 
long hten piwsiiitf upon Assyria from the north and north-east. 
iluj Medea and Persiaua formed «u alliiuwi; with the nomadic 
:iitie Chaldeans of the south for tho joint undoing of Assyria. 
\iiii veh. (In' Aiivuiui capital, fell to these Aryans m tJUti B.C, 
SUiy'-Afvcn v*:mw alter the taking of Nineveh by the Aryan-*-, 
h-hioH left BahvLniiu to tin Semi tic Ghnldeant, the Wt monarch 
ol the thaldean Empire it-he Second Babylonian Hnipiraj, 
Nuboniduu, the lather of Bebharzar, wut overthrown by Oyiua, 
the Persian, Tins XahomduB, again, was a highly educated 
monarch, who brought tar too much intelligence and hnagmuUoii 
and not enough at the short-range wisdom of lliis world to 
utfairs of stole. He conducted antiquarian researahe*, mitt 
to hi* re?entt?hwf it is that wo owe tho Uni* of :l.7C0 B.O, Aioigned 
to Sargon £ and aliU Mecptod by ninny authorities. tie ww 
proud of this dcici'iiiiuiiiiiiu. and left inscriptions to ^cord it. 
It b dear ho was a n-iigiuna innovator; ho built ufld rearranged 
tempk* mid attempted to centralis* religion in HaSywo ** 
blind tig a number of local gods to the tempb of Bel-Morduk. 
Xo doubt ho fealited tiro Hesdasuefr and dir.union of hi* empire 
due to t h«*f* conllltrting cnlle, ami had some conception <4 

unili cation In bus mind. , , 

Evonto wore marching too rapidly for any such development, 
lib innovation had manifestly raited the su.=,picioQ and hcau ity 
of the priesthood of Bel. 1W f the'£Wns. ^ 

soldiers of Cyme entered Babylon without lighting. *«j£ 
mHnc wa3 token prisoner, and Pertdnn eorUmols a * ^ ™ 
mea (t{ the temple of Bel, -where the services continued 

* set up the reraian Lhopire in Babylon with 

the hLiSa -if Bei-Mnrdwk. lie gmuhed th* voi^rvat.vn 

£uJrTW ,»£«. hy i>»o»* •« y* ^■“? ^ £ 

their unceatml tempfea. He duo tutored the Jew. to 

Th,^ were mr-rulv toot torn i» immediate policy to h in, llu. 

m bringing in the WligiaWt Aryans, the ancient priesthood wm 
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[toying too higldy for the uoutinuatiou of ita temple servico# 
it would have been wiser to have dealt with the innovations of 
Nabomdus, that earn cat heretic, to have listened to his id&M, 
and to i iav<3 met the needs of a changing world. Cyrus entered 
Ha-byh>:i .j34i b,q,; by 521 a,o. Babclc u was in iiiaurrL-otion 
again, and in 520 p.c. another PerfcLiu moimroh. fjunus, was 
pulling down her walls, Within two hundred veara the life iuid 
altogether gone oat of those venerable rituals of Bel-Mari i;k. 
and the temple o( Iltd-Mard.uk was being used by builders 
as a quarry. 





§* 

3'/ie <3od-King# of Egypt 

The story of priest and king in Egypt ia similar to, but by 
no means parallel with, dmt of Babylonia. The kings, of gunicr 
and A&ijTia were priests who hud hmuac kings; they were 
ieeiiiiirizeii priests, 1 he Pharaoh of Egypt does not uptiear to 
have followed precisely that line. Already in the very oldest 
rcueiriia the Pharaoh lias a power and an importance exceeding 
that of any priest. lie Li, in fact, a god, and more than either 
priest or king. 

W& tkl 1101 h*w iur got to that position. Mo monmth 

of Sumer or Ruby- 
luniit o r Assyria con id 
induced his 
do for him 
h the great 
pyramid-building 
t'luinivlifl of the IVth 
Dynasty made their 
people do in those 
va£t elections. TJiq 
curlier I'hiLrjiohs were 
not ini probably 
regarded as incarna¬ 
tion a of the dominant 
god, r rhe falcon god 
Honor sits belli rid the 
head of the great 
s'attic of Chephren. 

So In I a; a monarch 

afl Ramoses Ill 
;X X th Dynasty) hi 
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represented upon hi* sarcophagus (now at Cambridge j bearing 
lhe distinctive HymhoJa oi the three great pods of the Egyptian 
system. He carries the two sceptres of Osiris, the god of Day 
and Resurrection upon his bead are the home of tire cow goddess 
Hathcrt, and also the son ball and feathere of Amman Kn. Ho 
ie not mi:rely wearing die symbols of these gods eu§ a devout 
Baby brum i might wear the aymhub of Bel-Marduk; he is these 
three goda iu one. 

The student will find much mure in Sir J. G. Fraxar'a Gold** 
Hough about tlie andent use of human. Iwiugs as wall as statues 
'-ci represent gods. Here wc luive merely to point lo an apparent 
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difference of idea between the Asiatic and African tfmnarQbfcfi 
ill this re#j>ecL 

We find nbn a number of aftuiptonafl md pointing to enforce 
the idee that the Plinmoha verro the nctuftl *fst\3 of god#. The 
divine fathering md birth of Amenophi* M s Cor instance {of 
shr A Villth Dvunatyl, m displayed in txir*&vdhui7y del ax 1 
in a oeries of uvulptnrea at Luxor, Moreover, it was held that 
the Pharaohs* being of ao divine h strain, could not marry 
common clay, end lyinaequenity they were ncOUFtomed to marry 
blood relations within rJie degrees of ocmsangutility now pm>- 
hi'iced, even marrying their t\i* terw. 

The struggle between jwiiaoe and temple tome? into Egyptian 
history, therefore, at a different angle from that at wiiicih it 
fame into Bsihyhmlft* Nevertheless, it ravine in. Professor 
Maspero [m hi* New Light m ,-1/jnVnf Ffgpt] gives a very 
interesting account nf the struggle of Amenophii- IV with the 
priesthoods, and {jarric'ukrfv with prh-ste "i the great god, 
Ammon P.a, Ltttd id Ejlm&k. 

The mother of ArruumphU IV was not of the race of Pharaoh; 
it would ^4sm that hie fiitlmr. Am eon phis HI, made a love match 
with j dubjeot, a beautiful Syriau named Til and Professor 
MrtsperO fin da in flu 1 potable opposition to and annoyance of 
this queen by the pries (j of Ammrvn Ra %]m beginning of the 
quarrel She m&y. ho thinks, have inspired her eon with a 
fanatical hatred of Ammon Ha. But Amaoophia IT may hare 
hud a wider view. Uku the Baby don inn Nebonidus, who lived 
a thousand years later p he may have had in mind the problem 
of moral unity in hb* empire. Wo have already noted that 
Amcnonhin III ruled from Ethiopia to the Euphrates and 
that the ntors of letters to himself nod his sou found at Tell-el- 
Amurrm show a wide range of interest and indtiimcu, At any 
rata p Arnemophii? 1Y T scii himself to close nil the Egyptian sxd 
Syrian temple, to put an end to all ?f?etomn worship throughout 
his dominions, and to liatabilsli everywhere the womhip of one 
t^od, Aton, the fcolar cILhSc. He Inft hist capital, Thebes, which 
was even more the city of Ammon Ra than Inter Bibvjon was= 
the city of Bel-lfardnk, nnd ect up bin capital at TeU-el-Amama; 
he altered his name from “Ainenophis/ 1 which consecrated 
him to Ammon [Amen) to "Akhnatcn," the SiuVfi Glory: md 
hf* held his own against ait the priesthoods of his empire for 
eighteen year* and died n Pharaoh. 

Opinion'! upon Amcnojihi* IV, or Akhnnloit, differ very 
irithh . There are iho*r who regard him as the creature of his 
mother* hatred of Ammon unci the uxorititts tfpot^y of a beautiful 
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wife, Certainly he loved his wife very passionately; he h towed 
her grait honour—Egypt honoured »»«*■». and was ruled at 
different timoa be several cjnewia—and be waa sculptured m 
ono instance with hk wife asutfcd upon hia knees, and in another 
in die nob of kiaaing her in u ohariflfc; but men who live under 
the Hwav of their womankind do not sustain priat empires in 
the face of the bitter hostility of the mwt mfltumtial organized 
bodies in their realm. Others write of Mm as e ’ gloomy fanatic 
Matrimonial bite is raw m the ease* of g.oomyW^ lt 
ia m uch more reasonable to reguM hut as the I tiai.ok «ho 
refused to he a god. It is not amply hi* reLigJou* policy end 
Ms frank display of natural affection that «emJn mark aiding 
and vhtv Original personality. His Athene ideas m Me 
He refund to have hie portrait convtnbuimlized mto the otu- 
tonrnrv smooth beauty of the Pharaoh god, wid Ins face looks 
out at u» across an of thirty-three centuries, a man 

n.rni f] r-r rant* Of divme insipid! Lltrfl. 
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A reign of *%b»wa years w«* not long enough for the revo~ 
Lutiun im contemplated, ft ml Ids son-in-In w who succeeded him 
went, hack to Thebes imd made big price with Ammon Ha. 
He win one of the Iie-t three monarch^ of the X Villi h DcmiKty, 
R trio which included the Pharaoh Tut-uiklL-auuui about whom 
so much fuss has b&un made in recent yeurt. Oc wo* an in- 
consul cuona youth who was married to Akhnaton'a daughter 
and heiress, and ho seems to bnTe been entirety in the hands 
of the priesi: of Ammon Hither hu died juung or he wti pm 
out of the way. Bat it happens that hb tomb via almost the 
only tomb of & Pharaoh that Wn- not subsequently broken into 
and plundered. It survived intact until our own time, Then 
it woe opened and explored, with a juumoffotio uproar quite 
out uf proportion to its hiatorkal Lmi«>rUime. 'llie XVUJih 
Hrnosty ended booh afu-r the pacing of Tut-arikh-ameu, and 
the XJXth, founded by Hatmhfi: >, became one of ■!•-- most 
brilliant and glorious of all the Egyptian Dyrui.-’tii:--, 

To the very end of the story the divinity uf hinga haunted 
the Egyptian mind, and infected the tho ughts uf other races. 
When Alexander the Croat reached i.Sabylon, the prestige of 
Bel-Marduk was already far gone in decay, but in Egypt Ammon 
Rii was still god enough to make a ?nob of the conquering 
Crwasn. 111! pr^is oi Amman fie., i.bout the time of thn 
XVIIIth or X_LXt.1i Dynasty (cirra 1,400 b.c,), had set up in an 
oi s of the desert a temple mid oracle. Here was an imago of 
the iff*! which could speak, move it<i head, and accept or reject 
sscraUs of inquiry. This oracle was still flourishing in 332 n.c. 
The young master of the world, it Is related, made a special 
journey to visit it; he earn* into tho sanctuary, and the iimec 
advanced out of the darkness at the back to meet him. 

There wan an impressive exchange of ealiitatioti^. Some 
such formula as this must have been used (saya Professor 
Hsspero): 

“Come, son of my bins, who loves me so that I pive theo 
the royalty of £ta and the royalty of Horns \ I give theo rullance, 

I give time to hold all countries and all religions under thy feel; 

1 jpve thee to strike all the peoples united together with thy 
arm! ” 

So it was that the priests 'll Egypt cncQnervil their conqueror, 
and uu Aryan unionrch firet IweuiiE a god. 
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Hhi Hwany-ti l>ts troys ihe Books. 

Thu struggle of the priest and king in C hin a cannot be <1i-- 
n«e4 here it may length. It was different again, us in Egypt 
it was different from Babylonia, hut we ffnd the same effort on 
the part of the ruler to break up tradition because it ilmth* 
np the people. ’Hie Chincee Emperor, the ’’Son of Heaven," 
won himself a high priest, and his chief doty was sac rific ia l ; 
tn the more disorderly phases of Chinese history he ceases to 
rule .nid eonlhim ■* only to sacrifice. This survived do™ to 
recent times- 1 1 is only & few years ago that the custom fell 
into disuse by which it' was the duty of the emperor to begin 
tbc ploughing of the *>Ii with lus own hand every spring. The 
literary class was detached from, the priestly class at on early 
date, "it became si bureaucratic body serving the local kings ami 
rulers. That is a fundamental difference between the history 
of China and any Western history. 

While Alexander was overrunning b isttm Asia, Uims, 
under the last priest-cm |«rore of the Chow Dynasty, was sinking 
into a state of great disorder. Each province clung to its 
separate nationality anil traditions, and the Huns spread from 
province to province. The King of T’sin (who lived shout 
eighty yeara after Alexander the Great), ImpMyftd by the 
mischief tradition was doing in the land, resolved to destroy 
the entire Chinese literature; and his eon, Shi Hwang-ti, the 
“first universal Emperor.’ 1 made a strenuous attempt to seek 
out and destroy all the existing Glassies. They vanished while 
he ruled, and liu rukti with out. tradition, and welded China 
into a unity that endured lor aomo centuries; but when he had 
passed, the hidden books crept out again. 

China remained united, though not under hi* descemhmU. 
After a civil war a fresh dynmity. the Han Dynasty (2utl B.u ). 
came into power. The liret H»n monarch did not sustain the 
campaign of Slli Bwau- ti against the Itferatt, and hia successor 
madn Ids peace with them and raftered the text of the classics. 
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J I. The, Common JJtwi in 
Ancient Tim**, 

| 2. The Earliest Stave*. 

I 3. The First 'Independent" 
Persons. 

14 . Social Classes Three Thou* 

sand Years Ayo, 

15 . Classes Hardening into 

Casks. 


5 li. Caste in, India, 

§ 7. The System of the Alan- 
durins. 

| a, .4 Summary of Ten TJivu- 
wtui Years. 

% D. Plastic and Pictorial Art 
in the Antierti W orld. 

3 10. Literature, Drama and 
i/iwic in the Ancient 
World, 


i l 

We have been sketching in the liiet four chapters the growth of 
civilized states out of the primitive Neolithic agriculture that 
began somewhere in or about the Eastern Mediterranean perhaps 
16,000 years ago. Il was at first horticulture rather than 
agriculture; it was done with the hoe before the plough, and 
at first it was quite supplementary to the hunting and die sheep, 
goat and cattle tending that made tha "living 51 of the family 
tribe. 

We have traced the broad uutiinea of the devdoprnEret in 
region* of exceptional fruitfulmv: u! tise Ur*t settled village 
communities into more populous towns and cities, and the 
growth of the Village ablins anil On villa tie medidire-nuiu into 
the city temple and the city priesthood. We have, noticed tin-' 
beginnings of organized war, lirsl. a Liokerinn Ijctwcoii villages, 
and then as a more disciplined struggle between lhe priest - 
king and god of one city and those of another. Our story 
has passed on with a gathering rapidity from the fire: indications 
of conquest and empire in Sumer, 6,000 dr 0,000 B.C., to the 
spectacle of great empires growing up, with roads and uniiies, 
with inscription': and written documents, with ''ducatcd priest 
hoods and kings and rulers sustained by a tradition already 
■undent. We have MSI Egypt following Lit. name course. We 
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rentamufflitl of these empires til tbe preat uticib* _ _ ■ 

diIUt«i attention, in particular, to the 

wditical idea* tetmyed in the actons and uttemm s* “ 

iiit M as Nabonid® and Amenophi? IV. It ha* been nn ^ 
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i d fhe 2»3 the cultivated country otre changed; but ft* 

£^S 5 SSS 8 S 5 ffS 5 

S 3 ^S^* 2£35 

S i^Ung magi.:- of the ptitete ^ 

the fip<k desiring little mote except to be left alon . 

‘’‘Tto’C uTio .000 B.C.: «. to to mh»nBBd iB tot.® 
X kt -r h. bartered hi* pnidtice in n more organized mar^t 

« dviltoto. p«y*K*;V rtSr£T««<i to toto 

ML *£#*. «S> 

vi l ' ^tototoUto.* H to the to,, to. e f ,Pto,l to to. 

■J? It SI kina w given it te an officii, wbo w tte 
® ftd . f , ** .uan And sometimes the god or the tmg 

orlho nible hud work to bo done, and tlmn the enmnou man 

l_j i..- Tr ki^ |mtch end work for h& numter. 

• H J to Ito patoU to BBlttoto -to to «™ ££ 

Q b*r to him. In ancient Assyria the land «*m* to bare been 
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iit;ld (l* . «ori uf freehold, mid the occupier paid mice; in Baby¬ 
lonia the land m? the god'a, and he permitted the cultivator 
to work thereon. In Egypt the temples or Pharaoh**be-god or 
the nobles under Pharaoh were the owners and rent receivers. 
But the cultivator woe not a slave; he was a peasant, and only 
hound to the land in so fur that thnre was nothing else for hint 
to do hut cultivate, and nowhere else for hint to go. He lived 
in a rUlsge or town, and went out to hid work. The village, 
to begin with, wm often merely a big bnus^hold of related people 
under a patriarch headmen, the early town n group of Leman* 
holders under Its elders. 

There Tea;- a procevn of enslavement as civilization grew; ike 
headmen and kadorly men (.'row in power and authority, and 
the common man did not keep pace with Ilium; he fell by 
imperceptible degrees into a tradition ul dependence mid 
subordination. 

On the whole, the common men wore fairly content to Ere 
under lord or king or god arid obey rheir bidding, It was safer. 
It was coder. All animals*—ami man is no exception—begin 
lif® as dependants. Meet men never shake themselves loose 
trum the desire for leading uui protection, Mo^t nten accept, 
siidi conditions m they are born to, without further que-ation. 

In Erernsted’n Religion am! Thought in Ancient Egypt t ho 
gives various stories Mid passages to ehow that before 2 ,l 30 Q S.O. 
there was sueiof discontent, but it war. a naive unrevolutiovuEy 
discontent. '[Ticro are vomphUntf* Unit men are treacherous 
soul that judges are unjust. Rich men are capricious and 
exacting and do not pity and help the poor. There are quarrel* 
■‘bout the soak of payment, and strikes against had food and 
harsh conditions. But there is no question of the right nf 
Pharaoh 10 rule nor of the righteousness of riches. There Is 
no cbnll uEC- to the Asocial order; never do the complaints 
materialize in action. 


S3 

The Eadii'ji Slants. 

The earlier wars did not involve remote or prolonged earn- 
paigns, and they were waged by levies ul the common people, 
Eut war brought in a new source rtf possesions, plunder, and a 
new soda! factor, the captive. In the earlier, no rumUc times, 
tho captive man Woe kept only to Ire tortured or sacrificed i,. 
tbs victorious god; the captive women ami children were 
nssiTniluted ioi u the tribe Nomads have little »» for slaves. 
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But letter man? captives were sparer! to be slaves because tlin v 
Jifi.it untceptiorml gifts or peculiar arts. It would lx* tU e aLl ^ 
and captains wbo would take these ulitves at Oral-uni it won < 
swsdilv become apparent to the in that three moo were muo i 
more their own ttan were the peasant cultivators and common 
U1H1I of their own ret-e. The olove could be commanded to do 
all sort* of things for Inf master tlml the quafli-freo common 
man would not do ao willinglv because of his attoebuieiiT t p 
hb own patch of cultivation- The slave could be used tor mns* 
hi hour, for making embankment* or working mines. 

From a very early period the artificer tvo* often * household 
slave. The mnnufueturo of trade goods, pottery, textiles, m^tid 
ware mid so forth, such as went on vigorously in t,he bnUscnoW 


„ity Of the Minos of Cuaftww. vtiA probably a stave nidus try 
from the beginning- Sayre, hi lib -i Amgvtn*, 

quotes Babylonian agreement* for the Leaching of trades \o 
Lvtw, and dbotinA with the exploitation of slave predate 
Slaves produced (Java children, eusLavemwit m discharge of 
debteoddod to tin* slave population; it is probable that a* tin- 
cities grew larger, a larger part of the new £»P^ 1 ^ 1 j^ 
of thiSe slave artificer* and slave s*™t* m the Lam 
holds. ThflY ivate by no means abject daves; m later lufoykm 
tlicir lives and property were protected by elaborate Jaws. * ,,r 
were they all war captive?. Parents might sell their children 
into elaven.% and brothers their orphan sjstere. Free men who 
had no means of livelihood would even sell themselves mto 
slavery. And slavery the fate flf the immlvci.t debtor. 

Craft apprenticeship, ngnm. wns a >■** of liwd-terui 

Uut of tit- .-if.-. 1 population, by » converse process, .*1 *>-••" 
the 'freed-man mid freed-woman, »bu worked for V^ ami 
had still mure dtiliniUs individual nghia. Since in Babylon 
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alnwg could tkeiiUfelve^ i >wtx property , nmjiy s lures fiaveii up 
iLiid bought t hn i p IrfsdfjiiL Proti&bly the town eiii vc wiim often 
better oil and practically as Irec h$ tha cultivator of tht* soil, 
aiui m the rural population increased* ha and daughtere 
ctuna so mix with awl bWoJ! the growing ranks of iirtiii tiers, 
some bond, aome free, 

Aa the extant and complexity of guYcnuueiit inc reused, 
the inumber ui households multi plk-d, Under the kings hoiM 
hojd grew up the households of Li* peat miniatcr* jusd official*, 
undor the temple grew up the personal household* of temple 
functionaries; it is not difficult to realize ho*,’ houses uud patchc* 
of bud would become more and more distinctly the property 
^if the occupier^ and more and more definitely alienated from 
th^ original owner-god. The earlier empires in Egypt and flhitim 
'i^ 1 . uito u feudal dtagF F in which families?, ori^umfK 

irhijiuJ, became lor a tiiise mclepondeut noble huuilifc*. in tlie 
lai^r stages at Babyldaita cmUzation wo find an ineres^jijg 
propertied cksa of (jeuple appearing hi the social atmeture 
neuher slave* nor jxmmihz nor prints nor aflWh hm vddu^ 
mid de^ccniiauta of guck people, or aurroeBeftil traders and the 
uke a and all masteries folk 

Traders came in from tkn outside. Babylon wm full of 
Aram tan traders, who had great establishment^ with slavey 
freedmeu* employees of all sores. (Their bookkeeping wa* a 
£kjriuti*i unslertakiiig in u civilization without pawr, k in¬ 
volved dluring h great multitude of earthenware tablet: in huge 
earthen ware Dptitt fcbifl gathering mixture of more or 

lEttS ™° * Tld detached i^ipJc would live other people, trader*, 
merchants, small deafen, String for their needs. Sayec "ivi^ 
the particular* ui an agreesaeut for the string up and stoekha* 
of a tavern and becchottte. for example. The «.bv» ihu 
rnan who happened to be about, hail come into existence 

Ihe kindly iwpeot ol slavery hua always been gang 

sk^ry. ii it did uol. figure very lately in U» :„, c ient cities, 
it was .ltv much in evidence ebawjben,. The king lo 

Witti. the chief tntHprenevr. Ho mud* tbr catifl t- , lfi d 
organitoJ the imgatioa [e t g. Hammurabi's edtenwitaa m 

Uic previous chapter). He expluiteit mint*. EJ, setnim l.i 
LnD5L^d s *.y,) to have or^ftinfied mmiufacturea for export, The 
i'.iiimoliM of the 1st Dynasty were Already worUiuji thu cooimt 
W ld ‘“"I®** mine# in Um peninsula of Sinui. fj>t mouv liidi 

5£?X?T?1 Wer& cbeftrH?r “ nd fAr “«* ‘H-ntttdlhMc 

Luau JfiVios of the king d uitji people. 

trom an early period, too, captives have lugged the oura 
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*>f the gntjcyn, though To it (Aneient Ships) notes Umt up to 
the Age «if ['orioles {450 n,c.) tbt few Athenians wore nul above 
thin task. And the monarch also found slaves convenient for 
his military expoditiona. They were uprooted men | they did 
not fret to go home, because the}' Lad no homes to go to. The 
Pharaohs hunled slnvci in Nubia, in order to have black troops 
for their Syrian expeditions. Closely allied to such slaves were 
the mercenary barbaric troops tb monarch* caught into their 
rarvice. not- by positive compulsion, hut by the bribes nt food 
and plunder and under the pressure of need. Ah the old civil na¬ 
tion developed, these mercenary armies replaced the national 



levies of the old order mure and mure, and servile gang labour 
became a more and more important and E^jpuflcont [actor in 
the economic system. From mines mid canal and wall-building, 
fin- -..•evil** gang spread into cultivation. Nobles and temples 
adopted ths gang-alare syfilom for their estates. Plantation 
usings began to oust the patch cultivation of the labourer oad 
ip til'? case of amttP Staple products. 

(3 

The First " Independent" Pentane. 

So we trace the development of the simple social structure 
«f the early Sumerian cities to the multitude of individuals 
varying in race, tradition, education, and function, varying in 
wealth, fwlma, authority, and uwfalnf**. in the great cities 
of the last thousand years li e. The most notable thing of all 
,« the gradual increase amidst this heterogeneous multitude of 
what we may call /r« indirirfttnfs, detached persons who are 
neither pries (a, no/kings, nor officials, nor sorfe, nor slaves, 
wh > arc under no great pressure to work, who have time to 
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mill and inquire, 'iliey appear ride liv side with Lhi? develop- 
< ( f ifotiuu security and private property. 

methods nf reckoning developed.' The operations &T 
llip* ArnuinaiiH and s civil-like Semitic trading people led to fciic- 
orpamzatum of credit and mnneUry security. hi the i*arlkr 
days almost the only property, except a few movables, loo- 
suited of nghfam Und and m hou*a; Inter, one could depoait 
nnd loud wi.iuni.ie3. could go away and return to find ane'n 
property faithfully held fmd secure. Towards the middle of 
rlie period of the Persian Empire tLure lire*! one free individual, 
Herodotus, who has a groat interest far im because he was 
aixirmg tne first writers of critical ansi intelligent hbtorv o& 
duftmguishcd from a more priestly or wort chronicle, It i* 
wortlj While to glance hero v«y- briefly at the cireunatauoM 
of kis life. Litter on we eholJ quote from the hfetorv he wrote 
\Y e have already noted the conquest of Babvlonfa bv the 
Aryan feu&w under Qyrm in ffijfi b.c. We hale noted; fur- 
tiiur, that the Persian Empire spread into Egypt, wh™ its hold 
win precarious; and it extended , 1m over A?» Minor. Herodotus 
was bam about 4S4 a.r. in a Greek city of Aaiti Minor, Halicar¬ 
nassus, winch was und,., the over lord,. Lip of the Persians, anrl 
directly under the rule of a political hots or tyrant:. There is 
no sign that be mi obliged either to work far a living or spend 
very much time in the administration nf Lis property. \V e do 
not know the partionlaw of Lk affaira, but ft k that in 

, ni!n ” r C ’f efk TJn «cr farrago rule, ho was able to obtain 
and read und study maniiscri|its of neatly everything that Lad 
been written in the tereek language Wore hi? time. 

tja travelled so far on «ia can gather, with freedom and 
tJj - arehipelogos; he stayed wherever ho 

wanud to stay, and he twins to have found tolerable necom 
modiUian; ho went to Babylon and to Susa, the new capital the 
i damns hud set up in Babylonia to the east of the Tigris- he 
toured a km the coast of the Bfaek Sea, and accumulated a 
coaridurnhfa amount of knowledge about the Scythians the 
Aryan people who were then distributed over South Russia- 
Tt i J l(Ll ?'r espbred the antiquities of Tvrc 

^ mc : mode a bng stay in 

LETpt, lit went anoiit Egypt looking at temples an d monn- 

Z;% & § infor T tio ^ Wo know not only from hire, 

but from otutr evidence tluu in those days the older tempi™ 
and the pyramids (which were- already nearly three thniuand 
leant old) were visited by strings of tourists, n special sort of 
priests acting in, guides. The inscription? t£ sighted 
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scribbled upon t.lm walls remain to this d ay, find many of them 
have been deciphered and published. 

An his knowledge accumiiiaLed^ to ymiml tJie idea ol 
writing a greax history of the attempt! of Persia to cubdiie 
Greece Hut in order to introduce tlunt history he compoaixl an 
account of the past of Greece* Persia* Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
Scythia, and of the geography and peoples of those countries 
Re then eat himself, it is said, to make Mb history known among 
kia friends in lioIicaruaMm by reciting it to them, hut they 
feuhsd to appreciate.! it: and lift then betook himself to Athens, 
the mraft Omirbdiing of all Greek cities at time time. There his 
work was received with applause. We find him in the centre 
of it brilliant circle of intelligent and active-minded people, 
and the city authorities voted him a re ward of ten talents fa 
mm of uionoy equivalent to £2,400} in recognition of Mb literary 
achievement 

3 m w*t will not complete the biography at this mtrat interest¬ 
ing m*n t nor will wu miter into any criticism of Mb garrulous, 
murveS-telling, and moat eutertainmg history. It is a book 
to which all intelligent readers come stxmer or ktai, abounding 
as it docs in illuminating errors and Boswellian chirm. We 
give these particular* her© simply to show that in the fifth 
oenturv b.c s new helot was evident in human 

jflaLre Reading and writing bad already escaped from the 
temple precincts and the ranks of the court scribes- Record 
was no longer coniine'1 to court and temple. A now sort of 
people* these people of leisure and independent tnG&HBj war© 
asking questions, nxchsmgMg knowbdge and tiuwh, and develop¬ 
ing ideas* So beneath fetus march of acmka and feh© policies of 
juotutreM, and above the common lira of illiterate acid in¬ 
curious men, we note the begrauings ofwlrnt is becoming at lost 
nowadays u dominant powur iu human aadr 3j the /red intelli¬ 
gence of tmnkind 

Of that free intelligence w© afalU have more to say when, in 
a subsequent chapter; we lell ol the Greeks in the city stated o t 
the Archipelago and Asia Minor, 

Social Ck&ses Thru* Th&usftnd Yuan Ago, 

W© may summariT^ the diMiisikui of tba last two diaptruh 
here by making n Mt of the chief elements in this complicated 
accumulatmu of human beings whkh made up the lausr Baby¬ 
lonian and Egyptian dvilimtkti of from two thousand Ifike 

i* 
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hundred Lo three thousand years nun. These elements urew up 
find l wen me distinct from one ,-mother in th® great nver valley a 
of the world in tha course of five or six thousand yearn. They 
developed mental dis positions rind traditions raid attitude-, of 
thought one to tin other. The uit dilation in win eh we live 
to-day Ld t imply carrying on end still further developing and 
working out ami rearranging these reliitimialiipfi. Thie La the 
world From which we inherit It i- only by the utterstivi- study 
q| their origin* that we oiui detach Oureelvea from the prejudices 
and immediate idea* oi the particular doss to which vd iiihv 
belong, and begin to understand the social and puli t u n I 
questions oi cur own time. 

(I) Flint, Lhen, came the pdesthood, temple eastern, 
which was the nucleus and the j.-uitlkig intelligence about which 
the primitive civilizations grew. iL was still in these later days 
a greet power in the world, the chief repository of know li dgo 
and tradition, an influence over the live* of everyone, and u 
binding force to hold the community together. But it w&n no 
lunger all-powerful, because its nature madu it conservative and 
inuapUbli. It no longer monopolized knowledge nor initiated 
fresh idma. Learning had already leaked out to other icae 
pledged and controlled people, w ho thought for themselves. 
About the temple system were grouped it* pries is, and priestess, 
its scribes, its physicians, itr magician*,, its lay brethren, 
treasurer, managere, directors mid the like. It owned great 
properties and often boarded huge treasures. 

(2j Over against the priesthood, and originally truing out 
of it, was the court system, bended by a king or a '‘king of kings," 
who Wes in later Assyria and Babylonia a sort of cup tain and 
lay controller of affairs, and in Egypt a god-man who had 
released himself from the control of hie priests. About tbt 
cnonardi were accumulated his sen bee, counsel bra, record 
keepers, agents, captains, and guards. Many of his officials, 
particularly ids provincial cifcruab, had great subordinate 
erstabliahmenut, and were constantly tending to become inde¬ 
pendent . The nobility of tile old river valley civilization arose 
out of tin* court a totem. It was, therefore, a different thing 
iu its origins from the nobility of the early Aryans, which was 
-jl rep Lib lie an nubility of elders and leading men. 

13} At the base of the roria) pyramid was the Jorge and most 
necessary fiiare in tbs community, the tiller t of the *otl. Th*™ 
status varied from ago to age and in diuerent buds: thev were 
free peasants paying taiee, or serf a of the god, or serf* or tenant 
al king or noble, or of a private owner, paying him a rent; 
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in mcjfit cases tax or rem wa* paid in produce. In ill? a tat** 
of th** river valleys they were high cultivators, cultivating com 
fi;ira lively small holdings; they lived together for aafcLy in 
village, nnd Had a common interest m maintaining their irriga- 
tion channels and a mist- of connmmiW in their village life 
The cultivation of the soil is an ex acting occupation; the reasons 
iitul the harvest AuiLuete will not wait for men; children can be 
utilised at an early age, and yo the cultivator oUes is generally 
a P™* ^ educated, olna^toiimi^ by 

of ignorance and the uncertainty of Lin- seasemt, ill-Wormed 
:ind easily put upon. It is capable at Lime? of great passive 
resistance, hut it has no purpose in its round hut crom and 
cmps ] to keep out of debt and board against bod time? So u 
h«A remained to our own days over tin" greater part of Enron* 
ant) Asia. ' 

(4J Differing widely in origin and qua.]itv from the tillers 
of the soil was tfu? nrtt*,r. rfciw, At firet, this uoa probably in 
part a town-fllnvr- cluaa, in part it consisted of peasants who'had 
specialized upon a craft, lint in developing an ait and mystery 
of a* own a technique that had to be taunt before it'could 
be pnietiaod. each rort of oraft probably developed a certain 
11 sdependence and a certain hiasn of community of its own. 
the artisans we re ahk- to got togeth.r and dismiss their album 
more readily than the toiler* M ,> the land, and ihcv were able 
to form guilds to restrict output, maintain rates of n av and 
protect their common interest " 

(5J As the power of the Babylonian rulers spread out be von d 
the onginnl areas of good husbandry into grazing regions and 
■™ fertile districts, :i class of htrdtmm came into existence. 
In the case of Baby Ion i 1 these wore nomadic Semites, the 
Ih'doinn, like the Bedouin «f today. They probably grazed 
their ilocaj over great Areas much as the sheep rancher* of 
Ciihforaia do They were paid mid esteemed much more 
hlglily- fctum Uie 

it*} The first wotAaiU* in tha world weiu shipowner^ llkci 
ihe people of iyrv jand CnQHw. ir aomads «ho carried &nd 
trailed goods us they wandered lx-tween one area of primitive 
«m iratoon and another. In the Babylonian and Assyrian 
world the traders were predominantly the Semitio Anuncan« 
the ancestors of the modem Syr bins, They became a distract 
factor in the life of the community; they formed great hou*e 
hold.- of their own- Usury developed largely in tire b:-a thourand 
™. no. It had been practised even in Sumerian times. 

1 miters needed accommodation: cultivators Wished anticipate 
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their crops- Sayce gives an account. ol the Baby Inman banking- 
house of Egihi, which Jested through several generations and 
outlived the Chaldean Empire. 

(7) A rifles nf ti'inli retailers* one must suppose, came into 
existence with i in- complication of society during the btor 
days of the Jirst cm pi res, but it was not probably of any great 
importance. 

(S) A gr owing oh* ^3 of intiependr.nl propvty aimers. 

(U) As the aniCTiitiee of life itwreosed, there grow up in the 
court, temples, and prosperous private houses a class of domestic 
servants* slaves ur freed slaves, or young peasants taken into 
the housuhold- 

(10J Gang tomkerx .—These were prisoners of war or debt 
slaves, or impressed or deported men. 

(11) Mercenary soldiers.—These also wore often captives or 
impressed men. Sometimes they were enlisted from friendly 
foreign populations in which the military spirit still prevailed. 

(12) Seamen. 

In modem political and economic discussions we are apt to 
talk rather glibly of "Inhour/' Much bus been made of tire 
mitidtirily of labour mid it* sense of community. It is well to 
note that in these first civilizations,, what we speak of ae ‘'labour" 
in represented by five dot diet clasts* dissimilar in origin, tradi¬ 
tion.*, arid outlook—namely, gla^e* 3 r 4, -j, U, 111, and the our- 
tugging part of 12, The "solidarity of labour '' L*. vvu shall limi 
when wo come to study I.lie mechanical revolution of the nine* 
teeuth century a new idea and a new possibility in hmuau 
affaire. 

|5 

Classes Hardening into Castes. 

Let u?, before leaving this disc nation of the social cLupea 
that wen- rk vulopin^ in thtwv fir-', civilizations, devote a little 
attention to their fixity, flow fur did they stand aloof tram 
each Other, and. bow for did they intermingle * So far as the 
classes wo have counted as lb 1U, 11 and 12 go, the servants, 
the gang labourers and slaves, the gang soldiers, and, to a lessor 
extent, the sailors, or at any mte the galley rowers among the 
sailors they wur* l.ilgely recruited classes, they did nut readily 
Olid easily form homes, they won; not distinctively breeding 
cbotsu*; they were probably replenished generation after genera- 
■■ inn by captives. by the failures of other glasses, and especially 
irom tile failures of the clasn of a! null retail urn, and by f*ersiiii*iuii 
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:uid nnpresaniciU from among the cultivators. But BO far us 
Lhfl sudor* go, wit luivo to diutingnisi} between tho mere rower 
iiinl the navigating and ehjpo truing seamen of such ports as 
Tyra and Sidon. The shipowners paBti, no doubt, by insensible 
gradation* into tie mercantile doss, bill Urn navigators roost 
bare mode a peculiar community in the great seaport*, having 
bontes there anti handing on the seeroti* of etaenft to their 
sons. 

The eighth class we have dlstinguiahocl win< certainly a 
pre-carte u* class, oamiriualiy inoreaaed by Urn ueceawon of*the 
heirs and dependants, the widows and retired members of the 
'Vr Jtby and powerful, and continually diminished by the deaths 
or Bpecuhtiva Louses of these people and the dispersal of their 
projufj tiea, The prints and priestcssc? too, so mr ;is all thin 
world west of India went, were not a very reproductive class] 
UJtmy priesthoods wtre cell hate, and that class, too. may also 
be counted as a recruited class. Nor are servant*, sx a rule, 
reproductive. They live in the households of other people; they 
do not havo households and rear large families of their own. 
This leaves us as the rvollv vital citterns of the ancient, civilized 
community: 

(a) The royal and aristocratic class, officials, military officer* 
and the like; 

(b) The mercantile classJ 

tej The town artisans; 

(d) The cultivators nf tho soil; and 
'[’he herdsmen. 

hucl) of thi'wr clfl.-xjef re-jurd its own children in its own 
fashion, uud an naturally kept itself more or less continuously 
distinct from the other a. General education was not organized 
in those ancient *tAt«-.;, education was mainly a luiusehold matter 
IAS it IS still In many purte of India te day), and so it was natural 
and necessary for Lhu sons to follow- in the footsteps of their 
father and to marry women accustomed to their own sort of 
household. Except during times of great political disturbance, 
therefore, there would be a natural untl uoritiiiutuw aejiaratiiifi 
of abuses; which would not, however, prevent exceptional 
individuals from intemifu-ryiug or passing from one class to 
another. Pour aristocrats, would ruiory rich member of the 
mereanfclhf eluaa; ambitious herdsmen, artisane, or Bailors would 
brv-'niiie rick merchants. So far a* one can gather, that wus 
ine general stats of utmim in hath Egypt and jfebvlani* 

1 ll ° ltio ^ Wit* formerly entertained that in Egypt there wmi 
a iiiity of eLi-.:v H, but Uiia appears to be a misconception due 
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to a mismidiii^ oF Herodotns, Tin* only exchiaivo in 

Egypt whkh d ill not inter™ rim 1 tbs eemi-divina royil 

Family. 

At various taints in the social synb.m then- were probably 
derglofirnunt* of cvcdimjveta^. an ictnal Imntng out of mux- 
lopcrs Artifeiiid of iwnuralsr ctaU? possessing fifiettta. for 
example, hnvti among -ill raees and m all ages tended to develop 
Lniilil orqamza U<m* rest doting tlio praotiw of their cm ft and 
tho marriage of members outride their guild. Conquering 
people have ilIso, and especially when there were marked 
ptivaiojxl differences of race. been di&|>r>*ed to keep themselves 
aloof from the conquered, peoples* and have developed an arista- 
erratic fiioliusivpneiss. Snch organi^ationtt of restriotian upon 
free intercoms bav^ come and gone in great variety kt the 
history of all long-standing dviliihttoQB. The tiatursl bound- 
ari m of function were always tiwrti but sometimes they liave 
been drawn sharply and laid sires* upon, and sometime* they 
have bean made little o L There has been a general lendemcy 
among tiu? Aryan peoples to distinguish. noble (patrician) from 
common (plebeian) families; the traces of it are evident through¬ 
out the Literatmfc and life of Europe to-day p and it has received 
a picturesque enforcement in the “science Pi of heraldry- This 
tradition is active even m democratic America. Germany, 
the most methodical of European countries, had in the Middle 
As?&3 a verv clear conception of the fixity of such tiitilitiotions- 
Below the prints? (who thomealvea eonatitutted an exclusive 
class which did not many beneath itself) there were the: 

(g) Knights—the military and official caste* with hfiraJtlia 
coat*' "of-arui^'. 

{b and c) The .lUtigemtaud—th* merdumte. shipping people, 
and artisunn: untl 

(fi) Tlie Biiiicn istand—the cultivating aorta or peasants* 

Medieval Germany wont a* far as any of the Western heirs 
of tlio first great eiviiizfttjofi* towards n fixation of claesee. The 
j lira ip far less congenial both to the English* apes king people 
and to the Trenail and Italians, who. by a sort of instinct, favour 
a tree movement from class to class. Such exclusive ideas 
began at first among, and were promoted chiefly by. the uppor 
dassea, but it ia a ntiturd response and a natural Nemesi* to 
such idea? that the rnaea of the excluded should presently range 
themselves in attiagoniam to their super lore. It was in Gttmany, 
at ^- e shall RHS in tha concluding chapter* of this story, that the 
conception of a natural and necessary conflict, "the claw war,” 
between the miscellaneous multitudes of the disinherited ["the 
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cksa-conscious proletariat 1 ' yf tin? Marxist) uud the niters and 
merchants first arose. It wa.? an idea mow acceptable to the 
German mind than to tins British or Fri ffH i 

But before wo come to that conflict, wo must- tisTHsi 4 long 
history of many centuries. 


C<Utt in India, 

If now we turn eastward irr-m ihia main de vajopment of 
civilization in the world between (Vntxnl Asia and the Atlantic 
to the social development of India in the 2,000 years nest before 
the Christian cm, we find certain broad and very interesting 
ihSTdftii'cCii The fir?H of these lj that sc find, such a fixity of 
classes in process of establishment as no other part of the world 
can present. This fixity of ukfsce Lh tnown to Europeans iw 
Gw institution of carte (front auta, a. word of Portuguese origin: 
rho Indian word ia taron. colour)* Its origin* * re still it, com¬ 
plete obscurity, but it was certainly well rooted in the Ganges 
Valkv before the days of Alexander the Great. It is h com¬ 
plicated horiBwutal division of the social 5t met tire into cloaca 
nr castes, the mem hers of which may neither eat nor intermarry 
with perrons of a lower caste under penalty of becoming out- 
earie, and who may also "lose caste » for'variona ceremonial 
negligences and .tofitominU- By losing caste «, man tlws iiol 
sink to a lower caste: he become* outcast. 

The various subdmstoiLi of caste na- v*r v complex; monr 
arc practical|y trade organizations*. Each caste Las iU local 
organizatiou which mam t ame discipline, distributes vnrtoua 
chanties, looks after its own poor, protects the common interest* 
of Its members, and examines the credentials of newcomer* 
from other districts. I'lhete is little to check the pre tensions 
uf a tro veiling Hindu to be of a higher caste than in h-gitimatclv 
Ida.} Originally, the four main castes seem to have been: 

The Brahmin* —the priest? and teachers ; 

The Kdiatriyos—the warriors; 

'ihe Vaisyut liftrdsnjeii, money-lenders, merelionte. n. |,| 

land-owners; 

The Eudriis: 

And, out aide the castes the Pi 1 rial is. 

But those, primary division* have tong ken complicated bv 
auMmmon into a mult junto of minor Mates, all eichmye each 
hoirlmg lu mt-uilwrs to 00c definite way of living and one ’group 
of onociates. In Bengal she Kahatrlvas and VaisTfna have 
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largely disappeared. . , . But this is too intricate a question 
for us to deal with here in any detail. 

Next to this extraordinary fission and complication of i he 
social body we have to note that the Brahmins. tlu; priests and 
teachers of the Indian world, unlike so many Western priest¬ 
hoods. are a marrying, reproductive and exclusive class, taking 
no recruits from uny other social Jtmtum. 

Whatever may have been the original incentive to this 
extensive fixation of class in India, there can be little doubt of 
the rule played by iko Brahmins as the custodians of tradition 
and tile only teachers of the people in sustaining it. By sotno 
it is supposed that the first throe of the four original castes, 
known also as the ’‘twice-born,” were the descendant* of the 
Vedie Aryan conquerors of India, who eeLabliehcd these hurd* 
aud-fast separations to prevent racial mixing with the con¬ 
quered Sudres and Pariahs, The Sudras an; represented as a 
previous wave of northern conquerors, and the Pariahs are the 
original Dm vidian inhabitants of India. But these speculations 
an? not universally accepted, -md it U, perhaps, rather Um ease 
that the uniform conditions of life in the Gauge* valley through¬ 
out tong centuries served to stereotype a difference of cLasses 
that have never had thr same ntsadiastncss of definition under 
the niun- various and variable comlitionB of the greater world 
to the Weak. 

However caste arose, there can be no doubt of it.- extra¬ 
ordinary hold upon the Indian mind. In the sixth century E.t*. 
arose Gautama, the great teacher of Buddhism, proebuming, 
"As the four streams that How into the Gan gee lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters in the holy river, sn all who 
believe m Buddha cease to bt Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vuutyas, 
and Sudros.” His teaching pjcvailod in India for fcotnis cen¬ 
turies; it spread over Chino, Tibet, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Turkestan. Mant-huria; it is to-day the religion of il large fraction 
of the human raw. but It was fluidly defeated mid driven out of 
Indian lift- by the vitality aid persistence of f.hc Brahmins and 
id their custo idea*. 


|7 

The Srjutcrn of the Mandarins. 

In China wo find a social system travelling along yd another, 
and onlv a very roughly parallel line i.u that followed hv 1 lit" 
TuA ifttr find Western civillMtinns. The Chinr-i ctviHrfltaoii oven 
more than the Hindu is organised for peace, and the warrior 
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pluvi ik small part in it* social whetnc. As in the Indian 
i 'iition, tlit* lemling diiv an iiiU.dlettii.vl outs; lesd pnotly 
than the Brahmin and more official. But unlike the Brahmins, 
t | J( . mandarins, who are the literate men of China, are not, a 
e.vffe: one i- not a mandarin by birth, hut by education; man- 
tlarina are drawn by education and examination from all ola«ea 
of the community, and the son of r, mandarin has no prescript iv& 
right to succeed his fattier. A? a consequence of these differ- 
moee. white the Brahmin* of India are, as o class, i^iu.raiit wen 
oi tlisir own soured books, mentally slack, and full of a pre¬ 
tentious assurance, the Chinese mandarin has the energy that 
comes from hard mental work. But dace his education so far 
hits been almost entirely a scholarly study of the classical 
Chinese literature, lib influence has been entirely conservative 
Before the day- of Alexander the Great, China had already 
formed itself and SOt its feet in the way in which it was still 
i ilkine hi the year a n. 1SJOO Invaders and dynasties have 
munit jnd gone, but the routine of life of the yellow civilization 
has remained unchanged. 

The traditional Chinese social system recognized four main 
classes below the priest-emperor 

(<t) The literary class, which was equivalent portly t>-> the 
officials of Hit Western world and partly to its teachers and 
clerics. In the rime of Confucius its education included archery 
and horsemanship. Hites and in mac, history and mathematics, 
completed tlu? "She Aceura[dfahmonirt," 

(fi} The cultivators of the land, 

(c) The art waits. 

fd) The mercantile doss, 

Ihil since from the earliest times it has treem the Chinese 
m; to divide the landed jies.-cssions of a man among all bin 
sonfl, there has never teen in Chinese history any oln-s of great 
laud-oivnere renting their land to tenants, such *0 moat other 
countries have displayed. The Grin esc land has always been 
out up into email ho tilings, which are chiefly freeholds and 
cultivated intensively There are landlord* in Cl linn who Own 
one or a few farms and rent them to tenant*, hut there are no 
great, permanent estates. When n patch of land, by repeated 
division, is too small to sustain o man, it u» sold to some pros¬ 
pering neighbour, and the former owner drifts to one of tire 
great towns of China to join tko mna* of wage-earning worker? 
there, In China, for many centuries, there have been these 
masses of town papulation with scarcely any property at all 
men neither serfs nor slaves, but held to their daily work by 
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their utter impeeuni (nosin',*, From such masses it is that Uie 
eoUiiera needed by the Chinese Govcrameut are recruited, Jtnd 
hIko such gang Jflbour as has been needed for the mating of 
canals, the building of wails and tlio like has been drawn. The 
war captive and Lho slave ekes play a Kiiiiilier part in Chinese 
liL-story Llian in any more westerly record of these ages hut'oro 
the Christian era. 

One fact, we may note, is common to all the ho three ston&s 
of developing social structure, and that is the imiujeim* power 
exercised by the educated okaa in the early stages be!ore the 
crown or tilt' commonalty began to read and, caurc-quimtly, 
to think for itself. In India, by reason of ihtir L'Scluaivtinc^s, 
the Brahinine, the educated class, retain their influence to this 
dav; over the mooses of Ciiina, along entirely different lines and 
because of the complexities of the written language, the man- 
dariiinte has pro vailed The diversity of race and tradition in 
the mure various and eventful world of the West has delayed, 
and pcrhajK arrested for ever, any parallel organization of the 
specially intellectual elements of society into a class ascendancy, 
in the Western world, as we have already noted, education early 
“slopped over," and soaked away out of the control of any 
special class; it escaped from the limitation of caster ami priest¬ 
hood* and traditions into tire general lift of the community. 
Writing and reading had beta simplified down to a point when 
it wm? no longer juissible to make a cult and mystery of them. 
Iti may be due to the peculiar elaboration and difficulty of the 
Chinese characters, rather Ilian to any racial difference, that 
the wiuf thing did not happen to a like extent in China. 

$3 

A Sv-JUttuiTtj of Ten Thousand Ytons. 

In these luid six chapters we hare traced in outline tire 
whole process by which, in the course of 10,000 or 1,2,000 years 
—tliftt is to Bay, in something between 30U mid 400 generations 
—man ceased to k? a rare, hungry, prowling, rather unsocial 
animal, thinly distributed about the warmer parte uf the earth, 
and became an abundant social creature aw arming densely over 
the mere favourable region* of the old world. Toil began, 
enslavement—and security. In that period mankind wfcsed 
fumi the stage of early Neolithic husbandry, in which the 
i'rimitive ukin-ohd family tribe reaped and stored in their rude 
umtl hutr tire ndld-growing fodder and grain-bearing grader 
with rickiea of stone, to the days of the fourth century a.c,. 
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hi'Ei all round tlir ftkcareu ns the Mediterranean .md up th^ 
X Lit-, and auro,^ Ani rt tn India. and again ovut tbs great alluvial 
areas of Chinn, spr^td the field* ol human cultivation and busy 
dtie*, great temples, mid tin? coming and going of human 
coifunercs. GalleyE and lutecn ^iled sliipa entered and left 
crowded harbours, and their ireful way from headland 

to hcudlttud mid from headland to island, keeping always cluac 
to th m land. Fheetdoian shipping under Egyptian ownora was 
pewtrating to the East Indies and perhaps oven further into 
the Pacific* We have Bushmen rook jmintinga in South Africa 
showing white men with headdresses of a typo worn for a time 
m Assyria und known aba in North Europe, but, unknown a* 
in di ggnona in Africa- Across the deserts of Africa and Arabia 
nud through Turkestan toiled tho ettmvnn* with their remote 
trade; silk was already coming from Chinn p ivory from Central 
Africa, and tin from Britain to din centres of this bow life 
in the varid- Dans^ius waa already mak i n g Damask* and 
1 l>amaaccniiiy 1 aleak Men had learnt to weuvo fine linen and 
dtdk&tc Fabrics of coloured wool: they could bleach and dye; 
ikev hud iron as well oa copper, bronze, silver, and i^old ; they 
had made the mtm beautiful pottery md porcelain; there was 
U&rdEy a variety of precious stone in the world that they had 
iiot found and cut and polished; they could imn and write; 
divert the courses of rivers, pile pyramids* and make walk « 
thousand miles long. The hundred centuries or so In which all 
Ltiis hud been achieved may seem a Jong time in eoinjiarisnn 
with the threescore and ten years of a eingh human life, but 
it i 9 attedy iueoufiiderable in comparison with the stretch*^ of 
geologic 4.1 time. Measuring backward from tho®e Ale rand nan 
cstiea to the days of the first stonn implements. the ro-dro-carinate 
implements of the Pliocene Agt\ giv« ud an extent of tune fully 
n. hundred times m long. 

Wo have tried in this account, and with the help of maps 
ami figures and time charts, to give a just idea oi i-he order and 
sli.ipo of these eventful centurion of man's development. Our 
business is with that outline, We have named but a few names 
of individuals; though henceforth the personal imtnee must 
increase in number* But the content of this 0udine that wc 
have dts.wu here m a few diagram* and aborts cannot hut touch 
the imogmatbrn ii only wo could look eloselior, we should 
sac through all tlie^s sixty centuries a procession of lives muft 1 
and more akin iu their hbullion to our own* We have akuwu 
kuw th# painted PaltfoLithic savage gave place to the HeoUikic 
cultivator* a type of miui still 10 be found in the backward 
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plm-es «f he world, We hare given! an illustration of Sumerian 
frulditihi oupted from a >carved stone that won set up long before 
Lin:- d&jfl when s.kt? Semitic Sargon I conquered the hind, Dav 
by day 3otne bitsy brownish man curved those figures, and* no 
doubt, whittled as he carved. In thorn days the phiiii of the 
Egyptian delta was crowded ’with gongs of swarthy workmen 
unloadmg the stone that had come down the Nile To add a 
fresh course to the current pyramid. One might paint & thou- 
sand zceftois from those ages: of some hawker merchant in Egypt 
spreading hte stock of Babylonish garments before the eyes of 
some pretty, rich lady: of a miscttlaneoiiis crowd a warming 
between the pylons to some temple festival at Thebes; of an 
excited!, dark-eyed audience ol Cretans, like the Spaniards ul 
to-day, watching a hull-fight^ with the bull-fighters in trousers 
and tightly girded, exactly like any contemporary buli-fiphtcr; 
nf children learning their cuneiform signs (at Nippur the day 
exercise tile* of a school have been found); of a woman with 
a sick husband at home Blipping into some great temple in 
Carthage to make a vow for hk recovery. 

Or perhaps it is a wild Greeks skin-clad and armed with * 
bronze aie T standing moii^niess on some Illyrian mountain- 
ophsL struck with amnzomemt at Ids first vision of a many-oared 
Cretan galIcy crawling like a groat insect across the amethystine 
mirror of the Adriatic Sea, Lie went horns to tell his folk * 
"trurige story of a monster, Eri&jretts with Ills hundred arms, 
Of millioTus of such ststubes in each of these 20o cencmtionfi is 
the fabric of this history wuresn, Bu£ unless thov mark the 
presence of a primary *r-am or join, wc cannot pause now tn 
examine any of these stitched. 


§0 

Plastic and Pkiuritd Art in the Ancicni World. 

l-ei ui* however, before we go on to the thottsaud-vc ir 
struggle and Interaction of Aryan and Semite in the Western 
world that constitutes the main substance of the next three 
books of this Outline, give two brief sect ions to record the 
appeanumo of a conscious search for beauty in men's lives. 
In two books we have told how man arose from the condition 
nf a wandering rare animal to the multitudinous, toilsome, but 
^cured and more abundant life of cmhxiirion. For a fortunate 
minority civilisation meant great rrleuaei* of energy; for oil it 
meant a certain freedom from urgent feal and necessity* Anti 
th* releiUMxl energy flowed into a pfobngation of ’ 1 play " into 
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the adult life and into a conscious scroti for delights. Mud 
oeased to b& wholly occupied in the st-nfidi ft >r food and shelter 
He lifted iii 3 eye-3 to Ijeauty. Even the Neandert haler animal 
wftfl not wholly a beast. It collected shells find curious ^eii€- 
mui such-Iiko odd things ond wore them, it would Boom* for 
pleasure fuid adornment. 

In the later Palaeolithic time thet* W*S fc M Wo hare tinted 
already, a ccnuiidonibta outbreak of drawing and carving. Them 
things were done for pleasure. Nr> doubt they also had a 
nmsric dgnificatior. that was inevitable. There is an inciirnbic 
tendency In the humrin Dmu) to Overload thingii with per^fial 
dgtdficjtnoe. To t-hid day people seel that jewels or ornaments 
are lucky of ttflluoky, and no doubt Pabuditliio man i bought 
that his drawing &t animals had a propuiouv effect nn tin 
game. But some of hia afcatu&tted were manifestly burlesque. 
Much stress has been kid on the fact that a great, proportion 
of the PalaaoUthfc paintings nod drawings that have survived 
are hi rhirk ejivea find obscure comers* But these may !>e Only 
a small remnant of the decoration with which early man covered 
the trees and rocks of hia lima. The exposed would have been 
destroyed naturally Ln a few years 

Later Fobefitithin man draw and carved; he danced, m hj- 
drawings testify, and dancing stems to Imply rhythmic shunting* 
find beatings* Hera are the first factors of fine art and music h 
Thr shelter that lie built and the hut- and hoioa of early 
Neolithic man were, however, sternly utilitarian; it only as 
drillzation iluwned and & ccjmdottbh' (^cumulation of popula¬ 
tion was achieved, that tin ahriue and tbr head imiu hut l-c^an 
to he something more than mere shelters, and cqusciou* uredii- 
lecture begiui. Insensibly men came to feel t feat a building 
might have dignity and mystery*, might impress by its grace 
and beauty. 

Perhaps tlu -1 most considerable building efforts Stone Age 
m*n ever made were the bfiirows in which great men mere 
interred Always then vw a central cluimber of big piled 
slones mid then earth or mud brick. The great pyramids of 
Egypt* thoBe vant graceless bulks, are essentially huge barrows 
of atone. Silbnry flill in England i fin turth pyramid These 
accumulations were oriented with great eiira; the Egyptian 
pyramido indicate ocmsiderable mechanical filrill a« well as a 
ii hi pend qua mass effort; but one can scarcely fl|ieak of arohi- 
lecture in connection with these piles. 

The arehiiectd of the Mesopotamian reidou anil those oT 
the Kite valley began with Very little knowledge of each other'e 
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activities and had little or no influence upon tack other. The *t 
Tinit forms were in each e&s* daigr ruim^i bv the f^TuIij-uitk^ 
of aim-dried mud bricks and timber. The Sumerian, however, 
bad Httle stone? available; the Egyptian, on tbo other hand, had 
abundant and various atone close at hand* easily quarried and 
easily got to the Nila* Sun-dried bricks art* compressible;, 
they necessitate a bimcionmg-out of rho walb at the base, and 
Uoth the Stiuiorian- Baby Ionian and the Egyptian building* 
We that doping ol the" outer wall that gives them their dis¬ 
tinctive air of dignified pcirrnafiinice,. The inner passages were 
narrow because of tbe jet uum^tmd difftmdrics nf carrying a 
rofif. In Sumem* tin# Lmi^rUmt buildings derokiped into the 
“zjggtmit” form, which couLhmed to bu ohwWtenstic of thto 
region, A xiggurat is a staged, many-storied buLlding; each 
story h narrower tlian the one below and .he* a terrace abort 
it with staircftscs. The softer brick is faced with tilra and 
harder burnt brick* The rvm&InR we new excavate in these 
regions a re only the stumps of the original buildings which 
often towered to seven or eight stories. Pillars worn rurely or 
nevfcr ttsed in the earlier Mesopotamian areliltexture—'there 
wae no suitable matt 1 rial—and the chambers seem generally 
to have been vaulted not with, arches but with each counts 
of brinks on the missive wall coming In a little more than 
the one below. There ore. however t massive brick pillar* in 
Sumerian buildings at Ur and at Kish. Decorative effects 
wvre gut with buttress and brick panvk. Stucco [ind terra¬ 
cotta play a large part in the omameuLal work. Stone appears 
in carved slabs and for such like special uaaa. It Ls only when 
wc reach Assyrian architecture that we come into a atone region 
and the buildings begin to be faced with atone masonry and 
freely adorned with stone. It is only when communications 
have developed with Egypt, in the second millwnihmi b.o., 
that the stone pillar appears in the Enjdirates-Tigris region. 

The Egyptian architecture never produced many-storied 
pika of the xigguxut type. Except the pyramids, obelisks and 
pylons, Egyptian architecture’ kept broad ami low. The stone 
appear* drat us a substitute for wood, stone iintd* j \tni beams 
replace wooden onea aiid imitate their thapes. Woideji supperte 
give place to rounded pillars of intone. Upon which pillars the 
form* of tneu and animal* arc presently painted or carved in 
reiki, One early temple, the temple of the Sphinx, hoclt to 
and contemporary with the pyramids is largely carved out of 
the living rock, it has no columns. Columns and colonnade 
appear about the time of the XII tb Dynasty- 
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The great days of tbs Egyptian style were in the time 
of the XV'IQtfa Dynasty- To that period we owe the huge 
assembly o! temple buildings at The bes. The XlXtk Dynasty 
m also a great dynaexy of builders, 

Sculpture and painting is ere at first entirely accessory to 
the master art uf architecture in both cep tan of civilisation 
Sculpture began sa relief and the curved pylon,; painting 
hlkd the panel and covered the blank walL To the dry 
Egyptian climate we the preetaTatitm of great apace* of 
wtmdutfully painred surface, representing a tho u sa nd aspects 
nf everyday Egyptian life »nd revealing much of the thought 
and imagination of these popple. Ilia records of Assyria and 
Babylon nr* sparing in comparison* 

rise vEgeiui archil teturs htus n distinctive quality of its own* 
but on tlio whole it Li i* loser to the Egyptian than to the Baby¬ 
lonian in spirit. Pillars are used early, and the buildings have 
a labyrinthine arrangement quite different from either Egyptian 
or Baby ionian. ground plana. Fresco pain Ling and mosaic wen 
carried to u very high level. 

While these three great arts developed there was also in alt 
these civilizations an enormoua output of cut and engraved 
gems* goldsmith's work and other me to! work, mall iLafcueti«* 
mmlefa *ml mcbdifcv toys and onumtn^ scate* la*k thrones, 
and gruceTnJ furnishings. Wood and ivory carving were beau¬ 
tifully done. Crete tvna particularly productive ul beautiful 
golii work juui of pottery. Tbs Cretan vasea were traded all 
over the ancietil Orient. 

§ 10 

lit&itlttre, Drawl and Mn&ic i ni thz Amimt IfprfcL 

Imaginative literature and music do not seem to have been 
t-o highly developed in the ancient civilizations as tha arto tlmt 
appeal to tlm eye. Tale-telling haa been an important thing 
thing in human life dnee speech began, and the most important 
ulenmiiitt of prose literature, a of phrase, invcatiiui* 

character study, are to be found wherever two or thn.-s w^rneit 
of imy race gossip together. Breams, very often mcmMroiu 
and embodying tin* reactions against tbs necessary suppresaireis 
o! primitive eociuty, supplied a fivntaatio riemmfr in the early 
tula. Talcs have always eked themselves out by dramatic 
^eflLurcfa and interlink* except among die very coldest and 
most restrained people, and from an early age ihb memory qi 
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trre»t events, the procedure of great occasions, was sustained 
by periodic narrative ditm.v't, in which. speech and chant, 
imitation, rhythmic movement and iiifftrtuueutal sound were 
inextricably interwoven. 

These things were m human life before civilization; and 
the familiar forma of story and sketch and homely dance went 
on no doubt among the common folk of the ancient civilizations, 
..vJien the periodic commemorations were exalted to become the 
ceremonial of the temples. But though the priests took up 
various systems of legends, the Creation story for example, imd 
expanded many of rhe primitive fables into a complex mythology, 
thev do not seem to luivo cast them into moulds of bculltdful 
language. The spectacle was tin- thing. Neither in Egypt 
nor in Babylonia wjls there: any serious development of the 
drama as such. The pcatnnta had their show perhaps, but no 
one else heeded it. The possible dramatic developments ol the 
Kgc.m peoples wc do not yet understand sufficiently to discuss. 
Perhaps they had no drama. They had exhibitions of a crueller, 
intciwer interest. The bull-flght was their common entertain' 
merit. The probably kindred Etruscans, like the pre-European 
American civilizations, entertained themselves hv butchering 
*1 avcs and making captives fight for life before them. 

Thu writer is unable to discover any record at nil of pro¬ 
fessional stnry-teflejs, or story-chunters in the life of these old 
civilizations, even in the visage lift. If there were no proles 
atonal memorizes, then until the art of writing had developed 
there could he little expansion of literary art. People would 
hare flashes of happy expression, but they would not be pre- 
iervod to grow into a literary method and tradition. The 
Earliest Egyptian writings seem‘to ho charnia and other recites, 
moral aphorisms, bare records. Tlie people of both Egypt 
and Sumer probably took themselves for granted to on amazing 
extent, and after childhood indijged very rarely in wonder or 
drean:> of adventure. They were simple, practical peoples. 
Even about death the Egyptians were astotnulingly practical. 
They furnished forth the dead with cure and comfort, Die 
greatest Ejryptum talc was the story, told with a hundred 
variations, of the joymev of the departed if ml to Oriri?; it "ns 
a simple, morel, unmet*physical Baedeker of the other world, 

the Book of the Dead. . , , , 

The Jews were yet to develop their book, the Bret book Of 
power in the world, the Bible, which, su I shall tell, effected a 
synthesis of many of the shattered dements of the old Semitic 
world. The Aryans were reciting in their woodlands, hut they 
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hud nui yet learnt to write down the tide* and hyrnm of their 
suiger*. 

in all tin- ancient wadd miusiu never hec&nw detached mid 
4u art 4ii itself; it wo* always ancillary to elnint or dimce. 
Aneient music had rhythm, had melody, but it had tun hur- 
monies It was Lull ted or bunged or blown more or less in 
niiisa m. Women and youth* sang ail octavo higher than the 
men. Stamping, ha nd-clapping, primitive drumming helped, 
Tkb is true utm of the Jewish and Crook mu m up to tbs begin- 
rung? of the Christum era, Arab music still knows no thing of 
hiLEiuon^r. Thu music comets of rhythmical cadences with n 
milter monotonous melody. Voices, etxings, cymbals go in 
unison to the incessant throb of tire tambourines- 'l’hia is 
probably a perfect dUrvjv&J u { the music of Egypt and Babylon. 

Thu pictures and sculpture? o! the ancient civ ilia* lion? 
representing niudcaJ jwrlormjmet^ suggest exactly that. Hu? 
drum ia rJiown in a variety of forma and the timbrel or torn* 
hour Lie, Tim cymbal-i clothed—Urey am shown in Assyrian 
relief*—and the Egyptian aiatrnm gave a jangling nude flow of 
melodious sounds, 'There wt: r© Ihitoa and double flutes, ilagOOtets 
and nuiLiih organs There wore horns and metal trumpets, 
mm pie trumpets that merely utuored bud bloats ut buLiani 
[K>ints, iinnJJy, growing out of the Neolithic boa there wen - 
a number of Btiiiiged iinfirunactiTiS across which the player drew 
cither Ins ihigera or a plectrum - The* were the lyre , the harp, 
the psaltery, the lute itnd dulcimer. The Jute enhanced in* 
^uinxis with a re^juaking go uni -shaped body, Tim miuidolme 
bta tliia ahapti mko, The twurju m the kte p * vulgar little d@- 
fondant. The harp was perhaps. the largest and hmt developed 
of ancient musical imstumienb*. The dulcimer was a stringed 
in him mom with a horizontal Iraitie, 

Jml literature in the ancient world waa unable to develop 
te> the lull bocaujM ol the imperfect development of writing, o 
uniiiu: vui restrained by the want of a practicable notation. 
Abn luui much the same ears and imaginations then m now, 
but they canid not kfcep hold of Uie ^abject or ha_nti on their 
adibvemeuta to auppJy freak T*amt® of departure to their sue- 
ceaoara. 


BOOK IV 

JUDEA, GREECE, AND INDIA 

CHAPTER 18 


THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES AND THE 
PROPHETS 

§ I. The Pfoce af the Ismtlitzs § 3. The Jett* « People of 
in //wtory, Mixed Origin, 

h 2 . Saul, iMvirt, ami Sdvrnrm, i 4 . The Importance of the 

Hebrew Prophet*. 

H 

W E an now w i» f-ositlon to place in theirproper relation 
ship to tliia general out lino of h naim history tin- Lo-JicilU^ 
mud [lie most remarkable collection of ancient document« 
in tbe world. Unit oollection which is known to all Christian 
peoples He the Old Testament. VVe find in these documents 
the most interesting and valuable light# upon the development 
of civilization, and the clearest indications of a now spirit that 
was coming into human affairs during the ‘struggles of Egypt 
ami Assyria for predumimuicv in the world of men. 

AH the book* that' constitute the Old Testament were cer¬ 
tainly in. existence, and in very much their present form, ut 
latest by the year JOu n.c. Most of ihem were protab ly recog- 
niztjl us tutcred writings in the time of Alexander the Great 
<330 u.C.). They were the eaurod literature of n people, the 
Jews, who, exoept for a small remnant of common jieopte, hod 
recently been deported to Baliylimia from their own "country 
in 687 b.c. by Nebuchadnezzar II. Lho Chaldean, They had 
returned to their city, Jerusalem, and had rebuilt Ihdr u-tuple 
there under the auspices of Cyrus, that Persian conqueror who, 
we havr: already noted, in 63b B.o. overt brow' Nahotiidtis. the 
East of the Ckaldr.itn rulers in Babylon, The Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivity had Usted about fifty yews, and many authorities are of 
opinion that there wan h utinridrmblc admixture during that 
period both of r«eo and ideas w ith the Bubyloni mis. 
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The position of the land of Judea and of Jenmlem t it* 
capital* is a peculiar one. The country a band-shaped strip ho- 
twwn the Mediterranean to the west and the desert beyond the 
.Iordan to Use east: through it lies the an turn! high road between 
the Hittites, Syria r Assyria, and Baby Ionia to the north and 
Egypt to the ronHj. It was ft country predestined* therefore, 
to a Htormy hurtury. Acit Egypt, and whatever power wb? 
e^endaot in the north* fought for empire; against ite people 
they fought for a track route, It had itself not the are& T the 
agricultural po^biljttes. nor the minera] wealth to be Important. 
Tlie story of Its people that these scriptures have preserved 
runs like a commentary to the greater history of the two systems 
of eiviliaation to the north and smith and of the aea peoples to 
the west. 

These scriptures consist of n number of diflerent elements. 
The first five books, the Pentateuch, were early regarded with 
peculiar respect. They begin in the form of a nnivermtl history 
rith a double account of the Creation of the world and 
mankind, of the early life of the race* and of a great Flood by 
which, except for certain favoured indirieltmts, mankind was tk- 
stmyed. This Hood story is very’widely distributed in ancient 
tradition; it may he & memory of that flooding of the Mediter¬ 
ranean valley which occurred In the Nt-'olltbk- ago of id unkind - 
Or it may recall eome great catastrophe in Georgia and tho 
Caspian region Excavation* have revealed Babylonian versions 
of both ilu- Creation etory and the Flood story of prior datf to 
iliu restoration of the Jews, and it m therefore argued by Biblical 
critics that those opening chapters were acquired by the Jews 
during their captivity. They eonsititrite the firet ten chapter? 
ui Genesis, 

There follow* a history of the fathom ond fanntlere of the 
Hebrew nation, Abraham, IsaaC* and Ji&ib. They are pfifr 
center! oa pttiriareha! Bedouin chiefs, living the life of nomad in 
«hrpfurd^ in the country between Babyja&ia and Egypt. The 
e\istin£ Biblical account is said by the critics to !w m &de up out 
of several prenexiiding radons; but whitera i; origins, the 
story, as wf] have it to-day, Is full of colour and vitality, Wliat 
Irt called Palatine to-day was at that, time the land uf Canaan, 
inhabited by a BeMtlc people culled the Cammnit^. closely 
rt Uted to the Fhcnnkittm who founded Tyre and Sidon* and fro 
the Amoritea who took Babylon and. under Hammurabi, fcmndtul 
the Brat Babylonian Empire. 

Tlie Otnaanitee were a settled folk in the days—which were 
porfmjps contemporary with the day? nf Hammurabi—when 
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■Abr aham ‘a flocks aiirt beryls parsed through the fluid. Tho God 
of Abraham. say# the Biblt narrative* promised tbii aiuiiiug 
fund of prosperous dities tp him and %o his children. lo ibt 
xynk of Genesis the reader must go tu read how Abraham, Using 
childly doubted thin prom be. and of the birib e of T*hma «d 
,tnd baac* And in Gfexuigbi, too, ho will tind the lives of isuac 
.likI JriL’fibj whose name was duWig^d to BotAI, and of the twelve 
-onti of farad „ bju I how hi the days. of a great. famine. they went 
down hi to Egypt, With that, 'Genesis Lho brat book of the 
Pentateuch, ends. TU next hook, Exodus. ia concerned with 
the story of Muses, 

11 io story of the settlement and slavery of the eJiiJdrcai ol 
tamet In Egypt is a difficult one- There b an Egyptian mtord 
of & settlement of certain Semitic peofdna in the land ol Goshen 
by the Pharaoh ttflmeees EL, and it i& state*l that they were 
drawn into Egypt by want of food. But of the life and career 
nf Mo*ea there lb no* Egyptian record at all. there b no account 
of any plagues nf Egypt or of any Pluu-aoh who was drowned 
in the lied Sea. There ia much about the ±tory of Mowfc that 
liiUj a mythical flavour, and one of the most remarkable incidents 
in it, his concealment Ly his mother in an ark of bulrushes, has 
also been found in an ancient Sumuriaii legend. 

The Sumerian etory of jargon I runs as follows; "Sargorip 
the powerful king, tbs king of Akkadia am I; my mother won 
poor, iny father L knew not; the brother of my Father lived in 
the moon tains. , . . My mother* who was poor, awretly g* Vtf 
birth to mo; she placed me in a h&iktJ- of &bv stmt up the 
month of it with bitumen, shu a bandon ed me to the river, 
which did not overwhelm tut. The river bore me away and 
brought me to Akki the irrigator- Ahfei the irrigator received 
uie in the goodness of his heart, Akki the irrigator reared 
me to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made me a gardener* My 
service a gardener wus pleasing unto Istar and 1 became 
king/ 1 

Ttiis y perplexing. Still more perplexing is tho discovery 
of a day tablet written by the Egyptian governors of a city in 
Gamut a to the Pharaoh Amraophi* IV. who came in the XVLIBb 
Dynasty before Raineses II. apparently mentioning the Hebrew* 
by njliyu ^Tlli ^f^lnnng t hi-it. t ta L l Y ii[V <)Vijrr11 hT ) Hl jj CiflttHlii 
ii-'inifcpiJy, If the Hebrew?! Urre ^anqiisi’Inj; C&DAftU Lo tin lime 
of the XVLLltii Dynasty, they could not imva been uuitle cap¬ 
tive mill oppressed, before they conquered Oauiuui, by iUmesse 
11 of Uin XIXHi Dynttaty. But it is tjuitu umiunit&mliibb Lhttt 
tile Exodus story, written long after tiie e^eaU it narrates, 
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may have cuncentmted aud simplified, and perhaps personified, 
and tpalidtod, what wan really a long fuiiI complicated hifllory 
of tribal invasions One Hebrew tribe may have drifted down 
into Egypt and become enslaved, while the other* were already 
attacking tie undying Cannanitc cities. It b even possible 
that the hind of the captivity wh^ nut Egypt (Hebrew, Misroim), 
but filisrim in the north ol Arabia, on die cither «de of the Red 
Sea. These questions are discussed luliv tiud a.jiitcly in the 
Enctfdopiidia BiUica (articles Most# and Exodus} t to uhick die 
curious reader must Is? referred. 

Two other books ol the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy end 
Lc sit hum, are concerned with the Law and the priestly rules. 
The hook ,_, f [somber- takes up Lhe '.v^ndermc- of the Israelites 
in i ho tlcncrt and their invasion of Canaan. 

Whatever the precise particulars of the Hebrew invasion of 
Canaan nifty be* there can be no doubt tlutl the country they* 
invaded bid changed very greatly ernes the days of the legotukry 
premise, mads centuries before, to Abraham. Then it seems 
to have been lwgnly a Semitic land, with many nres|«iKiua 
trading cities. But great waves of strange peoples bod wanked 
along this coast, We ha ire already told haw the dark Iberian 
or Mediterranean people^ id Italy and Greece, the peoples of 
that dEgean civiJimtiou which culmi'iutcd at Cnoss^, were 
hemg assailed by the southward movement of Aryan*speaking 
racee i-anb us the Italians and Greek*, and how Cnoasoa wily 
sacked about 1,400 b.o,, and destroyed altogether about 1,0(M1 
£(.c. It is new evident that the people of these Aegean seaports 
Were Crossing the sea in search of securer land rests. They 
invaded the Egyptian delta and the African coast to the west, 
they formed alliances with ike Hittiles and other Aryan or 
Aryan! zed raeoi. 

Tliis happened after the time of Rameau H, in the time of 
Rauiescs III. Egyptian monuments record great _-e& fighti,. 
and also a march of these people along the const of Palestine 
inwards Egy pt. Their transport wua in (hr: ox carts charm- 
t eristic of the Aryan tribes, and it is dear that these Cretans 
were acting in alliance- with su«ne early Aryan invaders. No 
connected narrative of these conflicts Umt went on between 
1,300 d.c, and 1,000 b.c. bus yet beoa made cut, but it is evident 
from the Bible narrative that when the Hebrews under Joshua 
pursued their slow subjugation of the promised land, they come 
against, a new people, the Philistines, who were (settling along 
Ok in a vines of cities of which Gain. Gath, Adidod, 

Adikdou and Ekrou became the chief, who were really, like the 
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Hiltfeiv*. tuwwtnifla, wui probably cldoHy these Ctot&OS from 
Hu: se» and from the north The invasion, therefore* that fasg&u 
uj an attack upon the Cannonites speedily become a long and not 
verv sutteaiifiil struggle for the coveted anti promised fa tul With 
these much nu>re formidable newcomers, the Fhilfa tines. 

It cannot be said that the promised bmd was ever rompfately 
in the grmfp of the Hebrews. Following idler the Ptentnumoh 
in the Bible come the Iwdo of Joahua» Judges, Ruth (a digrea- 
eion), Samuel I and II, end King^ 1 and H, wiLb Chronfafaa 
ting with variation much of the matter of Samuel II and 
King?#, there ia a growing flavour of reality in most of this later 
history, end In these Woks we Lind the Philistines steadfastLy 
in [M^st^uun of. Lbn fertile {ffiduub of the south, and the (. □naan- 
itt-t and rhtfiiiiebuis holding out against the fanwditei in the 
north. The first triumphs of .Joshua are not repented, The 
hook of Judges w u melancholy catalogue of failures. The 
people loss heart. They desert the worship of their m™ god 
Jehovah, and 'worship Baal and Ashtaroth 1= l*®ll and fakt-iir}* 
They mix their rmx* witli the Philistine*. with the Hittites, and 
so forth, and fa"-ine\ a* they luive always sukeetjueiuh been, 
a ravioli v mired people. t ndcr a series of wit* men and he roes 
thev wu^t 1 -' .1 generaliv unsucu^lul >itvd never very miii r, ri wox^ 
hint ngnin.it- their cuumies. In huc cession they are conquered bv 
the Moabite-. the «.\tua:miies. The Xhdj.-ndw--. and th^» PLiUsrii.u-. 
The story of these coiiJhct-s, of Ui'krr.n i.ml of Nur^oJi and the 
Other heroes who now and thii vast a glmul of Impe uj^m lhe 
distresses of farad, is fid in tin* Iwofc of Judges. In Liu Oral 
Wk of ^mwl ia told the story of their great dieter at 
Ebenencr in the due? when Eh «w judge* 

Thj* was. a n:,l pitched battle in which the Israelites lost 
3 P >UUI> <<> inci.. They had previously suilered u revei,-e and 
lost t.mio men, ami then they brought o«L their most sacrad 
symbol, the Ark of tho Covenant Of 0od. 

“And when the ark of the covenant of the Lord came into 
tha tump, all farad shouted with a great shout, that the 
earth rang again. And when the Philistines heard the uuii* 
of the shout, they said, VI liar mvauetU the nofae of this great 
shout in the camp of tin- Hebrews?' And they »md««to<xllhat 
the ark of the Lord tvas votim into the camp. And thfi ihiha- 
tirns Here afraid, for ihey said, U°d is come in to th*-> camp. 
Anil thry said. ‘Woe unto us I for there hath not been Midi u 
thim: berutufore. Wie unto us! who shall deliver us uut of 
tiielanJ uf Ikes* mighty Bods those ire the Cods that smote 
th< Egyptians with *01 the plagues in the wilderness, Bv idruitg, 
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and quit yonrselvtw like men, O ye Philistine* that ye In* riot 
servant < unto tJitf Hebrews, ^ they have been to you. quit 
yourselves like men, and light. 1 ” 

And the Philistines fought, and fought heroically. “Israel 
was smitten, and they lied every lutm into Ills tent; unj there 
was «■ very grout dung liter, lor there fell of Is rati thirty thousand 
fnotTuem Ami the ;irk i>f God was taken; arid the two sons of 
Eli, Hi<iihni mill I’kioehas, were slain. 

Ami then.- i;m n man of Uettj a min ont of LSie nrmvv und 
r«nie to Shiloh the same day, with hi* clothes rent. and with 
mrili ujujti hh brail. And when ha araie. Jo. Eli sat upon n 
neat by the wayside watching; fur his heart trembled for the nrk 
of God. And when the limn came into the city, amt told it, 
nil (ho city cried out. And when Eli heard the tibiae of lJio 
crying, he said, 'What meancth iht nOt« of this tumult?’ Arid 
-h - man came :n hastily, and told Eli Now Eli was ninety und 
eight years dd; and lib eyea were dim tJmt he could nut sw. 
Arid l lie uiiiji tuld unto Eli. " I am he linit cairn? out of the aniiv, 
and r tied CO'day out of the army." And he said, * What: la there 
dime, my *ou ) And lire mewenger answered and said, ‘Israel 
is Jlcd before the Philistines, anil there hath beet) nlena great, 
sliitigiilef among the pedjil*, aiiil thy two sons also, Hophttt and 
Phinehas, are de nt], ami the ark of Cod Is taken.* And it cattu; 
to pass when he made mention erf the ark of God, tlmt Eli f,.]| 
from of! the seat backward, by the side of the gate, and liia 
rnrk brake, and In- died; for he was ail old man, am! heavy. 
And he hud judged Israel forty years. 

"Anri bin daughter-in-law, Phmchas' wife, wait with child, 
urar to b<- delivered: and when she heard the tidings that the 
*rk 4 if God was taken, and that her fuThar-m-lavr and her husband 
were dead, she bowed herself and travailed: fur her pains came 
ujrtjri for And about the time of her death the women that 
stood by her said unto her, ‘Pear not, for thou ha-i Lmm a son.* 
But she answered not, neither did she regard it. And ahr 
named the child t-diabod P Where is the gloryD. saying, ‘The 
glory \h departed from Israei’: because the* ark of God was 
taken, and because of her father-in-law and Iter hue Land " 
(1 Sam., chap, iv.) 

The successor of Eli and the last of the judges was Summd, 
and Ht, the end of his rule came an event in the history of 
Unud whit h paralleled and woa traggested by the experience 
l| l the greater natiuiis around, A king arose.' HV are told in 
vivid language tint plain Issue between the more ancient rnb 
oi priestcraft and t.bc newer fashion in human affciira It 
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13 impossible to avoid & eecuml quotation. Ho 1 *' clearly llie 
deep resentment of tin: priest shows In the Lord’s speech to 

Samnalt 

‘‘Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 
ami came to Samuel unto Hamah, and said unto him: 'Behold, 
tiiu ii art old, and thy sous walk not in thv ways: now make us 
a lfing to judge us like all the nations.' 

"But the thing displeased Samuel, -when they said, 'Give 
us a king to judge us . 1 And Samuel prayed unto the Itord. 
And the Lord said unto Samuel, 'Hearken unto the voice of 
the people in all that they say unto lh»; for they have not 
rejected thee, hut they have rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them. According to all the works which they 
have done since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt 
even unto this day, wherewith they have forsaken mu, and 
served other gulls; so do they also unto thee. Now* therefore, 
hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet protest solemnly unto 
thorn* and shew them the maimer of the king that ibid! reign 
over them.' 

“And Samuel told all the word* of the Lord unto the people 
that asked of him n. king. And ho said, 'This will be the manner 
of the king that- “hall reign over you: He will Uko your sous, and 
appoint them for iuubdl. fur liiidinriot?, jcri to ho his horsemen; 
and a.nut* shall run before his chariots. And he will appoint 
him captains over thousands, and captains over fifties; and 
will set thorn to ear hie ground, and to reap hia harvest, and to 
innkt Ids Instruments of war, and instrument* oi his chariot#. 
Ami ho will take vour daughters to he confwtion#:i-* and to Ik* 
cooks, and to be bivkere. And he will take your fi-lkL. and y« ; ur 
vineynjfia, and yottf tfVeti the Of thern T tuid gP 0 

them to Iris servants. And lie will take the tenth of your sewl, 
hud of your vincvunL, and give to Lib officers, rind to Ids affronts. 
And he will take your nujnservants, and your m aid servant*, 
end your puHlii'bt young roeUi atul your n^scs, and put them 
111 bis work. He will take the tenth of your sheep: am y shall 
be his servants. And yo shall cry out in that day brow* of 
your king which ye shall have chosen you: and the Lord will 
uot hear vou in that day/ 

" Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice of 
Samuel; and they said, ’Nay; hut wo will have a king over us; 
that to also may lie like all the nations; and tliut our kin- nuvy 
judge us, and gu uut before us, mid light uui battles. 11 
chap, viii.) 
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Said, David, and Salomon. 

But the natitre and portion o! their land was against the 
■ ■ ‘ : f’-- , ve, anil their first- kiot; Saul was no more rtioee-Ksfid (sum 
ike judges* The JotXg Urt riguee of tko adventurer David against 
.Saw! are* told in the rest of the first book of Saimiol, ami the end 
of Saul was otter defeat upon Mount Gilboa. Ujs army was 
overwhelmed by the prowess of the Philistine ambers. 

"And It Came to para on the morrow, when the Philistines 
eanHJ to si rip the plain, that, they found Saul and his tlirae suns 
falleTi in Mount Gillwa. And they cut oil his head, and stripped 
oQ his armour, and sen! into the land id the Philistine mud 
about, to publish it in the Iiouf-c of their idols, and among the 
Jtt'Oido. And they nut bis armour in the bouse of AshUrotb' 
unci they fastened his body to the w;di of itetk-aimu " (I Sam ’ 
chap, X2xf*} 

S-aTi(l (nm> B,C, roughly} was more, politic and successful 
tiam In* predecessor, end ho seems to have placed himself under 
tin- protection of Hiram, King of Tyre. Tide Phftnkiau alliance 
FiJHtainBtl him, tud Wm tilt 1 - essratittl element £13 the greatness 
of hi* sou Solomon, lib story with its constant araaWnn lions 
find executions, roads rather like the- hietorv of some savage 
eS.ier than of a civilized m-itiatch It it, told with groat vividness 
in, the second bools of Sun mol. 

'Hie hret book of Kings begins with the reign of King Solomon 
( &fl0 B( ?. The most interesting thing in that ,torv 

f r: m V? r int ° f ™ w of th< * historian; b the rHutoiv- 

atup of Salomon to the national religion and the priesthood, and 
b- ibrifmp with the tabem&de, the priest Zedub. ami the 

prvphtft Naiihi^i. 

Till? np.viiing of Solomon s reign ie us bloody us Lb father 7 *. 
The last recorded sj«-toh id David arrange* for rlie murder of 
bhums: liifi last recorded word h “blood.” "Hut hi, hoar head 
bniig thou down to the graw with blood." ho eays pointing 
out that though old Slums! h protected by .1 vow David ] lf £ 
mm s to the Lord so long as David Uvea, theft is nothing to 
bmd Sr Jomon m that matter. Solomon proceeds to murder 
hi? hrolher, who 1 ms sought the throne bm qudk-d and made 
BubmiSBton lb- then deals freely with his brother's parte. 
****■ hr ‘ ],i ot ’-^°a opon the racially and men tali', eon- 
fu T i Nehrvws at that time h shown by the caw with which he 
reiWthe hostile chief priest by Ida own adherent Zudok, and 

morn strikingly by the murder of Joab by Benaiah, Solomon’s 
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chief ruffian, in the tabernacle, wfctilo the victim is claiming 
smnetuary and holding to the very boms of Jehovaht altar. 
Than Solomon seta to work, in what was lot that time a thor¬ 
ough lv modem spirit, to recast the religion of his people. Ho 
continues the alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, wli-« tw* 
Solomon's kingdom ns a high-road by which to reach and build 
shipping upon die Red Sea, and a hitherto unheard of wealth 
icGunmiutc^ in Jerusalem ns a result of this partnership. 

(Jang labour appeal* in Israel; Soloiuon sends relays of men 
to cut tsedarwood in Lebanon under Hiram, and organises a 
service of porters through the land. (There is much in all this 
to remind the reader of the relations of some Central African 
rhiftf to a European trading concern.) Solomon then builds a 
palace for himself, and a temple not nearly as big fur Jehovah. 
Hft Wt" the Ark of the Covwmii, the divine symbol uf these 
ancient Hebrews, bad aliodu in a large tent, winch had been 
Shifted from on? high plate to another, and sacrifice* had been 
offered to the God of Israel upon a number of different hi# 
places. New the nrk is brought into the golden splendours of 
the inner chamber af a temple of cedar-sheathed atom.-, and 
put between two great winged figures of gilded olive wood, anil 
sacrifices are henceforth to be made only upon the altar before it. 

This centralizing innovation will remind the reader of both 
Akhnaton and Kuboddoa Such tilings :a> ibis are done aueecsa- 
fuiiv only when the prestige and tradition and learning ul iliu 
priestly order has sunken to n very low level. 

"And hi' appointed, according to the order of David tufl 
father, the (Joneses of the priests to their service, and the Lc cites 
to their charges, to praise and minister before tho priests. as 
the duty of every day required; tho porters also by their courses 
at every gate; for so hod David tlio man of Hod commanded. 
And they departed not from the commandment uf the king 
unto the priests and Levitoa concerning any matter, or oon- 
ceming tho treasures 

Neither Solumona estnUli&hmcnt of the worship of Jehovah 
in Jerusalem upon thir, new footing nor his vision of and conversa¬ 
tion with his tied at the opening of his reign etood m the way 
of Ida developing a eon of theological flirtatiousiMM m h»a 
declining yum, He married widely, if only foe reasons of state 
find splendour, and he entertained bis numereraB wives by 
^tcrifiiddg to their national deities, to the Skfoaian (fodifct* 
■\sditnroth (latitat), to Chemoab. (a Moabitiah god), to Moloch, 
and no forth. The Bible account of MdomiM docs, in fact, 
show & king as unfitabte and in nu wnj mam pfcligiw&i* taim 
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iiny other, a people superstition and ^ mim tally confused m 
the people of the siuroutuluic -world. 

A point of considerable intend in (lie storv of Solomon, 
heeimse it . marks a phase in Egyptian affaire, if his marrinuc 

it daughter of Pharaoh, This must ha to !«wn one of the 
PiiiirartlLS of tie- XXlut fJynnsty, Iti the great days of Amcn- 
ophis JJ( as the Toli-el-Anutnia lofctfUB witness, Pharaoh could 
Wttttescajd to receive n Babylonian primes into his harem 
hilt, lie refused absolutely to grant divine a creature a? an 
Egyptian prm«y in marrmge to the Babylonian monarch It 
points to the steady decline of Egyptian prestige that now, 
tlire** con t lines later, i«di a pet tv monarch as Solomon could 
f** 1 0,1 *1™1 tenus with an %yplian princess, There w«s. 
however, i\ revival with the next Egyptian dynasty (XXII!; 
and the Pharaoh Bhi slink, the founder, taking advantage of the 
cleavage between Israel nnd .Judah, which hud 1**n develop;tig 
through tlw it'igna of both DitTid ?inil Solomon* took Jenisjilijjji 
and looted the nll-too-brief splendoure both of the new temple 
and of the king * house. 

Shishak seoma also to have subjugated Phi list in. From this 
time onward it fs to Im> noted that the Philistines fade m import- 
once. They had already tost their Cretan language and adopted 
that of the Semites they had conquered, mid although their 
cities remain more or less independent they mi?rye yradudlv 
into the general Semitic life of Palestine, 

Hip:- is evidance that the original rude but convincing 
narrative if Solomon's rule, of his various murders, of Ids 
ansociaiicm with ffiram, of his palace and rempls building and 
the uttravagiuicea that weakened his kingdom'rind finalfr lore 
II in twain, has been enbjeoted to extensive mterpolntitnw and 
expansions liy a later writer, anxious to exaggerate hi® pros- 
parity and glorify his wisdom. This in not the place to deal 
with the criticism of Bible origins, but it in a matter of ordinary 
common sense rather thou of achokndiip to note the manifest 
reality and veracity of the main sub* I Fine© of the sccomiT of 
David ami Solomon, an account explaining sometimes and 
jUMiFyiijg rat net mu-*. lint nevertheless relating Facte, ewen tJu? 
tuudi. at fmija, as only a contemporary nr almost cm i temporary 
writer, convinced that they cannot be concealed, would relate 
them, and then to remark the sudden lapse into adulation 
ftiifcjl the inftfrrtcd oeour. 

It is I! Striking tribute to the power of the written assertion 
over realities in men s minds, that this Bible narrative lies 
imposed, not only ujwn the Christian, but upon the Moslem 
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world, the belief that King Solomon was not only one of fhe 
moiit nmgnitioeiU but- one oi the of inert. } r 't tfo' hr j = 

iKXtk of Einffs tell= in detail his utmost splriuburo, nnd besdo 
tho I scanty and wonder of the buildings tmd organize of 
pucli » great momirdi os Thotbrni III or Rameys H or half a 
doren other Pharaohs, Of of Sargon II or Satdanapaiu# or 
NetmohadnetEnr the Croat, they arc trivial, His tetipte 
aietisintd internally wos twenty cubits brood, about 3ft fret 
that ifi, the breadth of a small villa residence—and sixty mbits, 
aav 100 feet, long. Estimates of the cubit vary. 1 he greatest 
ia*44 inches- Tills would extend the width to seventy odd feet 
ami the length 10 20<> feet. And a* for lib wisdom Jt «d state¬ 
craft one need go no farther than the Bible to see that Salomon 
was a mere helper in the wide- reaching sehcruci of the trade r- 
kiug Hiram,, md hi* kingdom a pawn between LTieciuclfl and 
Egypt. His importance was due largely to the temporary 
cnlteblemcnl of Egypt, whioli encouraged the ambition of the 
Phoenician and made it necessary to propitiate the h. ldw of 
tbo key to an uHenuito trade route to the East. l-> his own 
people Solomon was a wasteful and oppressive monarch, and 
Srea.lv before Ins death bis kinedom wit. splitting visibly to 


With the ruitm of King Solomon the brief glory of the 
Hebrews end*; the northern and richer sectinn of Ins Itingdpm. 
long oppressed by taxation to sustain bis splendour?, breaks 
oil from .fern'-deni to become the separate kingdom **» iffacl, 
and this split raptures that linking connection 1 .elween lyio 
and .Si 1 1 on and the Red Sea by which Solomon a gleam ,.f wealth 
was possible, There is no mure wealth m Hebrew h^tory. 
.Jerusalem remains live capital of one tribe, the lrlUrof Ju**, 
thn CfL pi ta 1 0 f a land of barren bill;, cut off by Piul&Ua from 

the sea anil surronnded by enemies. 

The t«h ! of wars, of religion!* ooullict*. of usurpations, assas¬ 
sinations, and of fratricidal routdonl to secure the throne goes 
on for three centuries. It » a mlo frankiy barbaric, httwi 
wars with Judah awl the neighbouring states; form* alliance* 
first with one and then with the other, i'he poww of A™**** 
Syria bum? like a baleful star over the affaire of the Hebrew* 
ajnl then there rises behind it the great and growing ji-w^r of 
the hist Assyrian empire. For three ccnUniw the luc of the 
Hebrews wus like the life of a man who iua«U upon living in 
the middle of n busy thoroughfare, and ■? con^qucntly wing 
run over constantly by omnibus and inutor-loreica. 

'Pul' 1 t apparently the samo person as Iiglith Ii!' *er ini 
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is, (uimrdln|t to the Bible narrative. tin* firwt Assyrian monarch 
to npiMSfir above the Hebrew horizon, mid Mfiruthem buy* him 
nfr with r thousand tili ng of silver (738 B.t;,), But the" power 
of Assyria b heading Straight for the now aged and ihesulimt 
land of Egypt, ami the line of attack lies through Judes ; TigLth 
PiJiwr HI returns and Shalmaneser follows in tiis steps the 
Kiiic "f Lriel intrigues for help with Egypt flint “broken 
ri’j'-i. and in 721 n,c„ h& w<* have already noted, his kingdom 
L fWP P l off into cuplmty and utterly io?t rn history. The 
shim fate hung sw Judah, but for a little while U was ovaried; 
Tll ° »r Sennacherib.- nrmy m Ott reign of King iteofeinb 
(TOI it.o, ), and how lie was murdered by hi? sons ill Kings xbt, 
ST), we have already menlioiiMl. The Puhsequmi iwbjugalinn 
or Egypt by Assyria fiori - no mention in Holy Writ, lint it in 
dear before the reign of Sennacherib King IKv--birth hail 

carried nti a diplomatic correspondence with Babylon (TOO n.tr. J, 
which was in remit against Saigon tl of Assyria. There 
toUbroii the conquest of Egypt by" Esarlwrtdon, and then for 
a time Assyria wan occupied with her own troubles; the Soy. 
Uliana and Medea and Persians vrnto pressing her on the north, 
and Babylon was in insurreotjon. As we have already noted, 
Egypt n lamfer a tjine From Assyrian pressure, entered upon 
* pbaiie of revival, first under Paamuiettchiih and l hen under 
Necho fi. ' 


Again the little country In between made mistakes m it* 
iilTTanr*,n- But on neither side waa there eofetv. Jodah op- 
f wj! * d Netrho, and was shin nt the battle of Mi-gi’ddo («Qg n.c.h 
Till- King of Judnh became an Egyptian tributary! Then wVn 
NVri!.., lifter pishing a* fir u, the Euphrates, foil before Nebu- 
ehadncunr O, Judah fell with him (004 a.c.j. Nehuohadnwi- ir, 
lifter a trial of three pnpjvl binge, canted off the greater part 
of tiie people into captivity in fin by Inn ffMri n.o.j. and the rest 
nfter a fining ami a massacre of Babylonian officials, took refuge 
from the vengeance of Chaldea In Egypt. 

" And a!) the vessels of the liotW of God, great; and ™nl] 
hTi'i the treasurer of the house of the Lord, and Ihr tresttuvs of 
the king, and of ids princes; nil these hr brought In Bahvlon, 
Ain. thi-y burnt the house of Ood and brake down the w/til of 
JrrtnuJpui, and burnt oil the palaces thereof with fire, and 
desitoyH nil the gorily V«twh thereof. And them that hml 
escaped from the rtrortl carried he vwny to Babylon; where iLev 
weru Mffvanre to him and his wni until the reign of the king. 
00m of I’erem.’ (II CJtreaL, mvi, la, IP, 2<u 

So the four centuries of Hebrew kingship come to an ond. 
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From tirst Lo last it was a mere incident in the larger and greater 
liisinrv nf Egypt, Syria. Assyria, and Phomim. lint out of 
it there were non- to wise mornl and intellectual eutisecj linnets 
cti itriuiar}’ importance to all tuiiakiml. 

§S 

TJle Jttfi it F<:>. pti nf Mixed Origin. 

The .tew* who returned, after an interval of more than two 
gi‘inu*JitionB, to Jerusalem from Babylonia iu the time of tynia 
vere a verv different J»ople from die warring tend wor.dnp|Jcni 
uud Jehovah wojcsfaippma, the sacrificera in Ui. high pbuwS and 
^mriticers at Jerusalem of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
The plate fact of the Bible mutative is that the Jews wont to 
Babylon barbarians and name bock eivihred. They went a 
riurfnsed and divided rotiltltmk, with m> national ^If eon 
scimiKiea;; thev came back with an intense mod wcIuhw 
national rmlrit.' They went with no common literature grnrrallv 
known t<> them. lor it was only about forty yenrs boiore the 
cnptmfrv that King J<*iah is «dd te have difltfrtwed «■ bnok 
*f the kw" in the tempt* ill Kings* xxii), mk! bes^<^ Unit, 
there is not a hint b, the word of any reading of boobs; and 
lilt v relumed with modi of their miitered for the Old Lest ament. 
It h manifvat that, relieved of their bickering and murderous 
kings, restrain*! f tom pflKtk* and in the mtellecwally stimalat- 
ingatmospheru of tbut Babylonian world, the Jewish mmd mails 
a en-ut .step forward during the captivity. # . . . 

It was din aril! of historical inquiry and homing iti Babylonia. 
The Babyhinitm mil nonces Unit had made Sardol»|NtiiiJi coilvi t 
* ereal library of undent writings in iN’inuveh were still at work- 
W„ have nlreadv cold bow Jiabomdua wt^ *o pnoeoupu-d with 
antiquarian research as to ntglect the detenu® of his kuifldom 
EiomnST. Cyrus. Every thing, therefore-, contributed to set the 
exited Jews inquiring into their own history and thcy hnrad 
an inspiring lender in tin prophet Ezekiel breun such bidden 
anti foiwottmi u- ;ids as the> had with them, genealogies, con- 
trmpoiv histories of David, Solomon, and their - 

I- '^uiL uud traditions, they made mil and amplified im-tr owi, 
story, and told it to Babylon <uid Uhj in wives. The stay of 
the Creation and the Flood, much td the story of Moses, much of 
.Niuuaa, were probably iuvUTpumted from Baby loin an sources. 
One vureks of die Creation story and one of the Ldcii story, 
though originally from Babylon, Mtm to have been known to 
the Hebrew* before the exile. When the Jew* returned to 
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;!be 

Jerusalem, only the Pentateuch had been put together Into -me 
booh, hut the grouping of die rest of the historical hooka was 
hound to follow. 

The rest of their literature remained for some cctiturit-.-. us 
separate hooks, to which a very variable amount of respect was 
paid. Some of the later hooks lire* frankly post*capfivity coni' 
j n i«lidjs j-. Over all this literature were thrown certain leading 
;deA4. There wan all idea, which oven thi.-se hooks t-hetnsc! vr\f 
gaimav in di cail. that all the people were pure-blot.dud children 
11 f Abraham; tlmre was next nil idea, of a promise made by 
fluhovah to Abraham that he would ex.ill (.lie Jewish rar e ulwm- 
all other faces; and. thirdly, there was the belief first of ill 
that Jehovah was the greatest nun nresi powerful of tribal 
gods, and then that lit) was a ttod above all other gotta, and at. 
Last that bo ivas tho only true god. The Jews became con¬ 
vinced at last, as a people, that they wore the chosen people 
uf the oiut God of nil the earth. 

And at king very naturally out of these three ideas, was » 
fourth, tho uka of a coming leader, a saviour, » Messiah who 
would realize the long-pihUponed protui&re o ( Jehovah. 

lids u.tiding together of the Jews into one Lraditioin cujfijted 
people in the caniso of the ‘'seventy years/’ b tin first mil anno 
iii history of the new power of the written word in human JiiTnuu- 
It. was a mental consolidation that did much more thsu unite 
the people who returned to Jerusalem. This idea of belonging 
to a chosen race psy destined to pre-emmencio was a very 
attractive one. It possessed also those Jews who remained in 
Babylonia. Its literature reached the: Jews n<»v established in 
Egypt. It affected the mixed people who had been placet] in 
Samaria, the old capital of the kings of Israel when the ten 
tribe* were deported to Media, it inspired a great number 
of Babylonians and tin- Hire to - laim Abraham their 
fat her, and fhrn*t their company upon the retunfing .lows. 
Ammonites ami Moabites betaine adherents. The bi;ok of 
Nchemiiib is full of the distress occasioned by tins invasion ,.J 
•ho privileges of the chosen. The Jews wore already a people 
dispersed in many lands and cities, when their rainfia’anil hopes 
were unified and they become an exclusive people. But At 
first, their exclusiveness is merely to preserve soundness of 
doctrine and w.imhip, warned by such hmcntahlo lapses ne 
Lhose of King Solomon. To genuine proselytes of whatever 
racQ, Judaism long held out welcoming arms, 

lo J ’hreuici&ns after the fall of Tyre ami Carthage, din version 
Uj Judaism must imvR been particularly easy mid attractive. 
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Xheir bnguAge was ctoeely akin to Hebrew. It ia popiblc that 
the great. majority of African and Spanish Jow^ are of 

Phocnioian origin. There were- also ^nr-at AreUmn 
In South Russia, na we shall note later> there w r ere oveu 
Mongolian Jews. 

§± 

The Import*nee of At Hebrew Prophet*. 

Tlio historical books from Ocucsia to Jseiieffiiali, npon wliioh 
ths idea of (.be promise to the chosen people had been imposed 
later. were no doubt the backbone of Jewish mental unity, 
but they bv no means complete the Hebrew literature from whk?h 
final I v tha Bible was made up. Of such books us Job, said to 
be nn imitation of Greek tragedy, the Song of Solomon, the 
Psalm?. Proverbs, and others, there is no space to write in this 
Oullivt, but it is necessary to deal with the books known as 
“the Prophet*” with someftdtnsas. For Lhasa liooks are almost 
the earliest and certainly the best evidence of the appearance 
of a new kind of leading in human affairs. 

These prophets are uot a new class In the community ; they 
are of the most various origins—Ezekiel was of the priestly 
uaKte and of priestl v sympathies, and Amos Kim a aiirphtim; 
but tiiev have this in common, that they bring into life a nt-L-mus 
force outside- the ruuiriSccs and fomuOitits of priesthood and 
^njf. Till 1 earlier prophets m k om most liitr Ike caitiffr priest^,. 
r.he\ are ortuttiSar, they iwlvico and fomeU ov&nte; it is 

r^filbk- that at first, in the days win:si there wm tnuny hi^h 
in tbo laud and religious ideas were CKmiparatjveiy 
tir^ tlIed T there was no pr^at dist Loot ion between priert and 

' TV prophets danced it wmtW «eni. somewhat after the 
Dervish fashion, and uttered oravlett, Goncmlly they wore a 
distinctive mantle of rsxuj'ij goatskin. I hey k*pt tip Lite 
nomadic tradition as against the "now W*TB of the settlement. 
But after the building of ike temple and the organization of 
the priesthood the prophetic typo remains over and outside 
the formal cduiioite scheme. They were probably always 
mure or less at an annovnnoe to the priests. They became 
informal advisers upon publio affairs, denouncers of dn and 
etuuiffo practices,, "sel^oomrtittrtc(l 1 ,, as wu should say, brag 
no Hinetion but an inner light. "Now the word uf th» l^>rd 
cami! unto "—so and so; that is Uw formula. 

iti Lhr- latter arid most troubled days of the kingdom of 
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Judah, as Egypt, North Arabia, Assyria, and then Babylonia 
cfc-d like a Viet? upon the Jnnd t theikr prophets becatne very 
significant ami powerful, TjicLt appeal was to anjdmiji and 
fearful mind*. and at iixst Lhcir exhortation was chiefly towards 
repentance, the pulling down, of this or that high place, th# 
restoration of worship in Jerusalem T or the like. But through 
some of the prophecies there runs already a note Like the note 
of what we raJJ nowadays a ** social reformer. 3 * The rich are 
"grinding the faces of the poor 1 *; the hi\urio;iK nn* consuming 
the children * bread: intJutvdial and wealthy people imitate 
the Kplendotirs and Tiers of forcignei^, and sacrifice the eucuraun 
people to these new fashions; find this is Imudul to Jehovah, who 
will certainly punish the kind. 

But with the h|t*tdening of ideas that came with the 
Captivity T the tenor of prophecy brouibnfi md ohsnges. Thn 
jealous tL'me&H that difiligLircs the earlier tribal idea* of Ciod 
gives place to a mw idea ol a god of ud versa j righteou^n^. 
Xt is clear that the increasing inkm-nee of prophets was not 
confined to the Jewish people, it was something that was going 
on in those day* nil over the Semitic Wurid. The breaking 
down of nations and kingdoms to form the gteot and changing 
empire of that age, the smashing up of cults and prif&thooda, 
tin: mutual dirnmnliting of tempb by temple in their riv airier 
am I iiflpn tea—all these in&vmtm were rolcaaitig men's mi mb 
to a freer and wider reLLgiuua uutlmjk- Tha tenvpks had accu¬ 
mulated great stores of golden ve^se.k &n d lost Ltieir hold upon 
the imaginations of men. 

It is difficult to estimate whether, amidst these- constant 
wars, life had become moru uiH:ertiLin find unhappy than it had 
ever been before, but there con be no doubt that men had become 
more conscious* of its miseries txnd huhm: unties. Except for the 
weak and the women, there remained littLe comfort nr ata unmet* 
its the sacrifices, ritual* and formal devotion* of the tajmpJw- 
Smdi Wiis- the wurld to which the later prophets of Israel began 
to talk nf the One Gad, and of ik Promise that some flay the 
world jiboidd come to pt-uoe and. unity and hnppmeas, Thli 
picafc Cud that men war re now discovering lived in a temple 
“not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. There can 
bo littfo doubt of a great body of such thought and utterance 
m Babylonia, Egypt, and throughout the Semitic east. The 
prophetio books of the Bible can bo but specimen* ui the pro¬ 
phet togs of that rimt, 

W« bare already drawn attention to the gradual escape of 
writing and knuwU-cige from liiuif origiml limitation to tba 
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priesthood and the tom pie precincts, from the shell in which 
they were first developed and cherished, Wc have taken 
Herodotus as an interesting specimen of what wc have culled 
the free intelligence of mankind, Now here we ore dealing 
with a similar overflow of moral ideas into the generel com¬ 
munity. The Hebrew prophets, and the steady expansion of 
their ideas toward? one God in all the world, is a parallel de¬ 
velopment of the free conflciein.T of mankind. From tliia time 
onward there rims through human thought, now weakly and 
obscurely, now gathering power, the idea of one rule in the 
world, and of a promise and possibility of an active and splendid 
peace and happinosa in human affaire. From being a temple 
religion of Mm old type, the Jewish religion becomes, to a large 
extent, a prophetic and creative religion of a new type, Prophet 
succeeds prophet. 

Later on, as we shall tell, there was horn a prophet of un¬ 
precedented power, Jesus, whose follower, founded the great 
universal religion of Christianity Still later Muhammad, 
another prophet, appear'd in Arabia and founds Islam. In spite 
of very distinctive feature? of their own. these two teachers do 
in a manner arise out of, and in succession to, these Jewish pro- 
phots. L is not- the place of the historian to discuss the truth 
and f alsif y of religion, but it is his business to record the opp&iu- 
aooe of great constructive ideas. Two thousand four hundred 
veers ago, and six or seven or eight thjuueand yearn after the 
walls of the first Sumerian cities arose, the ideas of the moral 
unity of mankind and of a world peace had come into the world* 
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CHAPTER 19 

THE ARYAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES IN PRE¬ 
HISTORIC TIMES 

I 

| 1. The SpTfttding nf the $ :J. .-IfcMf the Original Lift ■)/ 

Aryan'Sptaktfi. the Aryan*. 

§ 3. The drynu i Vtin Uy. 

II 

We have sjuifi^rj of the Aryan Language ns probably arising 
in the region of the Datiub and South Rbhuil and spreading 
fnjm thttt region of a rig it), We *ny "probably,” bceitu^; it b 
by no mettnfl certainly proved that that wna the centre; there 
Inxe hceu vast diacusaiOTi- upon this |H)int and wide diver- 
genefta of opinion. We givo the prevalent view. It wai origin¬ 
ally the Ifingnnze of a group of peoples of the Nordic met-. "As 
it spread widely, Aryan began to differentiate into a number 
of subordinate languages. To the west and south it encountered 
the B&erjue language, which prevailed in Spain, and also pos¬ 
sibly various other Mediterranean languages. 

Before the expansion of the Aryans from their lands of 
origin KHiihward and westward, the Iberian race wn» distributed 
over Great Britain, Ireland, France, Spain, North Africa, South 
Italy, and In a more Civilised state, Greece and Asia .Minor. 

It was closely related to the Egyptian. To judge by Its Eurr>penn 
vestiges jt was a rather email h uman type, generally with an 
oval face and a long head. It buried ita chiefs and important 
people in megalithio chambers—Le. made of big stones—covered 
aver by great. mounds of earth; nnd these mounds of earth, 
bciug much longer than they are broad, are spoken of as the 
bmg barrows. These j>eopIe sheltered at times fa eaves, and 
aiso buried some of their dead therein; and from the traces of 
charred, broiu-u, and out human bones, including the hunts of 
children, it is inferred that they acre cannibals. 

These short dark Iberian tribes (and the Basques nbo if 
they wore a different race) were threat bock westward, a ml 
conquered and enslaved by slowly advancing waves of the 
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taller and fairer A?• a n-Fp< viking people’s canting southward r,nd 
westward through Central Europe, who an? spoken of as the 
Kelts. Only the Basque resisted the conquering Aryan spweb. 
Gradually these Kelt!c-spcdkera made their way to the Atlantic, 
and nil that now remains of the Iberians is raised intn the Keltic 
population. How far the Keltic invasion affected the fri-di 
population ia a matter of debate at the present time; in that 
island the Kelts may have been a mere caste of conqueror > 
who imposed their language on a larger snhject population, Hie 
same may lx? true of Spain. U i? even doubtful if lhr north 
of England is more Nordic limit pro-Keltic in blood. There i* 
a sort of -hurt ilaiJ: Welshman, and certain types nf Irishmen, 
who -ire Iberians by race. The modem Portuguese are also 
largely of Iberian blood. 

The Kelts spoke a language, Keltic, of which it has been 
said that it combined an Aryan vocabulary with a -Berber (or 
Iberian) grammar, which was in it& trim to dirTcrentiaie into 
the language uf Gaul, YVcUh, Breton. Scotch anti Irish Gaelic, 
and other tongue,, ’flip Kell-, btiritrd the ashes of their chiefs 
and ini{K>rtaiit. people in round harrows While these NVinIf.- 
Kelts were spreadijig westward, tuber .WucHo Aryan [caplet 
were prossing down upon the dark white Mediterranean race 
in the Italian and Greek penmsubs. and developing tlie* Latin 
and Greek croups of tongues. Certain other Aryan tribes were 
drifting towards the Baltic and across into Scandiuaviu, speaking 
varictifta of Aryan which became ancient Xorae—the parent of 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic—Gothic, and Low 
and High (lemwii, 

While the primitive Aryan speech was thus spreading and 
Invoking up into rU lighter languages to the want, it was also 
spreading and breaking up to fcilo cast. North of tbo Car- 
put hi jinx and the Black Sea, Aryan sivakinc tribes were using 
ji tfeUnetivo dialect i ilkd Slavonian, from iridch cwiw Ru-idaj: 
Serbian, Polish, Czech. and other tongues; other varirtiioii-j of 
Aryan distributed over Asia .Minor and Persia wer- .duo King 
individualized as Armenian and lndo-Iranian. the parent of 
Sanscrit and Persian, In this book wc have n ecu the word Arvnti 
for nil this* family of tangnngos. bnt the term Indo-European is 
iwmctimes used fur the tm tiro family. ami *‘Aryan" itself ra¬ 
il trie ted in n narrower sense to the indo-lranian speech, Tlu^ 
iudu-Iroman speech vi«- destined to split later into n number 
of language*. including Persian and 8amerit, tht? fatter being 
the Innguago of certain tribes of fair-complexioned Aryan 
speakers who pushed eastward into India some tinio between 
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3.CHKI and t.QOh b.c, and conquered dark Providian peoples 
who were then in poweMim ol that laud- 

From I heir original rwjyjo of wandering, mhei; Arran mties 
spread to the tv‘t t S-. m w«U a* to the south of the Hhiek ben. «jd 
ultimate! v, as Lbt~ic seas shrunk \nd made way for Unuii, to 
the north and east of the Caspian, and ™ began »-j come «it'» 
omlUet wiLh and mix also with Mongolian popples ' ?f " ,0 - fJi ‘‘ 
4 U.dc Ungoisu.- group. the horse keeping people ol the paswv 
Hto»i«-s Of bent> al Asia. From the** Mongolia* rteBS the Aryans 
fleem to hove acquired tho use of the hors* for riding and 
warfare, There were three or four prehistoric varieties or snh- 
sperie of horse in Europe and Am, hat ft the Jteppr of 
eerti-dwert land* that first jja^e homes of a bxuld adapted to 

° th Ah S lhrJ peoples of the Russian and Asiatic steppe** itr n^i 
be ««terelw£ shifted their g™und m|^dfy; * 5 "^ ! ™ 

Si-ostms nikht drive them many hundred* of miles, imd « “ 
only in a verv rough and provisional manner that their *•* 
can now fac indicated. Ev«y ^miner thvy went ^rtl. every 
winter they swung south again- Ihs ounruil swing *£*«{ 
sometime* hundreds of mile:. On our maps. lortKrn]keol 
eiumlkuTv. wo wprewwt the diifting of nomadic P»£** *? * 
“St line; but really they moved in annual swrotf. a* tho 
hrwmi l if a servant who i* sweeping out a P*s*4jP 
«btft to Bill* as she advances. Spreading round the north of tho 
itlxMflt Sea, and probably to the north of the (^prinfromtlio 
nri.mnl Teowiiic ten««i C.«t~l 
PrnvLv ta, the Iranian uc,.pl<ra who I*"”™ }>>", Me f“ , ' ,,, * 
dana^ud fArrtm} Hindus, were tl» growing lands of a confimon 
S tribes, about whom it is truer to be W* than precis such 
aa the Cimmerian*, the Sarmatiftii*. and those &oj lo-m . 

togi'tbcr with the Medea and Petinaa*, wto effeettw 

tact with the Assyma Empire by 1,000 b.c. or earlier. 

Rest and tooth of iho Bfcek Sea. between the Uaniibe and 
Ik & and ten te uM *■ the north of the Etaniteud 
Mediterranean peoples of the sea coaate and f«mnsuk»s. ranged 
another series of equally 

fnn „Wt to place and intermixing tavl}—o the grew V I 
Of hXriana. They Stem, fnr raStaWO. to have broken ip and 
M^nibtod the HItfite civilisation, which was prob*bfy !™T 
jn onirin, The*- hitter Aryans were, perhaps, not 
£Pht adrancnl :<lmg ita numnilc toe •. *to Scyttoua ->i U» 
great plains. 
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About th* Origin ft I Lift fifth* Aryan*, 

^ hat sort of life tiiii these prehistoric Aryans lead, three 
STordi.? Aryans who were Lhe chief ano&tarc of'most En repefim 
ami most whit* Americans arid Eumiioan colonists of to-day, 
&■ well it- of the J\j>i ins and high-caste Hindus ■' They may 
rilfo have twen ihc ancestors of the Amicmaiis. lm these were 
more probably s non-Aryan, it may be a Hiitito, peopis who 
learnt an Aryan speech. 

In ainm-trEiig that tpirelion, we have h new source of know* 
h >.!&>. in addition to the riug-np remains and vestiges noon, which 
wc hove had to My in the casts of the predecessors of the Aryans. 
We h,ire inngtiago. By n no-did -turfy of the Aryan languages 
jt has been found possible to deduce a imml-'r of eondneiona 
about The life* of them- peoples 5,0Dn or 4.000 v- ;ir- ago. 

All these hmgimgM Wo a common rcwmihlynco each 
wc hl5Te ^ireudy explftinml rings the changes « number of 

coinmon mots. When we find the mime root word running 
through ail or must of These tongues, it seeing reasonable to C ao- 
etudi' thut Ihe thing that root word signifies must bar, been 
, « Ei l« common imvstata Of course, if tlit-v have cxarthi 

the Mine word in their language*, this may not be the case; it 
EDa > l ,e ' ,LP » ! ' v name of a new tiling or of non idea rhui Las 
over the world quite nemtly, ■'««,“ f m - in^ance is 
f,™ 1 ,at WIW l) y Van Hfdmont, « butch chemirt. atom 
ie "p* n,u) ljftS spread min moot cmlmed tongues; and “tobacco” 
npm is an Anicriean Indian word which followed the intro¬ 
duction of smoking almost everywhere. But if the .-^tne word 
turns tip in a number of languages, and if it fallow* th, chamt* 
fm.-,"- aafyimfviM pf wh language, we mav fee] sun that 
t. luu been m that language, and m part of that language, sime 
Uin beginning, Biifft ring the muno changes with the nut of it. 
We know, for example, that the words for waggon onrf wheel 
run m tln» fashion through the Aryan tongues, and so we arc 
nhlo to conclude that the primitive Aiynm, the more iraMv 
Nordic Aryans, had Waggons, though it would eecm from the 
absence of any common roots for sjxjkes, rim, or axle that their 
wheels were not wheelwright's wbeds with apokes, but made of 
tho trunks of tree* shaped „ut with nil axe between the ends. 

ihese primitive wngcons were .Irnwn l,n. ciejj, 'Hu- early 
Ary ana did not ride nr drive homes; Him had mi li-rl - to Ho 

“ ith ™>» SwlitUo Mw** wire . 

the Neolithic Aryans were n row-people. They ak bJ*f, not 
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haras: iuifl after many ages they Iwgttn this use of draught cattle. 
They reckoned wealth by cows. They wandered, following 
lu-Lufe, and "Lrekking" their goods, as tlw South African 
Briers do, in ux-waggons, though of course their waggooii wete 
much clumsier than any to bo found in the world to-day. They 
probably ranged over 'very wide area* They were migratory, 
but not in the strict sense of the word J ' nomadiu "; they moved 
in a slower, clumsier fashion than did the later, more specialized 
nomadic peoples. They were forest and iurkknd ptoplo witii - 
out Itbrscs. They were developing a migratory life out of the 
ruore settled “forest clearing 5 * life of the earlier Neolithic period. 
Changes of eiiauite which were replacing forest by posture, and 
the accidental burning of forests by Fire, may have assisted this 

development. . 

We have already described the sort of home the primitive 
Aryan occupied and his household life, far *4 Llj ' rc-niaiiis 
of "the Swiss pile-dwellings enable os to describe theso things. 
Mostly his houses were of too tliinsv a sort, probably of wattle 
Hurl mud, to ban: survived, ami pofedbly he left them and trekked 
oti for very’ alight reasomu The Aryan peoples burnt their dead, 
a custom tliev still preserve In India, hut thou predecessor*, the 
long-harrow people, the IherlaiM, buried their dead lying «n thus 
tide in a Fitting position. In some ancient Aryan burial mounds 
fround banrowW ihc nn*e containing the -idic.i oi tho departed 
ore shaped like braises, and these represent rounded huta with 

thatched Eorfk! . 

The Kra Kfng of the primitive Aryan ™ far more important 
to him than bin ugrieulturv. At first lie cultivated with a rough 
wooden hoe; then, after he had found out tho use of cattle tor 
draught purposes, he began real ploughing wah oxen, using at 
first a suitably bent tic® bough as his plough. His hret cultiva¬ 
tion before that came about must hate been rather in the form 
of garden patches near the house buddings than <if fields. M«t 
of the land hi* Lril« occupied was common land on whmh the 

entile grazed together. . 

He never used stone for building house walla until upon the 
verv verge of biston'. He used stone for hearths (e ff- at tilastrav- 
luirv), and sometimes utimo ^ub-structure*. Ho dul, however, 
make a sort of stone hottte In the centre of the great mounds m 
which he buried the oahra of his illustrious dead. He may have 
learnt this c.ntmn from h« Iberian ncighboura amj predecearara. 
It «ks thenc dark whites of the megnhthiu culture, and not thn 
nrimitive Aryans, who were responsible for such temptea as 
Sumeli*-uge lii Wiltshire or Canure in Bnttany. 
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These Arraus wi?m congregated not in cities iHJt in; districts 
of pasturage. as clow und tribal communities. They formed 
loose league* of mutual help under oboacn leaders* they had cent™ 
where they could come, together with their cattle, in limes ol 
danger, and they made camps with walU of earth and palisades, 
many of which arc ftfill to he traced in the Mstorv-wom contours 
of til' European scenery The leaden' under whom men fought 
in war wera often the same men as the sacrificial purifiers who 
were tlscir early priests. 

The knowledge of brouse spread lute in Europe, The Xordie 
European had been making his alow advances ago by age Mr 
T.MU cit 8,000 years before thf^ metals came. By that timr his 
eocial lih’ had developed an that there wen- men of various occup*- 
titiiii- and men and woman of different nuib Ui the eomnunpity. 
Theft wre men who worked wood and leather, potters and 
carvers Tilt women span and wove and embftkdcrcH.L There 
wens nblefa and f*-i ruilirs that ven dklitiguMhcd eus badcrly and 
noble* 

The Aryan tribesman varied the monotony of his herding 
and wandering; he consecrated undertakings and celebrated 
triumphs, held funeml aasemblits, and distinguished the tradi¬ 
tional season* of tbe year, by /ottir* Bh meats W0 have already 
glanced at; lie was an eager user of mtoxfaatiftg drinks. He made 
these of honey, of barley* nnd f a* the Aryan speaking tribes 
spread southward, of ihe grape. And he got merry and drunken. 
Whether he first used yeast to make Ms bread light or to fbnmmi 
his drink wc do not know. 

At his leaits there wore fntHvi duals with a tiift for “playing 
the fool 11 who did so no doubt to win the laughter of their friends, 
but there was al^u another sort of men, of great importance in 
their time and still tnorr- important In the historian* certain 
gingers of Kong* and Htortea, the htutle nr rimp^xliah*. These 
fcanta existed mnujig ufi the Aryan-speak mg peoples: they iv ere a 
miwqitence nf and a further factor in thaLduTcliipmetit of spoken 
language which wa* the chief of all the human ftdvtmcea made 
in Ni-oUtMo times. They chanted or recited storks of the past , 
r-r storks of Llie living uhief ami his fjeopJe; they told other 
stories that they invented; they memorized jukes and catches. 
They found and seked upon and improved the rhythms. rhymes, 
alliterations* and such-like pruisibilitivs latent in language; they 
probably did much to eiuborate and fix grammatical forms. 
They wem perttapf the first great artMs of the eu, as the later 
Aurignacinn rock Jjaiutbr* were the first great artistn ol the eye 
and hand. XU doubt they us^d much feature; probably they 
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li-.-.itut appropriate gestured when they learnt their s-nigs; bn f 
the order ttui sweetness and power of language * a a their primary 
concern. 

There h irdb mark a new step forward in tilt* power anti IBDgs 
of the human mind. They sustained and <ievc loped in men's 
min da a a«-nst* of a greater something than themselves, (.lit) tribe, 
and of a life that extended back into the post, They not only 
recalled old hatred* and battles, they recalled old alliances and 
a common inheritance, Tlio feats of dead heroes lived again 
Tim Aryans began to live in thought before they were boro and 
alter they were dead. 

Like ‘most human thing*, this bardic tradition grew first 
slowly and then more rapidly. By the time broim- vis coming 
into Europe there was not an Aryan people, that bad not a pro- 
{radon and training of hank, lit their hands* language become 
as beautiful as it tu ever likely to be. Ttoa* bunk were living 
hooks, limit-Histories, gnmtfiaru and maker* of a new and mure 
powerful tradition in human life. Every Aryan people had its 
long poetical records thus 1 landed down, ita aagaa (Teutonic), 
its epics (Greek), it* veduntio norratwa poems (Old ^nnscrit). 
The earliest Aryan people acre essentially n people of the voice. 
The recitation seems to haro predominated even in tkore cere¬ 
monial mut drenrntin dances ami that ' dresstut: up " w hich among 
most human mcos him- also served for the transmkaiou of 

triuiitioii, . , , , w y iii 

At that time there was no writing, and when first trie art 
of writing crept into Europe, *a we shall toll liner, it must have 
sMsmcd for too Juw, clumsy, and liteloea a method of record for 
l- f troilbfp very much alxwt writing down the-.- glomtig Mil 
Iwautlful treasures of the memory. Writing was at first kept 
for accounts and matters of feet. The hard* awl rl.upumUstfl 
nourished for long after the introduction of wntfog. Tb*v 
survived, indeed, in Europe ns the mmatrek into the Middle 

^ Unhappily their tmdititm had not the fiaity 0? A written 
record. Thcv amended and reconstructed, they had their 
fashion* and thrir phases of negligence. Accordingly we have 
now onlv thn v«rv much altered :md revved vestiges of that 
spoken literature of prehistoric times. On- of the most mtereat 
fog anil iiJoruiing of these prehistoric comp^itmutof the Aryan* 
sl^vivea in the Greek Iliad. An early form of Ihad was probably 
recited bv 1,000 is.c., hut it Wits not written down until perhaps 

700 ur iM n.c. Many 1>am to do ™ ** “ 

author* and improvers, but later Creek trail irion attributed it 
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to n hliuH bard named Homer, to whom also is ascribed the 
Ody**ty, a com|HMitlon of a very different -spirit- and outlook. 
It is possible that many of tho Aryan harcU were lilmd men. 
According to Professor J. L. Myna, the bards were Minded to 
prevent their straying from the tribe* Mr. L. Lloyd lias seen in 
Rhodesia the musician of a troupe of native dancers who had 
been blinded by his chief for this very reason. The Slavs called 
nil burefe d «;«<:, which was also their word for a blind man. 

'IV original recited version of the Iliad wm older than that 
of the OAtfissty. "The Hind as n. complete poem is older than 
i.lie Othi-^ty" says Professor Gilbert Murray, "though the material 
of the Ody/nvj, being largely umktubfe folk-lore, is older thnn 
of the historical material in the Iliad*' Both epics were 
prohably written over and rewritten at a later date, in much 
the same manner Llmt Lord Tennyson, tin poet laureate of 
Queen Victoria, in bis hltfllt of the Kim/, wrote over the i/orf* 
d'Arthur (which was itself a writing over by Sir Thomas Mnlorv, 
nrr. USD, of prt'-eristmg legends), making tho speeches ami 
rentimt'nU and the characters totte in accordance with those 
of his own time. But the events of the IHad nod the Odyt&tn, 
riic wav of living they describe, the spirit of the acts recorded, 
belong to the closing cCnturica of the jirrhistoric age. There 
•ago*, epics, and vedhs do supply, in addition to arc]ideology 
and philology, u third «our«? of information about- those vanished 
times. Hero, for example. is the concluding passage of the 
Iliad, describing very exactly the mstring of a prehistoric barrow. 
(We Imve token here Chapman's rhymed translation, correcting 
certain words with tho help of the prose version of Lang, Leaf] 
ami Myers.) 

" • < « Thus oxen, mules, in waggons straight they put, 

Wem forth, and an tiutaramr’d nib of sylvan matter cut: 

Nine days employ’d In carriage, hut when tine tenth mom shin'd 
On -wretched mortals, then they brought llin bravest of h£» kind 
Earth to W burned. Troy tnviun in rears. Upon the pile’s most 
Insight 

They kid tJba body, and gavo fin-. All day it 1 turn'd, nil night. 

Btit when tfi* fkv’ntL morn Jet cn cartli her rosy fingers eliiiisi. 

The people flocked about the- rib, mid tint with gieonaijig wine 
Quench'd jdl tbn flame,. His brothers then, and friends, the 
finowy J tones 

Cat bor'd Into an urn til gold, t-td! pouring out their moan,, 
llien wnpt tlwy in soft purple veils the rich urn, dtgg'd n pit, 
uriivYi it LuilL up tin grave with mouso, arid quickie piled on it 
A barrow. . , . 
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- . The barrow heap'd Daft?, d! tlio lown 

let Jove-minfti Prsum'fl court partook a flump tuaud fuuVat futLsr, 

And m lioraedanung Hoc tors rites gave up his mjuJ to Petit* 11 

Thert remains also an old I:T e tiz l ib I i aaga, Ueoiru//, pi a dr long 
lieforG the English had crossed bom Germany into England, 
which w i i l l ! :i up with a similar burial. The prepo nit inn of a 
pyre is first described. It is hung round with idiiekb and coalt 
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Fr?m n djtttef uficribed to ihc rail of the »nv*iitli Wfltiffy in ttw 
Brrfi^h IJii-wnnu, Thai la protmt^y tho *aiLh*k Imowra tm* tomfan-J 
p O^k IiMHfipliBU. Gre± frgwflfl just hogmiiLii^ Xoia lh* 

of mail, The Wy is brought and tho pyre fired, and th- u for 
ton days th‘T warriors built 11 mighty mound to b* r^ets afar by 
tho traveller on -pa or land. 

Bttinitf. which to at J'.:i;-t * thousand yean? blur than ihti 
flit til, m ak-> intonating because one of the main ndvcntticod in 
it Is the looting uf the treasures of a burrow already ancient in 
those days, 

5 s 

77 <e -^rr/nn /■’omiYy, 

The Greek epics reveal the . trly Greeks with no knowledge 
of iron, without writing, mid before toiy Greeltdoiunlrd vitiea 
existed, in the land into which they had evidently troine quite 
recently as conquerors. They *vere spreading smith word from 
the Aryan region of origin. They to have lieen a fair people, 
newcomer* la Greece, twwwttnflts to a land that had boeu held 
hitherto hy the ilcditcmincuu or Iberian peoples. 
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Let mi, (it t.ht' risk <«f it tsllghi ro|^tirion, be perfectly clear 
upon rme fstitet , The //ifid dw* not gltt? ti* tbr primitive n«^ 
IftliLO lift of that Aryan region of origin P it give- u* that life already 
wnll on the move toward* u new state of affu-irs. Between 
15,000 tuid 0.0 'Hj s c. the Neolithic usy of living had epread with 
the forests ami nhundafit vegetation <if the Hnrhd Period, over 
the greater part cd the- old world, from tho Niger to the Huimg- 
he and from Ireland to the smith of Indio. Now, ns the climate 
of great poet mm of the earth swinging towards drier and 
more open conditions again* tit** earl hr simpler Neolithic life 
v,fir developing atimg two divergent directions. Om: wo* lead¬ 
ing to a more wandering life, towards at Insrt a constantly initia¬ 


tory Life between 


summer mi i winter 
postnrOf which is 
called Nomadism- 
the other* in certain 
sunlit river valleys, 
W &3 towards a water - 
i reaatmng life of irxk 
gatkin. in which men 
gathered into the first 
tow m and iiunie the 
first CiviiazATiba, 
We have already 
described t ha 0 rsl 
civilisations a ad 
their liability to 
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rrei lire lit con quest a by nomadic peoples. We have already noted 
that for tuaay. thousand* oi years there W been an almost 
rhythmic reemrefltDO of conquests of tho dr illations by the 
nomads. Here* we have to note that the Greek* a* the ffnti 
pre$*iiU Uismi are neither simple Xfrcdfthio nuimid.% innocent of 
civiliiaition* nor am they civ limed mem They art- nomiuj.* m 
mi i xciud state, because they have just come upon civilization, 
and regard it oa mi opportunity for war and loot. 

These early Uiivks <rf tho frierf arc sturdy lighters, but with¬ 
out di&dpliW—their haftkn nm n OOpfuaton <jf tingle combats 
They have horw.^ l but tin cavalry; they use the horw, which i& 
a c^tiipar&rivcly nwni jjJilition in Aryim nwourct&t to drag -* 
mdr fighting chariot into batik. The hurso k *ti!l novel onouglt 
t* be something of a terror in Itself, Pur ordinary draught 
purposes; a* in the quotation from the iftad we have just mode* 


oicn were emplujpL 
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Tin? only prieetu of the* Aryans are the keepers of shrines 
and srurrod places. There are chief.. who are- head* rtf fauitlhi 
and who also perform sacrifices, hut &ere diWB not seem to Ik 
mtidt mystery or sacramental filling in their religion. When 
lilt* Owta go to w, thus* heads and alder* meet its council 
ami appoint a king. whose pownrs are ccrv loosely defined* Then 
Are no laws, but only customs; and no axact Standards to conduct. 

The social life of the early Greeks centred about the house¬ 
holds of these leadin'; men. There won?, no dnufit. lints for herd- 
and tl»o like, anti outlyins fiem hujfdltUis; Inn. the ha-l "f the 
eliEef hub ii comprehensive centre, to whicS- everyone went to 
fra*t, !a hear the hards, to tukr- port- in giintr* and exonjhkfv 
The primitive m 'li fte u fe n were gathered there. A)until jt were 
cowdieds nmi stabling and web-like office's. I'mmpmlatit 
people 'slept nhont anywhere as retainers did in the medieval 
ensiles and a* people $1111 do in Indian households. Except 
for quite [lersannl posse sions, there was -till an air of peiriurelnd 
w wnnnmiiun about the tribe, The tribe, or the chief os the head 
of the tribe, owned the grazing lands: forest and rivers were the 
wild. 

The Aryan social orgimizn tints scctns. and Indeed nil early 
cnmiiiinixtif's hove in-:-n without fin' little -epanir timmc 

holds that make np the mass of the population in Western Europe 
r'T America to-day. The tribe won a log family; the nation a 
group of trili at fomiliefi: a household often contained hundred* 
id people. FI11 man society began, just as henls and droves 
begin niinmc animals by (Jit family delaying its breaking tip. 
Nowadays ike libfcti in East Africa are apparently Iroomiug 
social Jinimuh in this way, by the young keeping with the mother 
after they ure fully grown, and limiting in a group. Hitlierto 
the lion baa liern ntnch more of n ?olitwry If men tuid 

woman do rot rlbp to their families nowadays ns mitcli if. 
they did, it is because the state and the community supply now 
safety ami help and faeilitica that were once only porulfctb in 
the family group. 

In the Hindu community of to-day thr : o great tiouajholds 
of thi' earlier stages ol lumntn society nrv still to be fotmti, Mr. 
Bhttpendmnnth Brtfti has recently described a typical Hindu 
household. II is an Aryan hourehnJd refined and mule genth- 
|„ v thousands of vearsof civilisation, hut its social structure i* 
the same as that of the households of which tlie Aryan epics (nil. 

“The joint family system," he wiki, "has -I.-wnd ■ 1 to us 
from time immemorial, the Aryan patriarchal synh rn of old -till 
holding swat in India. The structure, though ancient, remains 
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full nf life. The joint family is a cooperative corpora t.iun 4 in 
wlilalk mrn and womtsn have a welLdafined place* At tin? 
bead ol tie corporation 1 b the senior member of the family, 
generally the eldest male member, but in Ui ab.mmoe the wmior 
fenirdo member often control." (Cp_ Penelope In tie 

Qdf/iuxu<) 

All able-bodied mmnbeiB mu^i contribute their labour and 
pa nt«tp . 4 , wlicthfflr of peraobul sMU or agriculture and trade, to 
lie common stock weaker members, widows* orphans, ami 
destitute relationi?, all must be main tamed and supported; san^ 
nephews* brothers, cousins : all mu^t he treated t-qually, for any 
ntidiiL' preference L& apt to break sip The family. Hc have- no 
wnrcl for cousins—they are eiilusr hrotlwn- or alters vml wr dn 
not know whet am eetrnte two degree removed, The e IriMrap 
nf i% Hrdt d/jiiiiu art you I ikcplte^v^ ami nieef?. juul liu.- time *---■ 
The i hikircni of your brother and sMersi. A tmm can no more 
mitxrv a cousin, however removal, than he can marry bis own 
BUftcr, except in certain parts of Madras, where a man may marry' 
kid maternal unde's slaughter. The family affections, the family 
ties, are edwayi very strong, and therefore the maintenance of 
an equal standard among so many member is not to difficult 
as it may appear at first. sight. Moreover, tifo b very dm pie. 
Until recently uhosa were not In general use ,4 heme, but sandal* 
with nut any leather fitsioiiingi. 1 have known of a weli-hulo 
middle-class family of aevmU brollmn ami cousins who bad two 
or three piirj of leather akoea Let ween them, those shoes being 
only used when they had occasion to go out, and the tumid practice 
is still followed m llieoaseof the more < xpensive garments, like 
sSuiwk. which last for generations, and with their ago ire ligated 
with loving care, oa having bean used by of revered 

memory, 

■"The joint family remains together sometime* for SevernI 
gememtions, until it kiecomcft too unwieldy, when it breaks tip 
into amtdbr families, and you thus see whole vilbigea pc pied 
by members of the mmn dan, I have said that the family is 
a eo-o|H-r,.iiive society, and it may be likened to a small state, 
anil is kept in its plix by at Cong discipline based on love and 
obedicneo. You see nearly every day the younger memhora 
coming lo the Ite&d of tbo family and inking tiie dim of his feel 
os a token of benediction; whenever they go on -m enterprise, 
they take his leave find carry his blessing . . . There ore many 
bonds which bind the family together—'the bonds of sympathy, 
of comition plwum, of common sorrows; whan ft death occurs, 
all tht membere go into mourning; when there b a birth Of p 
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wedding, (ho -whole family rejoices. Then above all in l.Jia family 
deity, some intone of Vbbnu, the preserver, hi* plneu in in a 
separate 1*00111, generally known as tie room of t'fod, or in well* 
to-do families in ji temple attached to tho house, w here the family 
performs its daily worship. There is u sense of personal attach¬ 
ment between this image of the deity and the family, for the 
image generally tomes down from past generations, often 
miriicniouslv acquired by a pious ancestor at some remote 
timn. . . . With the household gods is intimately associated the 
family priest-. . . . The Hindu priest is a part of the faintly 
life of Ms (lock, between whom and himself the tie has existed 
for many generation*, 11 tc priest si* not generally a man of much 
learning: lie know?, however, the tradition? of hie faith. 

He is not a very In ivy burden, for he b satisfied with little—a 
few handfuls r.-f rieo, n few liome-grown Imnnnui or vegetables. 
H little unrefined sugar mu tie in the village, find sometimes a fcw 
pieces of copper, are all tlmt is needed. , , 

**A pie tun:- of our family life would ho incomplete without 
the household servants. A female servant is known us th>- 
'jhv or daughter, in Bengal—she is like the daughter of the house; 
she calls the master and The mistress father and mother, and the 
young men iunl women of the fatuity brother* and sisters. She 
participates in the life of the family; she goes to the holy places 
along with her mistress, for she could not go alone, and generally 
she spend* her life with U10 family of her adoption 1 ; her children 
we looked after by the family. The treatment of men servant- 
is verv similar. These servants, men and women, are generally 
people of the bumbler castes, but a seru-e of iwreowtf attachment 
grows up between them and the members of the family, and a- 
they get on in years they arc affectionately called by the younger 
members elder brothers, uncles, aunts, etc, ■ > » 

“In a well-to-do house there is always * resident teacher, 
who instruct Ji the children of the family as well tit, other boys 
of the village; there is no expensive school building, bur room 
is found ill Kune Terimdft or shed in tlie courtyard fur r im children 
and their teacher, nnd into this school low-caste 1>oys are freely 
admitted. These indigenous schools were not or a very high 
order, but thev supplied an ueeDCj uf inatrortioii for the masse*, 
which was probable not nvaibbln in many other orrantrit*. , . 

Ji With Hiudn bfe is bonnd up its txadhirmul duty of kospl- 
talitv. It ia the doty of a householder to offer a meat to any 
stranger who may romp before midday owl ask for one; the 
mfetre* of the houw doe; not sit down to her meal until every 
member is fed. ami, as sometimes her food is all that is bit, she 
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does not take her mml until well ufter midday Je&t a Imugty 
stranger should come uud claim one. 1+ . * * 

We have bt^-u tempted to quote Mr, Burn at sum* length, 
because htzre we do gel to aomethiog like a living ijiidvrs tending 
of the type o£ household which hn& ptevaikd in hum a n com¬ 
munities since Neolithic day*, which still prevail# to-day in 
IndlUp China* and the Far East, but which m the West is mpidly 
giving ground before a state and municipal organization of 
education and a l.irgo-scale hlduatrinlism within which on run mint 
of Individual detachment and freedom fe possible, ffodb a* the^ 
sjreat. housdiolib* cover knew . . , . 

But let iifi return now to tin history preserved fur ns in (he 
Aryan epic®. 

The Sanscrit cpica tell a very similar story to that underlying 
the limit, the story of a fair, bed"eating people—only Inter did 
they become vegetarians—coming down £turn Fe nd a into (.he 
plain of North India and conquering their way slowly Lowtirda 
the Indus. From the Indus they spread over India , hut as they 
spread they acquired much from the dark Dmyidians they con* 
q acted, and they seem to have Joist I heir ban.hr tradition, Tim 
ancient ver 5 es„ says Mr, Base, were transmitted chicdly in the 
household* by the woman. . . . 

Tb< i"it.iI literature of the Keltic people* who pit^wxl went- 
ward has not been preserved so completely as that of tka Greeks 
or Indians, it wa.- written down n:.ji> lentiirfe Inter ,-.nd ±q w 
like tin barbaric, primitive English n*ulf T La*i lo&J any Hear 
evidence »I n period of migration into the Iraida of an antecedent 
people- If the pro-Aryans ligure in it at all, it ii ns the fairy 
Folk ol the Irish atones. 

Ire kind, most cut off of all the Keltic^ peaking cpmnnmiti es, 
returned to the taloetf date its primitive life; nnd the iPefiri, the 
Irish Iliad y describes a rattle keeping life in whfcth war chariots 
are ^till used* mul war doga Mkm» mid the heada of the slain are 
carried off dung round tin- horsed neck*. Tim Tdin in the story 
of a cattle raid. Here, too* the somu soda] order appeam as in 
he flfaf; the t hiofa ait and feast in great halla, they I no hi emIF 
lor thum«elvcs r there ia mi gin § and story-telling by Ilk* burils 
and ilnuking eml inloiitatioiL Priests ate not very much in 
imdenccL but there ia a sort of medic me man who deuk in sped1* 
Mid prophecy* 
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| 10 . Plate# and Myrtle, 


The Greeks appear in the dim light before the dawn of history 
(say 1,500 n.e.) as one of the wandering inli»erfectJy tiontadio 
Arvn.ii ouoples who were gradually extending the miiijv of their 
piatui^iiu bouthwn I intn the lialknn ptfllBW iln ^od comiiiK iule 
conflict 'and mixing with that preceding -£g«u* eivflfeat ion of 
wide i i (Jno&soe me* the crown. 

In tin- Homeric tx-enid these Greek tribes sjxak one common 
bnniiiue, and r. ooniteoii trudiliOD upheld by the epic poems 
Ih*iw them together In a loose unity: they cal! then? vartoiis 
iriiAia by H PCitttMlOO ncLme, HdUenzs- They pmbrtbly iraiiu^ in 
mWCessiYp wave?', three main vanations 1 if the *tiu >■ nt tifvr 
urM .a. flito itimibhed: die Ionic, the JMilic, and the ihiriti. 
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Meditcmmeaa* They fcmntlcd the town of Harsafilfi* on the 
Fite of an eajJier Fhomichin colony, They begem setth'mfrjita 
in Sicily in rivalry with tbd C;irtte*git>ians aa early *3 736 »,c, 

In the rear of the G-reeka proper came the kindmi Mace- 



lonirms nmt Thracians; on their left wini the PiirypLUis crossed 
by i ho Bosphorus into Asm Minor. 

We find all this distribution of the Greeks efTindaid before 
the beginnings of written hhtOTy, By the seventh century b.O. 
—that b to nay, by the time of the Babylonian enptivitv of the 
Jrw$—the 1 .1.1 Hi narks of die undent wqrid of the prc-Hdkiiio 
dvilii^l.irm in Europe h&Tu been uhJileratoL Tityng and Ciiossm 
lire imiinfKirLiiit site’*; Myeena? and Troy survive in legetid, iho 
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j^rtat cities of this new Greek world Art Athens, Sparta (ihc 
capital of Laocdemoui, t.'.'rinth, Thebes, Samos, Miletus. 1 ’he 
trodd our grandfathers called “Ancient Greece’* had arises cm 
the forgotitii mins of a still more Ancient Greece, in many wu^s 
m ervitiled and artistic, of which t<eday «n» are only beginning 
to [cam thro itch the labours of the excavator. 

But the newer Ancient Greece, of which we are now telling, 
still lives vividly in the imaginations anti institutions of men 
because it spoke a beautiful and most expressive Aryan tongue 
akin to Our own, and ijecause it had taken over the Mfditcrr.unjin 
alphabet and perfected it by the addition of vowels, SO Lliat 
;md writing were u*av CMV arte to lfJLm and JIM 
and pV.ir numbers of pt-eplc oouhl muster thorn mid m.;kv n 

record for inter ages. 


|2 

Diitinctivr. Features of HeUrnic Civilization. 


Now this Greek civiflaatian that we find growing up in South 
lt%lv and Greece find Asia Minor in the seventh century b.C- ia 
a civilization differing in many important n from lie two 

Lrrciit civilized system* whose growths wo luive already I raced, 
that oi tlio Nik* and that -if tin? Two Riv.-ra of Mesopotamia, 
'j'hc-se civilivutii: . through long ages where they are founds 

tln-v grew dowdy about a temple life out oi a primitive agricul¬ 
ture- priest kings and god kings consolidated such early city 
Stares into empire*. Rut the barbaric Greek herdsmen ra idem 
cams southward into a world whose civilisation was already an 
ol-l store, Skipping and agriculture, walled cities and anting 
were ilrssdv there. The Greeks did nut grow a cu ilir^iiuiL o 
their own; they wrecked one, and put another together upon 

and out nf The ruins. . . 

To Giis must ascrilMS the fact that there is no temple-state 
stage, no .logo of priest kings, in the Greek record. The Greeks 
got nt once to Ike city organization that m the east hud grown 
round the temple. They took over the association of temple 
and eitvt Ike idea was ready-made for them, V\ hat impressed 
them most about the city was prolmMy its wall. It ia doubtful 
M they t<»k to oity life and citizenship atmight away. At hn»t 
thev lived in open villages outside Hie ruins of the cities they 
had destroyed, hut their stood the model fur them, a continual 
suggestion They thought first of a city- as a safe place m a- 
time of strife, anil of the temple uncritically as a proper feature 
of the city. They came into this tokentauco of a previous 
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civilization vviih the ideas aaii iroditiuiui of the wixafinnda still 
strong in their minds- Th» heroin soebd ayatc-m of the Iliad took 

pOGAS&gkal, of the land, aiiii 
adapted itself to the iv*w con¬ 
ditions. As history goes on tlie 
Greeks became more teligiGui 

and st*|*OTtitk*ua iia Uw faith* 

of the conquered welted up from 
below. 

We Imre already said that 

llir* social ffinieture uf the primi¬ 
tive Arvaiia "was a two-class 
system £>f nobles And com¬ 
moner*, the elarees nut very 
sharply coarked off from each 
other, and Itnl in warfftre by a 
king who waf> simply the liusd 
of one of the liable Uwilfe*, 
primwx inter p&rti. a kmhr 
among his equals. With Ihe 
conquer of the aboriginal pop- 
ulstkm, anti with the building 
uf twviiH* there was added to 
lliis simple socied arraiigeuuuit 
of two dossed a, lower stratum 
of fann-woriKts Mud skilled and 
ntiskillfi-d workers, who were for 
the most part slaves* But nil 
th* Gffitk eoTOTutmltie^ were 
not of this “conquest ,K tjrplf* 
Somo + * refuge** eitu* 

representing sromahed oommunb 
lire, arid in these llm aboriginal 
substratum would be ruiraing- 
Xn many of the format casci 
tho survivors <>£ the earlier poj* 
cdiitinn formed h subject class, 
slaves of The state as a whole, 
as. for instance, the Helots in 
Sparta, The nobles and com- 
mow-re hwamp fandtorib and fgatietaea funnel*; it #« they win 
dkvdcd die sbipbuiliitog and enga^d «> trade. Hut *m>ith- >.f tin- 
numrfrefl citizens followed luvriinnie an-, and.« we havealtvadv 
ItL<cd. would even poll an wrt in a galley fcf W Such F 1 ^ 
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as there wure in this CfH'sk vorid were Dillier thn guardians of 
phriiu'i- and temple* or ^oerilleial functionaries; Aris-toth'. in hi# 
Politiw, makea LUem a more subdivision of bifl official da®?. The 
citizen eervod ag wiiiTtor in youth, ruler in hia maturity priest 
in lu&oiil age. The priestly ci/ws, in comparison with the equiva¬ 
lent id ass in F*.^ypt ami Salty Ionia, was small and iusiginflciint. 

The gods of till' Greeks proper, the go>U of the heroic Greek*, 
were, aa'xro have already noted, glorified human beings, -mil they 
wore treated without very much fear or awe; hut beneath these 
gods of the couqueriiLg freemen lurked other gods of i-ltt- eub- 
pirated peoples, who found their furtive followers among slaves 
and won. a dm original Aryan gods were not expected to 

W'ffk mi nii lr-a ,ji COUtlul Iflell'a lives. Hilt GrCW. Uh<‘ fU'.dt '' 1 

the Eastern world in the thousand years h,c. ( was much mldluted 
to consulting urarfe* or soothsayer?. Delphi was particubuh 
famous for flraoltf. 11 When tio Oltl<rst Mr ft in the trihf? uoiittl 
not tell you the right ilring to do, 1 says Gilbert Murray, you 
went to the blessed dead. All oracles were at ihn tombs of 
Heroes. They tohl you wlwt was 1 hernia.' what wm the right 
♦ hiiiy to do, or, il-- ridigious people would pul it now, what was 
the Wilt ol the God. 1 ' 

The prkirta and priestesses of the,® temples were not muted 
into one class, nor did they exercise any power as a class- It 
wm the nublea and Ereu commonotis. two classes which, in some 
case?, merged into one common body of citizens, who constituted 
the Greek, state. In many oases, especially in great city state.*, 
tho population of r h»vos ami nneiifrimchiscd stranger* greatly 
outnumbered the citizens. But for them the state exited only 
by courtesy; it existed legally for the iffllwt body of citizens 
done. It might or might no> tolerate the outsider and tho 
sitive. but they had no legal voice in their treatment—any more 
thim if it Ihid Ireen a di^putism. , , 

I’hi* is a social structure differing widely from that of the 
Eattom monarchies. I lie tixuliiiiivo imp mu toe of tin Greek 
citizefl Tv. min tlft one a little of the exclusive importance of tho 
children of Israel in the Inter Jewish atate, but there is no cqrnva- 
Itrnt on the Greek side to die prophets and priests, nor to the 
idea of <uj overruling .Jehovah, 

Another contrast iwtwHfi the Greek states and any of the 
human cdinniuiiitiiu to which WO have hitherto givcii .inontioii 
ig ilitir continuous jukI incurable division. I ho dvilimtiom of 
Egypt, Sunwr, China, and no deuhL North India, ail began hi » 
number of iadepcndtsil. l. sty states. enoii one a city with a few 
Uiik-J ol depend-, n! agricultural villages uud wUavatkm around 
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it, but out of tins pliAw they jwl by .1 pnvm of coalescence 
mto kingdoms and empires, But to the wry end of their inch- 
[raidt'iiL history the Greeks did not coalesce. Gouitmjnlv, tbi-. in 
Ascribed u» t lie yeogrnphicfll conditions under which they Tivpd. 
Gteece is tv country cut up into a mu I ih ink of vallcya by moim- 
lain itiune^ *111 rl anus of tin* sea that render mterodmmtmJi’ntitm 
■liliK'iitt: to difficult 1 Inti; for? cities were able Ui hold tunny of the 
others in subjection for any length of time. Moreover, many 
Greek cilte U’en* oil blonde and scattered along remote eotiste- 
u tin.' end the liirgesl city states of Greece remained smulfcr 
I hun tunny fungUah umrntk- ; and some but! an nr.ni of on tv ft 
few square miles Atlietw, am- of the largest of the Greek cities, 
a thiclimax of its power had si popuktiou of perhap, a third of 
a million, ifow other Greek nilics exceeded 50 ,<JQQ. Of this 
number. Half or mure were slaves ami strangers, and two-thirds 
of t.li l- frtrt- body women nnd children 


!« 

Monarchy, Aristoertitn/, and Dtnuxmaj in Greet*, 

The government of throe city states varied very widely in 
its nature. As they settled down after their conquests the I 1 reeks 

2SST1JI * "“ C 'Y ,,,lc «* ®* **•*». I'" Ik- kingdoms 

drifterl back more imrf more to tlin rule uf the atfetoeritic olass 
. tl-wedainOT) kings were still distmaiiblad in the 

sisGi century me. The Wdemonhuis kid * |«rimis aystem 
ui <1 doubk kingship, two kings, drawn from different’mvul 
fhiiulles. ruled together. * 

But most of the Greek city at0tea hod fxscome arista&atic 
republics long befon the sixth century. There is, however. a 
tendeiuy t«wu* rtnrknw and faffikhtf in most, fomiiie, that 
rale by hereditary right; tooner or Inter they decline; and M the 
Greeks got out upon the reaa and act up eofoniea and commerce 
extended, new noli families arose U, Jostle the old and brine 
nrw t»mwmlit*» into power. Tke«* Wmtmvx ntkr, 
member, of an expanded ruling doss, u mode of gnwESSt 
kuoun ns oligarchy—m ojiporition to «fetoo»vy--tlioi W h 
fftmtli the tern oligarchy ( — government by the fow 1 shmild 
uiL’lude hereditary arisl mtracy ua a special case. 

It, many ultlw jx-mbns of n»r r tioim| energy, uJtin,- fJI | vn „. 

Kl w wfotvr clean grierm,re,'secured*’a more 
or lees irregular power fo the state. This combination of per- 
MJiuiliry and opportunity has .xicurred in the United States of 
America, for example where men exercising various Idnds of 
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informs! power are called loitatt. In Greece they were tilled 
ii/runU But the tyrant was rnther more than a boss. fo? wivj 
recognized ag a monarch, and claimed the authority of a monarch. 
Th+* modem ln^ a *m the other hand, dielt^n? lie-kind legal form? 
which ho hug “got hold of 11 and for hia oral ertda, Tytaitfa 
weu- flMingnihlied from king.,, who did and sonic e-rt of right* 
jion (e fain i 1 y jirion i y. for c^ u n|>lo. tu ru !c. They w ere 3 ii parted, 
perhaps, by Ike poorer o!a>-j with l\ grievance; PcLilstratu^ for 
exnmptr. w]ic.i was t yrant of Aihene r with two in l -.tv a Is of exile* 
between &&} and 527 n fc c. + wiss supported by the poroBty-stricken 
Athenian Iiillmen. Sometimes, aa in Greek Sicily, the tyrant 
stood for tho rich a^nuist the poor. \\ hen, Liter on, tho Perdans 
began to mb|ng«te the Gixek oilier of Asia Minor, thry rat up 
31 r->dh*reiu n t y mis t *, 

Amtothip Ulo great plitk&offliicnl teach* ir, who was I mm 
under the buretlitary Macedonian monnrr-hy. and who waifi for 
aome jeans tutor to the king** m p di^m^uiske* In hk» PgUHm 
between kings who ruled by ilu admitted and inkuj&nl right, 
*iiah us Ike kinjj of Maced miiji, whom he aerved,, and tyrants 
who ruled without the consent of the governed. An a matter 
of faot. it la hard to conceive of a tyrant ruling without the con¬ 
sent of many, and the active prirUeipaLion of a enhstiuitiid 
number of hit subject*; and the O&votim and iiii&didnK-* of 
your "true kings' ha* r*n kifftwn to ruttM t^vutmunl and 
'ij lj* 3ioning* Ankteflu wau also able to &iy tlni? while ike Idng 
rulid for the good of Hat i-iate, Llie tyrant ntled fur hin own good* 
Upon rliifl point. as in hie ability to regard sto-ery uj - ntLturul 
Hiing Jind to consular wnmua unfit tor freedom and pr litfcd 
rights. Aristotle woe in Imronny with the trend of events about; 
him, 

A third form of government that prevailed increasingly in 
Greece in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries o,t\ wag knrrwu 
aa thwwsuwj* As the modem work I no wad ajia is mnsluutty 
talking of ilemocracy, and m Use modern idea of denidnriwy is 
something widely difEwimt from ike democracy of tho Greek 
city it nijt be w-i 11 eo hr very explicit up.-si tin meaning 

of rfenui^mcy in Greece, Democniey then was gdVerimjctit; by 
the eomnauiLLlly, tlje Dumtia; it novcrumenit by the wln-Eu 
body of iku citkens, by the many aa db»tinguiflhcd from tho 
few. Bur li t \ Li.- modird. rcNuh r mark that word "citizen ‘ 
The slave was v^chidi 1 ■■ I. the froednmn wns excluded h Uin stnmgcr; 
uvon the Greek born m the uity a whosa fori ter hud come eight ot 
ten miles from ihe eity beyond the? headkhd, cxchtdetl. 
The earlier deuioeracics- (but mil] drnmmkd.a property qualb 
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from the (fitixen, and pstperiy j n these tlsvs m* kad: 
1 1 11 ' ( subsequently (slaved, but ike Anxfrdi tender uil| erasp 

“" hcn> wm something vary different from modem dfinotawv. 
At *na of the rtlT.ii Mmltiry n,c. this property tjuuliiieatiuTi Jim) 
bwn ttboliHltuJ in Athens, for exempli;: but Puritlej), n gifcW 
Atlicmmi statesman t>f whom wo shall have more to telj fc W 
bml *l*vaa»ti a, lair Mr, | n.o,) nstnctfcg oitiwnsbip to this- 
, eo “ la ^WtiJi Atbenuin descent nu both aidex. Thus 

5 .“ r , <'" iu ^ «* in the oJJgendS 

the citizens footled a cl^ < emfomtim, mint;, sumctiiuos, an in 



“* "* *£«*)* -fpoZf.ii 

•* fiiuj onia 7iuii|i r. j ^ 

feStadS? 1 * ilS gm “ ■«*» * bi * of Alans 

dBftStg d^T 1 idM ' “» '-tirel, «™ aul 

iii' sit . nuutd, il suddenly qurittd back to th t , orm J* 

tr*^; r ^" J u - * kind Of oli^X, ^ 5 TS 

dtlEereneo between tt (inask "nimtirohv“ ,uid » f% i. , * V 
wrw that in (be former Urn wrer aod l« ‘ 1 » tnof : mo ? 

«skSS?| 

Sttau2sSw3!?& 

.loi Uwy«» „ d i/; m as 3“ass s&ss 
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006 sought a citimn to plead {dr one. Far Duly thecitiien Imd 
any ti lauding in tlni Uw imiirts. Hit modem idea, Unit air- us? 
in t lir *thmild l>e a ciiiz&i, would hava shocked the privileged 
at Athene profoundly. 

Dm 1 o it riou.^ result of Uii> maaopoUzAt-ion oE the slat i. hy Lho 
ckiMs of lias Lb o S th* patriotism u f these privileg'd people 

took ah intense and narrow form* They would form Alliances 
but never coata&te with other city states. That would liave 
obliterated over y advantage hy which they Jived- The- narrow 
geographical limits of these Greek aUtes added to the intensity 
of their feeling. A man a love for hh count ry wiu* rcintoecd by 
his love soj hb native town. 1 h* reltginn, and bis home: fpr tin 
were i:.il i *iii-. Of cones* the slaves did not =dmre in thee* feelings, 
and hi thu oligarchic state* very often the excluded alius got 
ever its dLdike oi foreigners in its greater dmlilm of tbs class at. 
koine which oppressed it. But in the main, patriotism in the 
Greek wels a personal pass kni of an inspiring and dangerous 
intensity. Like rejected low, it was apt to turn into something 
very like hatred* Hie Greek exile resembled the 1 'reo: h ■-r 
KiE^ian in being ready to treat Ids Jwlrivtd country pretty 

rntigbJy in ordot to save her from the dsvi Is ill human form who 
hud taken possession of her and turned ft itn out. 

In s.lto fifth century p.o. Atluuin lotmwi a system of mhdiou- 
ahips with a Dumber cf other Grtik city £ Lei Lee which b often 
gpokon .,,f by historums as the Athenian Empire. Rut all the 
other v?it y slate* retained their own govcnominm, Om '‘new 
fact J * added by the Athenian Empire vs* the complete and 
effective fjuppregion of piracy; another was the injit) tiH mu nf ft 
sort of. intcniationuJ law. The ia\v r indeed* Athenian law"; 
but notions mu lil now lie brought and justice adminfeu-red 
between citrons of tins different rotates uf the League which, 
of course, had not been possible before, 

I’Iiij Atluutian Empire had really dswlupcd out of n league 
of mutual f-fence -iguinNt Persia: it* seat had originally been 
m tins tel usd of Delos. and the nllios had contributed ta a common 
treasure ul Delon :, tin ttreasury of Ofctoa was carried off to Athens 
\pecans it was exposed to a possible Persian raid. Then one 
eifcv after another offered a monetary contribution iu^reud of 
mihtarv with the result that in the end AfckutL* wm 

doing almost all the work wtkd raeriviiifc: almost all the mmrny. 
Sic w.ur -U]ipi’i‘T--d hy out: (it tux* d Hu? Imgor isLmite- Ihe 
" Leaiiny in date v, :iy r Uranic gradually un ' Empire/ but the 
citizens of thA silted states remained, tptiopi where there were 
special treati \nimrriagc and Lb* like, practically foreigners 
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to one anotJier, And it wiia chiutiy t!.r- citizen «! Athena 

who 6u=taineii this umpire by th iir most rtgnrdua and mceesmt 
twTsoitnl service, Every uiiiEeti was liable to niHii.ir\ h .r vi o© 
nt home or ahrniid IxAweon the <«>w of eigliUro tmX «xtv, Mine- 
un . w r.„ pmt iv Atbotiian u flair. and sons* Urn** in <bfi:nco of 
the cities of the Empirf? Wb« 9 B eitbsns had Iwught thom&fil™ 
off There was probably no «ngk man over twenty-five in the 
Athenian Aipeinlity who" bad not served in. several oranpoigna in 
different paita of tbn Mediterranean or Black Sen, ar><1 who oW 
not expect t:.i tiecvc again. Modem imperialism i* drauiunL'ed 
}>v its opponents axe the explottfittoH d Iho worlfl hy the 1 
Athenian mi per in! ism ra the cxpIoii*ttmn of the world hy lh& 
poorer dtJEeus of Athene 

Another difference from modem condition#, due to the 
Gmail *ta 5 of the Gmwk city states, was that in u denunitncy cTcry 
OititoO hml th* right io attend and and vote in the popular 
R^mltly, Kir mort cities this meant a gathering of only a 
few hiftiilrt>t 1 [jonpliji; ^rcat^ist had no mere than sonni’ ihou- 
g*.iids of dtbrtjns Ndtbing of i\m sort b posable in a modem 
#, d«niocrttcy M with, perhaps* several miHion voters. The nHwfem 
^■rttiMn's” voice in public affairs is limited \*? tin- right to vote 
for one or other of the party candidate put h- fori- him, 
or b1ic_ h then HippwHul to have M 3U»c-iibBd " te the reliant 
ITHemment. Aristatte, who would have enjoyed the electoral 
inotbpfti of our modem demoerwricis keenly, point? nut very 
subriv 3nw shi- outlvlng farmer cb\-<* of citizens in u dumOOMsy 
can he virtually di^alruiuShised by calling the popular assembly 
too frequently for Lhuir regular attendance. In lh£ later Greek 
democracies (fifth cautury) the- appointment of public official** 
except in the ease of officers requiring very special knowledge, was 
by easting tots, This wni supposed to protect the general cor¬ 
poration of privileged citizens hum the cmatnuiini predominance 
of richi mfluentin3 r and con^picmouMly able mm* 

Somu democracu^ (Athene and Miletus, e.fld had an inj^tilu- 
tion called the iwtmcmn—from twlmhm x 4 Ub: the voter wrote 
a name on h tile or abdl—by which in times of urm* and von- 
flint the doeMun was made whirffcr tome citizen should go Into 
etih- for ten vojus. This may strike a modem reader as -m 
envious institution, but that wa? not its essential quality. It 
w\ip t says Gilbert Murray, a wav of arriving at a decision in a 
case when political feeling was so divided as to threaten u dead¬ 
lock. There were in the Orfetk democracies parti® and party 
leaders, hut no regular government in OfSce and Ho regular nppori- 
tiun- Ther^i waa no w»y t therefore, of eafrying out n pdiiy, 
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although it might l» the popular policy, if - strong leader Of a 
strong group *t<oed out against it, l’«n* by the cttiaaiMB the 
least iNipulur or the lei *t trusted of tin? olitcf loaders id the divided 
co minimi, y wflA ramie* to retire for a |wrioii without loss of kouour 
or jimjmrty, 

THi. iiLjl it Lit iuii Of the ostra cbm has i minor tallied one obscure 
and rather illttfiiato member of fhe democracy of Athens, A 
certain Aristides had gained a great reputation iu the law courts 
for ills righteous dealing. Its fell into a dispute with Thrmistw:'^ 
upon ii ijiiettiou of naval policy; Arhlidet- w.L'i fur the army, 
Thcmiatoi’lvs was a “strong imvy lt (mm, and » deadlo c k wan 
threatened. Tlwre wjis resort lo an u^trackuiY lo decide tmlwcm 
them. PlutMfi'ii re lutes tluii us Aristides walked, tiutmgll Ike 
streets while the voting was in progress, he was accosted by a 
strange dtisfln from tho agricultural environs u unarms turned to 
the art of writing, and requested U> write his own &an» on the 
proffered potsherd- 

• J But why I " he asked, “Has Aristide* aver injured yon 1 " 

“Ho/' said the oilmen, "No, Sever how 1 hu eye* on 
liittL But, oh! I uni so tiwtd by hearing him calJud Aristides tin* 
Just.” 

Whereupon, say* Plutarch, without turilier parley Aristide 
wrote m the man (Us&ired. . . . 

Win-ii on- mil, r>van i-, the truo meaning o£ IUcm* ffiOW con* 
sti tinhorn mid in paiiieulnr the ii:?.ci Aion » i all power, wfit- her 
in ihr democracies or the uligarcliies, to a locally privileged class, 
on i' M .lizLi, how impossible was any dlectiwe union of the buti- 
drwla of Greek cities “battered a!.x h st the Mr <litiwmncjLU. recoil, 
or l*\l'Si of any effectiveeoapcmtioiL between them for a ctnmu’in 
<;ud- Each city whs in the hnmt nt a k w m i i- \ bunt In ■> rm i 
to whom Ue WparntcOfisa meant everything that u«s worth 
having in Jtfe. Only conquest from the outride could unite the 
Greek*, and until Grwoe war conquered they had no political 
unity When at l*wt they were conquered, tlmy were conquered 
so completely that their unity ceased to be ol any importance 
even to fcbomselres; it was a unity ol subjugation, 

Vot there was ui ways a certain tradition of uniLy between 
all the Greeks, hosed on a common language* and script, os tins 
common possession of the heroic cpfcn, and i in the cooling! t us 
intercourse that the maritime position of the States miule possible. 
Ami, in addition. there were certain religious hands of a unifying 
kind. Curiam shrines—Ahe shrines ei i]iu god Apollo In the 
iflland of Ddoe and nt Delphi, for example—wore sustained 
not bv aingle sUt. - but by leagues of states or Amphictyoniea 
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\ — o! iieighboiir?}. which in muh insiaiiec* the Bidjiliw 

AinpUlclyojiy became very wide-reuebins unions. The league 
nroki mil i lie sbriue and iht safely of pilgrima. kepi up the rniuL- 
h?jidiiu; i hereunto, scoured pes« at- the timo of Ejaecifl! ferfcivnla, 
ypj;i-id certain mte^ to mitigute the usages of war juuung it ^ 
nrembctr*, and—the IMiao league especially—enjipre^ed piracy. 
A atilt mere important link of Hellenic union was the Olympian 
gjune& Unit mre held every four VfctifB at Olympia. Foot races, 
basing* wrestling, Javdin throwing. quoit throwing, jumping, 
and chariot and korbi- racing were the chief sports, arid a record 
of vh i-iE!- and dbthigu hiked visitor* wap kept. From fcko year 
T7d it,C- oiiwnrd tinw games were hold retrukrly for over u 
Lhunsfuid years, and they did inuuh to maintain that sous© of ft 
common Greek life (pttndlellemcE transcending the narrow polfttb* 
of the pity slates, 77ti B.q r is the Year of the First Olympiad, 
ft vat untie sailing-point hi ©reek chnmology; 

Smh links el sentiment and association were of little avail 
against the mtrazftft of the Greek pnlit™! inalitu- 

riom-. From the f/> tonj o/ //croiAtftw the student will be abb 
t * - gather :i e-f-iibo of the intensity and jK^rdateiwe of tin- buds that 
k^pi the Greek world in a at&te of citrmric Wftrfiwi In the old 
days (aay , to Uie fitXth cenfPOiy Q_c.) fairly large families prevailed 
in flreece and sometJviiig of Lhn old Aryan liousckokt system, 
with its strong dan feeling and i ta capacity for nmliibfiuaiijg an 
enduring feud, still remained. The history of Athens circled for 
many ycare alnmt the fend oi two great families the Alcnneonidie 
and the Feiiistmtidas; the latter equally an aristocratic family, 
htit founding its power on i fin support of the poorer class of the 
populate and the exploitation oi their grievances- Liter tm, in 
the ftixth anil fifth Centura^, a limitation of turtle and a shrinkage 
of famllfe* to two nr three memhettr —n pmet ^- Aristotle note* 
without pcrctidvlhg ite cimne—4= -i to iho difiapf* .runei- of the 
oM aristocratic ulrna, and Lha bier ware were duo rnthor to 
trade disputes and grievances caused and stirred up by uidmdnal 
admiturcriE than to family voodott&s. 

It Is easy to understand, in view of this intense ^ pa rat ism 
of the* Greeks, how readily the lomana of Asia and of the islands 
fell first under the domination of the kingdom of Lydia, and thru 
under t Amt of the Perakns when Cytm overfclusTr 0 mwm, the 
king ctf Lydht They red idled only to be n^istiqii^ivd. Then 
cauv. tin* turn of EnrojKun ©reacts, It b * mAiter ot 
meoi, 1 -In Greaki tbam^etos were astenhihcd. to find that i dvr. - 
ii^Hf did not lull under the dor ninin n of the Persia!w tha.^* har- 
bohrio Aryan muster* of the undent civilbatituus of Western A»ri* 
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But- Won- UU of this straggle ** most giro MMjgWg 

to thr« Asiatics again* t whom tho Greeks, 
nftrtir-i.brly to these Medre «nd IVrwaits _«bi>. by 
tdroadv in nessesstoi) of the utiOM-ut cmlixatMWJfl 
Babyloniu and about to subjugate Egypt- 

4 * 

77it ZTihiOf/om o/ Aydia. 

\\> havo had occasion to mention the kingdom of I-y<ha. 
and it iiiiiv l»o wall to give * short onto hen- up™ the Lydians 
“ ^ ELefat Wilt, too- The «1gtaJ 1-^“'™ ° 
the UcffT pert.if Asm Mb,™ mey perlw|»*»™ W »hn>_^h» 

£■*"“»$ ftS Sh£ jjzxsswsi 

rSe'tfiSto'S The Ume sort ^that Wtingaish^ 

Ch^oe and M wm» a« to be 

Rut joit an the Nordic Greek* poured sonthward ^ ^ 
wnnuer and uikc with the aborigines, xo did uthtor antj kj _ 
®rX pour over the Bosphorus into Asm Minor Uvnr 

52 t 2 SBSl»- pet^e. SSK 

2£££*m&£ did 3* - r«, 1. ij^«s£;tSK 

rare and their language hold ffi, ut the 

^w^ion W«s also non-Aryan. They worship}*^ a 

st Sasrs^i»a» srtsss 

£?7o^nti,.i«Site 

held the weeten. »— «< A* «““• 
JS£^&££* item it by the 

wTKld Wo subjection by 
''"'■riiehlrtTS'thi. mm< of Iffdin i» .till OOteWriv ke.iWO, 

„d™ tTtaw. itWdSm-hf be td aiitiicient unpotUnee to 
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Ini related in this historical outline, but in Qiu eighth omitary 
B,r one monarch, named Gyges, become.- noteworthy, Tbe 
country under his rule was subjected to another Aryan invasion; 
certain nomudjo tribes called the Cimmerians cams pouring 
aeioivt Atia .Minor, und they Wen? driven I ruck with dilheiiiiy 
by Gyges and kb son and grandson. Sardis was twice taken and 
burnt by these barbarians. And it » on record that. Gy- w 
paid tdiratt to Sardaiiajsiilua, which serve* to tink him up with 
our getiflml ideas of lho history of Assyria, fsrud, and Egypt. 
^ter , Gygea rebelled against Assyria, and sent troops to h el p 
IVsirunnuichiis I to liberate Egypt Irani it* brief servirurh' to dw 

Airi yri llils + 

It Vi as AJynltes, the grandson of Crges, who am do Lydia 
a crmsidemblc power. Ho reigned for seven yearn, and he 
reduced most of the Ionian Cities of Asia Minor to subjection. 
Uo eoitutt v Immfi tin cc?ntns oi a grvuf (nub; bcTWti.ii Aina 
nnd Iv:;h. it bid alwnyK bt:- u pr-duuthre and rich m gold, and 
no a the Lydian monarch wio, reputed the richest in A-An. There 
Wfti a great coming and going Ik tween the Black and Medi¬ 
terranean Beaa, and between the East and West. Lydia was 
reputed to l» the liret country in tho world to produce coined 
money and to provide the ccnvuninuce of Inns for travdlui'i .uni 
traders. The Lydian dynasty seems to have been a trading 
»]y»ft-tv of the type of Minus in Crete, with a bunknur ami 
finanriaJ dfiVBhjptncnt. . . So much we may note of Lydia by¬ 

way of preface to the next section. 


§6 

if7« Jii-'-e of the Persian* in tht East , 

Now. while one series of Aryan-spew king Invaders had 
developed along the* lines we have disioribed to Greece, 

Unrein, and around tins shore- of die Black Sue, another ttr rif V 
or Aryan-speaking' peoples, whose originally Nordic blood was 
perhaps already mixed -with a Mongolian element, wort: settling 
ami spreading to the north and cast of the Assyrian and B*by- 
biiiini empires. 

M. have already Spoken of die are-like disperahm of the 
NonUo Aryan peoples to tho iiortls of the Black mil Caspian 
Seas; it was probably b> ihia route that the litdo Persian 
Aiysn-speuang races gradually cam,,, Iowa into what is »<iw 
Chs Tertian country, and spread, on ti^r one hand, eastward to 
indi* (I J.lHPt) to i,u(Xi b.c.i, and. on the oilier, increased and 
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multiplied in ilia Persian upland* until they were strong enough 
tu assail first Assyria ((SuO u.c.) and then liabylun (o3# o.c). 

There is much that is not yet clear about the changes of 
climate t hat have boon going on in Europe and Asia during the 

last . . The ■ mi the last glacial nge receded gradual]} 

gave way to a long period of steppe or prairie-like conditions 
over the great plain of Europe. About 12,000 or 10,000 years 
ago, aa it. b reckoned now, till - stale of jJIiiEeb was giving place 
to forest conditions. We him already noted how, as a con- 
>l‘l(!U'IIW fit tliliac l Olflll iya. lllC tiolllLiviUI llOCSi) hUiltlTS 2I1VC pllWC 

to itagduktiiaii Ushers ami forest deer hunters; and these, again, 
lt> the Neolithic herdsmen and agriculturists. For some thou¬ 
sands of years the European climate s«-:-ms to have ln-t ii warmer 
than ft is to-dny. A great sea .spread fr.m fch© const nf the Bflfkwi 
peninsula for into Central Asia anil extended northward into 
Oejjtml Russ*. and the shrinkage of that -.n* ami ilu> w.n* 4 urtit 
li sin letting of tin- climate of South Russia and Centra] Asia wore 
gisiiiL' on ixmtemptmiveously with tho dordoptMnt of the first 
civilizations in ihu river valleys. Many facts seem to point to 
n, more genial cli mule in IitiroiX’ aiul 1\ eatern Asia, and still more 
dtruiiylv to h greater luxuriance of plant and vegetable hit 
11,000 to 3.009 years ago. than we hud to-day. There weu forests 
then in South Ulissio and in the country which now Western 
Turkestan, where now eteppes and diverts jw.u ul Ou the 
other hand, botwetm l,.Wfi and 3.000 year* ago the Attri-CoaplAU 
region was probably doer (Util those >e&4 (UiinUeV than they afo 
at the present time. 

Wo may note in fcius conniption that ThoUmios 111 (say. 
the flf: (ninth century n.c,), in bbejtf* ■ Btibu IictohiI the Euphrates*, 
hunted a herd df 130 depliiuds in that region. Again, an JEgcnn 
(hunger from Mynmo, . luting about sz,0»0 »A. show# a Lion-hunt 
, Migresa, Thft hunters carry big shields aud spears, and stand 
in rows one behind the other The first man spuom the lion, 
and when the wounded beast leap- at him drops tint under the 
protection of his big shield, leaving the next man to repeat his 
Stroke, and ©o on, until the lion k Reared to death. This method 
nf hanting is prifliital hv the Masai to-day, aiul could only lltTO 
been worked nut by a people in a land where lions wens abundant. 
Hut iiluminnt llaris imply abundant game, and that ngam raewia 
«bimriaiit vegetation. ' About 2MiQ B.O, the hardening i f the 
nlim ini, in tbv cculful |Hiri3 of the Old World, to which we ham 
already referred, was turning the faces of the notttadio Aryan 
peoples southward toward:; the fields and forests of tlft more 
Bellied ami civilized nations. 
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Lifsnf! wf inay note JfrHpjrcd in l ha Balkan peisiinsuLi till uhuut* 
the fourth century Ojl. t *1 nut Lator EkpliJiiiU luul perhaps 
di^ppoLLred from Winter** Asia by the cigiitli century' mo* The 
linn hunch bigger than the existing !yxrol stayed m in Stmihtm 
Germany till the Neolithic period. The panther inhabited Greece* 
& ait ham Italy. and Southern Spain Mi the beginning of the 
liisturien! period (say 1,000 

The An..in jfc-iiplf^ down fn-m the Eiwt <’:*!>( im regions 
into history u!kmiL tht: timn that Myocoo* and r t!rtiy arid Cnosbott 



am rallnng to the Greets. It is difficult to diBcntartgla the 
iJi fli:ren 1 tHh.^i and that appear under a mxiltkuih- of 

nameb in the recordsitnd inscriptions that record Uioir hrat nprfH.nr- 
nun\ but, fortunately „ theft: rtiatiiifrtioue Itre nul needed in arj 
dement:iry nntlineanuii a* thi* present history, A poop jo called 
I ha CSmtiicnauB appear in the district:- of Lakes EJmmiyu. and 
Van, .nid tfhertly after Aryans have spired from Armenia to 
El tin i In the ninth century met, & people mik'd the Mcdos, 
van blovjly related to the Pur^hms to the east of th™ ? apprar 
m tlu Anythin m&^npiitum. TJjjUtb PMj&m HI mid S&rgatt O t 
oames already familiar in this story, pmlnag bo hare mad* them 
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pay tribute. They of* spoken of in the inscriptions os Hie 
“rfattgecatH Sletles. 1 * They are ns yet » tribal people* not united 
under one liinsr. 

A Lv>« i tl i<> seventh century n -0-, 

FTIji ran i Li ill l] !o Elamite, whose 
capital wajs Sii£a* a people which 
pofcsesaed & tradition and mvilim- 
thm nt l&nst ag old as the Sumerian, 
suddenly vmteh from Malory. Wo 
do not know what happened- Tlir-y 
seem to Imvt Iwtt overrun and 
the population ahanrhed by thn 
conqstcrots. Sumi is hi the hands 
of tlir Pi Titans. 

A fourth people, related to Lhcso 
Aryan tribes* who appear at this 
time hi the narrative of Hero¬ 
dotus, ore the “Scythians/* For 
a while the niormrehs of Assyria 
pby oil ikes*? vnrimiB kindred 
peoples, the Gmmanfina. the 
Matte, the J?erHiiui& F and tin 
Scythians* apitet each other, 

Assyrian pnnrc^ea (a daughter of 
Ettthiuhkui. C-£r-> are married to 
SevUiIan ehi^ffl XehueliatUicsasar 
the Great, on the other hand, 
ma n te a daughter of Oyaacares* 
who ha jj beromo kuijj of all the 
MoHm The Aryan SoythianB are 
for the Semitic Assyrians; die 
Aryun Mctte for the Semitic 
Bubyloniima. It wan th in Oy a jartss 
who took SiBemh, the Assyrian 
capital, in HOG «.c.. uftd so rdwiacd 
Babylon from tlio Assyrian yoke, 
to establish, under Chaldean rule, 
the Second Babylonian Empire. 

The Scythi&n allies of Assyria dmp 
Out of the story after this. Hoy 
go op tiring their own life aiviy to the north without nuicli ujtt-rfer- 
f'noc with the pcti|i]e'5 to ihc wntlt, A elnncn at the map oE tills 
period shot*.4 bow, fur ivo-thirds ■ d a century the Second Babylon- 
iuij Empire by like a lamb within Lbc nmbiano af the M fl dnm lion. 
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Into the internal ptiugglea of the Modes and Persians, that 
mitral it 1 n.it in the accession uf Cyrm " (hr? Persian ” to the throne 
o! Cyaxarcs in 2150 d.c. t we will not enter. In thnt year Cyma 
ivAi ruling ovw an empire tlm-t reached Emm the hoimd&doa cl 
IasJia to Ivr^is and pi rh-sp* 1- Imli/i. Nab 'iiiilng, the last of 
t!us Baby Ionian roka*, wii T es wo hivm already told, digging up 
old records and. bmldiiig temples in Rjibyloniiu 

I* 

Tl'f Sfortf of Cr(FJfHi t f 

But. one- monarch in the- world wdl* alive to the threat nf the 
new penvar that lay tn the hand* of Cyrtitu This was Cto?*™, 
the Lydian, king, EE son hail bran killed In a very tragic maimer, 
vriiiob Herodotus raUU^ but which we will not describe hen 
Say^ Herod utita: 

"For two yfcaiS, then. Crowns remained quiet .in great manm- 
iug, because he was deprived of Iue son? but altar ihia period 
of time* rh* overthrowing of the rule of the sou of EJvaxares by 
Cyru^t and the growing grcatne&i of the Persians, caused Croesus 
to etasc from his mourning, and led him to ai truro of cutting 
short the power of the Persians if by any menus he might, while 
yet it wab in growth and before they should havo become great. 11 

He thim inude trial of the various tirade*: 

"To tin- Lydians who were to carry those gift- to the temple? 
Gro^magave charge Lhit they tdiuuld ask the Orndoe this question; 
whether Croesus should march ugoMst tko Persians, mid, if _^o* 
whether be should join with tiiiiifielE any army el men a* Ins 
friends. And when tho Lydians had juTived at the pkices to 
which they had been sent and had dedicated the votive of Turing*, 
they rnquired of the Oracles, and said; ‘Croesus* king of Lhe 
Lytthma mid of other nations considering that these are the 
only true Ornoles among men, presents yon gifts §uch an your 
reflations dfcnrTvCj and il&L- you again now whether he shall 
march against the Persians. ikncL if so* whether he shall join 
with IiiniHcif .any army of men as allied 1 They inquired thus, 
and the tnuiwars of both the Oracles agreed in oub, declaring 
to Crteeus that if lm should march uguinet the Persians he riunifd 
destroy a great empire, ... So when the answers were brought 
back and Creraus heard them, he was delighted with the Grade*, 
and exj>eeting that be would certainly destroy the kingdom of 
Cyrus, he sent again to Pythu, and presented to the men of Delphi, 
having n^certamod the number nf them, two staters of gold for 
each man: ami in return fur this Urn Delphian* gave to Croesus 
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nii/l to ths Lydians precedence in consulting the Omuls 
and freedom from alt payments, and the right to Front, *e»ts 
at the games, with this privilege also for all time, that any one 
of them who wished should be allowed to become a Citium of 
Delphi.” 

Sn ('rceaus made a defensive .iliiunce both with I hr bce- 
drnitmi Liii and thr Egyptians. Ami/' Herodotus continue, 
"while Lrteaus was preparing to march against the Persians, ono 
of tint Lydians, who oven before this lime was thought to be a 
wise iii ui, hut in coDseqaeore of this opinion got » very great 
nttniv for wisdom umoim the Lydians, ;nlvised Crmsus as n:iowa; 
0 king limit art preparins to march against men who war 
hi«edsc-s of leather, and tho rest of ilieir clothing b of li-.oln-r 
also; and they eat food not such ns they desire. hut such as (hey 
can obtain, dwelling in a land which ia rugged; and, moreover, 
they make nn use of wine but drink water; and no ligs have flwY 
for dessert, nor any Other good tiling. On Urn one hand, if thou 
•huh overt Oine them, what wilt thou Like aw iv from, them, 
seeing they have nothing? and, on the other hand, if thou shaft 
in- overcome, consider hov. many good things thou wilt lose; 
for once having tasted our good things, they will cling to them 
fasi, nnd it will not lx- possible to drive them away. 1, for my 
own piLi't, fool gratitude to the- gods that tlifiy do not put it into 
(fix minds of the Persians to march against Lht Ly -1: ;'m -.' 1 h ■ i ■* 

ho Spoke, not pcisuaitiog Cuccms; for it is true indued (hat. the 
Porshms iwiorc they subdued tlm Lydians had no luxury nor 
any good thing/' 

I rresiw and Cjpn fought an indecisive battle at Ptena, from 
wltieh Cr-nsui* retreated- Cynu fallowed Mm up, mid he gave 
tattle outside Ida capital town of Sardis; The chief rtr 
r»r the Lydians lay in tholr cavalry ; they acre excellent, if undis¬ 
ciplined, Junk men, and fought with long spears. 

"Cyrus, wlmu he saw the Lydians being arrayed for bottle, 
fearing their horsemen, did un the -mgEostion of ibtrpagos, h 
M edu, OA fallows: AH the cameU which were in tin- train of 
Ida tirmv cnrriing provisions nml Ituggege ho gathered together, 
and he took od their burdens and set tuim upon thorn provided 
with the equipment of cav-dry; and, having thus fumbhfid them, 
forth ho appointed them to go in front uf the rest of the army 
towards the horsemen of Crrnsus; and after the camel-troop be 
ordered t in infant rv to follow: and behind the infantry ho placed 
Lh» whole force of'cavalry. Then, when all his men had been 
placed in their several position*, ho charged them to spun- none 
of the Other Lydians, slaying nil who might come in thdr way. 
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but CtanRifr knudf they were* nut to sky, nut even if hn ftkoiJd 
niiVsii' rt-ust&iju wkru bo being eajitimd, Jiuch was hb 

-:}isi u- r - ■ and la? set the camdh opjioBLte ike bummon tor tbb 
rctitoii^lMt&uso tho boree has a few of the carnal and cannut 
iLiuJun? either to boo hie fomt or to scent hb smell: for this rui^on 
tlii.ffl the ttiok had been due vised, id order that the cavalry of Cne-uia 
might k>e Tiarkm* that, very force wherewith the Ljdhui kin- was 
exptifing most to shine. And <is they ww mooing together to 
the hat tie. so aoM as the litira."? H-entod the OTtnftb and saw 
th^TJu they turned bray bank, and the hope* of CrvvMur ware at 
oner kmught to nought/ 1 

In finirUrgii days Sardis WHS etonnt-d and Crmara taken 
prisoner. , . . 

"So tin 1 Persians having taken bun bmughi him ini" the 
pit^enOfi of Cyrus; and he piled up a great pyre end caused tYtt&us 
to go up upon it bound in fatten. and along with bim twice mvm 
eons of Lydians* whether it wm that he meant to dedicate thb 
ofic?rmg as firat,-fruit* of his victory to some god, or whctlier Ite 
desimJ to fulfil a vow. or hbt had beard that CrtesiiB wan a god¬ 
fearing mim ¥ mid so caused bim to go tip on the pyre bmuoe he 
wished to knew if coy one of the divine |mwam would *avi him, 
hu *h(U be n|iMi]d not be burnt alive-, He, they say, did ibis; 
but u-l Crec^us ns he blood upon the pyre there came, although 
he was in such evil ease, a memory of the saying of Solon, how 
be had arid with divinti inspiration that on one of the living 
might be ctilled happy. Ansi when this thought came into his 
mind* they my that bn sighed deeply and groone-d aloud, having 
Imh3j for long silent, and three times h& intritd the name of 
5nkm. fcl m ring this* Qyrw bade the interpreters ads Cromu 
who was this firrson uri wham ha called; and they camt near mid 
flaked. And Ctw&wk fur n time, it U Bail!* kept when bo 

vaia^I Ihli, but afterwards, being pressed, beaaid; ‘Onn whom 
more than much wgaJUi I ahotdii have dcaimd Lo iinvo speech 
with ail miinardiS-’ llien. sinor his wgapte wtru nf dunk if id 
import, they ashed spun of thut- which he said; mid as they were 
urgent with him and gave him no peace* he told how once Solon, 
an. Athenian, had come mid having inspected nil his wealth Jisd 
made light of it, with i?uoh and such words; and how all had turned 
out lor him according .ns Soloit hail said, not ^xaldng nl all 
r&pcchliy with a tk™ to Cro cus hiniHrlf, hut with a view to 
the whtui' human nwe. and esjK-blly thwe who to them- 
BelvKi tn tie happy men. And while Crocus rabtvd these thing*, 
llrrjuiy the pyre ww lighted and the edg^ of it round hIjouL were 
burning, Timn they euy tiuit Cyrus, heariii(. from the oiler* 
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ps« tr t - \\ hoi Cra?HLi3 had -tel, lii> piirpr'Jte Mid comudeted 

iiiiii JiL' iiko waa but j mini, and Unit he whs delivering 

another nsan t who huf l>eeii not infc dot to himself in felicity, 
alive to the fire; and. moreover* lie fcarod the requital, and re* 
fleeted That them wus nothing of that which mm possessed which 
was secure; ihendtire, they my, he ordered them to estmgukli 
BB quickly as possible the" lire that was Iriiming, and to bring 
about * items and tkoea who were with him from the pyrer 
Mid t heyg iiEhig endeavours* w ere not abLo now to got the mastery 
of the £liinu'= Then, it is ^Lstiad by the Lyifians that Cretans, 
having 1 earned how Cyru^ hud vhuugerj hi- mind, and mimg that 
everyone waa trying to put out the llx. hut that they tvi-re no 
lunger able Lo cheek it, cried aloud, entreating Apullu that if 
am gift had ever lieeii givou hy lum which was acceptable to the 
god, he would conic to Ills aid and go scue him from the evil 
which was now upon. him. So he with teur* entreated the god, 
and suddenly, they t fay* after clear sky and calm weather* clou da 
gathered oiid a storm hurst, and it rained with a very violent 
&howrr F and the pyre wm extinguished* 

"Tht ii Cyrus, having perecivud that CttmuB was t\ lover of 
tilt 1 gods and a good num, caused him lo lie brought down [mm 
the pviv and Shk'-d him ,is folk)wa: 'Uiuishb,. tell me who of all 
nun was it who pursuatk-d tlw« te murvb upon toy land and m 
feo kjd me an cmiiny to me instead of a fikvidl And he &uui; 
f O Mm- r I did this to thy felicity and to my own mislort.mn\ 
and Lite causer of this was The god of the Hellenes, who incited 
me to march with my army. For no one is sv a ittiylofl e as to 
choose of his own will war rather than peaces flinch in peace tie? 
Buna hurv their fathers, but in war the father* bury their *oni. 
But it wm pk using, I mppom § to the divine powers ihat tbeso 
things should cornu to pass thixfl/ 1 * 

Bui Hitrtdfttilft tfl too dluting a cumpankffl fur one who 
would write an Outline of Hktory and t.ho, rest of the Ufa of 
Crtrsu^t .iridi how he gave wise counsels to Cyrus, muai be read 
in hi* ampler po§e. 

When Lydia was subdued. Cyrus turned hi* attentimi to 
Nahomdufl Id Babylon, He ddented thr- Babylonian army; 
under BdshftEaar# outside l^hylun, and then laid -dege to 
the town He entered tin? town (MS probably, as 

W have already ftu^Coted, with the ctianhrtow of the prketa 
of BeL 


the oi'Tlihe of history 




§7 

Dana# fnwnlfA Itmriti. 

Cyrus was. succeeded by Mb son Cauibvsea, who took an 
Army into Egypt {£25 me). Then was si bn Ti le i n the delta P in 
whkh Greek mercenaries fought, on both si ties. Herodotus 
dentures that he $uw the lionet of the slain still lying on t.hc licld 
fifty or eirinf years later, and comments on the compamtivo 
thinner of the Pmiiwi nknlk. Herodotua waver relaxed from 
ami-RtLskan propaganda. Alter thh* battle Camby&m took 
Meinphr* nod tawi ijf Egypt* 

In Egypt* wo ftl* t«-l‘ l, '‘.LriiT'y^ wniit riirul. He tfMh great 
IHwrtivB with the Egyptian temples, and remained at Ucmphb 
'* opening ancient Loiiriw ao-i exii fHinm ^ the dead IhhJu-.? " Hr 
Inil nt ready murdered belli CrcBsiu., ox'king of Lydia* and his 
own brother Smffldte before coming to Egypt, and ho died in 
Syria, on the. way bock to Susa, of an accidental w ound, leaving 
no litdrs to diicccid him.. Ho was pni - L ririy snecoedtd by j birius 
the Mede {531 ba:*) ¥ the son of Uym&t&m, one of the chief couti- 
rilhn* of Cyrus. 

Tin: Lin pin: of Darius I wm larger than any our nf tins 
preceding empires whew growth we haw traced. It included 
all Aafjp Minor ami Syria, Unit hi to say the rmrient Lydian anti 
Hittitf empires, all tins old Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
Egypt, the CuiifiUBUB and Caspian regions Media, TYnjiu. and It 
. xl ended, perhaps, into India to Ui& Indus. The nomadic 
Arabians, alone of nil the peoples of what is nowadays called 
the Kent i±GM, did not \\\yv tribute to the sr*traps fprenrinoini 
governnrr-f of Harm*, The ori^ini/nt.Ion iif this great empire 
seem? to mve been nn ft much higher level of efttfileney than 
any of its precursors, Grant arterial ra>U joined province 
to province, and there won a avclcd) of royal po*str*i at stated 
iMte'rvrsL h pouiholsea atevod always ready to curry t he gov^m- 
ninut mcaftcrifier, or the traveller jf ho had a gnimriimHiil [lannil, 
on to the nest fitage of Ms journey. The Hfrtifce* acem to have 
hud paved high running aeroes Lh&ir country much 

[’itrlifrr than this, but this is the Eirst organ izat Inn of posts we 
know of. Apart from the ini pe rial right-of-way and the 
payment of tribute* the local governments possessed a very 
curusu Unable amount of local freedom. wen* restrained 

from mtoTOedne ooftfict, which wac all to their Own good And 
mt tint rim Greek cities nf the mumhintl of Asia paid the tribute 
i\ml shared in thin Persian Peace, 

Borina woj fimt molted to attack the Orceks in Europe by 
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ft Immffiick Grwk physician at his Court, who wanted at any 
coat to tit? back in Greooe. Darius Imd already made plam for 
an expedition Into Europe aiming not at Greece but to the 
northward uf Greece, aaros& the Eoafiborua ami iDanuhc. He 
wanted to strike at South Kll— k, which he bflltav*d in be the 
home country of the Scythian nomads who threatened Mm on 
bid nor them itud north'Eastern frontiers But ho lent an 
attentive onr to tho tempter. and son! ftjnmts into Greece. 

This great expedition of Harms opens out our view in this 
factory. it lift* n curtain upon tho Balkan country behind 
Greco* about which we have ^aid nothing hitherto; it no me* 
ini to and over the Danube* The nucleus of Ms army nuuched 
from Su m, gathering up contingent^ m they mad* Llieir way 
to the Ijtoeplmrm Here Greek alike (loni-'iti Greeks from 
A*ia) had made n bridge of boats, and the army crashed over 
while the Greek allied sailed on in their .ships to the Danube, 
a ml, fr wu day® 1 sad up from its mouth, lauded to make another 
Wanting bridge, Meanwhile. Darius and Ins host advanced alow 
tho coast of what is now Bulgaria but which wits then called 
Hiruce* They crossed the Danube, and prepared to give battle 
to the Scythian army and trite thr- cities of thir Scythiaiut 

hot the Scythians had no eitios, anil they evaded a battle* 
and tho war degenerated into a tedious and hopele® pursuit 
uf more mu bill* enemies. Wells wciv fftopjKd up uid itrea 
d^trnyM hy the uomHik. Tiu? SoyUuan horsemen hung itpou 
the hi-iirU of the great arm;; , which consisted mostly of foot 
soldiers, picking -./ff atraggtau and preventing foraging; and 
they dii tlMh" "best to persuade the Ionian Greeks, who had 
made and were guarding tho bridge across tho Danube, to 
break up the budge, and scj ensure the destruction of Harm--. 
So tong as Daritie continued to advEUtae, however, the loyalty 
of hi? t • reek allied remained mmhukrii. 

But privation, fatigue, and nioknecs biodcred mid crippled 
the Persian army; Darius lost J tinny stragglers and consumed 
his sup plica, and at hwi the ninliwcholy oonvicrion dawned 
u |x>u him that a retreat across the Danube was accessary to 
eavn him from complete exhaustion and defeat. 

In order to get ft start in fus retreat tic sacrificed his aick 
nud wounded He bad these man informed that he w;i- about 
to attack the Scythians at nightfall, and under Gib preteiun 
stole out of the camp with tho pick of his Group* and itisdc off 
southward, leaving tho camp fires burning and the usual noise* 
and movements of tbu camp behind liitn. Ifett day the men 
left in the camp realized the trick their monarch had played 
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open Uidm. *4 ad aiiri^dered tljtjnischrM to the in rroy of llup 
K(i.ytht^]i^, but Diirin . U sd j.jti tiis stall, mid wa^f a life to reach 
tilt bridnt of boabefore his [iiirsutra tstmo upon him. Tin y 
wem itiuro mobile Limn his LBoopw, but ibt-y missed their quarry 
in the darkness At iho river the retreating Peraiiuus “wen? 
brought to an extremity of fear,” for they found ( ho bridge 
pai'tiftUj broken down and Its northern end destroyed* 

At this point a voice echoes down fcho centum# to m. Wv 
see a group nf dismayed Person# Ending about the Great 
King upon this hunk bf thfc summing fiver; we see the moatves 
o? haired troops, hungry and war- wum ; a tell of battered 
triliL&pcirt Wretches away toward* the harfottii, upon which at 
wiy time tlii edvaiide gmmb of the pursuer** may appear 
There It not min : noise in i^pite of the 'uuklludo, but rather 
an inquiring mlcncc. Standing out like a pier from the further 
md© of the great auem are the remain!? of the bridge uf bwits, 
an enigma- , . . We cannot difiSGm whether there are men 
04 er Lfarru or not. The shipping nf Gu- Ionian Gmfe Fsemi* 
still to be draiTn op on the turthiit shore, but it is all T*ay far 
Bwuy. 

Now them was "With Darina an Egyptian who had a 
louder than t.imt of any etiier mail on earth, find Lhie man 
luihrid Lo Uke life eimd upon Una bank of Um leto- 
(TLkmube) and to call Halite ub of Miktos. 

TMs worthy—a day hi Lo eouie, m we din 11 presently tdL 
when liib decapitated he ml will be sent to S'kirhm at Stusa— 
appoint apnro&ohing slowly at*puss t.bi w ultra in a bout. 

There lb a par Joy, and we gather Umt it i> ’all fighfcfe 
Tlie explanation Hbtheii:* has to make m n complicated 
one. Some Hoy thiutt have lieen ami have gem. 1 again, Sconta, 
perhaps, those warn, It Would *csiu thsro had been a dUmm^on 
bc^vetsii tilio Saythiaoi ami the Greeks. The Scythians wanted 
the brldgo broken down; they would them, they md f undertake 
to iinbh up tlie Persian ortay and make an end of Darin# and 
iiij empire,, find the Ionian Greeks of Asia csonld. then free their 
citiea again* MilLiaiira* the Athenian, won for Ae»pting this 
proposal. But il&UJftiia bid Vk-c-ii more subtle. He *rodd 
prefer, he auid, to see the Tfemnm OQfnpIct dy dewtrayed Ut fere 
definite ty abandoning their catitf©* Would the Scyttiwu go 
bank mid destroy the Pftjwinua to make r>ure of r.hi?m while tbs 
Greek* on their'part destroyed the bridguf Anyhow, which- 
&yvx ritfo tho Greeks t^Hjk hitally, It wasp eksr to him that it 
would hi witty to destroy the iiortliem end of the Inidgc. because 
otherwise tlio SevtiuaiM nuglit ra-li it. Indeed,. W0U ns they 
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parleyed ihts Greeks sal fa work lc demolish tins cud that Jinked 
Uwsti to tliu Sdytbiim* a* qujdkly as possible The Scythians 
rodo oft in search of tins Persians, and so loft the Greeks aafit 
m either fmsnt, If Darim escaped, they could Ik? on his tddo; 
if h\: were destroy ud, there was-nothing of which the Scythians 
ctiulfl cotn plain. 

ffisthrtiip did not- put it quits in that fashion to Ibcrim. Hu 
find ill hast hs.pl thu ihipjiLng mid mas*. uf tht- bridge, lie 
ftp rented himself n& the kn id frigid uf Pi*rciu, atul D^itoh 
wiis. not dl*j« -cd to l it: too critkuL Tins Ionia n ship* e.-imr 
over. With & mmts of immense relief the remnant of the wasted 
rViaian wuiu pnaH-nUy I- wAim* b*nsk jlL the steely llttfid •■;! tins 
Viunubtf streaming wnlo between ihemselres and thuir pur- 
suerih. . . * 

The pleasure and into rest had gone out of the European 
expedition for Darius. He returned to Silhi*, leaving an army 
m Thraee, under n truck'd g^nural Msftsbazns, This Megubr^us 
set hiju-H'li td the ^ obligation of ThnKM 1 and among other 
da**^ which mitmiiited reJucUnily to Darina waa a kingdom 
which thin* cemu^ into our history for l)iu first ibue, the Hugdr.m 
of Macedonia, a country inhabited by a people so closely id lied 
to the Greeks tint one of ite princes had already been aliawed 
to compote :uid take n prize in the Olympian ^.uuh. 

Darius was disposed to reward Hiatus us by showing him 
to Iniiid a city for himself in Thrace, but Megatmn^ had a 
dill-rt lit opinion « f the tmstirarthinfi^n of Hktifmnc and pro- 
vuili-d uiion chr king to f-iikt Mm to rTixt, antl T imrstv die ijtio 
of t oniicillDr p It- keep him a firiFi mi:r til ere. HiaTiy--u^ waa at 
fimt fiattercd by this ennrt. position* find then nvdhcd it* true 
meaning, Tht I tr^kn eourt Immi idm T and hr grew hrimedgk 
far llilctiLb", IIu set hfaiKfllf to nnitm mii^hief, and w** alilt to 
slif up a revolt tigaiiitit thu Persians among the lunkn Greeks 
ou the main I and. The twistings runl tumiuL'Hi of the ntory, 
which included the bnndn^ of Sardis by 1 In lemon* ami the 
defeat of a Greek tlczt at the battle of LmM (4flG b c.), arc too 
complbnted to follow hum. ft b l* dark and intrijeaf* -tory of 
ttvaoktititmt cnibltute, anil hate, in which Lire death of the wily 
Hwti»;u* chitics iiSuir nt cliet-rfiiliy. The: Persian governor ol 
Sard i IS, through which town ii« WSS being Uiken on In is way 
bunk to iii i* !>rlh iiHjr having much the saint* opinion of 
him as Sftgobnzud hod, tiui knowing htA ability |o Immhuir 
Darius. Milod hiiu ihijrv und then, oiil bimt on t.lic In^i L only 
i-o hi- tnitstcr, 

Cyprus and r he <irrob fcstmds weru dragged into this r mi teat 
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that Hl^i irt'EtA stirred up, mifl SI last Atlirii*. Darius 
renJi/.-'il lln- error |m» had made in turning to the right md not 
to the loft when he had orO^-d l hi- Bosphorus, and lie now net 
himself to Lite conquest of all Greece Ho began with tin 
islands. 

Tyre and Sfdon, those great Semitic trading cities, wore, 
subject to Persia, and ?hipa of the Phoenician and of tiie Ummii 
Greeks provided the Persian^ with a lleet by menus oE which 
one Greek bland alter another was subjugated. 

!8 

Thr Baitl* of Ms^dhon. 

The first attack upon Greece pri>i>or was made in 490 B.C- 
IL was a -jlmi attack upon Athens, with a force long and carefully 
prepare 1.1 for the task, the licet lieing provided with specially 
built transports for the conveyance of horses. This expedition 
made a landing near Marathon in Attica. The Persians were 
guided into Marathon by « renegade Greek, Hippins, the son of 
Peisiertmtus who hnd been tyrant of Athens. If Athens fell, 
then Hippimt was to be it? tyrant, under the: protection of the 
Persians. Meanwhile, so urgent was the sense of a crisis in the 
.ffairs of Mdloii, that a man, a hem hi and runner, uent hum 
Athens to Sparta, forgetful of ail feuds, to say: "laaSedemoninjjB, 
the Athenians make rerjuedit of you to come to their help, and 
not to .lJUiW a city most anciently established among tho 
Hellene* to fall into slavery by tho means of Barbarians; for 
even new Eretriit has been enslaved: ruid Hells? lias become 
the weaker by a city of renown.’' 

This man, Pbeidippidea, did the distance From Athens to 
Sparta, nearly a bundled milts as the crow Bin, and rwnoh 
more if we allow for the cdniOUCB and the windings -f the way, 
in soujething under eight-urn!-forty hours. 

it tit Indore the Spartruia could arrive on the scene the battle 
wiia joined, Thu Aihenfetts charged thn enemy. They fought 
—"in memorable fashion: for they were tlio first of all the 
Hellene about whom we know who went to attack the enemy 
at a run, and they were the first algo who endured to face the 
Median garments mid the men who wore them, wherein- up to 
rhi< biiiic- the very name of the Medea was to the fTfi l i' i ww a 
terror to hear." 

The Persian wings gave before this impetuona attack, but 
the centre held. The Athenians, hmv-ver were cool as well as 
vigorous:- they I-.-: tho wings run and dosed in ou the fimiks of 
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the centre, whereupon the tmiiM hotly nf the Persians rb-d to 
their elnjis. Seven vt ssols foil into the- htiTnl* of the AttK-uiatia; 
the rest got awa.}\ and, after futile attempt to sail round to 



Athens and *ebre the city before the Greek army returns*! 
thither, thir (lost made n retreat to Asta. 

Let Herodotus close the story with a paragraph that still 
further enlighten# ua upon the trumendoua prestige of the 
iltJf i at thh time: 

"Of Old Lacedemonians there came to Athens two thousand 
after the full moon, making great haite to be in time, so chat 
they arrived hi Attica on ihe third day ufWr leaving Spurtu; 
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and tln.ni.gb I key bad come Loo kite for ills batik', yet they 
desired to behold the Modes; and accordingly they wont on to 
Marathon iind looked at the bodies of the shun; then afterwards 
they departed he mo, commendiDg the Athenians and the work 
which they hod dune." 

§9 

Tin moptffoi rind Su'nmi#, 

So Greece, unified fur a iviiiJ.- by fear, j -lined her first victory 
over Pothh. The new? mine to Darius ainmltancouflly with 
i ho notes of a rebellion in Egypt, and be died while still un¬ 
decided in which direction to turn, His son and successor. 
Xerxes, turned first to Egypt and setup a Persian satrap there; 
then for four years he prepared a second attack upon Greece. 
Says Herodotus, who wan, one must remember, a patriotic 
Greek, appriinching now to the climax of his History: 

J ’fsr what nation did Xerxes not lead out of Asia against 
lidliis t and what water was iml exhausted, being drunk by hi* 
host, except dllj the great rivers i For some supplied ships, 
and oth^r.i were appointed to serve in the land army; to some 
it v,;i - appointed to luruisli cu 1 . airy. and to others vessels to 
carry horses, while they served in thfl expedition themselves 
also: others were ordered to furnish ship* of war for the bridges, 
and others again ships with provisions." 

Xerxes passed into Europe, nut as Duios fiid at the lutlf- 
tnile Grossing (d the Bosjilinril?, hut at the HelIefl|>ont f=the 
HtiTT.hu icIImi, In his account ul the Assembling of (In great 
ti rrm .nnl jta rnnreh from Sordid to tli* - HdUoapuUt. (in poet 
in Herodotus tak» po*v‘*4oii uF the historian. Tim groat host 
prev/ni io npleudotrr by Troy, and Xerxes, who althtmgh a 
Fcreuta and a ltarbnrian. seems to linvu had the advantages of 
a akasital education, turns aside, say8 our historian, to visit the 
citadel of Priam. The Hetkapont was bridged at A by doe, and 
Upon a hill was toi a marble throne from which X««w surveyed 
tho whole iut&v of bin forces. 

"And seeing all the HeltesjwiH covered over with tbo ihipn 
and nil thfl shares and the plain* of Abydoa full of men, then 
Xerxes pronounced himself a happy man, and after that he 
fell Hccping, Attabwiue. im undo, therefore perreiving him 
—t|, r - same who at first boldly declared hi* opinion advising 
Xi-Tvet tnit to march ugajiifli UalloB—tliiis man, J say, having 
obscrvid that Xerxes wept, naked ns Follows. O king how far 
dffierant Irorn mu- oii-ilhcr arc the things whidi Lhoti hast dowi 
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f:i ,* in rt rt ?lmrt while before nowl lor. Wifig piraiounoed 
thyself a happy man, thuu art now shedding tears * Ho saw!: 

‘ VW for Jifler'i ba«i foakontfrl up. it came into my mind to feel 
pity at the thought how brief was the whole life of man, seeing 

that of these multitude? not 
oiil* will lw alive when rv hun¬ 
dred; yeim have g<me by.’" 

Hug way not In* exact 
hbrtnry, tint it i» great fioctry, 

I ( is. as splendid as any tin rig in 

Tht Dytuutt, 

The Persian fleet, coasting 
from headland to headland. 
nw Nmr paided Lliis hind multi¬ 
tude during its march south¬ 
ward: but a violent storm did 
live fleet great damage ami 400 
ships were lost* including much 
com trnwpott, At first tho 
united HeUnnea BUtfdifd out to 
mrat the invmliTft at the Vftto 
ot^ampe iuxtr Mount Olympua. 
hut afterwards retreated 
through Thesmiy. and ohose lit 
l&sl to await the advnnotng 
Peraiaiia at a phee called 
Thermopylae, whore at that 
time liiwo uttered 

these thinsH greatly—there wtls 
ft greet dll! vii thr tomlword 
ddt- and the acji £ i t)w east, 
with ft track minttydy whin 
mtPUgh for a dutrkil hutwtrtm, 
Tim groat advantage to Urn 
Grwte of this poriMou ut 
Thermo pylrr was that it pre- 
'^jCtrrmmnt of 3lthjcuia.it foot* vented like rtMSoi either enttlilty 
sddL^.thuid ci^Lr3f4r*du>w^-" or chariots and n arrowed the 

Ssnttlo front so ag to mrnimiiW 
iljciruuiuerica I meq tinfity. _\nd Pi\ re th* Persian* jDined ha ttle 
with them one summnr they in the year SfSti t£ r o. 

For three day* the Greeks held this great army . Titid did 
tlienr mueli daurage with fulfill Ir^ to themr^iv^p and thuji <ift 
the third day & rirradiment of Fenians nppe.m-d upon the 
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rfJi!' of the Greeks, having learnt of a vmy over the menial n ins 
ftcnl ft peasant. There ■were hasty idififittBsione ftftKtng the 
Greeks; &U& were for withdrawing, so me for holding oil! The 
leader oF the irlioh? force, toonukts, wis* for staying; and with 
him he mnilil keep, he auitl. SOU Sjuirtniia, lift’ rest of Hus 
Greek finny meanwhile, make good it? retreat to Lhe 

nest defi-ivdU* pusa. The Thimphu i OOiittogenl of TOO. however, 
refusal to frill bank. They preferred to stay and die with tin- 
Spurtumi. AI-’.i n cimtinpit «F 100 Thai Jins remained. As 
Thebe? afterwards joined' the Persians, there is n story th-.t 
11 it bans were detained by foreu against their mil. which 
si'eniR on military aa well as' historical ground* ttoprobalite. 
These 1,400 stsye'd, nod were, after a ciiiiiliot of heroic quality', 
{tltiin to a mi nr. Two Spartans happened to lit* nwiiy, (dd> with 
ophthalmia. When they heard the news, one was loo ill to 
move; the other made his helot guide him to Lhn battle, 
and there struck bliftdlv tint!! lift wan killed, 'file survivor, 
Aristo.femn--. wa-. tnkwa^v with tho retreating troop-, tuid 
returned to Spuria, where he was not actually p unished for 
hh conduct, but was known as %Mt>, “the nnm who ratfMtad 
It ivas enouch to distinguish htjn from nil other Spurt ana. and 
he got himself killed at the buttle of Pbtwt. a year bter. 
performimi prodigies of reckless courage. . . . For m whole day 
tbit little baud had held the paw, assailed to front and rear 
bv the entire force ->f the Persians They had covered tho 
retreat of the main Greek army, they had tottetud great losses 
on the invaders, and they hnd rftiwd the protege of i he t 
warrior over that of tho Mhdo higher oven than the vjotoxy of 

Zllftmtlinn hud done. , 

Tin- Persian c&valrv unrl tronsiwt filtered slowly tfrrougii 
the narrow passage of Tbcmopyl®. “inf morctod on towaida 
Athens, winlc a rertos of navid onooontore went, on at 
The Hdbrtuo Beet retreated tiefore the advance of the lorsian 
skipping, which suffered seriously through fta comparative 
tottorunre of the intricate coasts and of the tricks of the local 
weather. Weigh! of number* carried the Pereian army toward 
to Athens; now that Tbcrthopyl* y.^ lost, there was ™ hue of 
defence nearer than the Isthmus of Corinth, and tin* 
abandonment of all the intervemng territory, inclmhng AU cm. 
The populism had either to fly or submit to the leniitta. 
Thebes with nil Dffiotia submitted, and wt* pressed into the 

Suv Leapt one town, W* to^StSS 

to Mtum*. Thft turn of Athens came n«*. *>»' S™* 

made to fiereuadc her to timke term,, but. nutcad, the 
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whole population determined to abandon everything itrui take 
to the d tipping Hie women and non-earn bat ante wore cfirried 
to Salamie nor! various adjacent island*. duly a few people 
tcv, old to mrm> and * few dis»*ntir?ita remained in the town, 
whinli was. 111 " 1 M]>ir'id hy iis r fV-rri uih and burnt. The ^n r ■■[ 
objects, tfatuc*, et®., which w?-ro burnt at this time, were 
ftftefwaRfo buri«J in the Acropolis hy Hip returning Athenians, 
awl iuivo been Uu^ up in nnr own day with the inark^ of hLiriiiiu; 
visible upon Ilium. Xemcea *ont off a mounted mesMdip-r to 
Susa with the new*, run) ho invited Lhc sons ul Peiiri'-it'riLtu*, 
whom he had brought hack with him. to eater upon their 
inherit arte® and sacrifice lifter the Athenian manner uj>oii the 
Aeropoli*. 

<7-inwhile, the Hellenic confederate? fleet had row'* round 
1-/ Wfil tinhi, find in r iuotinril of war then were bitter miTtiri :iw-i 
■if op ini o n . Corinth mid the ututes behind Um .Isthmus wanted 
the fleet to Fait buck to that {Knitinn, Abandoning the bftibs of 
Wegoru and .-Eg ina. TiiettiLsHmUi# insisted with nil his farae 
un lighting in the narrows of Salamb. Thu majority wins 
steadily in favour of rutrun i, when there suddenly arrived t!v> 
news that rtiLrual was cut- oil. The Persum* had soiled round 
Mali uni* and hold the sea on the other side. This news was 
brought by that Aristide* tin* Just of whose ostracism we have 
fdn-iidy told; his -anity and vloqaftnoe rliri much to help 
Tta mistook* ,to hearten the hesitating commanders- These 
two tueu hod furmcHy Imu bitter antagonists; hut., with u 
gunurt*uty nuv hi than* rUys, they forgot their diffamves before 
the L-unmofi danger. Al dawn <liu rirvck fillips polled out t« 
bn til® 

The fleet Indore them was a fleet men umapoalte and less 
united than their own. BiiL it wils almut Lime Linn, 

(in one wing were the Phccummuift. on the otW Ionian (irwla 
from Asia and the Islands, Some of the latter fought utoullv; 
others remembered that they I no were Li reeks. The Greek 
hhiiH, an the other hand, were mostly manned by freemen 
lighting for their bomw. Throughout the early hours the 
battle raged CtlnfuacfHy. Then it became evidtuit to Xerxeg, 
wntehing the combat, that hb fleet was Mfompting flight The 
(Edit lifii iviTi i 1 

Xerxes had taken bis seat to watch the battle. He saw his 
galley* rammed by the sharp prows of other galleys; his Gghting- 
mett shoe down : hie ships boarded. Much of the seu-lighting 
in those days wa* douo by ramming; fho big galley* bore down 
their opponent- by superior weight of Impact, or sheared off tlndr 
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owe and. so *ksttt>ycd tle-ir nmnutuvring [xjwit and kit them 
helpless. Pcrtemly Xurxes saw Umi of hb broken bhipn 
acre surrendering. In the water be could aw ihe- heads of 
Greeks swimming to land; hut M t>f i\m Barbarians tlio greater 
num \ it i.iTivhci! m t.ho eea, not knowing keiv to awim." The 
damxij attempt of the hard-pressed ton=t i:nc? of the Persian 
ibv-t if* put aiKiut bd n ndlcstnii battle re m fusion. Some wort 
nunmed by the rear strips of tbrnr side. Tins ancient 

dripping Wit j jjFOtir, umttnworthj s,tuil by any modern htandanie 
TJli' west, wind Wita blnwfttg and many of tlte broken riiips of 
Xerxes welt? now drifting away out uf bis dght to be wmrkrd 
on the eua&t bwrvorid, Olliers were bem;* low- .i toward^ Sakuim 
by in Ujvoks, Olliers, leas injured and still in lighting trim, 
ivere Hulking for the beaches clos* beneath bon that would bring 
them under the protection of Ids army, Scattered over the 
fnii-bor sen. beyond the headland*, remote anil va r -roe, were j^hifra 
in ilight and Greek tdup* in pursuit. Slowly, incident by incldi'nu 
tlir- dieter had unfolded under bis eyes. We can imagine seme 
liking of f.liu coming and going nf mtisraTigcrti, tho issuing of 
futile orders, die dmngea of ptun ( throughout tlie day, In 
the mum jug Smm had come out pro voted with tallies in 
murk tlui m<./At aucce^ul of his cfimmoiitier\<i for reward- In 
the gold uF i b'. sunset he hdidd die a+y-i power of Persia utterly 
tifttetbefed, sunken and destroyed, and the Greek fleet over 
against SaliyuiH Lrnbroken and triumphant, ord&iing Its ranks, 
as if still iit&redUfcma of vfrriccy* 

The Persian jinny remained as if in mrimsioii for somr 
days done to fisc ^cenr of this sen tight, .mil then began to 
retreat to Thessaly, where it was prnpci?*-d to winter and re?unto 
the - ,itnp:iLim. But like Darius l . i hue him, Is..- I 

celYed a diigust for European campaigns. He was afraid of 
the destruction of the bridge of batik With part of the a 
he w™t on Ui tin' Hellespont, leaving the main force in Tteesuly 
under a gHfwntt, JluJilonicfc Of Lis OWn retreat the historinn 
relates: 

*'Whithersoever they came on tho march and to whatever 
nation, they misted the crops of that people and ma?d them 
fur on i'i iHiona; and if they found no amps, then they took the 
gratis which was growing up Emin the earth, and wtrippoil off 
the liftrfe from the tree-* xuid plucked down the leaver and 
drwured them: alike of the cultivated trees and of tht-50 growing 
wild; and tln-y bit no tiling In hind them: Urns they did lv 
rm-sroi of famine Then plague too sufel upon the tinny, and 
tU'M’Utfiy, which ilc&troytd them by the wny% and somo of 
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them 'ibo who wore sick the king left behind, laying charge 
upon the cities where nr the time he ehaoued to he in bis march, 
to take eftie of them iuid support them; of these he left some 
in The^sivljjr, and some fvt Ssris in I’aiouifi, sod some in Macedonia. 
, , . When, pacing on fmm 'three©, they catne to the postage, 
Ihuy crossed over the Hulbopont in haste to Ahydus by tutwcut 
of tlm fur they ilid not find the limiting bridges null 


stretched across, hut broken up by a xtoim, While staving 
tlicrv for a time they had distributed to them an allowance ,»f 
food more abundant than they bid had by the wav, and fmm 
satisfying their hunger without restraint and u]ai.. f^u tliu 
change- "f water there died many of those in the xrmy ubo 
in I leiu-kin-'ti o*ft ill! then. Thu rest arrived vi.if. Xi-rn-,* at 
Sardis," 
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Tli p ' fvs( of tlie Pmiaii army rail aim'd in Thft^nly tinder 
rhu own mind of MurrhmiiJ-*, and fnr a year lie an 

Bggm&ivv oauijjmgit again* e the? Greeks. finally, he wae 
defeated and killed in a pitched battle at Plutaea i'47t* e,o r ). 
ami un the satin* day the 1 Vnniitn fk/oL Hiitl a kiiul n'niv uuU 
with joint disaster tinder the shadow of MomU MvcliIi on t he 
Asiutie mninUreH between Ephesus and Miletus The Persian 
ships, l^Ing in fear of the i*neek-% had been drawn op on exhort 
end a u,dl built dun it them but flit Greeks disembarked and 
-termed ihm etirWure, They tI l+*ii h&IM to the Helhapmu 
to destroy whftl wm left of the bridge of bnatm ho tlml Inter 
the Persian fugitives, rv trailing from Flutarti, hud to vnm 
hy shipping At- the Bospliums, luilL did so with iHfHmlty. 

Eueohmgefi by these disantnfS of the imperial power, says 
Herodotus* the Ionian eitfctt in Asia began for a second time to 
revolt against the Persia j*b. 

With this the ninth hook of the Hi^iory of Htrodutu# eameg 
to an end. He vrm bnm about AHA B.O- p m that at the time 
of the hurtle of Platoa he tfw 4 child <sf five years old. Much of 
the auhstaiioe t«c bin story was gaUiered hy him from fU’iora 
in, and ^yo-wi± 4 Jtraeft *A. the great events hr relates P Th* war 
-■dill dragged on for & long time; liic Greeks supported a rebellion 
itgiuuM Persian mfe in Egypt, and tried linBiiecessfLilIy to take 
Cyprmi it did not end until about 44i> b.q* Thao the Greek 
roasts of Asia Minor and the Greek dtififi in the £hck B$wi 
remained genera Hy free, hut fiyrttm and Egypt cnotiimod under 
Persian rub- lferodntiu>. who I mi Iteeti bum n Persian subject 
in tht Ionian city of H.dieaniH^iis, wu- five-aiid-thirty years 
old by that time, ami lie tnttot have taken an early opportunity 
.iftor tilt* peari of vfcUmg Babylon and Persia. He probably 
went to Atiiens, with hL? His lory ready to ivoitr* about KJK BX- 

Thu idea of a great uni on of Greece for aggression against 
Persia was not -iltogether strange to Herodotus, Some of h-^ 
renders snupoct him of writing to enforce it. It wo* certainly 
in the air nt that time. Hi_- describe* Art&tAgnmts, the soti-iii- 
lav of Histi^u-, a* allowing the Sp&rtaiih a tablet, of hromur 
i ii which ^ engraved a map of the whole earth with dl tin 
sera imd rivm, ,! Ho makes Arlsfogoms aay: "These. Barbarkue* 
an; nut vallanl In 6glu. You* on die other liand, have m>w 
attained tn the utmost skiff in war. They light with bows and 
arrows and a short ^x-ar; they go into buttle wearing troupers 
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ami Saving copa on their heads. You have pcrfrm^d yotif 
weaponfe rmd discipline. Tbsy ® tastily to Ijc ^ori^ueretL ^ ot 
all tho other nations of lIr* w'mI’Is! have what they posses £uld f 
silver* bronze, embroidered garmtmto.p and ^lavis-*; ail this 

you miffhi ha re for youtAdv**, if jm •** tU*fctd." 

h w*vi a hundred yt-arn 1 <cfore thi^L Buggcstiofloa bore fruit. 

Xwan murdered in tils palace about 4.\*5 n. r . omi 
(hereafter Pend* nmde no further attempt at wvytt** in 
Europe. We Sun l- no mob knowledge <rf the things that w« re 
kiipi^nlnp in the empire of the Great Kins .,5 we have of the 
occurreu^oa in the little states of Control Greece- Greece Itftd 



suddenly begun to produce literature, iimd put itsdf upon 
record a? no ether nation had ever done hitherto After 
471 * a,<\ the spirit aeenta to have gom out of the gov¬ 

ernment of the Medea and Pfemans. Tho empire of the Great 
King enters upon a period <jf decay. An Arbucerxc-A,, a H-ecaud 
Xerxts., i 'loeond Darius, jm-s* actws the singe: there are ret»T 
liM. in Egvpt and Syria; the M- j ; s rebel; a second Artaitom* 
mid n smeend Cyrus r hb brother, Qpht for the throne Tine 
hktarv hi even iii the history of Babylonia, Assyria, ami Egypt 
pi the older limes. Ji is autocracy reverting to itw normal 
stale of palace crime, hioocl stained magnificence, and moral 
squalor* But the hst^nnmed struggle produced n Greek master- 
piece, for thus second Cyrus cr 4 k«tod an army of Greek rner- 
te?umr_yi and mure bed into Bahyhnua, and wm there kilkd ai 
the moment of vie ton vver Azftuttrtt II. Thereupon the 
Tan ThrtU^ind Ciirvbs, "left with no one to employ thorn* made 
a cstait to the coast again (40l B.c + ) r and thii retreat was 
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itircm-irtalb.nl in rt hook, one of tile Und of personal war bonks, 
the A »(tiniw<t, liv their leader Xenophon. 

Milrk-:>, revolts, eillisUsrtuHitH, disasters, cunning alliances. 

and bate betrayals, and no Herodotus to record them. SmJi 

in Uiv tcituie A r’eraiau history. An Ariaxerxes III, covered 
tv :: 1 1 bib : Lshes diqi^y n time- “Artaxorxcs HI is said 

to b»vc Ix-en murdered by Bngoas, who |»htaw Am*, the 
youngest ot the liinp'i sons, on tty? throne, ogly to -day him in 
turn when h<- swemed to be conte m plating imbpfiiiknt wrtion. ’ 
So n got-, nn. Athens, prospering for t» linu at tor tht> 
p^rairtT, repnlHo. was smitten by Mir plAgnc, fe which IWdes. 
ita giviilvsi ruler, died 029 a.u). But. as a noteworthy toot 
nmiiidti tlii^o confusions, the Ten ThmiAand of Xenophon wqm 
scattering tun* among the Greek cities^ repeating ln>m thpw 
own .'xpcriftitce tin- declaration of Aristrunmis that the Persian 
empire was a rich non fusion which it would lw very easy fur 
ru&ultjlc oi££i to Conquer, 
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Greek history for the next forty years niter Plata* *»d Mycyalc 
fg rs i-turv of will [Ktrativr, pcm.'o Rltd twnpiljitv There wuxo 
w«i>, bui ilii-y were txti\ intents war* For it little while in 
Atiu-n.- for a V-ction of lb- prosperous, ihme ™ leisure and 
op[«trt unity. And by H combination of accidents ami through 
tlio character of ft small group of people, this leisure and uppor- 
tunity produced the most moomrnble result*. 

Tiu achievement of u method of writing that could render 
tb- sounds and subtleties r.f spoken huoguagl- Iiad linw made 
hterotnre pre.-iMe, arid much beautiful tirenilim- wrw pirn limed: 
|h.' piartie mrte iloiimhvd, mid the foutubitloua of modem science 
itjTViidy laid by the oftrlici philosophne of die Ionian Greek 
clue* were cQWOlidatvd. Tiuin, after an interlude of fifty odd 
yr.'ar>, the hnig-smouldiiring hostility between Atlionn and .Siwino 
broke out into a Ik-reo and exhausting war. which sapped nt 
last tilie vitality of this creative movement, 

This war ig known in liietory is I ho Peloponnesian Wan it- 
wenr on for neatt; thirty yenr* and wii.sted all tin- [Mover of 
Greece, _U first Athens ii-» in the iiswndant., then Sparta. 
Thai arose Tbcb*#, a city tml fifty mlleil from Athena, io over- 
hhailii" Sparta. Once more Attains flared into importance us 
tin- bead of n Lcnfickcaliuii. It ie a story of narrow rivalries 
and mcjcpikiitib hatreda, that would have vanished tong ago 
out of the memories of meu were it not that it is recorded and 
ruths t<d in a great literature. 

Through all this time Petris appear* mid reappears at- the 
ally first of tins ltagr.Lt ami then of that. About i tic middle of 
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the fourth iMuhity B>a. Greece booojnos uware of a new influence 
in its lUTairn. that of Philip King ctf Macedonia- Msredoniii: 
docs, indeed, arb*» in the bukiirouitd of this? innrmMy divided 
Greece. m tht= Mede? and iV-reum* arose behind fho L'haklaan 
Empire* A timo cotne-s when the Gtesk mind toms round, @o 
to from i U dkjiuti!*, and in «>ne united dismay at 

the Mncrdimian. 

Planted nod ilnirdoroia aqu^btei art* flfill planless #md mur- 
diTou* jtquiibblra evmt though IKueyiMe* tel4 Uiu Fttiry, even 
tLumgjb the great! Iieginningd of :i iicfW civilkatiotl are wrecked 
by their disorder; and in thh* general outline we can give no 
space at aJi fcn the parn-ulan; of these mtemeeme fetid?, to ihe 
fights nnti flights that :*mt first this (i-reok city ami thru On it 
up to din dty in flutnes. Upmi a onu-fmt glotte iii^ee bn --mos 
a *jieck ilmcrst too Small to fWugiiisu. j ; ami hi a nkirt libtory of 
in i at kind, nil this tantuiy and more of di^iuuoii between she 
dsjn of Sahiltttis and P kU>* and die rise of King Philip, -dirinka 
to n tittle ..l] nost. bandit)] eWh uf dbj.oUaftun, Ui ,c m^rr? note 
upon die swift puling of oppcirtiiiiity lor notions as lor men. 

But wJiafe doefl not shrink into tigs^lfifefiiicct because it hna 
Entered into the intellectual process of all subsequent 
because It b insepiitibly a pi it of our menial idotidatinn f ia 
tlv. literature that Gtwec produced during nueh patches and 
gleams of trampiillity nod tfrimty ad these times nihmkd her. 

Bayn iVyfeaiOJ Gilbert Murray; 

"Their outor political history, indeed, like ibut of ail other 
nations, ic fHtixl with war innt diplomacy, with cruelty and 
deceit, It b the inner history, the history of thought rmd 
feeling and character, thiitj is- so grand. 1 hey had some ilifti- 
culties to contend with, which are new ahm^T out of ottr path. 
They had practically m> wperieiifce* but were dninp everything 
for the lirst tifte; they wnro utterly weak Sn material roHnur^-ay 
and their eumtimifi, their ikmfo dtti# feat* and rape#/ wen* 
pmW-ly wilder md liorcoi Ihim Ours, VeL tlujy produced the 
Athens o! Pericles and of Plato/' 

Thw remarkable euimrnution of the lone:-gathiring oreati™ 
power of the Greek miml which for three-and-twenty centuries 
has been to men of fotelliismeO a guiding and i rapin'ng beacon 
out of iht? ihireri up :irt^f tJu- 1 ■atif-> of Mur dhon ami 

S I i mb hud nmdiT Athena frr'c tod Inutloas #ind. Wflhnub any 
exri-Mea of power T [neduintiinut Lo her w^rld. It wits 
tin- work of a i^uite hiduII group of men. A iiumlieE- of her 
nttaKena lived for the better \^xt of a generation nmkx conditleiia 
whidi 3 in all ages, have disposed men to produce good and 
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IwnitJftd work? they wcrc s^ntre. they wer* tot-, and they had 
pride- 4i9Br I they yiw with mil tlud toniptutimi oi fefijiar uit 
m\\l unchallenged jtowtr whkh dl^joaes »U iif us to mflioi wrotugji 
Upon our folium -men, Wlicu j,K>Utioiil life uarrowi'd down ii^iiu 
to lh& its* fee anti crime* of u fmtriddjtl war with tSpartci. tSare 
was pci broad tuid well-fed a flame at iiitelbcfcnu! activity burning 
that it lasted through a!) the windy distresses of this war uml 
brymiif t;ho brief lifetime of Alcxnndei the Great 8 for . period 
ulttpother of more Hum a hundred y*3nti nfltir the irnra bognn, 

Fluahed vritli victory utid the aenfl© of fiwdmn fairly won, 
thr peopb of Athens did fur a tlirn^ ri» townnH nobility. Under 
the? guifbmee of a great dmmigisgur, Pdirieles, t he chief u Hi rial 
of tin? Athenian general assembly, anil a j*4ilkuiLii"*tati-PTUjif] 
rs Lhet of tbi? calibre oi Gladstone ur Lincoln in motlnee. history, 
they were act to the task of rebuilding their city and expanding 
thoir commerce- For r» tim& they were capable of following n 
gporeiis l<M«fcr gancxatmly. and Kate gave them u goneroafi 
k’LidiT. In Pericles there \vi; : - mirjglet! hi the atrung^at fiu~hun 
poll 1 id ability with a Ttt\l thing ]mmint\ for deep and high 
and Irau tiliil tilings. He kept m power for over thirty yea ns. 
He was a tiiau of «ii inordinary Timur mid litamlity of mimi 
Ho iftamjhid little ipuitiUe^ upon bias time As Winekkr has 
rmnarked, the Athenian democracy had for a lime + the face of 
pnrlelo--/' lie was sustained by what war probably a vwy great 
and nobte Trietid^liip- There woa a Wunum u| tmuflUal education, 
Aspitsm, from Miletus. whom he could not marry bccim-: uf 
iIlc law that restricted the citizenship of Attkmii to the home 
ham but who viaa in effect hL wife. ^Iic ployed a hirgn part 
in gathering about him men of imaFUoI gifts. AH the crvtit 
writers uf the Umo knew her. and ^eVftnl have praised her 
■wtadnm. FluLureli, ft is trot, jtceuhri htr of mitigating a 
trouliie^um and cbuigomiih but ILualty smcce^liil war uganist 
Sam*)*, but. tus be himself allows later, thin wan m^i^4tntod 
by the naval hostility of the minus t which tbrcaUmod the 
overseas trade of Athene upon which ail die prosperity id thfi 
republic depended. 

Elen's amh-Uouir are apt. to reflect the stuidttndB of their in¬ 
timate*. Ftridi> wns content, ut any rate, to serve us a tender 
Id Athens* rather than to dominate Us a tyrant. Alliances were 
formed under hh guidance, new colonies and trading Btotiuiiy 
wur^ e-ta 1 ilLlicd h'nm It.dr to * lie lHack Sc^i; and the ttea-oi-Tei 
of tljv league ut Unhij worts brought to AtlicUi (xmvinoed of 
his security tmu Poi-aia, IViIekn spruit ibt 1 war hnanJ of the 
aliie& u|>on the benudho^iioii ul tk< dty This was an un- 
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righteous thing to do by our modern ’jlatidiirtb, but it was nr>fc 
a Imse or pillar thing to do. Athena liaxl nctfoniplhdied the 
work of tbs Ddiait L&igiuJ, and ts not the- labourer Ui-rfhv 
i f life hire ! This sequestration mm lo 4 time of crwptkmril 
opportunity foe architects and utStai Thu ptrlhctioii d 
At he us, Vi Hose? ml ns are still a thing qf beauty t was but the 
ennvn set upon the clustering glories of the Athena Porideq 
rebuilt. Such sculptures da tluretr of Phidias. Myron, end Bohr- 
elitua that still swmm, witness to the artfeticr quality of the 
lime* 

The reader must bear in mind that slliuulnaling remark 
of Wmtklor^ r which sayi* that this mutant Athena Imre fnr 
4 time thy foes u£ Period It w the perndfer gcniiiA of this 
nmo and of his atmthspliem that let loosa iko genius of ui$u 
about him, mid attracted men of great intiilkcPtual vigour to 
Atht-ufi. Athene wore bin face for a time m one wears a nti-h. 
and then became naetfess and desired to put him delete Thy re 
wa* vwy Littb tlmt ww* great and gynetoue about the conn non 
-■I : nijiu. We haw told of the npirit of one sample voter for 
the of Ariaiidca* and Lloyd fin his A*j- of I*$rid€s\ 

declares that the Athenians would not tuffor c tie name of 
Milliadca to bo mentioned in ecmuectfw with the Imtth nf 
Marat turn. The sturdy ^ed-resfiect of the comm mi te iters 
revolted presently against the beautiful buildings mmg about 
thomi against the favours slim™ to smh soidptore ns PfaidL^ 
ovp^t popular worthies in Ihr same line of Unainesa; against the 
durations made to a mere foreigner like Herodotus of HTlinur- 
uiL^ua; aguimt the hmuUitig pttifeTKfHte of Pericles for the 
com puny aitd cauvwflation of ft Uik-tfian wnmuiL The public 
life of Fetwfca wan ennqjiomiiidv offderly, ami that prowmtly 
set the man in Urn struct thinking that lbs private lift’ must 
Im very corrupt. Out? g&ili&ts that P<uiole« ivn* ^superior" 
in his demeanour; he betrayed at times a contempt for Um 
citiiLuis he served. 

'"Borides acquired not only aw clcvaMun of sentiment. and 
& lofting ami purity of ty it far removed £mm the low expro*- 
won qf tine vulgar, hut JikftwiKf a gravity of countenance which 
related not miu h tighter* a firm anil evm time of vdc:e 4 mto 
*y dup+alULCMt, arid a tfe«*ncy of dn^# which nn veloimenrc 
of speaking cv,-r put into dkurdaj^ Tiicip things, and others of 
a like nature, excited admiration in all thul saw luiu. Such 
w«5 hlB ceiiiliicC. wirni a vilo and nhzreiinucd fellow loaded him 
a In ■ b- dny with rcjirorEtdieF and ahufie; be bore it with pate’itce 
and iiirnce, and commut'd in pttbliu fnr tlm despatch of soma 
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urgent affairs. In the eveiling ho wJkf-i softly hone-, thi* 
impudent wretch falicroiiigt nod insulting hint fill the way with 
tiie most fMrttrrilmJi hingnri^. And iit wu* dark when 3 j^ 
to hifl qurtt door, In: ordtrcd omr of his i»rvaiits it* take n torch 
and liuiht ttiu man huute. Tlio poel Inn, howtv« T says li^ was 
proiul niLil aiipctcilfintfl in conversation^ and that there was a 
jfTHit ilnii tif Tflnitj mid ci'mij-m[it of others HHxr%l with his 
dignitv of umuiiar, . . - Ho appeared not in the streets ufrpopt 
uhm ha wont to the fotom or the senate liansa. He drclinod 
the invitations of his friends, uml oil social ent^rrainniont^ and 
peered tii ons; iusonrach that in the whole iiioo me' fiis adminbd ra¬ 
tion L which wns a emtiUfiemb]i length, ho never wont In mtip 
with rt.it v of fib friend* hut «Jict\ which at the (ttatriagp of 
hb tiepin ^ Eurjjitojoaina, and ho iftevod there Duly until Ihe 
ceunmmy of libation WH4 ended, He oon^idored that tin- free 
dum of < iiU'itamru'-ut, lukt* away all dfetiniujon of erffioo, and 
that dignity is hut little consistent with familiarity, * > 

Thtu'o wm ad yet jl-c> gutter journalism to tell the world nf 
the vifunr>*j of the conspicuous and successful; but tin- eominon 
mrsii Li little out of conceit with him sail, found much cd®>nl Ann 
in the art of comedy, which fi (finished exceedingly 13*e vi 

of comedy a^fcblitid that uhnr>si. universal craving for the 
depreciation of thus* who**- etjumrtm uxcnUcMe offcndfl our 
aeil-Jme. They threw flirt, steadily ^ntl lmiu£triou*ly at Pericles 
mid his friend*, Periciei was portrayed in a helmet - a Iieltnefc 
In-tranie him. nfi»l it is !«• bo feared ha know as much. This led 
to much joy and mirt!i over the pleasant suggestion of a I right¬ 
ful l v- distorted head, an onion head. The ■“goings on 1 ' of Aspasia 
were of course a fruitful vintynrd for tho inventions of Che 
street. * . . 

Dreammx mute, w^iuy of the vulgaritits* of crar time, 
have desired to l*e transferred la the sublime Asp of Pericles* 
But, plumped down into that Athens, tlu>y would have found 
tliemMrlves in very much the atmo^phc-ri of the low^ sort of 
oamem]»oriuy music-hall, very much in the vein of our popular 
Mr w^papert- , the same hot blast of braying libel, foul injputatiiMb 
y "patriotism/* and general baseness would have blown 
upon them. the A 'modern note" would have pursued them. 
As the memories of Plattea and S&tamLs faded imd the new 
buildings grew familiar, Pdxide& and the pride of Athens became 
tnore and mure nifiiss ive to the homely humour of the crowd- 
He wtw never ostracised—-his pn^tign with the quieter dci&eus 
Saved him Ircim that; but be w hh uttaehd with increasing 
bokktc^i and steadfastness. He lived and died a poor man; 
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lie was perhaps the mew! Inmost of demagogues; but this did 
not save him from an abortive prosecution for j>eenlation, 
Deft-ifct^rl in that, his eiieniUo rc&nrtad bo r* mono tlevions method; 
they bng&u to lop away lii* friends. 

Religions intolerance ami moral JureiiMtiom are the until ral 
weapon* of the envious <igain£i tins lenders <-f men 11 k friviitl 
Damon, was ostracized, Phidias waa attacked for impiety. 
On Lin shield of the 5;real dtabus uf Hid goddess Athene, Phidias 
had dared to put. among tho 
combatants in a fight lie t ween 
{■reeks and Amazons t portraits 
ot Pencks and himself. Phidin* 
died in prison. Anaxagoras, a 
stranger w elcomed to Athena by 
P«idlefc—w ho n there wore 
plenty of hottest follows already 
thutt! quite willing to satisfy 1 
any ic&&Gii&bfo ciiriittittea-^rnH 
saying the frtraugest things 
about the aim and stars, and 
hinting not abeonroly that tlnr-rc 
wkim? ui.a goflij lint nuly orto 
animating spirit (limu) in tin* 
world, Tlin uomedy writer® 
suddenly found they had deep 
religion# fooling* l hut could l*o 
profoundly and even danger¬ 
ously shocked, and Anaxagoras 
Ifod Hie threat of a prosecution. 

Then came the turn of Asparitv 
At lie ns it ee tried bent upon 
deporting her* and Peridea ms 
torn !lio woman who 

was the sold uf hi* lift- and the ungr^ointi* city he had saved, 
defcm tvii. ru hi nkuli' mere beaut [fill and uniorge Liable 1 liuii 
any other city in history. Ho stood up to defend Aspssla; 
ho was seized by a storm of very human emotion, and as he 
spoke he wept. His tears - ivotl A^pasm for a time. 

’[he- Athenians were content to hujmlinte fkrides, hut he 
lisul served them *0 long that they were Ihdlrooeed to do w ithout 
him. He had been tiudr kmlcr now for a third nf 11 century. 

In -131 suj. came the war with Spoi'la, Plutarch accuses 
Porjeh-’i of bringing li uti krmi^i be f■ 3 s his popularity waned 
an fa&t that a war was needed to make him indis|iensnbln» 
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"JUid US he was hwotne ©hliuxinus to tht people 

upon Phi'lia:- account, nud wan afraid of being ■ 'lli d id question 
for it, h« urged cm the war. \> iiioli as yvl was oriL't-Tiaid, and 
hlftt- tip ilists, fLum? wJiidi till tii&n was fiiut iwpprossrfJ.. 

B> <ht> means lie hoped to ..bviatv thu accusation* That threat* 
enact him, arid l« mitigate tht race of envy, Iwonot* such w® 
111. dignity anti pr-wrr. that m fill import mat itimrs. and in 
every pre/it danger, tho republic eontd place it. c-mtfUtenee in 
him alone/' 

HtH the vvijr was >1 slow and dangerous! war, slid th.- AMtvniatr 
IKfipIt v.en 1 iir]wticnt. A certain i lc*,’U -r>■■- , , wiihitidl® 1 TO 
oast Penck ■ f hh kmlerebip. There was a gn at clamour 
W .1 swift riiditig of the war- Gl*m «>t out to be ’ihn man 
win- won tlhti The popular pool* cot in work in this 

fashion: 

■"JiltHi tlfic nr satyr* . , . why LollsIl thy proweaa, 

Vot ulnnlikrr at liie sound uf sharpened swords; 

Sjiitd of tlw fluiiiiiiii C to t" 

Ad expedition Under the tr midship of Policies was 
ttunccoafui, and Cleon Board the opportunity fern pn^-cutum 
I’cricIfK w’os Tuf.jmudod (nun hs? finunnri't and fined, {lis: 
etorv g(ies that hi? eldest son—this Writ not the r^n of Af.]wiria. 
hut of a former wif-—turned ngubui. him, and pursued him 
with vile m mi incredible atoiUHtttan*. TMe young man was 
carried off by the plague. Thun tbs lister of Pericles died, 
,’hd then his l.i-t lucitironic son. When after tlw fashion 
of th,. liihc, hi put the fimeral garland* on the boy. be 
wpt Uuud. Presently be* himself took the cotultigton and died 
$4211 b.o4, 

Tha' salient facts of this brief summary will wire to show 
how discordant Peri idea was with tnneh of the In’-- „| hh r-ity 
Hus intellect mil and artistic nut break in Alton* was no doubt 
favoured by the condition* of the time, hut it m ubo dtu* in 
part to the appearance of some ™y unusual men. ft was tot 
a gon-rrj niinwnt; it w the movement of a sniiill group uf 
}HHiphi except!cniflly placed and gifted, 

§2 

Anoihor ktiding figure in thin Athenian. rrmvrttont, n figure 
still merry out of harmony with tint Ijfn around him, aiiil quite 
m itiLK:!i tm oriu'isift] - jqn-«* nnJ stimulant of ihu enduring 
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of hi? age. wag a man called Socrates, tho son of n 
'ttnnomason. Ho was bora about &ixt{?eii yams Ititor than 
Herodotus, end Jm was begin ning to bo heard of about tho timn 
whun Pericles died Ho kimyclf wmte nothing. but it was ilia 
rtititom to talk in public places. There was in those day a n 
tjfiMt ^Htrehing for wlnrlom going on; there? was a various* 
multUndo iif teuchtar* calks! tophi*u wlh> mt^med upon mitb r 
beauty, rend right living; and instruct*: r l thj& developing ourioritieg 
-Uid inuiaLifc.airjn-. of youth. T3u« *n. U there wrra 
no grt^iL priestly schools in Gretjc®. And into tin 1 -:, dh’kUiMona 
this man came, a clumsy And davenjy figure, barefooted* 
gathering nhonl him a band of admirers and diw+ciplefl. 

His mctliod wob profoiindly swptimi; he believed that the 
only possible virtue wm (rut 1 Liiowkdgei he- would tolerate no 
belief, no hupr? that could not pass the ultimata Add tost. For 
hi in "self this mean* virtue, but fur many c! his weaker followers 
it meant iks ki&s of belief* and ma ral habits that would 
Iiavc n^tr^imTil their impulse?, Tht^e wedding bet'imse -tli- 
0£cu~iug P ikdf-Liiijulgiug scuimdrela. Among In- young nt-r 
wore Plato, who afterwards immortalized Life method 
iu a series of phiio^up Ideal dlELluinu^ and founded the philo¬ 
sophical school of the Academy, which lasted trine bundled 
yesins; Xenophon, of the lm Thousand, who described Ills 
death, lUirf Isocrates* one of the -wisest of Greek political thinkers: 
htit. there wem n l:4o CriLrns, who, when Athens was utterly 
Mealed by Sports* wm letuler among the Thirty Tgrants 
appointed by th e Spartan* to Jitop th e txushed city tunter a nd 
destroy ito educational nrguni^tiim; OharmitM, who killed 
betridD Orttfata when the Thirty wore crvertkrmm; and Alribludra, 
a brill hurt and eotuj.lox traitor, who did murk to lead Athens 
into the disastroufi expedition against Syracuse which tlr^troyed 
her strength, who betrayed her to the Spartans. and who ivm 
ft* last assassinated while cm bhs way to the Pcrshui cons t u> 
contrive mi^chse! n^irtst Greece, These litter pupils were not 
The only jDimg men of promise whose vukor laith and patriotism 
Socrates destroyed, to leave nothing in its place* Hi* mail 
inveterate enemy was a certain Any to, wJirw son, a devoted 
disciple 4 -i Socr-ii -, hud beo-em? a hop !-■■>- drunkard* Through 
Auytdc it was that SotTites wm a| Inst prewcuteil far "ivir- 
rupting*’ the youth of Athene F and eoiid^mneil iu Ju. \h .? 
drinking ft jiotBonons draught mode from Eiemlorh ilc*)- 
ELfe dafttii is de&erilH>d with great beauty in Ilia dMegue of 
Plato uaJled hy the name of Fh&ttv* 
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Plato and the Academy* 

Pluto m rm bora 437 dx., end he lived for eighty yean. 

In mental temperament Pinto was of \m aBogsther different 
type from Socrates He was a most artistic ami delicate writer* 
and Soem«es could write nothing consecutive. He eared for 
beautiful tilings, and Sccmteft d&apfoed them. He lent supremely 
cpTtremed with thr ordering of public affairs ittd liic teheniing 
<■£ hnj-.j'j-'r human iclationiUijK while SoOftttea hetdli..' of 
heat nii s erjki md the opinion of hb fdJow^r^afauew. concere 
Lr&ted lib mind iipou a scrane dMlia^mimenl, Life, said 
Soeruk-s wn# deception; only the Soil! lived. Plato had a very 
great aJfortioD for this ragged old teacher, he found his metJiod 
□f the utmost value in disentangling and clearing up opinions, 
and he mode him the central Hgure of tuB immortal dialogues; 
but i nun thoughts and di^pnsMoo turned him alttlgHhnr 
away irorn. the Hceptic:il attitude. In tunny of the dialogue 1 * 
tin vi .ir< i the voice of Socmii^ but the thought L& the thought 
of Plato* 

Pkio wn- living in a time of doubt and questioning about 
nil human rvklkmship. In the great days of Pericles" Wfutc 
4SU there mtune to have been a complete s&tbf action in 
.A then* irith social and political institutions. Then there 
ittemed no reason for questioning. Mm felt free; the community 
peoaper^d; one suffered ehietiy from jealousy. The //i«fon/ of 
ihffjdolus displays little or no diasatialpjotioo with Athenian 
political institutions. 

Hut Pluto, who wus bm about the titm> llcnxfotuh died, 
and who grew up in the atmosphere of a disastrous war ami great 
&rjdid dMrefei and eonIu*iou T from the fire*, faeu to face 
with human discord and Lhe ntkfii of huinnu kistitulions To 
rliat iJi illcii^o lib mind respuntlcfL * lue uf Lj- earlier worki 
ujjii liL& liit&si are bold and |>3uatniriug d^cusdom of the pasribfe 
betterment of social relations* Socrates bad taught him to take 
no thin % for grunted, rmi eteri ibe common relations of husband 
and wifo or parent and child. Hi? /fopjfMtc* thfc finst of nil 
Utopian book?, is it young muiT* dream of n city in which 
Unman life is arranged according to a novel and a better 
plan; hb lmt\ unfinished work, the Lou*. ia a dkcunftioii ol 
the regulfitinn of wither *mdi Utopia, There m tntuuh in Plate 
lit which IVG e nytf. , 4 . t-V«U *diill0e III-rt- but Jt b tl liilitilSLurk 
in Hilt Jib l ory; it is a new Lisijur in the development ul tnau- 
kind, Lkb appearance of tho idea oi wilfully and completely 
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receipting human conditions So for mankind hue bftftn living 
by trudilimib mul-r the fuir of the god- Here in i man wlm 
sav^ holilly t<» our mw. and us if it wero n quite reu&td^la and 
natural thing to my, "Trike hold u! your lives* Most of these 
things dmi distre^ you r you can mold; moat of LUos«? things 
tb.uL dutnhiiite you, yon can overthrow. You can do aa you 
ivill with them/' 

Om other thin^ b^Nftv the conflicts of the time peril i.ps 
stimulated tlie mind of Pluto in this direction, In the cloys of 
Pmcic* Athens had foimikd rnimy c-atl lemur i*.? and 

tin; getting up of thrae aetata titen to had fatmlkiiked mm with 
tiio Utca that a e immunity itml not grow, it could also In? made. 

y'hwly nssocia^-d tvitlt Pluto nan- a younger mmi. ulio Inter 
abio modi! * - nt a il a Echoed in AtIii?tJ3 and lived to an even greater 
agw. This V L ucml-;i lie was what wo should rail ... pub¬ 
lic hit, a writer rather than tm orator, and Ills peculiar work wiyj 
to develop the idea of Hnrodolft&p the idea of a unification of 
Greece agauist the Persian Empire, m a remedy for the baseness 
and confusion of her polities and the tra.-tc and de=ainietkrti nf 
her internecine ware, Him polittard horizon was in &> m# rcqieate 
hrpador f Inin Plato’s, mid in hia tutor year* ho looted towards 
monarchy, and particularly toward* the: Macedonian momirdiy 
of Philip, as n iiwre unifying nnd broadening tncdli j [ o; gWera- 
numt than city cienvicmcy. The same drift to monarulii^t ideas 
hud occurred in the cate of that XonophoD, whoso dtuifaE&ut 
wo have already mention!) tL In hie old age Xenophon mote the 
Cijr&pfMlia, a vindication both theoretically and practically 
of absolute monarchy as shown in Urn urganfeation of the Persian 
Empire/' 


PtetO taught in the Academy. To him ll liis old J 120 c.ituo 
a e e rt a 11 l g .. i. J \*v 'ildng y< in u gster fro n s fito L?i ti\ t ii Mu . ••■ lot li a . 
Aris toLle, who wua the son a! the Macedomon fcjng*s physician, 
and ,i rr>iiu with n vory different type of mind from tW. n r the 
great- Athenian. He was naturally aceptirul of the miiiginuiiva 
will, ami with a great respect for and cuinprrliuiiHOit of estab¬ 
lished fart* Lator on p after Plato wna dead, ho *ct up a school 
at the tyreum in Aiken* -m.d taught, critic us mg PUto and 
&ILI j -- ii-ith ■ -iiiajri hardm— Whim lie taught, the Hiadow 
of Akastider the Great Lay acro^ the freedom of iirerca, and 
lie favoured Mia very and constitutional fcto IloA prevloualy 
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Litistt thr tutor of Alexander for so*0»t years at tho court of 

Tfitttjlfl? Mat*atm- . . ,, (!l1 

J],l, uil'U were losing heart in those days, Inair 1 -ht.u 

In tiu.‘ power of men to mote their own WKuUttons of life was 
f,Ljli. K» There wen no more Utopias. Thu- nmli of mvtiia was 
tniuiifestlv too iwwmhtf for such orgunLted nflort « was then 
wun tiMhlo between men of tint intelligent. It *m* [HM-flUt; 
to think of teoaetinf human society when human sodoly was a 
Inti* city of a few tlito^aud rithkuiH. but what, was happening 
a Hour Lhom was notOn thing rjitadywal; it wa« the political re* 
enntisiv of i lw tv Loin Lnowti world. ul Lho affairs -A what evon then 
tmu'i have 4tubunted to coined ling tojtwotm fifty ami a iiundmd 
million people, It was recuslm? Upon a scale no human toind 
waP ,trl uqi,jpped to grasp, ft drove thought hack upon the 
idea of a vast and implacable Fate, It made man anaft'h at 
whatever looked stable and unifying Jbuiaraliy. for iiLiMii*, 
fur ail its iminiffcrt. vitis?, whs a coned vjiblu government for 
niilUmi- it had to a certain extent u'tir.Wd ; it IiujhsjvJ a ruling 
will where it would swm that n collective will war- impo.^iblv. 

J ltif uliaiige *j! the (reuend inielkutual lueod lutnnu»iw.-l with 
Aiw'.'-ih n vtural respect fur existing fact. If, on the one 
hand, it .made him approve of luomarohy and slavery mid thu 
subjection of women as reasonable institutions, on the other 
hand it made turn eager to understand fact and to get tome 
orderly knowledge of theac realities of nature and human nature 
that wew now so manifestly triumpkuni over the uwilin diennis 
of thu preceding generation. 

He ia tviriblv raim and tumincm*, and terribly wntiUni; in 
ecM--:-:.i L irii-Jid i-ntluutiaani. H<> questions Pinto when Philo 
wutibl ,-dlr puts {nnu lii-s Utopift for poetry i* a j^wer; ho 
dsn.'U-i Ids uni'fuy along u lino dinun-tricftiiy opposed to Socrates' 
deprrctution of AniunuEoraa. He anticipated lincon and the 
modern (Hjienufic movement in his reidization of tin iruportOJiee 
of link-red knowledge, tic set Uuusclf to the tank uf gathering 
together and setting down knowledge. He wau I lie (irat natural 
historian. Either men before him had sjiectilnt-ed a knit the 
nature of thljJfMt hut he, with every young mail he could win 
aver lo the Eil^fs. «t hiroedf (i. cfn*aily and ocuiip&rti thing*. 
Pinto ptiys to Hhwt.r ‘'Ul us Uk" hold of lift? uwl wuikmM it’ ; 
this iobercr tw**»*or. '' Let us first know more of life and 
KsfSiiiwhile jkvtvo and use tho I. uil’, ' It was not, so much a 
cou&Lk.ilction as an immense ipuililication of the master. 

Tin peculiar relation of Aristotle to Alexander ihu (Jraat 
noabk'd him to procure moans ior bis work stub aia mre not 
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available jtjunig ter doicniifk inquiry for long ages* Ho eotiTii 
gummaud iniudmlfl of Lalunt* (a intent — ab<ra£ 1240 ) for heft 
eyiwmra, At ouo time lo had ati hfa disposal u thousand men 
eratteivd throughout Am* und Qtwcc, collecting muiur ter 
bis tin lurid history- They wen-, of corirstv very lint mined 
observers. eeJlccfcora of stories rather lii&n observe^; but 
nothing of the kind bad ever been attempted, haul evmi twen 
thtojghfc of, so far rm we know , before bis thro. i V-Iitn a I us 
well n-A imfnixil x selle r began. The titudcttia of the Lyecuni 
IUnder hi* direction made 411 iimihsis of InS political caiiffdtn- 
tjorWn ■ ■* » 

Thin, "wiuft the 11 rat gleam of organised scientific Inquiry in 
the world. Thu early death of Aluitatidor, and the booking 
up of iiis empire alfag&l before it had begun. put an end to 
endowments cm tfcts scale for 2,000 years. Only in Kgypt at 
the Aloxanfbria Museum did nny scientific resnorob continue, 
THid tin it (itdy fur ii tew yen -enu ions, Of that we will pmsently 
tfllt. Fifty yearn after Arutoite a death the Lyceum had already 
dwindled to ii^ignilkauce, 


§5 

Phih.wphy bt&me& Ummrhttfj. 

Tim geitend drift uf thought hi the OOtyOludfag years r,f the 
fourth Century li.e, wflu. not with , \rifttefctf , i nor townte- the 
laboring a and inscessui^ tiflcttmiilation of ordered knowliulge. 
ft La possible that without hi-; endowmoiita fmm the king he 
would have made hut a MnnlJ ilguv& izi fateUt^liml hiftteuy. 
Through them lie was abte to give but spkndid UltelUgWH* 
^iWtutiee and effect. The ordinary man prefer^ easy wotf* 
long an thoy uitvv be fullowed, and ift vlmoBl wilfully IickmUc** 
whether they md at lust in a eui-de-sac. Finding tlio stream 
of events too powerful to control at once, tio generality of 
philosophlm! time bars drifted fa tlujiw days t ppm the r hem mg 
of model eir-iee and the planning of new way* of living into the 
(fliibor&ifrm of Usautifnl r.tul cni^-diug ay^teiVi^ of Evasion. 

Perhaps that ia putting fihfagH eoarttriy mid mijuHlh Bui 
let Profe^or Gilbert Murray -speak upon thk mutter: 

' Thu Cynics curad only for virtue ami the Mini ion oi the 
&oul to God; the world and its h-uruing _iad its hounnra were 
dro-- to l hem The ^ton - aud tfpt minims so fin apart at 
first sight, were very dm i Jar hi their ultimate aim, What they 
really cared about was ethk^—the practical quest 1 iu limy a 
man should ardor hia bkith, mdeoil, gave tlienis^Jves in 
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^lmi ]■ 1 —tliC Kpicufoiuis to pkysicSi the •stoics to logic 

uliJ rhetoric—tut only ns u. means to un end. The Stoic t fieri 
tu vtiti men'* heart* mid convict ions by abet* frobtloty of ;ibstr:iet 
ajgumviit and dasHslinfi sublimity or thoughl and 
The Epicurean vwi determined to make Hmmuiity g*> in way 
without crincing to on] 'riricniw gods end without imififit'iug 
^BB-Wdl, Ho wmrlohb. ,1 Ilia into four maxim*: Cud 

is not to he ii-nred: Deatll tounct bv lull; the Good «ui be won; 
all tlinr we drtiid etui be born it cntl conquered. 

And mBUTtwbiln the pt.Ti.-iim of events Mowed on with a 
reciprocal indifference to philosophy, 

9 * 

*]'hi Quality avd Limitutions 0 / Cretl’ Thought, 

Tf the Greek classy are to btj read with any benefit by 
hhkei jh men. they tuuat Ik- read a a the work of men like otireehres. 
Regard must lx* had to their traditions, their opportunities, 
iiitJ t««r itiaii-iric'ii'. Tina* is a dispcMliou to eiaggaraliou 
jo ..ll huiiLin admiration: ruost of our classical texts are very 
uninh mungtad. and all were originally the work of human 
beings in difficulties, living in a time of such rbu-Jme^a and narrow* 
iuwi of outlook as makes our own ago by comparison a period of 
dazzling iUmuinatum, What wn shall Jose in revenue® by this 
familiar treatment, we shall gain in sympathy for that group of 
troubled, uncertain, am! ray modern minds. The Athenian 
writers were, incited, the 6r*t of modem men. They were 
dtuiruMing question:* that we still discus*; 1 hey began to struggle 
with the great ptuLlums that confront ns io-day. Their writings 
(liv blit dawn* 

.Tmiu, in iiia Pftifh&twjy of the Uncmaci&M, h very Rood on 
the dtffortsinea between luiciunt fpn 1 -Athenian) thought and 
modern thought. Tte former he enlJa Undirected Thinking, 
lie latter Directed Thinking. The former was a thinking in 
imoge-.s akin to dreaming; tin- hit ter u ih hi king In words*; 

noli an organLzatinn of directed thinking. The Antique 
apirit (twifore the tlreflk thinkens. i-tr.> created not science but 
mythology r The uncieni human ^odd wti& a world of subjtr&iiYe 
foiitayied ttki: llie world of children anil tilled OcnLctl young people 
to-djty, and like tine world of savage and dmftffla. [nFnntilti 
thought find dreams art- & re-echo of prehistoric nnd e^vogc 
methods of thinking Myth®, t*aya Jung, n-tn tho mass dreams 
of peoples, nm\ (teams the myth* of mdividirab. We have 
already directed the reader^ attention to the resemblance of 
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Hifl curiy y<‘ris r>f civilian inn to %ha Iwitoaefl of rhiHrcn, The 
work. Ijf bird uad disciplined thinking by of rans^nllv 

ikualvaod 'words imd Ht-atcmonts, wbidi vu lw*gtm by tli* Greek 
thinkers (uni resumed by the Mtobutic pLi >]:■ rn in duu 
midflfc was a uwesaiuy fitwl imimf y bj tlio devt ]o|imnit 

of modern wdeaee. 

'Ilie Gr^ek philnsnphoxs began an inquiry, ami they arrived 
:it imp We cannot pretend to-dny that wo have 

arrive*! a! folutiim* to most of tb questions they asked, The 
miml pjf Uic ITdm-w>= P as we have already ab&mv, awoke suddenly 
to i}jf> Wdlepa mi^prie^ nod dtoordttfa of life *tw that these 
ttunerics and disordei* wore hitgdy due to the l*wk-* iet» of 
men ind concluded that salvation could como only through 
fmbdufag ouraelve^ to the *yrvice of the mie God \vhi> rnlr* 
heaven find enriis The Greek. rising to the satn . pen <jptioiL 
wa- not prepared with the same ide.i of a patriarchal deifcv r 
he lived in a world in which tlmre w«i not God but the godei 
d ptn'hajM tie t<■ it that the gods themselves wart- limited, then 
\w> thought nf h Kite hi'hiud them, cold and import hk;L So 
he put his problem m Lie- form of an inquiry ish io wh a t wtls 
rig*** living, vrithu.jt any definite eorr£±bij*>n of the ri;ri>i-1mnfr 
mao with the will oi God, r . , 

'i'o lut looking at tin matter from a HuiLtipomt purely 
hi.Ttericiai* the common problem can now be presented m a form 
that, for the purposes of history, covers twtli I bo Hebrew and 
G rook way of pm ting it. Wo have seen our kind lijdng out 
of the imi^iu^dsjujqifts? uf animals to u continuing raciaJ sdf- 
oottflCiuu^i^, remitting t hv unlmppinE^s of its wild diversity 
o| amir, imlizirnf the kknptable tragedy of individual *db 
btti^%g p and fed mg itfi way blindly towards snruu linking und 
suborcliimtiu^ idea Ui stivo it from the and ncddents mF 

mere Individuality The gods, the god-Id hi:, I he l-Ioji of the 
Ti ihe, the idea of the city: here art idcaF that have I imed and 
hebl for a time the devotion of men. ideas in which (bey have 
little lost their individual stdfiidmees and escaped to the rasiiza- 
tinn of .1 more enduring life. Yet, us our wars and di^asteirj# 
Jsnjvc", none <4 th^e greater ideas Las yet been great enough. 
The gotta have failed to protect! the tribe bus pitm-d itself vib 
und cruel, the city >>3tmcta£d unn^ l>e^1 und true it friends, 
t\m ^od -king imdo a beast of hiin^df. . * . 

Aa we read over the speculative liters tore of thin great 
period of the Greeks, we realize Lliieu harrier.- set about the 
Greek mind* from which it rarely escaped* but. from which we 
now perhaps art beginning to escape. 
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TLr first of these* limitations win? the obsession of the Grtrvk 
mini! by At idea of the city ns the ultimo state. In a world 
in which empire hod follftni rttipir?, each greater tluui III* 
prrdrcuaor, in a wnrid through which mini and ieltaa drove- erw 
mnre lo-cly ami freely, to a world viably unifying mra then. 
lb& Greek*. because of their jiceullar physical and jnflitreal 
oifCuiD^tances, wirre sdil dreaming Impossibly of ji compact little 
city tate, impervious to outer iiiUuences. valiantly secure 
ji£*iiiL't the whole world PLilo’s estimate of the number of 
oltkwme Ill u perfect State -rnried between 1,000 (the JtopirMfc) 
and 5.0ifi (the /jiitcf), Said Aristotle in his Politics: "Kor flic 
propel administration at j nation and for the diltrilntticm of 
authority it i» necessary that, the citizens la* acquainted with 
each other’s characters, so Unit, where thh cannot he, much 
mfcchfol endues, both in the Use of authority and in the ndtuinis- 
tration <if justice; fur it is not just to decide arbitrarily, as must 
to’ the cufJ? with ei«*Sflive population." The sort of parish- 
dtfttc thu* sketuhod out was to go to war and itold Its own 
ilguinrf other citma of the same dizo. And this v(M not a 
couple of ponerations after the hosts of Xonses hud crossed the 
T!elltr,=pont1 

I'crhape these Greeks thought the thy of world empires hrnd 
passed forever, whereas it w.ls only beginning' At the utTjvvit 
their minds readied out In alliances and leagues, There must 
have- been men at the court of Arlaxerxea thinking far nwuy 
beyond these lit lie ideus of the rooky crock, Qis islimd, and the 
mounlainanidrcled valley. But the need tor unification against 
tlis gt"UO-r powrat that moved outside the Greek-npwlkmg world 
the Greek mind dtaaegn reled wilfully. These outsidora were 
barbarians, not to be needlessly thought about; they wore hatred 
out now from Greece tor ever. One took Pension money; 
everybody took Persian money; what did it matter’ Ur one 
ei dinted tor a time m their armies (a Xenophon did) itid hoped 
for his luck with w riel) sm-ituT. Atili-us look in Egyptian 
affair', nnd carried on minor vara with Perak, hut there waa 
no conception of n oommou policy or a common fuLure tor 
Greece, . , - 

Until at last a voice in Athens begem to shout “Macedonia 1" 
to dumtntf like a watch-deg. >h Muoedotiial J TIuh was the 
voice of the orator ami demagogue*, Demostiii?>icB hurling warn¬ 
ing!} and threats and denunciations at King Philip -f Mucedon, 
who hud harm hi' politics not only from Pinto and A ns to Lie, 
but also from Isocrates and Xenophon, and fmtn Babylon and 
Snsn, and who wtw preparing quietly, ably, and ateadfostiy to 
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rlomiifuU* all GfeeWj mid through Greece to ccmnucr rko known 
world, . , p 

Tlitir w« ft mtm id tiling that cramped the Greek mind, 
tko institution ol domestic fliftVitfy* Slavery wan implicit in 
Otftfffc llfo; men could uoneei™ of zl&Jthcr comfort nor dignity 
without it. tin I Jit eery shuts u£T out's sympathy not only from 
a elftsd oi one's fellow subjects; it pufes the *Live-owner into n 
olass unit organization rigmust all stranger men. One is of an 
rfpot Irik-. PIaIoj carried by hia dear reaijon and the noble 
- *t»ity of liirr spirit beyond the things i>f the presentj would h&ve 
Blwliulieil dnseiy; much popular feeling and iho New Iftmcdy 
wero ugafqat it ; the Sjr.Jr? and Epicureans many of whom 
w*TUflkveH t condemned it as umiutural, but finding it too strung 
tc upset, divided that ft did nut infect tin- soul and might he 
ignumL With I he wise them was no bound or free, To the 
nwttei*-of-ftict Affitotk?, and ptolmbly to ukvl practical men, 
its abolition was moo tied vulilo. So Ltiey deolafed tluil there 
were hi the world men Sl naturally da^es!" - ^ , 

Finally, tin thought o i the Greek* was tmiJiuercNd by a want 
nf knowkiilge that is almost inffonceivnule to m to-day + They 
had no knowledge of the prist of mankind \it alF at heat they 
had » few shrewd gorges* They had no knowledge of geography 
heyond tlir rsinge of the Mediterranean basin and the frontiers 
of PoriiA, Wtf know far mun? r.o-iky of what, waa going on m 
Su-ii, Pon^pciUs, Babylon, mid Memphis in I he time of Brides 
than hr did. Their tiaijraiomfcftl khraa worn uflll in the slate of 
ratbrnratary speculation*, Aumujiqi^, greatly daring, thought 
riie soi* iind moon were msf globes. so vast that the aim was 
probably "as big as all the l^iopoimesuri. Their ideas in 
physics and ehtmisdry were the result .a of profotmd cogitation; 
it is woijiinHiil that they did gueaa at- atomic stmutnre. 

One has to remember their eitraordimiry polity in the 
mailer of oxjirrinient^l npptkratri& They had eokjurai glass for 
ftrflfrtrifrnt, but na dt-ur glow; no lurmirnta mdam of measuring 
ifiL- minor inir-iwnb of thins, no really ofikimii numariLud notation, 
nr* very accurate nmhts } no luditnuniji of tdfcftcopo or mipfts&copOp 
A mixlcm ueienttfle man dumped dcivru hi tin? Attend of Pericles 
would have found the utmost difficulty In d-jmcnstnitiitg the 
elements of his knowledge* how ever crinkly, to tins unm he 
would hasr found there. Ho would have hud to rij: up the 
simplest iLppjiratns undur every dtoadimnfcago* white SoLTUlca 
poised cut the absurdity or see king Truth with pieces of wood 
and string and rnctuJ suoh it? hsiukEL boy^ uas for li^hing. A 
iJiobhteh aloofne ^ 3 between lire pbiJoHnpher and the orlisan 
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kept the funner away from any opp&rtil ua. Ko Greek genfcl-cuim 
would have tinkered with glass or metaJs, And our professor of 
if kfnCtJ u nwld njsn 1 1 nve Jh. 3 lii in constant danger of n prosecution 
for impiety The ilemocracy of Athena would have tolerated 
Bmrwtti it* litt !t- ua Hie democracy of Tt>rmt*E3W + 

Our wnrhl r-> day ilrpwB upon relatively imjnrrnso acimuush- 
thin* id knowledge af feat. In the age of Ptrid^ scarcely tlio 
first &to no of our comparairndy tru urn minus calm of thing* 
recorded and proved Imd been put in pktt. When wo refill 
upon LliLs dtflepffpee* then it Gftlftcs to be remiirkablfi that Llifi 
weeb f with all their aptitude for political speculation, wtra 
blind to the insecurities of their ofyjfrz&tuHt from without and 
from Within, To tin- necessity for eEvctive unification* to rlie 
*wifl ru:-li of events that \\n.i to end for long agesthese first brief 
freeduius of the Imuum tumd. 

It la not In thi- tNultt it achievird, Imt in the iiiteroptw it 
tiiude, that the trao vJtluv for tra of thin* group o£ Greek ulkirs 
ami writers lies. It is not that they anawerid tjuiMtiniifl. but 
that they djinxl to i^k Llieiu. Stiver before lud man dnlEunge ■! 
his world and the way of life? to which ho found hi& birth Imd 
brought him Never had ho Haiti beiojo ihot he could alter his 
conditions, Tradition and a hconuiig necessity had held him to 
Life m he k ad found it grown up a hunt his tribe since time 
hmnetiioriaJ. Hitherto ho hnd taken f:ho world m chi Id mu -n LI 
take the homes Mid habit* in which they have Utititx reared, 

in Use fifth and fourth centuries b,o, wc jierrtiivt, most 
pkinly in Jiuh,\ end in Athena, but by uo muii m eoufhu*! to 
tliifse centres, tlm bogimiiiig** of a mom! end an intellectual 
procebir in mankind, an appeal tu t^htr.i.njSnBBB and on appeal 
to the truth from! dt& pu&duaa and conli^ioui and hmntrdinic 
ajipt r ivrancor of exisEtmct 1 - it is like the dawn of She jru&e of 
rcspnnjsibihty m a youth, who suddenly iificoYcrs that life La 
neirher nor ;timla= Mankind is growing tip. The rest 

of h&Htor y Fur threcomcbtweui) runtm-i*-* i* thrcndnl with the 
apmtdmg nut Mid d^doprnetvL aml iiiU^racliun \md the driuor 
Atid isiurw nlfectivv ytakiMicmL of Llii^i main Jelling ideas. 
Sluuly, more iLihl nioro. tntn Ltp[in*lKt)(] tin i aliiy of human 
btotherluXKi, the nocHilctitaja^i of tvar^ and enmities imd ppptvs- 
akm* possibilities of a common parjw&c for the whole of our 
kind. In every grner«|lqn thereafter there is the evidence of 
men egakitig lor That Iwtter order u> which they feel mir w^jrld 
muflt rctmo, 

everywhere ami v. hemver in any man tho great enn- 
stmetive klete htivif taken huk] H the liot greeds* the jealousies* 
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tho suspicions and impatience that are in the nature of PTt >rv 
ftfa- of Iia. war against the struggle towards greater and hmmder 
par(tof*s. Tin; lust, twenty-iiiree ccnturiei of history arc like 
the efforts of eotne impukhv, hasty- immortal to think dearly 
iijul live rightly. Blunder follows blunder; promising beginnings 
l '' grotes^nc dmpiiomtuu-iitt- streams of living water am 
jjoiwjiicd In the cup that conveys them to the thirsty lip* 0 1 
mankind. But the hupe i«f men rbto again at Inal. after every 
disaster. . . . 
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Thi Pint di'enl hwtgiltatm litrratnrs. 

We have already remarked in this Outline that the develop, 
nnait. of literati if* had to wait ujK'ti f hu development of a method 
of writing biifticivutly subtle to convey turns of expression and 
beauties of sound. Before that time written literature could 
convey only meaning. 'I he early Aryan peoples had, as we have 
told already, a memorized metrical literature before they had 
writing; they had minstrel songs, stork-* and histories and moral 
preceprs, preserved by a special social class, tin* hards. There 
tradiiromi! possessions only became kiwi wbeg they were 
wTitu-n. The two chief Greek epics. the Hind and the O-ly^ey 
apjiear to have been set down in writ)Jig about 70U n.e.," and 
they are both in Ionian Greek. It is sold that rtehstetratus 
lint; had the Hoiuerio poems collected. Hits re were a number 
of different versions of these epajs; the existing text vras only 
established in the second century it.C. Thun- were other epics, 
continuations and ampllficatioiis of the Iliad and Oriy$ssy, and 
separate adventure dories, that now have almost eauipjetdv 
perished, 

^ it w«s generally held by the Greeks that the Iliad and tlic 
Odyssey were the work of a single poet. Homer, who wan bore 
in -oen diircrent oitiee and ut various dates between I,10o fir .d 
faiu B.c. Of one fact only is tradition certain, and that is tlun 
ho was blind. Those two npioa were held in such love and 
veneration by the Greeks that it was not until tho second 
century u,o. that anyone observed the fact, obvious even in a 
translation, that these two great works are as entirely different 
in spirit, tone and quality a,-, the sound of n trumpet from the 
sound of a flute. But os Homer could 1* bom so widely and 
with such sustained perseverance, it add:, but little to bis 
marveMousnesa that he had two bra ins and two voices. These 
are matters for tbe classical scholar. It is the clasateal scholar 
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whine wlro pan apptrchilo tlii'str wades at their full valuo. They 
Li.' amort s uh, of ti Mph-inluur, beauty, wisdom ami melody 
lirni no translation can convoy. Jfo translation docs euiTvey 
anything to justify the otbtDifj of Ibc Learned about the *e 
primary m&stftpieoes of European literature. Into the work 
of every translator creeps n certain tedioiisncse, a certain 
pur-nitty Even the indescribably delightful melodm-a i>f the 
Greek language netted by its enthusiastic advocates to The 
nhcultirite-d doubter prove to be mow than a little suggestive 
nf tile nuuicu MUtse! by indifferent plumbing in a defective 
hut-wafer system, None the h--. tlicne epics contain much 
beauty and Interest,: U.cy ate suffused with u delightful bnyhdi- 
»w. there are tbisKes of the interact bitim mid the must 
vivid observation. au(I it is a pity that the ridiculous extrava* 
giintiia? of w'imUtstio admirera, who speak of i!.,.-rn as 
anti unapproachable and so forth, have brought upon them 
the awe-stricken neglect of the gent-ml reader. 

Side by Hide with the name of Homer stands that of Hesiod, 
iiisiod was urn re probably a real person ’Die date of his birth 
is known within two iMtiturieft, tin* ninth turd the scvcnUr u,rr. 
Ilia epics, the ff orkf aid Day* juuI tlir f Fhn^jnn^ t pn^ervt- Hut 
Hue, much (if the life and labours of bln 1 Ikentijui farmer, and 
the other the current t rad it. ion« about the origins and o I'ii.ri- 
ships of the Greek gods, 

Epip poetry wm In Greece the foundation of all <iLlmr poetry; 
for sc vend centuries tin orh> r W*s cult tented. This ivos the 
(---r'lUial Aryan poetry. Then appeared curtain other types. 
Them wu,- ulegim- poetry, soft anil u wli-v. rang to the music of 
the Lydian flute, ami iytic poetry ^intg to tbo ‘wvnn-stritigod 
Uve. On the** friim* It i« imp isdbli- to enlarge here, It is 
idle also to give the ruune* nf poet* without *ome indication of 
the nature end quality nf their jjotan*. Tlu names of Pindar 
nnd Simonides o«n have meaning only for ihasi who can give 
tho necessary time to what still remains acoessibjc of their 
ivoih. Hut wi tuny note hen* that one of the greatest of the 
ritrly Iovc-;hx;L> of » woman, Sappho, of J.esboa. 

Th.' written dronm ab well as Hip written poetry tegau in 
the Gredin* world. Drum a ar.w lu pan of the periodic eelehrn- 
li.,:, of Dionysus, the mnt god. Originally the celebntlon was 
a song nr chorus tell mg of the deting* -if the goiL Then a loader, 
the ntfop/,,would dm id out and fecit* nl..w\ and the r horns 
wnukl respond. diwhylus (bom 325 »,c. ) nitnduMd a «cctm& 
nvtnr who stood nut and answered the Orel, Kitjally, with 
Sophople* (born H*fi came a third actor, the dialogue and 
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eoiinsij wore developed and tfi£? diorns Ik-eant* subordinate to 
tlif dmmtitia action- tiitiiwrte the draiirui find Iwu iH-rformed 
npon WTXHlun pkifomur. Suit in the skill century tiieotir- 
ln^n u be Imllt. That much an Out line o£ liuto^ may nword. 
ami jtJ.ii) that \i ithia ;i period of a century enmu tin,' mntetl. 
d;n -. id the Greek drama. The names of JtlwhyJns. Suphoofe, 
•i:i‘J huripiJes (Iwrn l^lt 111 '.) are r.hn culminating n«n«a 0 f 
ilivrk t jnjjjv^ly 1 but hertu tiiry ran only Ih_- unm<+rtCling tinmes 
In tlm reader who will not seek out their work cither in thu 
ori^uiid nr in reputable irmwlation* wid who will not try to 
set |wrfurinajif3<^ of tlmti: pLuy^ J 

Concurrently with ihv of tragedy, the gravey 

#ick of LSn? worship of Dianyau^ I imiru tmtertaimiJg 

furm arose, comedy. From the first, comtdv ww more fitobk 
1 luui 1 vug* a Jy; wme t ii e l*?s i i b urlissi [uod Lrcign ly, b u i at t i u i e* 
n fHxmr! frankly fckt-triies of manners rid "of imtert alining 
a- j^h'S - (f life* Arif? to j ii i i Ties in th c fif L h cent m y a .0, crea ted n 
(EalijdiUiiJ mixture uf faucj and political satire. Menander a 
huiiiliLiii year 1 later was tlip uitutsiuliiig master of the comedy 
of n la Liners. Greek tragedy was a temporary and formal thinEj 
tt was evolved iuiii worked o„i ut its higfauat pofeihilitic* ui 
litrlc more than a century, but comedy i« an tteed of 

human societies, There hud been mocking, imitation, comedy, 
wherever trwO I f three human hcitigs yiitLoreii togothor, ameo 
human emanations la-tf.it llm stream of writi.m ctnticdy 
luh » Il! ' v ‘ r ceased in the world sine* first dialogue could 

In. 1 writlau Daly an the art of reading spread through the 
comm unity did the written tale begin to rival comedy in its 
popularity. There were culirHioiis of “good stories,” and so 
lorth, in Grew*, but the tiovebpiitenl „f fiction as a great art 
waited a wide reading public and the rapid ruulttplicwtion of 
books, L'nhuppil;. tin- greater aimib-r i>f both the tragedies 
•rid coinedbs of Greece have vanished kma tile world ngum. 

I "roue literature appeared first na history and, acriotui di*- 
eur-j ,U Of Herodotus we ha vs cold already, and w* Hsv-u 
rjuot.rd fn>m his work. Thai comes earlier in the book, but the 
reader will note that the l'lthcr of History 1 ’ visited Athens 
m Hut time of Pc rick-*. and whan he wrote, Athenian tragedy 
him already past it* ulimux, Tiiueytlides. still biter, toldTfcbo 
atorv ui tluj Tuluiioanesiau War* -Kenophun atul kb jJrreiHiiis 
filso we luvL'o noted. Aiuotbcx important portion of t,hc Greek 
literature Lltat, -still remains to us an- the ora'Lou written down 
ot various great -pealren l iually there ure to be noted the 
*im t*;ro prose staicmcnte and arguments of the sdentific literu- 
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Liirr ** it wm written by Arisl-oll+s, nnd its artistic drama h£iiTicm 
in thi'; rljjcnN g^ftnR of the dialogues of Plato. 

go liru?ily w& note here the forme of the first groat literal mu 
in Ihe world. It k all we cim do in the epwo at out disjH>&“dl. 
'Dr rcadur nf Engfhh who won hi go on to fnller <uN:ntuH will 
find it, with u number of skilfully interwoven qunlntinii£. itf 
and /ji'^-iionfJin^ by ■) A K ! io in^on. Uni til* only 
way nf achieving a ir d -ni-fi <rt any literitum wluttevei * llis 
attentive rc:iiiasg d [Kirtiii ulnsr books awl vmtvza. 

§* 

Greet Art* 

Before the discovery' of the pre^Creofc art of the .Egcan 
people and the realization of tho ra^t. ortirtio production of 
thi-'eruiy empiric, the fin-1m world. !.*■?,ween the XknaiE? nitre 
and the end nf th niriete*ji!h wnfcu ry, hud a diapmjKiniiiimto 
■ --grettu lor tie- (u.'hievemsiitB of Gnu-k pWtiu art, It utooil out 
abnr in minis imugirmtbm it* though it burl leapL out of 
uotHfpgrir&i into bung, as though all that wimt he&ifft it w;ts 
ditifuduea? und all Unit cmmj il! ter vulgOTOiafami and decay. It 
produced eg jtfcaaii^fl in the cultivated that till us now more with 
wonder tiiam sympathy. 

Wc know now that while the literary and intrll+xtuoJ 
initiatives of Greece mark n distinct new phase in human 
experience, the plastic an- nf Greece is no mnra than a continua¬ 
tion of the civilization? that hud gone Indore, The go Id work, 
the jewellery* the sedj, the gtatuetta? and va*es and forth of 
Greek aumukusttm.- in this great period approach, hilt ck> nut 
rxeel those nf the preceding peaplu nor th^c of the 

XVII 1th DynasLy in Egypt. The arahitwtiOT has a jprmc and 
perfection uf II- own. it* dominant featura ia tJio ouloimtulo, 
:rtoiu: .Liui it’. 1 ' 1 3,0 with th® stout Dodo capital, or graceful 
with the Ionic, or florid with the Corivdhinn. The fJc ninth hm 
column and its ramificiLiioui 9 became in Roman thorn the 
universal weed of architecture, and still apimts wherever the 
bactfc branch or the htdd-du-liira is to I ft* found. 

It i* the Greek rculptuiu, hownrar, that {itnuils out <%& the 
distinct jv^ rawlkitf* of the period, Formal at first, il reached 
lusi-we^n I he (lays of Pnisifttratii*- and Ptddle^ an. uripro-jt'di-iLted 
freedom and njitumhic-s In the Lime of Akhtmton Egyptian 
ecidptiur* untile a suddun turn toward; poso uiiil realism, t«ul 
frothing then achieved can compare to tlie fretdi una of Gie 
Greek rulersse. We are told thai mogtr of Hie Greek sculpture 
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tra* i iiiU-il in ooknbn. Thai jicculiftr mistere white bounty, 
ennobled by till' touch o( death mid completion. thal now 
r] nni in tit <’ our st’tiaibilitiea when we tire confronted by {he best 
nnnarnn of Greek work, was tio part of the artist'- intention. 
The mm pit s, too, in their nun have a moonlight magic, »n 
unearthly cmedlettvo, that wa* -neely wanting in their garish 
youth. 

Of Greek pointing we know very little, Masterpieces are 
mentioned, tint they hare perished. VVe can only judge by u bat 
in#v be i he degenerating continuation of the tradition In iho 
rlayn l if frnjiorhJ Romo. In Pompeii and Herculaneum the 
jKviu«i:iL* is guy , skilf ul tunl interesting, and beyond com parboil 
snore natural and confident than any Egyptian or Roby Ionian 
work. 

The music of tfau time wits subsidiary to the eorig and without 
harmony. Sir \\ 11. Hodov speak* of the iiglierss of such 
specimens <if <Jr<xk in \ ui>. kuve been picsci veil ntn! doeiphtdtil ” 
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THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

§ 5 . W<t* AUxtaultr halted 

Great i 

§ 4. The Successor* of Alcz- 

tutdf-f- 

§ 1. PtrgatAum a Btfng& of 
Culture, 

18 . dlexnnder jt» 0 Portent of 
It'crfd Unity* 

I 1 

Tjik true here of the story of Alexander fa not so much Alexander 
its hU father PHUp. Du? author of a piece does not skinii in 
lho limelight us the actor docs and it was Philip who planned 
much of the greatness that his son achieved, who hud the 
foundations nnd forced the tools, who had indeed already li-gim 
ihc Persian expedition at tout time of hi* death. Philip beyond 
doubting, was one of the greatest mon the world ha* -ver 

hi- was a tnun of the utmost intelligence am 1 ability, owl 
his range of idwts vra» vastly beyond the seujjo of his Ho 

made Adfltotli: h;:-> friend; he must have diseiissed with him. 
those i-.h ernes for tin ornanizatlnn of real knowledge which the 
vuis to rcoliv.tr later through Alexander h endow- 
taCUte. Philip, eo far as we con judge, seems to hare been 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Prince "; to him Amt ode turned as men, limi only 
U> those whom they admire and tmst. To Philip alto leomatea 
appealed ns the print leader who should unify and ennoble the 
chaotic puhlic life u( dwe. 

In many book* it is stated that Philip was a man of incredible 
cynicism atld o! irneont rolled lusts. It Is trne that .it fi%d« t 
like all the Macedonians of hfa lime, ha was u kanl driiikcr and 
iojni-ttnifia draiLk.cn—it was probably considered minima hie not 
to drink excessively at feasts; but uf the Other accusations there 
is uo real proof, and for evidence we have only the railings 
of Hiioh antagonists ns Demosthenes, the Athenian donutgpgua 
and orator, a man ot reek less rhetoric. The quotation oi a 
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(jkfuL^ or so will serra to &how to wlmi tho patriotic anger of 
Dcmc^tlioMs codd 3 j ring Lint. In one of this Philippi^ % hi* 
denunciation^ of Philip jtff rolled, Iks gm?* vent in tin* style; 

Philip—■& man who not only is no Greek, mm no w-iv 
jikin to the Greeted but ia not tv^n a bariwum fruin a 
••'• 1 ' i 1 i rpTij 1 1 ry no, it pc* tui lent fclSoiv of Aioc&dnn, q country 
from WWfh we Tiovur grt even a decant stzivo/' And so on ami 
so on- Wir know* as a matter of foot, thtuC ike Macedonia} js 
wwu m Aryan people vtrty etaealy akin to tint Gtvnks, and that 
ryiip v™ protuiibly tin* best-educint^d man of his time. This 
was the spirit hi whirls 
l he advent account* 
of Philip wojo writfcem 
W fieii Phi tip be- 
vftino km^ of Since- 
donia in a.c M his 
country was a lifctto 
country without cither 
a export or any eon- 
tlikmble city. It had 
a pe&atftf population, 

CJreuk almost In lari- 
guago, njid ready to be 
Greek in sympathies* 
hut more purely Kurdin 
in hlnmi than any 
people to the n$uiU of 
it. Philip made this 
httle barbaric state In- 
n *rrrat one; he 
created the must elR- 

ciout (^JUtiity oij^ibmttofi the world Lad m Ear $*m K and hr 
had bought mofll of Groeos into out* eonlwleriwy under his 
lofidh'rdiip ui the tone of his diutth- And Ida oxtruurdinarv 
c]iiii|jt%. his \\r.w L r of thinking oni hoy o ml the current ideas 
of his time, fo shown not so much in those matters .is in the 
earo with which he had hi* ’son 1 -rimed to curry on the pcJioy 
hr hud created. tie is one of the few monarch^ in history who 
onrvd For his Alexander ww, ius few other omnarchs 

have ever been, l king tfperftiUy edueattd for empire, Ariatrtle 
wRa biU one uf the arvural fibk tutors hi* chose for 

him. Philip c^nftded his policy to him, mid entrusted 
Irnu with nommjJidft tmd authority by the Lime hi? ■ nu 
sixteen. IIo commanded tllo cavihy at Chturcmea under hh 
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father* eye. He was nursed into power—gviieroualy and 

Uh^u^fpir'JDiifily. 

To anyone who reuihs hid Ilf# with caffi ti is evident? that 
AJexcLtLtlcr started with nn equipment u! trotting and ideas of 
nnprederdentad value. As \u got beyond the wisilum of hie 
upbringing ho iiogan to hluruler iiiilI misbchAVc-— sameiim* ■■- 
w ith a dreadful folly. The tkdrclF *"■! bin diaractenr hud triumphed 
over ills upbringing long hetor* ht> died- 

Hulip w*w ra king idler the old [mttotn, a li-mW-king find 
itnuing hit junini. of the ancient Nordic Aryan type. The unity 
luu found in Mrucodonin consisted of a general iuoE levy md a 
ItobLr tqtmsfci&t) cutler called tho "companions.' He people 
were farmers, and hunter* and somewhat linmken in iheir 
hahlta, but ready for cUfiaipluit* and good fighting stud. And 
if the people were homely, f lic [government was intHiig^nt md 
uJert. For sonm generations the Oyttrt language hod k-en 
Attk (= Athenian; Greek, and the Court hrid been sortictently 
dviBsed ti* dicker a nil entertain sudi grew* lignn ■=« a:- Emipidea, 
who died there hi 400 bjc., and ?xush the artist- Morcnvor* 
Philip, before hb uec<*3ilcm ir had spent some yean* ns u hosUgo 
in Office. He Md hud as good an cducatiou as Greece could 
givo at that time. He wiia, therefore, quite familiar with 
wh:tt we may mil the idea of Isocirntes—^the idea of a great 
union of the Grwk Elates hi Europe to domiimte the Kstsforn 
world; nnrl he knew, ton, how into pa hie w-ifj tho Athenian 
democracy, because of iln coiri4tif ntUm and tradition, of i liking 
the opportunity that lay before It. For it was itu opportunity 
that untiJd tutve to aluued. To the Aihnniims or the SjMrians 
it would mean LHtin|, in n "let of foreigners " to the advantages 
of eitiMiiisMp. It would raefrn lowering lIutuMdve-- r , th>^ 
Lvcl n[ equality and fellows hip with Hftcc do Eiian#—a people 
from whom **«»** do not get "even a decent slave/* 

There was no way In secure luiii nullify aiming the CtrL-cks 
for the m^itt mplnTxfd r iib-rpmc * i .\wpt by nsTvAutionary 

pnli t in* aS action- ft WH* no h>T& *d peace thr%f kept the Greeks 
from ^neb an adventure; it wa^ their puliiicjil. divHmw. The 
resource# of tin? several -Tates wen* exluuinriid Lo a ti-rU-s of 
mtemeduo warp—wars timing oat of tho merest excuses and 
fanned by oratorical wind Tho ploughing of certain tiered 
laud* near Delphi by the rhocinua waa ( for example T tiix pre¬ 
text for a sanguinary Sacred Ww* 

Philip's first toot of kingship wot devoted to the diecijdinB 
of hi* urny, Hitherto tnofet of the tnu in battle fighting in the 
world Lad been done by f^ tmen in fo rma bom In the r-vy 
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nnr:, ' J,t -I'mcmn battle-pieces we so: spearmen ill clr^e order 
fuming the main battle, iual ns they did in die 2ulu inmre -I 
tl* nineteenth century ; the Greek troops of Philip's time »nr 
Mill lighting in that *amo style: the Theban phalanx wi'ijj il mass 
■h siiLmtiy holding - cr-i the- hinder ranks thrustm^ Lbeir 
kitisiT -'jKijirs i lie front-lino men, Such a format ion 

anything feat disciplined that opposed it. Mounted 
archers ooulil, of course, Indict oofuridcrnhle losses on fmch a 
j* lasB of 'Ukl accordingly, l* the kunic cornu into warfare, 

horstiiu.-n appeared cm cither side as uu ncctasarv to sins mm in 
battle. Tha reader must remembo* that the horn did not come 
Into vi37 effective use in Western war until the ri** of the 
Assyrian*, and then ut first only a* a chariot hom. The chariot 
drove full tilt nt the infantry- omse and tried to break it* Unless 
ite ii^ilplinc wan very solid thov succeeded The Homeric 
lighting u chariot fighting, it it, not until the last thousand 
year.'' B-r\ that wc begin to find mounted soldiers, as ifisthjpt 
from charioteers, playing n jcirt in warfare. At first they 
appear to Lave fought in ft littered fashion. each man doing 
his personal leal*. So Urn.- Lydians fought against Cyrus. It 
ttaji FjiiUp who kcchis to imve created charging cuvslrt. He 
Ordered hie “compfitiiuns"' to drill for a massed charge. Aid 
also he -strongthened his phalanx by givinc the rear mien longer 
■ : ir- than had ia-esi used hitherto, am! so deeponbm it;. nmat 
Thu jl. rcdonum phalanx was merely a more sojid version f) f 
iJm- i hebaii phalanx. Nunn of these massed infantry format! urn- 
was flexible enough to stand n. flank or mar attack, They 
hud very flight manietivring power Both Philip’s and hi 
son d victories ft 'Mowed, therefore, with variations, otic genera) 
whams of co-operation between the ne two amis, Tim phalinx 
advanced m the centre <uir| held the ciit-my s main body; on 
one wing or the* other the cavalry charge* swept awov the enemy 
CftvaJry, uud then swooped round upon the flunk and mar of tin 
enemy phalanx, the front of which the Macedonian plrnlm* 
wda already smiting. The enemy main battle then broke uud 
was mn^icred. As Alexander's military experience grew, lio 
aLo added a too of catapults in thu field, big stone-thiwinii 
affaiffl, to break up the enemy infantry. Before his time mta- 
fiaJte hod been used in sieges, but never in battles- He invented 
"artillery preparation." 

W itli the weapon of his new army in hta hand, Philip first 
turned Ida attention to ilia north of Macedonia. Ha carried 
expeditions into Illyria and as far aa tin* Danube; he also eprcarl 
his power along the coast as far as the Hellespont, Hi* scoured 
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US 

possess Urn of sl p<u1 v Ampin poUrs, and ciruin gold minea adjacent. 
After #eveml Thracian espedhinib: be tunird-'with ward in good 
tnrntet. Hi* took tip the cmt& of th* Delphic atfiplirctyony 
against there Fhoclei^ last! so feppcaml a* l he 

champon oj Hoflenio religion 



Thu re a stftjag party of Greeks, ft must be nmkr&tnjxh 
a Pan-Hellenic party, m favour of the Greek bsikrship of 
Philip, Tito chiuf writer of this Paii-HcUcmi; movement whs 
A thene; on the ottier hand, wn? lie head and front 
of ih^ nppa&itmn to Phitipi and Atlum* was in uynm sympathy 
with Fmdti, even somlihg tim.-Hark* to the Grunt King to warn 
liim of the danger to him of ft luuli^IGreecn. The oominga and 
goin£* of iwolvu yiaiiB cannot be related Imre* In »x. the 
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lon| struggle btiwmm **Wm, nut Pari-Hellenism t >a me to * 

emshtr ^ apou Allien., ,rnj luralfe* He laiTfl Athens 

penur U|kid BiiHiiiuJjinRly gitiHiroiK terms; he .linflnytA fiinuself 

and Favour thaMmpIn^blc- 
'? 3S T f' a of Gtw * «**tM rocogiuztU (ills 

S * !,lrrii f ° r tby 1, nr n £ Ai n«i Porsia. 
lie wms flow ti man rtf forty-seven, It seemed m though 
” UI -* 1 tl - v ■* t fli * Hi? bad miidw kk titLte country inOs 

tint leadiqg state iH a great On^-Macetlonmn mufed'iraov 
3hJ ojufioatfoii wm te be the prelude to a still greater odd, 2j 
■ mMiration of the Cistern world uitk die Pcndim Empire into 
rtftv irartd state of all known p*>pfe». Who tan doubt ha had 
, j J' r, Oiuts of Isoetutef convince us that he 

I, !t v 'h,. cun deny that he might have reulfecd it' He 

. . . ,,, ‘ | wimj>lt hope of living for perhaps another quarter- 

i -v of uenvity. In 33« b.c. .hi* advalmed gaud crossed 

Hut. ko never followed with kk main force. Ho was asaas- 
amuted. 


S3 

7Ae J/ftrt/rr of Kitty Philip, 

ft is n**M*ty now to tell aomeHiing of the drones tic life of 
Kins PUilip. Tile hvea of both Philip and hie am per- 

b r ™e penwmUly of a restless and evil itmimn Olvmnina 
the mother of Aluvander.. J * ’’ 

m the daughter of the kmg of Epirus, a country to 
the west Of Maurdiitu.i. and, like Macedonia, a semhQteefe bud 
m . e1 Philip, or wa» thrown in kk way. at sonu- relkioua 
tm'honng in Sanjoiktace, Phsuroh declares the marriage \vus 
a luvc iuatoh. and there .seen* to be. at leaet tbk much in the 
-W»n 3 t Philip that. Sko many emtgttiv and imaginative 
nien, hr. i was prone ru impatient love impuL^s, H<. mu fried 
her wliwi he w».i aiready a kbg, ;md Alexander wag bom u, 
him three veure Inter. 

it wft-s mil long before Olympias and Philip were bitterly 
estranged, She xu. je.Auua of him. hut there wua another and 
g^'er source «f trouble in her passion for reikinus mysteries. 
«e hftvo already noted that beneath the fine imd rostrcuned 
Aoniic religion of the Greek* die land abounded with mGmniw 
culte of n darker amJ more ancient kind, aboriginal cults with 
*e«ret initiations, orgiastic edrihra lions. und ^ften witli cruel 
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OlvnihLai 


ami tiW*ne rites- Tliese religion* «l tl» shudow*. 
practices of the waoueai und poosatits Hud slaves, ‘? HTI - 
[u:r Orphic Dioiiysiio, fils<I if.'tiieTr? the;, have iurkeu ip 

tlie Lrwlitim *rf Eur«|ie <luw« atiiW‘-t <>iir «>vi» liuvs. On- 
wilcWh of thff Midrib' A*-,-, -Aitli its resort lu thr Hood of 
l, s ,l Jr/S( acmiH, t] f tiXHOUted i-riwuude, incantaLions und marac 
circled, vet 1 ill 1 , to luivt b,x' li little tleo than the lint's?riJig vpstigca 
of these .xilmmitte* of the iluik white? In tlu^o matters 
wtto an expert in d mi enthusiast, and Pltitureli 
metttirm? that she achieved COUMtlei^ 
ji nhlo cvlrbrit.V hy a war of Uuite twriwat* 
in llnfat: pi on -, exerdara, Tlw ^naku? 
invaded her domestic apar ttatan U- unit 
history is nut char whBt.her l*luIi|> 
found in thorn matter for cxah iteration 
OI! re I iff iotiH mi*; These oocrapiitiorui 
of his wife must Irnvo tens n ^eriaua 
incartvujiJt-nce to Philip, for thr Matts- 
dnmnn prnpji- wrrr* Still ill tlisiT. sturdy 
rbtgti fif win! rif'VriBpmtust in whksli 
noil h tzr tii it 1 1 itma.siic u-li gi m ity nor 

Uiic&JitJtilhiMe wive* lire udniifed, 

T!i' evident* ui u hitler hostility 
between mother and father jtcepa Out 
in many little things) in the histories, 
l\t fft i lt\ n She was evidently jeolnue of Philip V 

IV jJ I conumiste; jalifi hated hi* fame. There 

an? many gigra Unit Olympia* did 
hi j r Iw7>t. to -^Lt iurr irOii again#! hi* 
hither and attach him wholly to beraniL A itnry 4iirvivefr {in 
Flutaruh'fi Zri/ki ji shut “whom vnr nvw* wna bmughi id Philip* 
Tirtnritui] the enpinre nl a vity or the wliming of some great 
hut i]i , hn no vet ^iDiiil fjfrnUy re joked to httoi it; on tbv 
contrary. ho used to any iu hid playfellows; dsithor will got 
evemliiog hi advatwse, boys; fie wm't leave any aieat msk for 
m e t<i share with yim," 1 , , , 

ii i-n But a natural thing fur a hoy envy lui? fother in. this 
fashion without *nuie inrspir.ilkm. That, titmteuee d-nuiiil- like 
an edto* 

Wi- Isnvo already |- , ?li 1 11 oiu hmv nmmlest it ihul Philip 
jiltFiijL'd I hr sneee^iuu oi Ak'x;iirik-i, and how > iigr.-r lit v, ,i_- tu 
ihriiid r. MHf iLii l] [tower inui the Wy a hatuk. II» iva> iMnlking 
nf the political structmx- lie waa building—but tii* moihur 
w&a tidriking of the glory and pmk- of taut wonderfnj Lady 
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OlyinpKj i. Rioik^J her hatred of her hu^L md under the 

i«l{j.ik of ii mother* *Hieitodo Fur Jut aon*fi future. When m 
^37 n.c* Philip. jitter f fashion of kings in illume days, umrritrd 
a second wife who wa> ft luitrvn Macedonian, Ck’iipatra, "'of 
whom he was passionately ttmmourcd/' 01 viupia* made mudi 
trouble. 

Plutarch telta of a phiiuj scene that occurred fit Philip's 
marriage to Cleopatra. There was much drinking of wino at 
the banquet, md Attains, the father of the Undo, being ' r intoxi-- 
cfttfui with Ifcjodr/' betrayed the general hostility to Olympias 
and Epirus by saying lie hoped there would \m a child by tbs 
marriage to give them n truly Mncedoman heir. Whereupon 
Alexander, taut for such an insult, dried out, "What then am 
If" and hurled lus cup at Attains, Philip, enraged, stood up 
and, fifcys Plutarch, drew hk sword, only to stumble anti fall. 
Alexander, Hind with rage and jealousv* taunted and ixm tilted 
fall father* 

‘VMawtliutiiiciii, 11 he f^lcj, H s» tkora the general who would 
go from Europe to Ask! Why, he cznaat get fxtm one table 
to another]'" 

How that scene fires? the sprawl, tit!’ tin-shed face^ a tk 
angry voice of the boy f Next day Alexander departed with hk 
luothfr—<ind Philip did nothing to restrain Olympic 

went home to Epirus; Alexander departed to Illyria* Thence 
Philip [ H-u-diitn ir fS him to return. 

f 'uih i rouble amgfr. Alexander had a brother of wmk 
intellect, Arid^u*, whom the Persian governor of (Aria sought 
as a sundn-law. ^Alexuder^ friends and bin mot her now 
infused notions into him upon, though perfectly grtitiudies£ f 
that by ao noble a nmteli + and Uni support consequent upon it-, 
Philip designed the crown for Aridunw. Alexander, in Hm 
nnrasiiiefg these suspicions gave him, sent one Tlira&ilriti, a 
player, into Oaria, lo dtsdre the grandee to pass by AndUcus. 
who wns of spurious birth and deficient in point of understanding, 
and to take the lawful hdr to iht crown into hi$ alliancs. 
Bhodaril was infinitely more pleased with this proposal. But 
Philip no ‘ftoiu.r had intelligent of it. lIuiii ke went U> Alexander's 
apartment, taking dmvg with him Philo the «oti of Parmenio, 
One of hid iuo>t intimate friends and earn pinions, and, in hia 
presence* reproached iiiin with his degeneracy and me-uniess ul 
epint J in thinkinu of boing son-in-law to a man oi L'mria, one of 
the slaves of a barbarian king. At the Game time he wrote 
to the Corinthians* insisting that they should send Tlin^saluB to 
him in chains. Harpalus and NLurchu&j Phrygiits arul Ptolemy, 
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«>mo ol th0 other companion* «f tiw> ptin' i. , I» banished. But 
Alexander aftenranis recalled ilium, W& >r«atod them with 

irr^At dblfBotiCfiiii 1 ^ f f t 

Then- i*r something vwy touching in this story of , / u , r 
tfmdiaa with the son he manifestly Sored, and bafflei by thp 
Ub ©t mean mijjgGstion which liatl been spun ftlreut tint boys 

It was at the wwrijRB «d Ids daughter to her ■ the 
y-ittff of Epirus and (die brother of Olympias ( riu*t l’hiUp 
mail bet 5. Be was walking in n prWfWion snte tint i heat re, 
unarmed, in a white rob-. and he wa- cut down by one of Iu* 
bodv-cimrd. The murderer had a horse wait lug. and would 
ha™ got a wav. I ml the foot of Ida horse caught w a wiki vine, 
ami kv was thrown from the saddle by the at.>le, ond *kiin 

br bis purtttCTS- - - . ,. 

* go at tkt age of twenty Alexander at Ine end v. hw 
anxtetv about the =rueces3ioti h and t^tubUahi'd king tit Muijvt.l-.trmh- 

OlyiHpLaa thett re4l»iN»red in . H il:ictdijm& 1 a w'tinMH j j-uully 
vindicated- it b said thftl she inshted «[*>« paying tin? ^uie 
funeral hwionre to Use memory "J th« murderer ua to Plnbp. 

In Graeco there wen great rejoicing* over this auspicious 
event and Dtinwtbefire, when bo hiul the nows, although U 
wws lint seven day* after the death of his own daughter, went 
ii.io the public assembly at, Athens in gay attire wennns a 

Vliatcvcr Olympias may haw* done about her hutl-nud s 
1..-8B history* (toes nor iinobt about her in -mu. ml of b r 
vin,nknter, tfematm. So seen ** Alrxiiutler was i*nt oi 'he 
wai (and a revolt of the hillmrn iu the north tailed at («w for 
his' attention), Clwtfwire’-* Mwlv-lmm child was lulled in its 
mother h iurmn, mid Cleopufcra —cud doubt after a little taunting 
then strangled. These useossa* of womanly feeling are 
4»id to have shocked Alexander, but they did not prevent him 
from leaving hie mother in a {wait ion of oousjderiibjo Authority 
in JfaeedoiUfl, JSho wrote Utters to liim Upon religions Mid 
ptdithml ijuestioHs, and Ur showed a dutiful di-i; written iu 
sending hor always a large share of tha plunder lie made, 

§3 

.d f/jwiw/crV First CSjitgl iwU. 

Thf'se stories have to be told because history cannot ho 
undcretood without them, Here wus the great world of in*l 
between India am) rim Adriatic ready lor union, ready as it hnd 
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uever bt*eu before for a unifying contruL I h-zv Wivs the wide 
ur-h-f of the Iordan umjiiio with its roads. iu po**L-, U* general 
pejic? and pruiipmfj-, ript? for lh*s fertilizing Miltmiuw of th* 
Grech wind And tin - ■ *torhfcH dhnpLn Lin- ipnLlity t iho human 
beings to whom those great opportunities came Here was this 
PJiiiip who was a very great- and noble man, and yet he wad 
drunken, ho could keep no (fflkr in his household Here was 
Alexander, in many ways gifted above any matt of his time, 
ttful he w»fi vjtln, suspicious, &ud pu^juimte* with a mind sot 
awry by lib mother* 

We i !-r- iKjginalttg to uikkmand £omeihing of what Lin? 
world might hc v -sonsotluisg of what our race might become, were 
it nut for our still raw humanity. It b barely a mutter of 
rt?vcntv «une rations between oanselvM and Alexander; and 
between Murni; We* and the savage hutttem out ancestors, who 
d3aired their loot! in the euibera or fite it raw, intervene some 
four or &w hundred generations. There is not much senpo for the 
modifirnthm of a species of four or five hundred gnMBMtiotut 
Moke mem and women mB$ sufficiently jealous nr fearful or 
drunken nr angry* and the hot red eyea ui the o* von ten will 
glare out ut u* to-day.. We have writing: and teaching, aoirnice 
rtinl [Hiwtif i ivs- Is jive lamed the beaats and schooled die lightning f 
but we are -till only ^houiMtug towards the light, Wt? have 
tiunod 4Jid bred Lhe Leasts, blit, wti have still to tamo and breed 
ourselves. 

Fruin the very beginning of his rdgn the deeib of Alexander 
showed how well he had a^imilated his fathers plum* and bow 
great were hb own abilities, A map of the knowi* world b 
needed to show the ©ouuhs of hb life* At hrst. after rw^oving 
ftKiuraiicts frtam Greece that he tva- to fao captain-general of 
the Grecian force*! he marched through TiiACe tv die Danube; 
jj.- cj^oa&eti tlie river and burnt m village, the setxmd great monarch 
t- mid tin Sovtki&m country beyond iho Danube; then recronbed 
it end marched westward. ansi ±u came down by Ulyrin, By 
that thus the city of Th&bes was in rebellion, and hr& next blow 
was at fi reece, Tliebea—nnanpportodi of course, by A then..-— 
wiu taken and looted' it was treated with extravagant violence; 
all its buildings, except rise temple and tin hnu&s of the 
Pindar, were razed, and thirty thousand people ski Id into slavery, 
Greece was ettuuiiid, and Alexander wan free tu go on with the 
Bendaii CHiTnjptiijni* 

Thu* dc^tmetiuii of Tlirbi- betrayed a streak of riulem** in 
the neiv muster of human i^tusk*. it was too heavy a blow 
to hnv ■ dealt. It wa? a barbario thing to do. li the spirit of 
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rebdlM was kDkd, eo also was the spirit of help. The Greek 
remained inert thereafter, uoithfcir trouM^.-nuj nor helpful. 
They would not support Akiwider with their ^hippm^ ft tiimg 
which was to prove a very grave emhami^ainiiiU to Inin 

There is a story told by i'luUidi about ttaisTtiohaii nwna a niglg , 
RSr ii it redoundedV the credit of Alexander, but imlvL-d it shows 
only bow hLs sane? and his crazy *idre wen- in conflict- it telk 
of a MactMiojisnii officer and h Theban lady# Xhk of!leer was 
Euntmg the looters mi-1 be entered this womans house, inflicted 
unspeakable insult* and injuries upon her* and at last demanded 
whether aha had gold or aliver bidden. She told liim nil her 
toWMOEfl bniJ hern put into the well, conducted him tiddler, 
and. he stooped to peer down pushed bim -.nwUl nly in and 
kiiE-d him by throwing great stones upon hitn Sonic allied 
aoldj^s came upon thb scene and took her forthwith to Altxamh-r 
for judgment. 

She defied turn. Already the extra caput impulse that had 
wiLwl the masaaaro was ujion Ihe wan*j and he not only spared 
her but kid Iut family and property and freedom tutored to ker. 
Thh* Plutarch make:* out to be a srenamaity* but the issue is mors 
complicated than that. It wu* Alexander uko was outraging 
and pliiiUjL f me und tmataving all Thebes. That poor emmpied 
Macedonian lirate in the well had h*?cn doing only wlmt be had 
been told he bad full liberty to do. Is a commandt:r first to give 
cruel orders, and then to" forgive and reward those who slay 
hit! instrumental This gleam of remorse at the instance of ™o 
wimiau, wbn was not perhaps wanting in tragic dignity and 
beauty * la a poor mit-^dT to tbo murUei of a great city. 

Mixed with the crasmeas of Olympias in Alexander were the 
sanity uf X'hilip and tho teachings of Aristotle, Tliis Theban 
bufdrusss oertjiinly troubled Lhe mind of Alexander, Whenever 
afterwimb her encountered Thebans, be tried to show them 
special favour. 'Thebos. to his credit t haunted him. 

Yet the memory of ITielwra did not Ecivo three otbor great 
cities from similar brain storms; Tyre be destroyed, and Uaxa. 
and a city in India, in the storming of which he was kniM/ked 
down izi fair light and wounded; and of tile latter place not a 
foul, not a child, was spared. Hi? must have been badly 
frightened to have taken, so evil a revenge. 

At the outlet of the war lb* Persians had this Euprcma 
advantage, they were practically masters of the sen. Tko ships 
of the Athenian* and their alike sulked unhelpfully, Alexander, 
to get ut Asia, had to go round by the Hellespont; and ii be 
pushed far into the Persian empire, he ran the rmk of being cut 
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off otwnpletply from his bi&t*. HJs first task, therefore* was 
to crippb ihtj enemy at sea, and tliifl Lc could only do by marching 
along the coast of Asia Minor and capturing port after port until 
the Persian sea bases wait destroyed, if the Persians had 
avoided battle and hung upon his lengthening line of eormnnni- 
cations they could probably Imre destroyed him, hut thi? they 
did not do, A Persian army not very much greater than hh 
own gave battle on the banks of She Or anions {334 n.c.) .ind was 
destroyed. This tuft him free to take Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus, 
mid* after u fierce struggle, Halicanmsm^. Meanwhile th» 
Persian fleet ivas on Iue rlghl and between him and Greece, 
threatening much but accomplishing nothing. 

In 333 B-O.j pursuing this attack upon the sea bases, he 
rqnfuhcd along the coast as far as the head of the gulf now railed 
the Gulf nf Alrxandretta. A huge Perakm anmy a under the 
great king Darina HI, was inland of his lint- of march, separated 
from the <&m$t by mountains and Alexander ’went right beyond 
this enemy foree before ho or the Persians realized their proximity. 
Scouting wm evidently very badly dona by Greek and Persian 
alike. The Fershm army -t;u< a vast. Ell-ore adzed assembly of 
soldiers, transport* camp followers, and so forth. Darius, for 
instance, wo& accompanied by his harem, and there was a 
great multitude of harem staves, music tana, dancer* and cooks. 
Many of the leading officers had brought their families to witness 
the hunting down of the .Macedonian invaders. The troupe had 
been levied from every province in the empire: they hml no 
tradition or principle nf coiuhined action, Seized by the idea of 
catting off Alexander from Greece, Darius moved this multitude 
ovtr the mountains to the =-■>?!; lie had the luck to got through 
the passes without apposition* and be encamped on the plain 
of Issus between the inoimUnn* and the shore. Anti there 
Alexander, who had turned back to fight, struck him. The 
cavalry charge and the phalanx snubbed thus great brittle host 
os a stone mftfiribm a bottle. It was routed, Darius escaped 
fattn 1 ms war chariot—that out-ofuhite instrument—anil lied 
an horseback, leaving even hi^ harem in the hands of Alexander. 

All the accounts of Alexander after this, battle eliqw him 
at Ml best. Ha wo« iestrnin«d and mnfpvawmouiL Ho treated 
the Persian prince^es with the utmost civility. And ho kept 
his head; ]jl held steadfastly to his plou, He hi. TJjirht:: 
unpumiod, Into Syria, and he continued his march upon the 
naval bases of the Paramos—that is to my, upon ihe Phoenician 
ports of Tyro an d Breton, 

Sidon ffurrcndtrcd to him; Tyre reacted, 
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Hi/re, if Aiiywlir nf, have the eviiif rtire great military 

alkOty on the part U AJeuigcfar. HL- miiii; wjtai his fathers 
creation, but Phil isi \md never A\ow ill the siege of cities When 
Alexander was & boy of cittern, lie had- seen bia fatlier repuWd 
by tlie fortified city of Byzantium upon the BL-;poru>. Now 
he wii3 fMee to lace with an inviolate city which imd stood sitgo 
ftTUT Eiegr. which had resisted Nebuchadnezzar the Ureut for 
fourteen y+iir.ip For the standing of sieges Semitic people/ hold 
the palm. Tyro wi u- then an inland half a mile from the shore, 
and bar fleet wm robttLted. On the other bind, Alexander had 
already kamt much by the siege of the citadel of Haliaimae™; 
he had gathered to himself u corps of engineers from Cyprus 
and Fhcoiikia, the Sidouiau fleet wad with him, and presently 
tiie king of Cyprus came over to him with a huntiml atul twenty 
ships, which jmve him the command of the sea. Moreover, 
great Carthago, cither Drying on the strength of tha mother 
city or being disloyal to her, and hiding furthermore entangled in 
h war in Sicily, ami no help. 

i ho fist measure of Alexander was to build a pier from the 
mainland to this iftfand, a dam which remains to this day; and on 
this, ns it came elooe u, (be walls of Tyre, he yet up hi* tower* 
and }littering ■ rains, Against the walk he aLki moored ahips in 
which towers and rains were greeted. ’Che Tyriima imeil Are* 
£ hifis n,gainst. this flotilla. and made sorties fojin their two 
har hours, In a big mrpriee odd that they mudo on the Cyprian 
*Sfip® they wreiw Caught and badly DOiuM^ many of thoir stupe 
I Immed, and on#: 1% galley of five hanks of oar* an<l one 
ul four ttere oaptund outright, Finally a breach in the walk 
u i- made, and the MncisJimiJiiuii clomliering up the debris from 
their ahijjfc* stormed tlsr- city 

The -silver had k-ted -m vcii months. Gfttu held out for two. 
In paah ecus. 4 there waa a mua.*aere, the plundering uf tht* city, 
and the flailing of the survivors into slavery, Then to ward* Lhii 
esni of S'A r * &.c. Alexander entered Egypt, and the command *j 
the Hen was assured, Greece which all this while had l>cea 
wavering in u* policy, decided now at last that it was on the 
mdt Alexander, ami the council of the Greek states at Corinth 
vohd Its “cupUin-gen*-ral" n gulden orerwn of victory. From 
1 hi' iimi- upward rhe Greeks were with ihcr Slieednidana. 

I’k Egyptian* uko were with the Ikuredoninni, But they 
ha^i been for Ak a wilder from Llio bcghitling. They hail lived 
under Emmm tola lor nearly tmi hundred ynar? t and the coming 
of Alexander meant for them 01% a change of master*; on the 
whole, a change for the better. The country durrendtred without 
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blow* Alexander treated its* religious fcefin^s with extrema 
respect* He unwrapped no m iimm ifw us Cauiljv&ei hod douft: 
h* tmik no ELmicb with Apifi, fllm sacred lull] of -Memphis 
Q^ t in great tompks and upon ft vast scale. Alexander found 
the evidences of a religiosity, mysterious and irrational, to remind 
him d the secrets and myh reties that hod entertained Jiis nic-thcr 
sind iEsi pressed hie chi 1 ■ lbood. t)tiring ilia ftiur nu>nt hs in Egypt 
he dined with rejfgioity emotksw* 

still h very young nmn, wv must remember, divided 
Hgaimt liiroseli* The strong sanity he iukctitotl from Ids fatlmr 
had made him a great soldier; Ike {caching of Ari s totle had given 
him somirtking uf tho sclent i£Lo outlook upon the world. He 
find destroyed Tyre; in Egypt, at one oi tho months of the Xik. 
be now founded a new city, Alexandria, to replace that ancient 
centre of trade. To the north of Tyre, near £&sus, he founded 
a second port, Akrandretta. Both of these cities riouriah to this 
day, and for n time Alexandria was perhaps the greatest city 
In the world. The rites, therefore, must have bee si wisely chosen. 
But iiiso Alexander had the unstable emotintinl inutgiaativencss 
uf his moth nr. and side by side with such creative work he indulged 
in religious adventures. The god* of Egypi took possession of 
hi* m i nd. He traydkd four hundred miles to the remote onris 
of the Oracle of Ammon, He wanted to settle cert:*in doubts 
about liis tmo parentage- His mother had inflamed bis mind 
by hints and vngutt speeches oF =uine deep mystery about bis 
parentage. Wus so ordinary' a human being ns Philip of Macedon 
really hia fatlior t 

For nearly four hundred yeans Egypt had been a country 
politically eunrejiipUbk, overrun mm by Ethiopians, now by 
AmytimMj now by Baby Ionian*, now by Persia its. A# the 
indignities of the prefect became more and more disagreeable to 
contemplate, tlip past and the other world became mure splendid 
to Egyptian eye?. I t is from the festering humiliations of peopled 
tlifit arrogant religious propagandas spring. To the triumphant 
the downtrodden can my t "It Iff naught in the sight-of the true 
g*nU/' So tho son of Philip of Mijcedon* the master-general 
of Greene wm* mad* to fee! & small pentim amidst the gigantic 
temples. And he had an abnormal riutro id youths normal 
ambition to imprest every 1 in *ly. How gratifying, then, for him 
to discover presently that he w» no more iuccv^fal mortal 
nnt one of those modem vulgar Greokish folk, but undent anil 
diviuo, the eon of a god r the Pharaoh gotl eon of Anunou R&l 

Already in n previous chapter wc have given a description of 
that encounter in the deport temple* 
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N«t altogeHit-r ■.v-i- the ... man convinced. He had kb 

moments of omivietiou; ho bad hi* savior phases when tho thing 
w&h almost a jest Iii Ihe preset*ce of Mact'ii/mlans and Giecks 
he doubted if ho was divine, When it thundered loudlv, the 
ribald Adaterchuii could ask him! “Won't you do somethin* of 
Ifin itort, O Son of Kens ? " But the crazy notion vm^. u&veithe- 
3f f'rpresent henceforth in his brain, ready to ho ini lamed bv wino 
or flattery . 

N<ssfc spring (331 u.o.) lio returned to Tyre, and marobed 
ttu nee mu ml towards Assyria,, leaving the Syrian desert on 
hii right. Nmr the ruitu of forgotten Xinevdi hr found a great 
Persian army, Hi at had I*c*n gathering since the battb of fkus, 
a waiting him. It was another huge medley of cotitirigcnta, and 
H relied for ifcs chief fortt- upon tJiat now iwiiqualvd weapon, 
the war chariot. Of these During liad a foreo of two hundred, 
and each chariot had teythea attached to Its wheel? and to the 
pole and bndy erf the chariot. There eecni to have been four 
horses tn each chariot, mid it will be obvious that if one of those 
horses was wounded by javelin or arrow, t hat chariot was belli 
up. The outer horses acted chiefly os buffers for the inner wheel 
Uur^; they wen: hitched tn the chariot by a single oufcridi) trace 
which could be easily out away, but the Loss of one of t he wheel 
horses completely Itahdp&nitufetl the whole affair. Against 
broken foot inen or a crowd of individtialint fighters -inch vtthiclri 
migljt bo fonnidflhlo- but Darin * began the battle by Hinging 
them rtgmnst Lite cavalry and light itLhmtiy. .Few reached their 
nbjeijtrvo and those that did were readily disposed oh There 
**3 : >n>e miHiceuvring for position. The well-drilled Macedonian* 
moved obliquely aoroe* the Persian front, keeping good order, 
the I’ferriisnsp following thh movement to the fiaek, open©! gaps 
in their array* Then siuhlcnly the disciplined Macedonian 
<mvn!f 7 - idiivrgvd at one • ( thsttr lon\ places and smote the centre 
of the Persia]] hoot* The infantry followed dose upon their 
charge. The cento and left of the Feiri&ns crumpled up. For 
a wliih; tlu.- light cavalry on the PcraxAn right gtumid ground 
againat Alcv-x&ufcFe left, only to bo cut to pieces by the cavalry 
to™ Thessaly, which by tide lime had become almost ua good 
aa i t a Macedonian mode! Tire Pension forces ceased to resemble 
«h army. They dissolved into a vast multitude of fugitives 
streaming under great dim-clouds and without a single rally 
! ro-s the hut plain towards Arhela. Through the dust and the 
flying Crowd rode the victors * slaying mul skying until darkness 
stayed tlio slaughter. Darius led the retreat. 

Sueli was the battle of Arbdrt. It fought nn October 
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the I t, 331 B.r Wt know itjs flat ! 1 m txhf'U? h^eauiw it is 
rce ufcj that, eleven dayj- befora it Iw^ui, t!iv snoilisivore on 
bath skies had b«cit gnat Ly .■?.=■*( t -etl by an ecli pse of the hfrMttU 
Darius [led to the norl.Ii into the ormnfay of fetus Merles. 
Alih an liar mocked on to Babylon. 

The ancient city of Hammurabi {who bad reipicd seventeen 
hundred years before] and of RtibmbiHini'ZHir the Great ^n«l of 
Nabonidug was t=til] milito Nineveh, a prnspernu* and important 
eirntra. Like the Egyptians, tiny itahykinians werr not gmatly 
oon cc mo d at a change of nde to Macedonian from Persian. 
Thr rempk of Brtl-Mnnluk in mins, a quarry for building 
mniemL Ij ill the tradition of tile Chaldean prints still lingered, 
and Alexander premised to restore the building 

Then cp he matched on to Susa, once the chief city of the 
vanished and forgotten Elamites; and now the Botsiuu capital. 

He went on to Per^-poJis, whete T as the climax of n drunken 
cuimi^P, fin burnt dnwr1 the (peat public of the kmp of kuiiis. 
This Si f afvm an]: dm bred u i: the revenge of Greece for the 
burning of A then* hy Xerxes. 


M 

Thf Wanderings of Ahttnitr* 

Ain! new begins u new phase in the sirgy of Alexander F"r 
the next eev™ yeatfc he wandered with an army chklly ti£ Mace- 
doiiiiinz? 111 the north and east of what was then the Idsown world. 
At at vrirs a pursuit of Darias. Afterwards it became—— f 
Was it a systematic aurroy of a world he meant to consolidate 
into mo gireat ofd^» or wan it a frild-goose chose? His own 
atrldiers, his own iiilimafis, thought the hit tar, and at last stays*! 
bis rarter beyond the Ditills- Qt* t he- map it Jnobi \ery hkV a 
wild-gocw- eliasa; it seems to aim ai nothing in particular mill to 
get not* hens 

Tin- pnnmit of Darius IM zoo® came to a pitiful end, Alter 
the battle of Arbula his own ganofab seem to Luve revolik-d 
against his weakness and iocompetenoe; they made him a 
prfeciner + and to- him with them in spite of his desire to thfow 
himself irpnn the jrmerosity of his eonqueiw. Bessuo. the 
samp of Bactrio, they mode their leader. There wm at last 
a bat and exciting clmae of the flying caravan which corm-ml 
the captive king St kings. Ai dawn, after an all-night pncftift* 
it mv< sighted hr ahead. The flight ban** n. heaillofig bolt 
Baggage, women everything wa> abandoned by ¥k^:.w iiul In* 
cap tain it anti one other impediineiii cdso they left Ix-himL By 
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tlii‘ aide of it pool ul WTiter far away from the rgud a Macedonian 
tftiojH r presently found a drafted mule-cart prftk its mules still 
ill the fcauie^. In this cart ky Darius, a tabbed in ^ scow of 
|ikcea and tdecding to death, Ho Intel refa&ol to <.» with 
Bes»u^. feluiwi to mount ilia horse that was brought to him. 
So his captains hail run him through with their spears mid left 
him. El- udtsd his captors for water. What eLw he may have 
said v, do not know. I'ha liistoriaus have seen lit to fabricate 
a ijuite impossible lust dying spire-eh for him Probably lie said 
very little. . . . 

W hen. a little after sunrise, Alexander came op, Darius was 
already dead. . . . 

To the historku of tho world the wanderings of Alexander 
liavo an interest uf their own trite ajuirt firm the light they 
throw upon Lis character. Just a* the compidgn of Darius I 
lilted rhe curtain behind Greece and Macedonia, and showed 
tu something of tlu silt-m background to iho north of tin- audible 
mul recorded history of the early civilizations, so now Alexander's 
camjuijgus take us into regions about which there had hitherto 
been no trustworthy record trunk. 

We dbcijver they were noli desert regions, but full of a 
gathering Ulc of their mm. 

He marched to I he shores of the Caspian, thence he travelled 
eastward across whirl, is now calk'd Western Turkestan. He 
founded a chy that i& now known a* Herat, whence he went 
Lordiward hy ( VihuJ .uid by what is imw Samarkand, rigid up 
into t 111 .' mountain^ of Central Tgrtorerna. He returned south¬ 
ward. and came down into India by tire liny her Pass. He 
fought a great battle rui the Upper Indus against a very tall and 
chlvahouK king, Purus, in which tile ilncedoruaa infantry 
encountered an array of elephants and defeated thrm. Possibly 
he would have pudnnl isiatWAid avruiv ihe deserts to the ibm-ea 
valley. Lai his, troops refused to go further. Possibly, iia .l they 
not dcmi so, (.hen or IuL i he would love jane on until Ll-j v uni shed 
cast.word out of history, out he wits forced to turn about. He 
built a deed and descended to the mouth of the Indus. There ho 
divided his t'orras. The main army ha took a bug the desolate 
const hack to the Persian Gulf, ami on the way it suite red dreud-* 
fully and ksi. many men Lhmugb thirst. The fleet lollowctl him 
by ot*a, mill rejoined hint at tire uiitr.iitce to the Persian Gulf, 
In the courn; of dire atx-ycwr tern he fought battles, received the 
snbmhtsiou nf many stansgn peoples, and founded cities. Hu 
saw the dead body of Darius In dune, 330 a.c.. he returned to 
v«n>;‘ in 321 li.c. He found the empire in dkutder: '.be pro . dud 
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satrap*- rairitig anntaa of their own* Bu^tria and Media in 
iDfluro-rhob, mill Olympias making government impact jU- in 
Hupaliu, the nyul treasurer. had bolted with all 
that was portahln of the royal treasure. and wi^ milking his 
wny t bribing as ho went, towards Greece. Some of the Uurjulus 
moncfV 1^3 mid to have reached Demosthenes, 

Bui before we deal with the eloping chapter of the story of 
Alexander, Lot us say a word or so about these northern regions 
into which be wandered, it is evident thin from the Danube 
region right across South Russia* right ucrofia the country to the 
north uf the Caspian, right across the country to the east of 
Hub i .^|wi. as far as the mountain masses of the Pamir Plateau 
and eastward into the Tarim basin of Eastern l^efttaxi, there 
spread then a series of similar barbaric tribes and peoples all tit 
about the same stage of cult tire, and for Lkc most part Aryan 
in thdr language anti possibly Sordid in their race. 11 icy had 
few eiiier-, '-n-tlv they went- nomadic; at iiim> tta, L y ar-tiled 
tent|KH.ii'ilv !■ cultivate the InndL They wen- certainly already 
mingling iii Central Aria with Mongolian tribes, but thy Mon¬ 
golian tribes were not then prevalent there. 

An i m mense process of drying up and elevation has licen going 
on in thrsr parts of tho world during the Inst ten thousand yoare. 
Ten thousand years ago there was probably n continue us water 
barrier bet ween the basin of the Obi and the Aral-Caspian sea, 
As thij& had dried up and the marshy tand had become sttfppe- 
like country. Sonhc nomads from the west find Mongolian 
Horn uk fr;ri!E the eusf had nuot and mixed, and the riding hors* 

httrl cijuu 1.. into the we£tem ivurlib li is evident this great 

btreudi of country to becoming a region of aceimiLikLiuii for 
th^- Imtlfiih ptoples. They were e^rv Iuodelv attached to 
i!lc hinds tin. v i.r.cupied. They lived ill tents ami wagons rather 
fbau in A brief cycle of plenilluJ nnd healthy years, 

ur u cessutfam of tribal warfare under some strong ruler, would 
lead to considerable increases of imputation; then two or throe 
hard years would suffice to send the tribes wondering again in 
seatrh of food, 

Freud before die dawn of recorded hirion this teg ion of human 
acramutaricni between the Danuta and China had been* ** it 
were. Intermittently- raining out tribes southward and westward. 
It was like a ctotitl -bunk behind the settled landscape that 
Aceumtdiitcd and then precipitated invaders. We have no tad 
how the Keltic peoples drilled westward, how the Italian*, 
the Greeks and their Epirote, Macedonian, and Phrygian kindred 
cairn 1 south, We have noted too ibe Cimmerian drive from the 
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wist, like ii ;u*dckrn driving shower of barbarians across A*hi 
Minor, the southward coming of the Scythians mid Medes and 
P^raum*, and the Aryan decent into India. About i% century 
before Alexander t lic.ro bad been & fresh Aryan invasion of Italy 

by a Keltm people, the Ganta, who had settled in the valley ■ 

the B&v Those various came down nut of their northern 

obscurity into the light of history; and meanwhile- beyond that 
light tht- reservoir at:cumulated for fresh discharges. Alexanders 
march in Central Asia brings now into our history names that 
are ftc«h to ns- the Partisans a race of mounted bowmen who 
were destined to play an important n>ic in history a century or 
so later, and the RuairLam, who lived in the sandy native land of 
the carnal* Everywhere he seems to have met Aiyan-speahlng 
peoples. The MougnUan barbarian* to the north-eastward were 
still imstiapccted; no one imagined tlicre wo& yet another great 
cloud bank of population beyond the Scythians and dudr kind, 
in the north of China, that was presently also to Twgin a ddft 
westward and southward, mixing as it came with the Xonlic 
Scythians and every other people of kindred habits that it 
encountered. As yet only China knew of tin? Huns; there were- 
no 'l urks in Western Turkestan or anywhere else then, no Tartars 
in the world. 

This glimpse of the state of affair in Turkestan En the fourth 
oentwy nx, is one of the niort. interest mg aspwts uE the wan- 
ik-ringH n{ Alexander; another is lib raid through the Pimjab* 
From the point of view of the toller of the human story it ia 
provthiiUivo that he did not go ou into the Ganges country. and 
that consequently we have no independent accounts by. Greek 
writers of the life m undent Bengal. Bur. there is a considerable 
literature in various Indian languages, dealing with Indian history 
and social life* that atiU needs to bo made aeeesfcibb to European 
readers* 

!* 

ITi m Ahxnmter fmhot Ormif 

ATumilder had been iit undisputed possession of the Persian 
Empire for six yean*. Ho was now thirty-one* In those ax 
years be had created very little. He Imd retained rural of ■ ri« i 
□x^uib^itioii of the rersiim provinces, nppoaitiug frvdi satraps 
or retaining the former ones; the made, tho ports, the organmotion 
of the empiro vram still us Cynin, tu* greater preHecE^r, hud 
left them: in Egypt tiu hud merely replaced old provincial 
governors by new oi!±w; in India he k$±\ defeated Tunis, mid 
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then left him in power much as he found him, except that Poms 
was now cuEEeii u jvitmp bv the Greeks. Alexander had, it is 
true, planned out a number of town?, and some of them were 
to grow into great towns; seventeen Alex and me he founded 
altogether; their names have undergone various changes— 
Osndalmr {Iskeuder) and Socuu Hera bad; but he had destroyed 
Tyre. with Tyre tlit- security of the wa rentes which bad 
hitherto bci-ti the thief westward otit loi for Mesopotamia. 


HLdorinm say that he 
I Idle ah i d the 
But Babylonia and 
Egypt ewiLTiued with 
Greeks before hi? time; 
be was not the cause, 
hr Wfti h part of the 
HrUrnixatinu. For a 
turn- ihr whole world, 
from the Adriatic t-« the 
Indus. ws4 under one 
ftder; so far be had 
realized the dreams of 
Isocrates and Philip hi* 
father. But how for 
wns he making this a 
jKvntmiietit and endur¬ 
ing muon l Bow far an 
vet win iL Anything 

mure Hum a dosding 
biit transitory Nourish 
of his own niitjznilioent 



^itex&ndar the (jnzit-' 
(sika-orji of Ly Ezcac?tiis. 32J - 2372t£^) 


eeif I 


II:- w ,t. oinking tm great roads, totting up no suit sen com- 
mnniuktiooft. It i* idle to accuse him of leaving 
alum, b- cause the idr» that empires must W caso(ed by 
education was stiff fortrign to human thought. But he was 
forming »o primp of statesmen. about him;’be wa* tllinking 
of no successor. he was cresting no tradition -oolliinp more *b*p 
n personal legend. The tifaa that the'world w ould kvt to go 
on after Alexander, engaged in any other employment than the 
dimniMSfon of In* magnificence, seems to have been outsidr bin 
mental nuigr lit- seas still young, it is true; hut well before 
Philip ww mis atul’thirty he had been ilMiiic o£ the education 
of Alexande r. 

Was Alexander n stateRtnon at all t 
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£onje student* of hb career assure \uf\ that lie was; that now 

Susa tie planned a mighty world empire, seeing it not simple ns 
a Macedonian conquest <d the world, bu£ a* a melting together of 
racial traditions Hi* did one thing, at any mu\ that gives, 
cobnr to tlib idea; lie livid a great marriage feast, in which lie 
uml ninety of hi5 general and frfcmda were married to Fferaum 
brides. He Irimsolf murricd a daughter «I Haring though already 
hr- possesrod an Asiatic wife in Roxana, the daughter of the king 
of i^markikiMl- Thu wholesale wedding was made a very cpkndld 
festival, and at the same time all of him Mucedoiimn soldiers, to 
the number of acra*! tbpaaiiids, who had married Asiatic brides, 
™ given wedding sdts. This has been called the Marriage 
of Europe and Aba. ihe two coni incut* were to be joined. wrote 
Hutoirdhp u ln lawful wudbek and by community of oilspring . 11 
And next he began to train recruits loom Persia and the north, 
Parthian*. tfiictriuns, and the like, in the distinctive dii&plliiei 
of the ptudanx and the cavalry- Was that alio to assimilate 
Lurujw and Aria, or was it to make liiinm df in dependent of 
hk Maiedoiiiunsf They thought the In tier, at any rate, and 
mutinied, and it ™ with some difficulty that he brought them 
to .l penitent mood anti induced them to Lake part in a common 
fcafit with the IVn-iiflus, The historians hove made a Ions and 
diwuent bpeeeh fs^r him on dlls occasion F bin the of h was 
that Ua bade his Hm-eduuiiina begone, and uave no sign of how 
b- proposed they -diuitld get homo out of Persia After three 
days of dismay they bubmittd to him ami begged hb krgiv^^. 

Here is the matter for a very pretty dbcmsslum Was 
Alexander really planning a racial fusion or had ho \mt fallen 
in love with the pomp and divinity of tin Oriental monarchy 
and wiehfid to get rid of these fcufopesns to whom be was only 
a king deader i The writers nf hb own time, mid those who 
hv- • l near to lib (ime P ban very muah to the latter aik+nmtiY?* 
They Jmbt upon his 1 mine use vanity. They relate Imw lie began 
1.0 wear the robes and tiara nf it Persian mojinnk. "At fiist 
Only before the biubmmus liijlI privutdy, but jificrwiuib lie enmu 
to wear it in public when lie sat for the dbputch of bindliwfl, 11 
And presently he demanded Oriental profrLniUon^ fpJiu >ji> 
frientb. 

1 >no thing suema to support the suggest ion of mu personal 
vanity in Alexander, fib portrait was painted and sculptured 
frw[Uunti}\ and always he is represented as a beautiful youth, 
with wonderful look* flowing backward from a broad forehead. 
Previously moist men had worn beards But Alexander, 
tn&mnuml of hb youthful tavefuuw, would hoe j■ ir t with it; 
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ho ncnaiifeiESd a sham hoy at thirty-tiro: ho eimTed Mb face, and 
m set u fashion in Crecco and Italy that lasted many centimes. 

J Ehe stories of violence and vanity in Ins doling yeart- duster 
thick upon Me memory He listened to tittle-tattle about 
PMhtas, the eoti of Parmmio, one of his most trusted and faithful 
gewrib. PMlotaSp it waa said 1 had boasted <o sumo woman 
he w:i_s i]iliking love to that Abxauchu wan a mere boy. that, 
but for such men a* hb father and himself s there would have 
been no < L onqm'-i of and Ike like. Suck sisflerfcitc^ had a 

certain element of truth in them. The woman wg.h brought 
to Alexander, who listened to her LrcachcrifiEk Presently Philotas 
was accused of conspiracy, and, upon very inefudideut evidence, 
tortured and executed. Then Alexander thought of Pfurnenio, 
whose other two sone had died for Mm in battle. He «mt swift 
me^-ngfrrEJ so a^a$3iiiate the old man before he could heir of 
his h n‘ death! Nbw PUmienb had been one of the moat 
trusted of Philips gcnentU; it waa Purmciiio who had led the 
UaredniiiarL amdea into Asia tafo.ro lhr murder of Philip. Then? 
can be Dttle doubt of the substantia] truth of thb story, nor 
about the execution of Cnllisthemes, the nephew of Aristotle, 
who refused Alexander divine hoabun, and went about with 
aif much jrj ale pa if be Imd demolished a tyranny, while the young 
men foHi pwpi! him os the only irvemflu among thou.sands/’ 
Mixed with such incidents we have the very illuminating story 
of the drunken quarrel in which he hilled Clftiis. The monarch 
md hi- company had been drinking hard, and ths drink had 
made Lhi? talk kind and fuse, There w&s mnvh flattery of Hue 
"youui* ^Lid, 1 much detraction of Philip, at which Alexander 
had smiled with ^tkfuctiuu This drunken zclT-oompIa rcncy 
was more than the Macedonians could stand; It irouscd Oitus, 
his foster brother, to ft frenzy, Qitus reproached Akximder 
with hh Median costume, ana probed Philip; then? was a loud 
qnanvl. and, to imd it, Clftu* was bustled opt of the room by 
hi- friend- Ik- wua. however, in the obstinate phase of drunken- 
ne^ ami he returned by aubtlicf mteuice. Hi was heard outside 
quoting Euripidcii ,# in 11 bold and disrespedful torn* 11 ; 

" Arc tiles* your custom* i Is (I ibuu that Greece 
Ifcir^fTj^ licr oumbatanta f Shall one man uldim 
The troplike wnp by iLdubuiicL ' Jl 

Wknaup™ Alexauder snatched a spear fmm one of hifl 
guard a wid ran GHtds through the body a* be lifted the curtain 
to com t in, . , . P 
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0t$o la forced to believe that this wtva the real atmosphere 
of the young eonqueiw '== life. Then the story of his frantio 
and cruel display of grief for Hep bastion can scarcely nil 
invention. If it is fnio. or in my part tnic\ it displays a mind 
ill-bul&jiced and altogether wrapped up in personal things, to 
whom empire 9 ths no pnoro than upporhiihty for egoist it display,, 
and all the reap moos of the world stuff for freak® of that sort 
of -1 generosity ' which rolia a thousand people to extort the 
admiration of one Astounded recipient, 

Hephojfitioii, being ill* was put upon a strict diet, but in the 
absence of his physician at the theatre ho ate a roosted fowl anti 
drank & flagon of iced wine, m consequence of which he died* 
Thinrapott Alexander detiided upon a display nl grief. It was 
th( grief of n luiiihtii-. Ife Luid the plivsioiati crucified! lie 
ordered ever} 1 horse* ant! muk in Persia to he shorn, and prtfbsd 
down tlio hattkmmts of the neighbouring d£k p *. He prohibited 
all musk in his camp fer a long time. and. having t . 3„*-n certain 
villages of tin? Cnase&ns, he caused all the adult* to U. mastered 
os a sacrifice to the manes of Hep}] use ion. Finally, lie set aside 
UO k&s than ten thousand talent* for a tomb. For those days 
thia wh* an oil ormolu? sum of money. None of which things 
did any re&i honour to Hepluestion, hue they (served to demon* 
Etmtt* to an awe-atrkkeii world what a rrttiHpndoij* thing tho 
BtJtrvw of Alexander could lie. 

This lost story and many such stories may l*c lie* or distort inns 
or eiaggerntjforw. But they Iiuvq a vein in cur muon. Alter a 
bout uf hard drinkmg in lla'hylmt a sudden fewer » imo npcm 
Alexander (323 B.C.). and he sickened and died. Hu wjcl* cilill 
nuiv thirty throe year?! os ago, Forthwith the world empire he 
hatj snatched at and held in Jiis Imiuk, m a child migh t ll Ll- h 
at nud hold a precious vjv*e r felt to the ground mui wm* shattered 
to piho*;*. 

Whatever sppeanmoe of a worldwide order may hare gleamed 
trpcm inni# imagination** viuiWjud nt Ida deaili, Thu ttioij 
beemaea the atory of a bEtrbaric autocracy in taidh&lon. Every¬ 
where tin! pixxrLnoial ruler* set up for ibeinsotree* In the •uuraa 
el a few year- I he entires family of Alexander had bfcnti. du-tiovcd. 
Roxana, hm barbarian, wife, was prompt to murder as a rival, 
tb© daughter of Darius. JHhe hor^idf prcacnt.lv bore Alexander 
* IKWtimmot# son, who was also tailed Alexander. He was 
murdered, with tier, a few ye am Inter (31I b.c.), Hercules, the 
only other .sou of Alexander, was murdered 4 bo. So too wus 
AriiliCuH # the weak mimh il half-brother {W I 2). Pl«iarctl girea 
a last glimpse of Olympia* - luring a brief intern*! of pfmer in 
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Mauedomn. accusing first this person end then I hut of pobmiing 
her ^xindf'tfnl ^ti. Many *U* killed in htr fury. The bidtefc 
of some hh circle who had died after liis death flho caused to 
bt dug up, hut we tin not know if miy freali tight »hed tiptm 
bin death by t!n-se didrdenuents Finally Olympias killed 
in Mnncdurjlar by the- friends uf iliosc she had a l ain . 

? A 

Tfce Successor* 0 / JfmriMffr. 

Fmm Hah writer of crime there 1 uewWfly emeriti three 
tearting figures. Much of the old Person empire, *i> far a* the 
Indus eastward and Almost to Lydk in Lhc wt* t„ was held by 
one general Solenrus, who founded 

a dynasty* Hie Sdeucid Dynasty; 

Maeedntda fell lo another Mace¬ 
donian general. Anti^onns: 0 third 
Maecrdoriian t P t ole rn3% see n red 
Egypt, and* making AJexandrin Ida 
chief dry, estfthBabed n piffieieiit 
naval a^uriuiicy to keep &ko 
Cyprus and mo§t of the ewvst of 
Phnmicia and Asia Minor The 
Pt.rjlettuijc ami Sdeudd empires 
lusted for a ronahfoniljk Hnte; !he 
forms of gov^nment i n Asia Minor 
and the H alkali# were more 
unstable* Two mapfi will help the 
reader to a stmse c«f the kalcidcraeopic nritnre of the political 
boundaries of the third ceuimy n.ti. Antigoniie defeated 
and killed at the bottle of Ipens leaving Lydmuhus, His 

governor of Thrace, and Gassatufer. of Macedonia and Grew*, 
m equally transitory straoe^soia. Minor gcremnts carved out 
ftmilkr stated Meanwhile Hie barbarian* swung down into Lhe 
1 1 token up and enfeebled world of clvilkatkiu from the west and 
fnmi the ra*t Fmiti the west came tbo Gmik, a people closely 
ri« 3 %x ctl to tj u K v 1t :-■ They ruid ed down 11 1 rough Macc don ia and 
Gtccc? to Delphi (2TO H.cd, and two sections of them crossed 
the Bosphorus info Ada Minor, being Hist cmpluycrj as merer nanca 
And then setting up for themselves as independent plundereip; 
and after raiding almost to the Taurus, they settled in the old 
Phrygian bud holding the people about them to tribute. (The** 
Gutils of I'hrypb became the Oo Jfttiiiris of ^t. Paul 4 Epistfe,) 
Armenia and the tfOLthum shores nl the Bbck Beu become a 
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crmlmiori of changing rulers. Kings with Hellenistic ideas 
appeared in Cappadocia in Pont ms (the south shore of rhe Black 
Sca) f in Bithjiiia, and in Perga mum. From the east the Scythians 
and the Panhjana and Bactriuns abo drove south ward* , . . 
For a time there were Greek-ruled Bnctrian states becoming 
more and marc Orientalized, in the n.rrtmd century n.c. Greek 
Hdv«ntun:Ts from Booim raided, down into North India nnd 
founded short-lived kingdoms theffu. the last eastward fling of 
the Greek: then gradually barbarism fell again like a curia to 
between the western cmliifttions and India. 

n 

Ptrgamum a Bqfuffc of Culture. 

Amidst all these shattered fragments of the hurst bubble cf 
Hellenic empire one small state stand* out and demand* at least 
a brief seed ion to itself, the kingdom of lV'rgftRtnUL We he&r 
first nf tlsls town as an independent centre during the struggle 
that ended in the bait Its of Ip sue. Wliile the tide of the Gaulish 
invasion swirled and foamed to and fro in Asia Minor between 
the Venn p 277 and 241, Fcrgamum for a time paid the Gaub 
tribute. but she retained her general mdupendense, and at last, 
under Attains L refused her tribute and defeated them in two 
deowfLVe battles Fnr mon? 1 than ft century 1 thereafter (until 
J33 a.c.) Pergamum remain rd free p find was pertep* during 
that period the most highly civilized stntv in the world. On 
the hill of the Acropolis was reaml a rich group of buddings, 
palaces, fccmplte, a museum, and a library, rival* of those of 
Alexandria of whioh we ^haJI presently tell," and almost the first 
in %ho world* Under the princes of Pergamusai, Greek art 
hloammed afresh, and the reliefs of the altar of the temple? of 
Zetia and the ntutuea o! the fighting and dyiim Ganb which were 
mtidi- there, me among the artist k tirasutr^ftf mankind. 

In ii fit-tb while. s* we shall Crdf tu.-r thv infliiisncv of a new 
power began to Ik- felt in the Eastern Mediterruisean, the power 
of the Roman republic* friend I} 1 to Greece ami to Greek niviliziitusn ■ 
and in tin* power the Hellenic com mum tics of lkrgamum and 
Rhodes found a natural Mid useful ally and supporter against 
the Gain tiara* and ogams t the Drientailiid Sokueid empfre. Wo 
shall relate how at last the Roman power came into Asia, how 
it deleft ted the ^kletirid empire at the batik of Magnesia (HKi 
3 .d.) K find drove it out of Asifi Minor and beyond the Taurus 
Moiintnn Sf An cl fi ow finally in 133 i^c. Attains tH* the h*t King 
nl Pef^umum, bowing to hi* #en.?e uf an inevitable destiny, 
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made tlie Ronum republic ri >• heir to !ih kiiigd.-ia, which become 
i Leu the Roman province of "Asia/ 1 

!'■# 

Alexander dj a Forttnt af World Unity, 

Nearly all liLiteTiuna are disposi-d to regard the career of 
Aleumder the Great as in: irking mi •-pui.-h in human a flairs. It 
drew together JtU tin: known world, excepting only the Western 
Mediterranean, into one drama. But the opinions men have 
formed of Alexander himself vary cuornioufdy, They fall, most 
of them, into two main schools. One type of scholar is fascinated 
by the youth and splendour of this young man. These Alexander 
wrin-kippcrs seem disposed to take him at his own Valuation, 
to condone every crime and folly either ns the mere ebullience 
of a rich nature or as the hitter necessity to some gigantic scheme, 
and Ui regard bis life as fr&mod upon a design, a scheme of states- 
-nit-hip. such 4H oil the aider ItnowlediJU and 'rider ideas of 
Ulnae Inter times hardy attflk* to bring into the scope of our 
iindnrstainling On Urn other hand, there are those who aeo 
him ouly as a wrecker of the slowly maturing possibilities of a 
free and tranquil fleiknized world. 

Before wo swa-ibo to Alexander or to his father Philip schemas 
nf wndd policy such sis a twentieth-century historian-philosopher 
might approve, wo shall di> noli to consider very carefully the 
utmost range of kuowk-dge and thought that uma pusuhfo in 
those tiny#. The world of Plato, T-ocrates. and Aristotle had 
pm.eticn.Uy no hfoturicul perspective at ah; thi-rt* Lad not beep 
such n thing - history in the world, hfotniy. that eh. as dioiin- 
gubhod from in no priestly ohnmiolea, until the lust couple of 
centuries. Evan highly educated me n bad the most circum¬ 
scribed ideas of geography and. foreign countries. For most 
men the world ms r-riit llat anil limitless. The only -jv stoma lie 
fiolitical pliilu’Ciphy was bawl on the experiences of millute 
city siatto, and look tv, (bought of empires Xobody know 
anything Ilf the origins of civilization. So one had speculated 
upon coonojuit, before Unit time. No ana had worked out the 
reaction of one social cIiihsl upon another. We are too apt to 
consider the career uf Alexander a* tin- crown of scone prow** 
that had long been afoot; u& the climax of a crescendo. In a 
ncnsu, uo doubt, it was that; hut much more true is it that it 
was nut ft» much an end as a begurofop; it was Lit first rove Lit ion 
to the tinman imagination of the urameflc of human album The 
Iitmest reaiih of the thought of Greece before his time was of a 
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Persian empire Kdlemzed, a predominance In the world of Mace¬ 
donians and Greeks, But Ijcfore Alexander was dead, and mwh 
more aftor he wag dead and there had been time to think him 
the conception of a world law and organization wsm a 
practicable and assimilable idea for the minds of men, 

For ^tuc generations Alexander the Great was For mankind 
the symbol and embodiment of world order and world dominion. 
IL became a fabulous being. Ills bend, adorned with thtf divine 
symbols of the tfami-god Hercules or the god Ammon Ra n appears 
on tbe coins of niich among III- motemom as could okim to lie 
his heirs. Then the idea of world dominion was taken tip bv 
another great people, & people who for some centuries exhibited 
Considerable political genius, the Rom a ns; and tlio figure of 
another conspicuous nd venturer, Gtear, eclipsed for the western 
half of the old world the* figure of Alexander. 

So by (he beginning o! the third century a.c. we find already 
arisen in the western civilisation of the old world three of the 
great ^tnuHural ideas that rule the mind of cun temporary man¬ 
kind We have already traced the escape of writing and know 
(edge from the fwerets and mysteries and ini tuition of the 
old world priesthoods, and the development of the idea o| a 
rnxivurml knowledge, of a universally unties tan dublc and 
communicable hietory and philosophy, We have taken the 
ligurre of Scrodotna and Aristotle as typical exponents of this 
first great idea., the idea of science —to ini: the word science in 
its widest and pro jk- rat terns* to include history md signify 
a dear vision of man in relation to th^ things about him. We 
havt? traced also the geuamlbatiou of mliguui among tbe Eiaby- 
lojjMna, Jews, and other Semitic people^ from fcbii dark worship 
m temples and eoiiMcmled pkoes. of some local or tribal gixl 
Uj the open service of owe umVemif God of IZitfhlsou&nw.s whose 
tern pie is the whole world. And now we have traced olso the 
fit'rt germination of the idea of a wrld pcwfjcy, The ™t of the 
history of mankind is vnty largely the history of those three 
ideas of science, of a universal righteousness r and of a human 
commonweal, spreading out from liie mind, of the rare and 
exceptional puree ns and peoples in which they first originated 
into the general onscioufiDBSi of the race, and giving first a 
»loot t then a mw spirit p md then * new ducefckm to hnun m 
affedi** 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT ALEXANDRIA 

§ L. Tht Scient* cf Alexandria. § 3. Altxnndtia qm ti Factory 

§ 1. Philosophy of Alexandria. of Rdiywmjt. 

§ 4. Alexandria and India. 

One iif the most proppermi.•* fragments of the brief world-empire 
of Alexander the GrcM wil* Egypt, which Ml to iIi j Jin rv: of 
Lhe Ptolemy whom, wo have Already noted, as being one of those 
iL^ocmt£a of Alexander whom King Philip had betdaked- The 
country wad at a secure distance from plundering Guol or Parthian, 
and the destruction of Tyre and the Fhmidckm navy imd the 
creation of Alexandria gave Egypt a temporary naval ascendancy 
in the Ejistejti Mediterranean Alexandria grew to proportion* 
that rivalled Carthage; eastward *hc? had tin overacts tmdo 
through the Red St^ with Arabia end India; and westward hrr 
inriii- com^ted with riie Carthaginiaii. Her iiommenLia! iiuf^r- 
t&noe was d^tined to lust tor man y oonturfes; it wm to grow, 
indexed.. to its greatest proportions under the Roman tinperors. 

In the Macedonian and Greek governors of tin- Ptolemies, 
the Egyptian* found a government more sympathetic and 
tolerable than any they had ever known riim they ceased to 
lie a -elfgoverning empire. Indeed, it 1* rattier that Egypt 
com]nerid and annexed ihe Plokmleb politically than that the 
Macedonians ruled Egypt. 

There wo* a return to Egyptian politicl ufeas, rather than 
any attempt to Hdieuize the government of the «iouniiy Pkih-iny 
bccamc fhandh, the god king, and his admutbtratioij eon tin md 
the undent tradition of Popi Thothmes, Humeses, and Necho. 
Alexandria, however, for her town nlftuFs, and subject to iho 
divine ovprlnnlaliip of Pharaoh, bid n constitution of the Greek 
city type. And the bmguage of the court and administration 
«* At-iic Grade. Greek becumn *o muck the general language 
of educated i>cople in Egypt that the Jewish comm unity there 
found It uci-^ivty to trarmlate titeiir Bible Into tlw Greek hngunge, 
many mm of ihrir own people being ua bngia abk to tradorttand 
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Hebrew. Attic Greek for some centuries before and after Christ 
waa the language of aJJ educated men from the Admiia to tbe 
Persian Gulf. 

Of ail Alexander's group uf young men. Ptolemy scema to 
h&^e done most to carry out those ideas ui a gystozn&iio organiza¬ 
tion uf knowledge with which Arktotte had, no doubt, fumihurim] 
the court of Philip of Maccdon, Ptolemy was u man of vetv 
extraordinary intellectual giIts, at One* creative and modest, 
with ft Certtuu understandabltr cynicism towards t-h« strain of 
Olympias in the niind of Alexander. His contemporary lo-iarv 
of Alexanders eamjinlgna baa perished; but it was a source to 
which nil the surviring recountt= are deeply indebted, 

The Museum he * i up in Alexandria was in affect the first 
university m tLie world. A-% its name implies, it was dedicated 
to the: sarvfc* of the Muse*,, which was alao the *a«? with the 
Peripatetic ecliooj at Athens. It was, huWTver. a rdigioun body 
only in form, in order to meet the legal difficultly of endow tneuc 
in a world Unit had never foreseen such a thing as u secular In¬ 
tellectual process It vm& essentially a college of learned men 
engaged chiefly m research and record, but also to a certain extent 
no teaching. At the outset, and for two or three generations, 
the Museum at Alexandria presented such a scientific constellation 
m even Athens at its best could not rival, PurEiouhirly sound 
uid good was the mathematical and geographical work- The 
uanics of Euclid, familiar to every ;idK>olboy, EnttOfltlwmw, w ho 
measured tin- tiUt of tin? earth tmd came wi thin fifty mi Ice of the 
true diameter. Apollonius who wrote on canto sections, ukuid 
out. Hlpparehns undo the first attempt to mUdogun .and map 
the stars with a view to checking any changes that might be 
occurring in the heavens. Hero devised the first Steam-Engine 
Archimedes came to Alexandria io Bhu)y t and remained a frequent 
corespondent of the Museum. The medical school of Alexandria 
wad equally famous. For the first time in the worlds history 
a stand a til of profossional knowledge set up. Herophilue, 
the greatest of the Alexandrian anatomists* is said io ban 
conducted vivisections upon condemned criminal*. Other 
foachm, hi opj nation to EforopbiluB, condemned the rtudy of 
anatomy and developed the &oienee of drugs. 

But thin scientific bUz* at Alexandria did not endure at together 
for more than a century - The organization of the Museum was 
not planned to ensure its mental continuity. It was u “royal” 
colicsze:. its professors and fellows (as we may catl them) were 
appointed and paid by Pharaoh “The republican character/ 1 
Mahafiy. “of the private corporations called the suhooLi 
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or nciidemic-a at was far ttturt atwhk- mill indtifw Jitlt nl." 

Royal pfttrunn^T wttustl very 're 11 tang a* PtauauJi was Ptolemy 
I, or Ptolemy 11, but the strain Segemtrattsl, anil tho long tnuh- 
tirm of Egyptian priestcraft prewaiiiy ^walluwwi up lie Utoltmk* 

_mid (k-Htroyctl ihr Ari-iloti‘linn mentitlitv ol Museum 

aUci"f thcr, The Muteum hud not existed lor a hundiid yeuia 
beforo itd scientific energy was cstitnH, 

biidt by tide with the Museum, Ptokuny I created *1 mure 
enduring monument to hicuBtJJ m tin? great librnry, I his wo* 

& combination af elate library and *tat® publishing upon u 
hilhmo unheard of. It «£4 to be altogether encyclopedia 
If any stranger brought *fl unknown book Egy pt, lie bail to 

havu it copied for the wliecuon* and » considurabb staff of 
copyist* engaged tontipmlly in making duplicate* of all 
thr more popular and necessary wrurks- The library, like it 
university press, I uni an outward trade. It mis a bookselling 
affair. Under CdLimachui*, the head ol the library during; the 
time of Ptolemy Q and III, the arrangement and cataloguing 
of the accumulations wen- systematically mid* rtahen. 

In those cbm. it iimet Ih» remesibered t honks were tu>t in 
pages, but rolled like Lhu uiuric-ruUa of the modern plasm player, 
and in order to r*-fer to any particular parage a reader hud to 
rol l bm-fc in- roll lor ward very tediously, a process which won. 
OOt liooka and readers togcUuir* One think* at onto of a simple 
and obvious Li tills machine by which such a roll could have hm±i 
quickie wound to anti fro fur reference, but nutliing of tin- ^orc 
iseemH to have been used. Every time a roll wm read it was 
JiaiKll^d by two perspiring hands. It wm to nimimizu the untile 
oF time and trouble that UaUitiiachiib broke up tang works, such 

■id tin- f/i^nry uf Htrod^tm, into “booU," or volume*, m we 
kbniitd call (hem, cLicit upon a repuate roll. The Library of 
Ali'^andtm drew a far vrs^ttir crowd of Atudimu limn did rht 
ic^L'lim of tbu AftiftWre- I bc lodging and eatermsr for thwa* 
Yudina from till parts of the world became a considers bit? buainr^ 
inicrsaL for the Akxaiidiinn population. 

It is curious to note how slowly the media iLt*m of the 
intellect nrvl life i mproves. Contract the ordinary library facilities 
of & middle-clu-*£ English borne, such os the present writer is now 
working in, with the inconveniences and deficWctaB of the 
equipment of an Alexandrian writer, and cme realkoa the enoroi>u* 
wlujiv of time* phy rival exertirsn, and attention that want, un 
ihruD^b all the oenturivs during which Lkat library jknimhtrd* 
Britne the pr T itt writer lit? hull * dm*-n hi*, k&, tuwJ tberv aiv 
indict o ki three of them. He can pick up any one of tht^v 
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■i\ books, trfvr iiiiicklj to a sfcati^nipot, verify a quotation, and 
go mi writing. Contaui with that Hip tedious unfolding; of n 
rolled rnitniiscri|}t. Go&e at band arc? twu encyclopedia. a 
diction my, an atlas 
of the world, a bio- 
gmphica! rfjctinnaiy. 
and other books of 
IB&iiertOti. l"hey have 
no marginal indices* 
it lit lmr- w but that, 
peftuipft, is asking for 
too much at present 
Thure wore no suck 
resources in the world 
in 300 a.c. Alexan¬ 
dria ho d a till to 
produce the first 
grammar und the 
first dictionary. Tim 
present bunk is bring 
written in mon.ii- 
script j jife thi-ii taken 
by a typist ansi 
typewritten very 
tirriinitedy. It can 
then* wills the utmost 
convenience * be read 
over,, oo tree ted 
amply, r c a r ra 11 god 
fedy, retyped, and 
rec Directed. The 
AltfxaruIrion outbnr 
had to dictate or 
snoopy every word hi- 
wrote. Before he 
could tum back to 
what be bad written 
previmiflly* iic fmd to 
dry his last words 
by wnvmg them in the sir or pouring sand over them; 

he Iini-J not overt blotting-paper. Whatever *q Author wrote 

had to ho recapfed again and ngain Irefore it could reach nnv 
(HMinldemble circle of readers, iuul every copyiirt iilteo<hjucd 
*onu; new error. New book a wen? dictated to a roomful uf 
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d wjiwU i -irirl SO issued In ft first edition of some hundreds at least, 
in Romi\ Hornoe and Vinril seem to have been baited Its quito 
Gotwd&mtjJr fdi&Ea Whetumr a hood for maps or difl^mna 
Arne, there were fresh difficulties Such a scioncr fifl anatomy, 
for example de|jending *a it does upon accurate drawing, must 
havi licen enormously hampered by the natural limitations of 
the covpbt. The tr^mfosfou of geo^mpliica] foot again nmut 
have been JilmOJit fonre dlltl y tedious. No doubt a day will come 
when a private library and writing desk of the year \.b, IB26 
will fecom quaintly clumsy" and difficulty hnt + measured by the 
atom Junk of Afoxun drill, they are sutonsshingly qttioh t cflident, 
and economical of nervous and mental Gtitrgy, 

So attempt eeoma to havu been made ;ie Alexandria to 
print anything at alL That strikefi one at first; as a very re- 
nrirkahh- fart. The world was crying out for hooka* and not 
simply for books. There woe an urgent publfo timd for notices* 
precautions, and the like. Yet there fo nothing in the history 
of the Western ej vibrations I hat one can call printing until the 
fifteenth century A r t>. It la not as though printing was a recondite 
Mir or dcju'iident upon any precedent and prdliuinaiy discoveries 
IVmtmg is the most nhvibllB of dodjres. In princtpb it has 
n Iw n.% !* liven Jm 11 t; i l At- we S j a ve a I rea dy sta E »-d, there i :- ground. 
for supposing that t lu- Ifola-nlithie omn of lha Alrtgriak-nkm 
period m::y lutve printed d^fgriK on thnr leather garnirintSK 
The "sculs *'* of ancient fvinnrr again were printing devices. 
Cpfip are print Illiterate persona in all nge* linvc need wooden 
or tuoLul tulips for their rigmlnrte; William I, the Nnnrtan 
Conquefur of England, for example, used sueh a hump with 
ink Us sign documents- In China the clic.tien wm hufog printed 
by trie second century a.d. Yet cither fomaune of a. 'complex 
of small diffiendties about ink or papyrus or tin- form of fox>k@. 
or because of name protective resistance- on the part of the 
owner? of the el are nopyi.?ts 1 or hecanne f hi; script. was TOO swift 
stud easy to men Uisiskin*r hour to write it still more easily, 
mi the Chinese oharaclrr nr the Gothic fotteta did, or hevms&i? 
of a gap in the **jehd system Wtvrecn mfin of though I and know¬ 
ledge and mrm yf V • foutaf -Jiill, prmlrtie wmi- ru>t u*ed—not 
even used for the c*art reprod notion of Illustrations 

The rlhef nuwim for this falfuja to develop printing ftyatejnatl- 
tally lies, no doubt. In the font that there was no abundant 
supply of printable materiel of a uniform texture and convenient 
hjnn The supply of papyrus was strictly limifori, atrip had 
to he fastened to ^mp and there whf no Stamford size of slicct. 
Pltpor had yet to come from Chin ft To release the mind of Euro |w. 
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Hiifi thiTtf been presses, they would have had to stand idle white 
thi’ papyrus rolls were slowly made. But Thin e?rp!aiiiifclon does 
nut .icicgiitu for tfatf failure to Use bliX'Js printing m the c^ff£ of 
Ulus Ira turns Jind diagrams. 

The^ Itmiiiitiimw unable us to understand why it w&tf rha. 



Alexius drill could At ones aohseve the mast c^raerdiiiiirv in* 
teUcrtmil triumph:-—for ^ueh a feat a- tliat of Eratosthenes- for 
instance + having iegsrd to his poverty of apparatus, U suiticioftt 
to put him on a level with Newton or I B aiteur—and yet hive 
little or nu effect upon Die course of potion or the lives and 
thoughts of people* round about her. Her Museum and Library 
wore a centre of light , but it was light in a dark bntem hidden 
f no to the general world. Then; wisre no menaus of canning it- 
result even to ^Yrnpatkiftb men abroad exoqpt by tcdioui 
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letter WTttmg. There wm no fm^ihility of rommiinit-Eitiiig whut 
waft known there to the general body of mein Stvkfik bad to 
come at great mat to tliimiaekea to tfak crowded Centro became 
there wan no other wht of gathering even scraps of knowledge. 
At Athens and Alexandria there were bookstalls wlujno manu¬ 
script note-books of variable quality could be bought at rea^uablo 
prices, but any extension of oduoalion to larger classes and other 
centres woukl h ore produced fit orcee n r-^trktive shortage of 
papyrus. Kdncalkrct did not reach into the masses at all ^ to 
Ijeeonut more than mperdcialty educated tint? bait to abandon 
the ordinary hie of the times and coma for long year* to live 
n hovering wtifetettw in Liu- ntdghbuiirhiiod uf d] equipped and 
overwork lnI learning wa* noi> inder-i, «o compkik* a 

withdrawal from ordinary life as initiation into u priesthood, but 
it was still Oomethiiig in thut nature. 

And very speedily that feeding of Freedomthat openness 
and directness of statement which is the vital air of the true 
ii^dk-otuaj life, faded out of Alexandria. From the first the 
patronage even of Ptolemy I set a limit to political dwmdsm* 
PrF;-fHtiy the dissensions of the ^hotils let in the superstitions 
find prejudice of the city mob to ndbolactic affairs 

Wisdom passed away from Ales an drift .uid Ji-ft frcdimtry 
behind. For the of books was flilbtftituted the worship of 
betik^ Very speedily the learned been jug n ajscddtzed qurr 
class with tin pleasant ohsuuc tens tics of its own. The Museum 
had not existed for half u dozen pancratium be fore Aloxaudria 
wm E.arniLuu- with a now type of human being: shy; eccentric, un- 
practical, incapable of Qgigirrtfali, aLimigeJy fierce upon trivialities 
nf literary detail, is huietJy jeafom of the eollr^gac within jib 
of tin- unlearned without—the Scholarly Mun. He wim ns tn- 
tolcrant m & priest* though he had no ulturi »# obscurant jet as 
n ituigkioji, though hr hid iki cave, Fuv him m* method of 
copying wjis enfficdently tedious and no tare ta*ik sulllcjeiitlv 
IiiJLCdessdble, He was a sort of by-product nf thu intellectual 
process of mankind For many precious gem-nitionN the new-Jit 
fires nf the human Entel%cnoc were to ho Bfcriouidjr Ijaaikuil down 
by tilts by-product. 


S 2 

PAjfcaepJjy *it A!twtndria m 

At fir?t the Rental jsetivitk* of Ataxandria centred upon the 
MLie-emu. Luul were mainly sHrieniifle. FbiUifrophy, which in u 
motB vigorous age had been a doctrine of power &ver .-elf ami 
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tbfl maierinl world, without abandoning these pretenjutme became 
In reality a dot? trim 1 of secret consolation. The gtiirmlnnt changed 
into an opiate. The philosopher let the world, the vulgar 
aa 7* rip, the world of which h& was n part. and consoled hfl^tinff 
by paying in very beautiful and dobdiatA forma that she world 
u ,J - illusion and that there was in him something quintessential 
md sub-time, outside and above tho world, Athens—politically 
mfrignilioant, hut still a great and crowded mart throughout the 
fourth century, decaying uhiKvst unjierceprifaly so far as outer 
^■etuiiig went, mid treated with a strange respect that was half 
contempt by all the waning power* nod adventurer* of thi? 
world—wa* thv fitting centre cf such philosophical reaching. 
It was quite a couple of centuries before tho school* of Alexandria 
became as impure ant in plbluhOphieiil ihjicussiom 

I *t 

Jkhmndrift as a Factory of Bdtgitm* r 

If Alexandria was late to develop a distinctive philosophy, 
-he was early prominent as a great factory and exchange of 
roHgioiia ideas. 

Tht; Museum and library repreflfmtcd only one of the three 
abtos 0 the triple dty of Alexandria, They represented the 
Aristotelian, the Hellene*, and Macedonian element. Hut 
IHofemy I had brought author two other factors to this si range 
oontnau Tim there was & great number of Jews, brought partly 
from Palestine, hut largely also from those milkmen is in Egypt 
which hud never returned to Jerusalem, these Int ier were the 
.Jews of the Diaspora or Diversion, a race of Jew* who had 
not shared the Babylonian Captivity, but who were nevertheless 
in pii^sessioTi of the Bible and hi close correspondence with their 
^o-ruligiontsts throughout the world. These Jews populated so 
great ii quarter of Alexandria tlml the town became the largest 
Jewish city iai the world, with far more Jew* in it than there 
were in Jeniaakrn, W© have already noted that they had 
found it necessary to Itmeixte their scriptures into Greek. And 
there was a great population of native Egyptiaiid, also for Ihv 
most part speaking Greek, but with tho tradition of forty cen¬ 
turies of temple religion and temple sacrifices at the hack of their 
tniiidj* In Alexandria three types of mind and spirit met, the 
three main types of the white race; tho clear-headed cretinism 
the Aryan Greek, the moral fervour and monotheism of the 
S*itiiric Jew, and the ancient tradition of mysteries and sacrifices 
that we ha™ already kjcu at work in the secret cults and occult 
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jrructioes of Greece, ideas which In Efamitic Egypt nil&d pnnajlj 
in cixcit temples in the open light of day. 

These thiw were the pemiaimtt elements oF die Ale^aftdrisS 
btend, But in the ^uport and markets mingled mm of every 
known race, comparing their religious ideas and customs* It is 
even related that in Lhe third century B.c, Buddhist imft&iojmricft 
came from the court of King Asoka m India, and Jater on there 
was ocrkiiMy a colony of Indian trader in the place. Aria to tie 
re mar ks in his fWdics that the religions beliefs of men am apt 
to borrow r their form from political institu¬ 
tions, " men assimilate the lives no less than 
the bodily forms of the gods to their 
own/ 1 and this aim of Grt^k-s peaking great 
empire^ under autocratic monarchs was 
bearing Iinrtlly upon iko^e merely local 
celebrities, tiie old tribal and city deities. 
Men were requiring deities with an outlook 
ut least as wide ns the empires, and, except 
where the interests of powerful priesthoods 
stood in the way + a cuolhis process of 
assi nutation of gods was going on. Men 
found that though there were many gods, 
they were all very much alike. Where 
there had been ninny gods, t arm came to 
'hirik then; must Im really only one god 
nmkr a diversity of names. He hud been 
everywhor^under an alias. The Roman 
Jupiter* the Greek Zeus* the Baby Ionian 
Bel Murduh, the Egyptian Aiutnon — 
Ammon who was the putative lathee of 
Alexander an d the old antagonist of Amenophia IV—were all 
fliifticbpily similar to be identified. 

“Father of ilL in every use. 

In every dJfti* mfoird 
By taint, by >avagc ami by ,a?je p 
JuhovEiIi, Jovo or Loud.” 

Where there were dhifiaat differtncea, the difficulty was 
mot by raying that these were different uAy cis of Jin- ^-tisa god. 
BchAhirdtik, however. was now a very decadent nod Indeed* who 
hardly survived as a pseudonym; Assur. Dagom and the like, 
poor old gods of fallen nations p had Jong since parsed out of 
memory, and did not catne into the yjnulgoinatioii Osiris, a 
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gr,d popular with the Egyptian commonalty, mu already identified 
^iih Api-, tin? sacred bijJJ in th^ temple ui Memphis, anil tfonifr- 
^ uiy confused with Ammon I nsif sr the ham oi Sera pis In« 
became tho great gnd of Hellenic Alexandria. He was J muter ■ 
Scrapis, I ]n:. tgyjjtmn cow goddv-- , Ibitlior qr Ida, was also 
represented now m human guii?c a* the wife of Osiris to whom 
“ B tho infant Hor ha. who grew tip to tic Osiris again. 
Thfisc bald statements sound strange no doubt, to a modern 
mind, but these IdentiBcatiom mid mining up of one rad whb 
another are very illustrative of 
the mruggie the quickening human 
intelligence wag mnking to cling 
still to religion ond Its emotional 
hands mid fulWshiji. while making 
iu gpdjfi motv rcu^jnahte ,ind 
uiuvermL 

This fusing iif one god with 
another b cmited dim, and 
nowhere was it more vigorous! v 
going on than in Alexandria. Only 
two peoplesresisted it in this period; 
the Jews, who already hod their 
faith in tho On a God of Heaven and 
Earth, Jehovah, and the Persian3, 
who had a monotheistic son wor- 
ship, 

ft was Ptolemy I who set up 
not only the Museum in Alexan¬ 
dria, but the Sorapeure* devoted 
to the worship of a trinity of gods 
which represented tho result of a 
process of theoerasia applied more 
particularly to die gods of Greece and Egypt. 

This trinity consisted of the god Sample (= Osins + Apis), 
tha goddess Isis { =1 Harbor, the cow-moon goddess), and the 
child-god Homs, In one way or another almost every other 
god was identified with one or other of these three aspects of 
thr mm god, even the sun god MithrLu of the Persian;-:, And 
they were aacih utber; they were three, but they wore also one. 
They were- worshipped with great fervour, and the jangling of 
a peculiar Umtrumtnt, the #i*irum r & frame set with bells and 
Liseij rather after the fashion of the tambourine in the proceedings 
of the modem Salvation Army, was a distinctive accessory to 
the ceremonies 
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Ami cow for tlic tinrt lime we find the idea of immortality 
Inwjsiiiifi I hi. 1 central ill™ i 1 * u religion that extended I Jt'l om L 
jvwpt. Neither the early Arynns nor tlw eflriy Somite u\ 
to have tron hied verv much rihoUt Immortality. si ima a fleeted 
tbo Mongolian mind'very HfcUa, hut the opnUnuatkw ol the 
individual life after death had been from the earhtsfc Jirm > an 
intent preoccupation of tho JSgyptiajis. It played now a large 
purt in the worship of Bhrwpte, In the devotional litomtnro of 
his cult Ini i* afioken ol as “Hie saviour and leader of souls, 
loading >0111' to tin light and WKnetvnJfi them again " It m 
staled that “he mises the dead, he sheas forth the longrd-fnr 
ligh t ui tire stm to those who see, whose holy tombs contain 
multitude* of sacred hoots": and again, “we never can escape 
him. he will save as, after death we tthrdl ^Iill be the CMC of his 
providence." ( he ceremonial burning of i indh-j and tin, olTcring 
oi ex-votos—that is to say of small model* of jwurta of the human 
Ijody in n<-ed of lttCOOUT — was a part of the Worship of tin Sera- 
p*n»i In-!- attracted many devotees, who vowed their lives 
to her Her image* stood in the temple crowned as the Queen 
cl jji^ven and hearing the infant Horus in her arms, The candles 
flan-d mid guttered before her, and the was ex-votos hung a bout 
the ahiiue. Tko novice was put through a long and coreful 

{ imputation hi' took vows of celibacy, anil when hu was ini fin led 
jJh huud was shoved and he was chid in Imeil garment, . . ■ 
Horns was the only beloved son of Osiris |£crapui}. Hr war 
also the- Stm god, and the Kcarahaus with wing* extended was 
his symbol. In an eclipse, when Hie flfdir C ptoM upjwar*, it 
] ms tdtrjm; resemUanet to the extended winu. oi u scorobfsns- 
Ho nut wns 'the *Wt of righteousness with healiuu in h» wings/’ 
Fiu.dlv lie ” ascended lo tbo Father’' and became one with 
ihu Father In the older Egyptian religion he wa* the inter 
cessor w'itli the Father for sinner? and he is depicted in the 
Ptsik of the Head, which was buried with everyone who could 
aiTord n copy, pleading for the deevutsed. Many ol the liymn- 
10 Horns are singularly like Christian hynue. iu their spirit mid 
oology. That beautiful hymn “Sun uf my soul, tkuu 
Ijjirimir di-fu*," was nnce *ung in Egypt to Honns, 

in this worship of Sera pis, which .spread very widely 
throughout Hie civilized world in the third and second centuries 
ivi; see the most rtmarkublo anticipations of usages and 
forms of expnisssion that were des Lined to dominate the Eurofiean 
world throng hunt the Christian era. The essential idea, Uu- 
ffving -ijjirit, of Christianity was, sis ivn shall presently show, a 
1H:W thing in the histoiy of the mind and will of man; but the 
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garment* of ritual and symbol ami formula that CBttfetlnnity 
has vnirn. -mi] tdl In many countries wotra to tin dav. Wu 
cmtuuly woven m the cult and temple* of Jupiter-Serapis. and 
1,31? that spread hum from Alexandria throughout tlie civilized 

Wore Chnst. *** ° ttu * WaJ!ift iQ lli ' J *nd 6m wntariw 
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■dleroiKfria and /tufa. 

riif- ccnnniamiaJ and intellectual importance of Alexandria 
°f n ™ Uod fa wnturics, Anticiputinc the aoooiiot wo 

*bul presently give of tl,o ri« of the Homan power, v« mnv 
* M i< ‘ rL l ^ 4t ' Empire, Alexandria became ike created 

, , a ccn ^- re world, The Roman Alexandrian merchants 

twd numerous settlemcmiA in .South India. At Cmnstmore on 
the Malabar coast ihci* was a temple dedicated to Auguste* 
and the settlement was defended by two Roman cohorts. 
Lrabasaes were sent from the Emjsjror to various South Indhui 
potentates. Moreover, Clement. Chrysostom* ami other earJv 
llimtmn writers speak about the Indian* in Alexandria BI) d 
Mump cults. 
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It in interesting to turn from the mental and moral activities 
of Athene nod Alexandria, and (lie growth of Unman idea* in 
the Mediterranean world, to the almost entirely separate 
intellectual life of India. Here was a civilisation which from 
tlte fist aeetu* to Lave grown up upon iU umi roots and with 
n character of its own. It was cut off from die civilimiiuna 
to the west and to the east by east mountain harries anil desert 
regions. The Areas tribes who hod tome down into the peninsula 
-ififrti lost touch with their kindred to the west and north, and 
developed iiijon tines of their own. This was more particularly 
the cose with those who had passed on into the Ganges country 
and beyond. They found a ciriliuntion already scattered over 
Indio, the Draviiiian rivdization. This had a risen independently, 
just os the Sumerian, Cretan, and ligypunn civilization* perm 
to have arisen, out of that widespread development of the 
XcoliLhic culture whose characteristics we have already dwwiribed. 
They revived and changed this lira vidian civilization much so 
the Greek* did the or the Semite the Sumerian. 

These Indian Aryans wow* living under differvnt condiuons 
from ihiisf that prevailed to the north-west, They wore living 
in a warmer climate, in which u diet of beef and fermented 
liquor was destructive; they were forced, therefore. to a generally 
vegetarian dietary, and the prolific soil, almost unasked, gave 
ti,inii all the food they needed. There was no further mason 
hit' them to wander; the crops and seasons aero truBiworthy 
They wanted little clothing or housing, They wanted so little 
that trade was undeveloped. There was still kind for every 
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one who desired to cultivate a patch— and a little patch sufficed. 
Their political life was simple and comparatively secure; no great 
conquering powers had arisen as yet in India! and her natural 
barriers sufficed to atop the early imperialisms to the west of 
bor and to the east. Thousands of comparatively pacific little 
village republics and chieftainabipa were spread over the land, 
There vaa tin sea life, there were no pirete raider?, no atnmim 
traders. One mi gin write a history uf India coming down r.o 
fuur ^hundred years ago and hardly mention the sea. 

Tho history of India for many centuries had been happier, 
less fierce, and more dreamlike than any other history The 
noblemen, the rajahs, hunted; life wui largely made up'of love 
stories. Here and there a maharajah unwe amidst the rajaha 
and built a city, caught and tamed many elephants, slew many 
tigere, and left a tradition of his splendour and hid wonderful 
processions. 

\et there wan much active thought among tho Orientalized 
Aryans; great epics were composed and handed down by verbal 
tradition —for there was an yet no writing. There was also 
much profound philosophical speculation, which ban still to be 
brought into clear relations with the philosophical st stems of 
tho west. Z, 

It waa somewhere between COfj and 500 s.c., when Crmane 
was flourishing in Lydia and Cyrua wan preparing to rmteh 
Babylon from Yabonidua, that the founder of Buddhism 
bora in India. He was born in a small republican tribal com¬ 
munity in the Hurt Si of Bengal under the Himalayas, in what is 
now overgrown jungle country on the borders of Nepal. Thu 
htMe stale was ruled by a family, the da leva dan, of which 
this man, fjuldhattha Gautama, was a member. Siddhuttlib 
W'ae his persona] name. Jit, Caius or John; Gautama, or Golem a 
his family name, like Cram- or Smith; Sakya his ulo n name, 
like Julius. Thu imdtutkm of caste was not yet fully established 
in India, and the Brahmins, though they were privileged and 
influential, Lad not yet struggled to tin- head of the system; 
but there were already strongly marked elam difitinqtionn’and a 
practically iuj permeable partition between the noble Ary atm 
and tbs darker common people. Gautama belonged to’ dm 
former race. Hia teaching, we mav note, was called ihi* Arran 
Path, the Aryan Truth. 

It ie only within the lost half-century that tho increasing 
*tudy of the Bali Language, in which most of the original soured 
were written, lias given the world a real knowledge of the life and 
ftfttual thought of Gautama. Previously ins at ary was overlaid 
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by rmnrtrra* ftrKmmulfttiaa!? of fegend. usd kia teaching violently 
iiii&£oiiceIvvd But now wfl have a very human am) under- 
ftfcftndahlf account of Mm. 

He was & good lookixig^ capably young uuui oflortuafi, and 
until be was twente-nine lie; lived the ordinary aristocratic life 
id his tinio. It wi= not & very nti fy^_ life mtdlecMxaUy. 
There wa^ no literature ^scept the oral tradition «F thr \ ediinLic 
enieSx and that was [dsiedy monopolized by tin* Brahmins. there 
wa* even Jess knowledge. Tbs world was bound by tha ettowy 
HlmaWyaa to the north and spread indefinitely to the south. 
The city of Benares, which had a king, ulsout a hundred 
mlltsi &w»t\ The chief *nmwment^ were hunting and love- 
making. All the good Unit life seemed to ofer* Gautimn en- 
joyod. He wu married at nineteen bo ft beautiful cotistn. For 
sutuo v--!,r= Uary remained childless, Tit hunted and played and 
\V0nt about- ill Ids sunny world of gardens mid groves and irrigated 
rice-Milii. And it was amidst this Ufe that a great diBOCdatcnt 
fail upon him. It waa the unfanppiness of a lirw brain that seeks 
employment. Bo tired amidst plenty and beauty, he ptus^d 
from gratification to graiifloalion, and hu sold was not hi t jailed. 
It. was as if he heard the destinies of the racn onlling to him. 
He felt that the existestM he wui leadfeg was not the reality of 
life, but a holiday—ft holiday that fund gone an too long. 

While be mm i in thk mood he saw four Liungs that eerved 
to point Ilia thought*. Ho wins driving on tome actnacm of 
pleasure, when he cams upon a man dreadfully broken down by 
«.gc + The poor* bent, enfeebled emu tun struck his kuaghiAtiuiL 
"Still li= the my of life/ 1 eaid Chaims. his churiuteer p and " to 
tluil we must all come 1 White ihix was yet in his mind he 
qiumcsd upon a man coffering horribly from some loathsome 
diiyyiaG. “ Such is ibu wav of Life/ 1 said Ghmtt*. The third 
vis [in was il an un buried body, swolkm, eyeless; nmuk-l by | Hiss¬ 
ing birds md btefte and altogether terrible, "That tbo way 
of life*” said L'hannu. 

The se&f-e of disease tmd mortality, the insecurity and the 
immtiBfuciOTinm of ull hap pinna* „ descended upon the mind of 
Guilt tuna. And then he and Chrnuui saw otic of tiitis? wandering 
oacatira isbo already existed in grail mnulicrm in Indtu These 
men lived uiiffer severe mlaa, spending much lime in mrd tuition 
and in religious lilseusdian. Fur many men before Gautama m 
tlmt land of uneventful aimaldiie Lad found life distressing and 
uiyrteriatia. Theses ti^cedufi were aU supposed to be seeking 
some deeper reality in life, and a passionate dcairijto do btewi« 
took possession of Gautama. 
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lid was maditaiinc upon this project, »js the story, when 
the news was brought to him that his wife hftd becii delivered 
of Kb tiiut-bomeon. "Thisb mother tie to break,” said Gautama. 

He returned to the village amidst the rejoicings of lib fellow 
clansmen. There wad a great feast anil a 2f»utoh dunce re 
celebrate the birth of this nevr tie, and in the night Gautama 
awoke in a great agony of spirit, "like * man who is told tlmt 
hb house b tm fire.” In the ante-room thn dancing girls were 
[vine in -Lrips of darkness ami moonlight. He called Gbuuut, 
and tolil him to prepare hb home. Then ho went softly to the 
threshold Of hb wife’s cliiniiber, and Wff hor by the light of a 
little oil kit up, sleeping sweetly, surrounded hv flowers, with 
hb inffint sou in hex arm. He felt a great craving to take up 
die child in one first, and last embrace before ho ifepnrtcd, but 
ths fear of waking his wife prevented him. mil Jit hist he tunttd 
awuy and went out into ths bright Indian moonshine to Chan mi 
■tinting with tbe burses, nm) iiioiuittd and rode ufl into the 
world. 

As ho ro<fe through the night with (.’hanna, it scomed to 
him that Mara, the Tempter uf Mankind, filled the sky and 
disputed with him, "Roturn," said Mara, “aod ha a king, and 
I will make you the greatest of kings. Go on, and you wiii fail. 
Never will 1 e-Eiso to dog viiiir footsteps. Lull or malice or 
mger will betray you at feat in aunm unwary moment; sooner 
or Inter vou will In; mine." 

Very far they rode Unit- night, and in the merning he stopped 
Outside the lauds of hb clou, mid dismounted beside a seedy river, 
there ho cut off his flowing locks with bis sword, removed all 
hb ornament:mid sent them and his liorso mid sword back to 
his house by Channu. Then going on, he presently met a ragged 
tojiti and exclinfigpd clothes'with him. Jinri to having divested 
him*lf of nil worldly entanglement s, he wus fret re pursue hifr 
-lenrcb tiffer wisdom. He mufc hb way southward to a resort 
of hermits and touchers in a hillv spur ru lining into Bengal 
north ward from the Vindhya MounfsuiSi close to the town 
of Rajgir There a number ed wise men lived in a wamui of 
eaves, going into the town for their simple supplies and imparting 
their know'ledge by word of mouth to such as cared to come 
to them. 

This instruction must have boon very much in ike style of 
thn Bocratic discussions that were going on in Athene <* couple 
el centuries later. Gautama vetsjd in ell tho uicta- 

physics of hb ago. But his acute intelligence was dissatisfied 
with the solutions offered him. 
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The Indian minil lias always been disposed, to Wlievp that 
jiower and knowledge may be obtained by extreme asceticism, by 
fiijLiug, ilec^ilea^nesSf juliI sell-torment, and these uleat Gautama 
now put to the teat. He betook himself with live di&ciiuu 
eomjjamons to t!ue jungle m a gorge m the Vindhya Mountains, 
unci there tie gave huBsdi up to fasting and terrible peuuna.^. 
Hia fame spread, “like the douml of a great bell bung in the 
canopy oi tbs aides.” But it brought him up seim- of truth 
achieved, QxiG day bo waa walking up ami down, trying to 
think in *pite of We enfeebled state, Suddenly kc staggered and 
Ml unconscious. When he recovered, the prejFQstcrousoess of 
these ftuini-magic wavn of attempting wisdom was plain to him. 

Et- amazed and horrified hia five companion* by demanding 
ordinary food and refusing to continue kit* self-in nriificat ions. 
He had realised that whatever truth a man may mob is reached 
best by a nourished bruin in a healthy body- Suck a conception 
was absolutely foreign to die ideas uf the land and age- LLis 
disciples debited him* arid wont of in a melancholy state to 
Benares. The boom of the great bell ceased, Gautama the 
wonderful had fallen 

For a time GauUuna wandered alone, the loneliest figure m 
history, 1 tattling lor Light. 

When the mind grapples with a great and intricate problem, 
it makes its advances, it secures it* portions stop by step, with 
but little realisation of the gaiu.< it lias mode, until suddenly; 
with an d?ect of abrupt IUnmimitioii» it realizes it* victory, So f 
it would seam, it happened to Gautama. lie had seated kimadf 
under a great tree by the side ol a river, to cat. when this sense 
of hknu vision came to him . It seemed to hup that hu saw 
life plain. lie is liaid to have sat all day and alt night in profound 
thought end than bo rose up to impart hia vision to the world. 


Toothing and Legend in ConjiicL 

Such It the plain fttoiy of Gautama us wo gather it from a 
Qfirnpuriaon of early writing*. But common mm must have 
their cheap marvels and wonders. 

It is nothing to them tba* thfe fit tie planet thou hi at Lost 
produce upon iU surface a man thinking of die past and the 
future and ike ntrantlal nature of existence. And so we must 
have this sort ol Iking by some worthy Pali scribe, making the 
raofit of it: 

ia Wlum the confkat began between llm Saviour of the World 
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ursd the Prim e of Evil n thoTtraraf appalling uifttMi* Fell. . , 

Rivena flowed hack towards their eoufecg; peaks and lofty 
rnotini.iitir, whfm countli^s tree? had grown lor ng«t. rotfe^J 
crumbling So the earth . . , the sun enveloped itself in awful 
darkness, and a host of headless spirit* tilted the air.*' 

01 which phenomena history has preserved no antheuticaticn. 
Instead we hava only the figure of a lonely naan walking towards 
Benares. 

E-ttraordinary attention Ilrs been given to the tree under 
which Gautama had this sense of mentaJ clarity. It was a tree 
of thr fig genus, and Iron] the first it was treated with peculiar 
veneration. It w n* called die 15o Tree. It has Jong since pffiahed, 
but dose at hand lives Another great tree which may be its 
descendant, and in Ceylon there grows to this day a tree, the 
oldfifit historic*! true in the world, which we know ecrUiniy to 
hove been planted as a cutting from the Bo Tree in the year 
•245 a.iL From that time to this it has been carefully tended and 
watered: Its great branches are supported by piliars* and I he 
earth has btfttii terraced tip about it eo that it has been able to 
put out fresh roots continually. It helps us to realize the 
shortness of all human history to sec bo many generations spanned 
by the endurance oF one fling It? tree. Gautama's disciple* un- 
happily have cared more for the preservation of his tree than 
of hb thought, which from the Hfei they misconceived and 
distorted. 

At Ik-narcs Gautama sought out hb five pupils, who were 
still leading the a-wtic life. There b in account of their hesit*tiers 
to receive him when they saw him approaching. He was a 
baokplidvr. But there sonic power of personality m 1dm 
that prevailed over Lhcir coldness, and he made them listen to 
his new convictions. For five days the di Beacon wa^ carried 
on. When be had at last convinced them that he was now 
enlightened, they hailed turn as the Buddha, There wna already 
"-n those days a belief in India that at long intervals Wisdom 
returned to the earth and wae revealed to mankind through n 
chosen person known a* the Buddha. According to Indian 
belief there h^ve liem tnuny such Btrddha*; Gautama Buddha 
ta only the latent one of a scries. But it ib doubtful if he himself 
accepted that title or recognized that theory. In his diseoturcb 
he never called himself the Buddha. 

He and lib recovered disciples then formed a sort of Academy 
Ln the Deer Bark at Benares, They made fur ihcmaelbubi 
and accuinululed other followers to the number of threescore or 
more. In the rainy they remained in dbouarse at tht' ^ 
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settlement, and during the dry weather they dispersed 
the country, each giving his wmem of the n*w teachings. Ml 
their teaching waa dome, it would seflns* by word of muuUi. There 
probably no fmliug yot in India at all, W-e must remember 
that in the time of the Bnddb* it is doubtful if even the Iliad 
had Imm.'H committed to writing. Frobablv the Moditerntociin 
alphabet, which List badb ol most Indian scripts, had not 
yet readied India, The raster. therefore, workud put and 
oomposed pithy and brief renafl* aphorisms, and list* of * points* Jl 
and thesn were expmdod in the discourse nf his di&cipl m, It 
greatly helped them to h&vr Lheso points and aphorisnnj numbered. 
Tiifi modem mind la apt to be impatient af the tendency of Indian 
thought to a numerical sGatement of things, the Eightfold Path, 
the Four Truths. and so on, Lmt this enumeration wa^ a EmaetiiOnic 
necessity in an undoonmen^d world. 

|3 

r/w Gotfpd of Gauiama Muddjta, 

I In: fundamental teaching of (iautejua, ua it is now being 
mode plain to m by the study of original sources^ w clear and 
simple and in the ekwmt harmony with modem ideas It is 
beyond all dispute the aclnevameiU if one of the must penetrating 
te tells genera the world ha* ever known. 

We have wlmt swo almost certainly the authentic beiitb of 
Ids dbcoima: to the ftvo dbclpltn which A&bbdi^ hie essential 
duoLrina. Ail ia& tnlt^rira mid dlficanUmt^ of life he tnitYS to 
in satiable- nlOsimCN- 6ti£Tamjg T lie teadu*, b due uy the 
craving individuality, to lLc torment of greedy desire. Until 
ta man has overcome every tkirt of personal craving hi* life b 
trouble mid hi& end sorrow, There are three principal forms the 
craving of life Lakes, and all are evil. The first is the dedre 

gratify the senses semnLousness. the second b the desire 
fur personal immorality. The third id the desire for prosperity, 
worJdliGe~a. All these must be ov&reome—liat b to say. a 
mini must no longer be living for lum£clf-—before fife can become 
fereua. But when they are indeed overcome and no longer rule 
fi [nan^ Life, when the first-personal pronoun has va n f d ied frem 
bb private thought,-, then he has reached the higher wisdom. 
Nirvana, serenity of so id. For Nirvana does not mean, as 

tnony people wrongly believe* extinction* hut the extinction 
of the futile personal aims that ne ct^sarily make life base or 
pitiful or dreadful, 

Now Imre, e ure ly, we have the complete^t analysis of the 


m 
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j problem <d the soul's peace. Evury religion that i- irattla the 
nemo, every plnJotw:-j hy s warns u> to lo*e our^dves in ioiiirthtng 
greater thriji ouredvesL “Whosoever would save hi^ lift* ahull 
lew ix 11 : them is exactly the same kranQ; 

The teaching of his tony ns we 1m 1 unfolding it in ihh honk, 
h strictly in accordant® with tJik teaching of Buddha, There 
is, iLs are atMlog, nt» social order, no b^cursiy. in.- peace or 
happmeas, no righteous leadership or kingship, unload men Joae 
theuudvee in something greater than tkem&edvcs. The study 
of biological progrcss again reveals exactly Uhe same process— 
the merger of the narrow globe of the individual experience in 
a wider being. To forget oneself m greater interests is to escape 
from a priaon- 

The self-abnegation must be complete. From tile point ol 
view of Gunt-oma, that dread of death, that greed for an endless 
continuation a! hi» tutan little individual life, which drove the 
Egyptian and those who Inamt from him with prop]tuitions 
and diurnii into the temple#, wan as mortal and ugly a n d evil 
a thing an \mi or uvwtfco or hate. The religion of Gautama is 
flatly opposite to the 11 immortality " rdegiotin. And his teaching 
is set like Hint against asceticism, os a mere attempt to win 
personal power by pgratmoJ piling. 

Rut when we come to the rule of life, the Aryan Path, by 
which we are to escape from the threefold haw? cm tings that 
dishonour human life, then the teaching is not so clear. It is 
not m dear for one very nucif^t reason, Gautama bad no 
knowledge nor vision of history ; he had no dear scd^k of the 
vast -mil in any -aided adventure of life opening out hi sjmeH 
and ismc, HU mind wn™ confined within the ideas of his age 
and people, and their minds were shaped into notions of per¬ 
petual leuumnce, ul work! following world and of Buddha 
f fill awing Buddha, a stagnant circling of the univcrH*. The 
idea 0! mankind m a great Brotiicrhcod pursuing ax; endless 
cbetmy under the God of RightoouBiu^, the idea that was. 
already dawning upon the Semitic consoiuui-incsa in Rubv Ion 
at this lime, did not exist in hits world. Yet Iua account of the 
Eightfold Path ta, nevertheless, within those limitations, pm- 
found ly wise. 

Let us hrietJy recapitulate tin 1 eight elements of the Aryan 
Path. First, Right Views: Gautama placed the stem examina- 
ti sm of view* anti ideas, die insistence upon truth, as the first 
research of bis folio weru. There wm to lie no dinging to tawdry 
auperctittauii. He oondetmicd* for instance, the prevalent belief 
in tlic Lranainigratson of eculs. In a well-known early Buddhist 
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dtologu* th«rp ib a rfestnititiiw mahsip of tli* idi n of im enduring 
indivfdunl i®ul, K&xt to Ki^ht Vfews taijit' Itiglit Aspiratiotirt; 
htsviiiAe no-ture abhors a vm^aunv and sinnfl hii&? craving 
to Irt* 1 t*x|lolled, other drains must ho oncourAgt^i—low for this 
Enrico f.f atJirrR, deaira to do find scoun* justice, and the like. 
Primitive Mid imL^mipt^d Bnddhi^ni uiinod not at the doatnujiion 
i-l do-iri-, hut. lc tlt» i L jiiiiigf- of ifr-ire, Dovrition to faience. anti 
nrt r nr t-i j ihr rnn'iLl "f tiling, maiiifi>t:ly full- into h:Lmjoov p 
mtAx tJifi iUiiItSInsE U- Right Aspiration v, provided such aims uro 
fiw from or ihv during for fame. Right Speech, 

Bijrlit t. uniltud, tint) KigJu Uvdihiiod jjewl m> tfxjKUiHinft liom* 
Sixthly ill tflirt lisii f;mm Bi^ht Effort, fur (billtuma had niJ 
UiJr ration for gootl in teal Soil; unit dovcnly application; Lhn 
rilwipk* fowl to keep a keenly critical «yo upon hi.* aeth'itu^, 
Thi- seventh element o! the" path, flight Mlndfuluc**, is (.hi 
con-HtJUit guard aguiiifd a. lapse into personal feeling or glory for 
whatever ia f fotic nr nor. dune Anti, fintlly, cudm flight Rapture, 

which Huenu to he aimed against the pointloM rest a den of the 
thivout. etieh. witless glorying;.. for instance, as those that went 
to Ul^ jingle of fchfl AU-iiitHlmn siftnmi. 

Wo will not d[ ho iiss here rlio Biiildliistic liootfiiit; of £tHno, 
becuuae it belong- to a wadd of thought time h passing a wav. 
IliO good or rvU -,f fvrrv lift- M supposed to fiou mum- The 
happiness or misery .-f Home imbsajiieitt fife, that win- in sotno 
intrplksbb way identified with it- j)n <deccii£ar, Nowadays wo 
realmr that a lin* goe# on In its cuaevijuiticei for ever, hut we 
find no necessity to suppose that any particular life is rummeri. 

! ne Indian miud was full of the idea of cyclic recurrent - evary- 
tliiti^ wno supposed to mm*' round again. Thi- i* a very natural 
! lecitkiti for men to make; iso things ecom to b« until we atudvse 
them, Mudcm ^eienuo hu> made clear to us that there is'no 
inieh exact recurrence as we ate apt to suppose; even' day is 
hy mi infiiiite.HiiiLil Hjiiniixity a little longer than the day before; 
hu geuvratkm «lh'ats the previous generation precisely"; history 
never repeats iteelf; dmngc, we realise jww. in inettuuw tilde; 
nil things itre eteJmally new , But these difference* between pur 
genera! ideas and thofls Hmtdha must have possessed need not 
m any way prevent us from appreciating the unprecedented 
wisdom, the goodness. and the greatness of thin pbui of an 
i , iiuiricipated Life as i.iixxtarmi kid it down c-mnewhen in tin* 
‘uslh <■:».■ utirry b^foiH: Christ* 

^ ir he failed in theory to gather together all the will¬ 
'd thi- imnvettfd into the one midtifariou- activity of <>ur race 
kittling -igaiui-i. death .. di aclnr^ m tune and space, he did 
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in practice direct hk own life and that of *11 hie iiamodlite 
difiripha into one prog read vw adventure, which wris to preach 
<md spread the doctrine and mclliodii of Nirvana nr soui-serenity 
threnghoot uur fevered world. For than at least hi* ten chin# 
irai aom piste end foil. But all mtrij cannot preach or teach; 
doctrine ia but one of many of the functions of life that are 
fundamentally righteous. To the modern mind it uskuilh at least 
equally acceptable that a man may, though perhaps against 
greater difficulties, cultivate the soil, rate a city, make roads, 
build booses, construct engine*, or te*sk and spread knowledge, 
in perfect *elf-forgetfulness and serenity. As much wat inherent 
in Gtnifcamofl teaching, but the stress wa* certainly laid upon the 
teachfoB itself. and upon withdrawal from rather Lfuin upon the 
ennoblement of the ordinary affairs of men. 

In certain other respect* this primitive Buddhism differed 
from any of the religions we have hitherto considered. It wtm 
primarilv a religion of conduct, not « religion of observance* 
and sacrifices. It bud no temples; and smog it hod tin sacrifice-., 
it had no sacred order of priest?'. Nor had it any tlieology Jt 
neither asserted nor denied the reality of the urn urn crab j£ and 
often grotesque sods who were warahippod in liulis at- that t illic¬ 
it passed them by, 

$* 

Buddhism and Asaixi. 

Fruin the very tiret this new teaciiiug was misconceived. 
One corruption wn* perhaps inherent In its teaching. Because 
the world of men bar] ls* yet nt) senee of iha continuous progressive 
effort of life, it. was very* easy to slip If nm the idea ol renouncing 
Half to the idea of renouncing active life. As Gautama's own 
experiences had shown, it is easier to See from this world tlnnt 
from self. His early disciples were strenuous thinker* and 
teacher?, but the lopW into mere mutmutio seclusion wn: ? a very 
oosv one, particularly easy in the climate of India, where an 
extreme simplicity of living b» eanvenietff ami atfcnctiv*, ond 
oxertinf: more laburnum Lhon anywhere vb-> In the world, 

Anri it w:ifl early the fete of Gautama, us it bus been the 
fate of religion* hiumlcre sines lib days, to lm made in to 

a wonder hv bis fes in Lilli''eat disciple, in their efforts to impress 
tin- outer Vo rid. W« have already noted Imw one devout 
follower could not. hut believe that the moment of the maker's 
mental Irradiation must ceceantriiy have been marked by on 
epileptic fit of tbs elements. Tiffs is one smalt Simple of the 
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vust accumulation of vulgar tnmvela that presently sprang irj> 
about the tuumory ol Gautama. 

Therts CsUS he uo doubt that for the great multitude of cuimmi 
tkriugs, shun jm ugw p the mere idea of an czn&ntipAtiou from 
^Jf in n very difficult on* to grasp. It is probable that even 
juUOiig the teachers Buddha Waa sending out from Benarcc l here 
were many who dM not iifsisp it and still lesq ware able to convey 
it to their hoarere. Their 
teaching quite naturally I-Ltriti 
took on the aspect of fidn 

salvation* not from 
nnesclf—that idea was TsHp^Nyi. 

beyond them— but from 
misfortune and Buffer* 

Lins hon* ami hereafter- 
In the existing uuper* 
stations of tliu people r 
and eqteci&Ely in the 
idea of the transmigra¬ 
tion of ilio soul after 
death T though this idea 
was contrary to th£ 
ns inter's own teaching, 
they found stuff of fear 
they could work upon. 

They urged virtue upon 
t.ho people lest they 
& ho ts Id live again in 
degraded or rubur-tlde 
formx, or full mU> mtsxv 
one of the iimumrrahfe 
hd]a of tormrat with 
which the RndiminiciiJ 
teachers Intd already 
fa mi liar tied i-kflir minds. They represented the Buddha as* the 
saviour from almost unlimited torment. 

There seems to be tio limit to the lies that- honest but stupid 
disciples will tell for the glory Of their master and for what th£? 
regard as the success of (heir propaganda Men who would 
scorn to toll a lie in evOTyday hie will lioeome unscrupulous 
cheats and liars when they haw given themaelvcs up to prepa- 
gondm work- it U one of the perplexing absurdities o( mir 
bin nan nature, Such honest «ml^—for awt of them v- eru 
indubitably hornet —-were presently telling their hearer o£ the 
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miracles that attended the BuddhaS birth— they no longer 
called Mm Gautama, because that was too famULor a name— of 
his youthful kala of strength* of the tnnrveLa of his everyday 
Hie, winding tip with, a sort til illummMitjii os his body at i hv 
moment of death + 

Of course it wem impartible to belicw that Ruddks wns ihu 
&.m of ri mortal father. Ho was ntijacuLiu.dy tutmeiviHl through 
Ll h> mother dreaming of a beautiful wliito dcplumtl Previously 
ha bad bimscU been ^ marvellous elephant possGfiajjjg sbe tuaks; 
he had generously given them all to a needy hunter— mid even 
helped Mm to s:iy. them off. And m on. 

Moreover, a theology grew up about the Buddha* He was 
discovered to be 21 god. He was om? of a aeries of divine beings, 
the Buddhas. There was an undying ' Spirit of aJJ the Buddhas * r ; 
there a great Beriea of Buddhas past and Buddha (or 
BuJdiiLsatvay) ym to come. But we cannot go further into tbe^e 
tiomplicatJijn^ of Asiatic theology, 11 Under the overpowering 
i nil nence of these sickly imaginations the mural teachings of 
Gautama htivo been almost hid from view. The thtxjrie* grow 
and flourished; enuh new step r eu< lL new Ly^the-db, demanded 
another; until the whole sky was filled with forgeries of the brain, 
and the nobler and rimplor Lessons of the founder of the religion 
were smothered beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical 
subtleties 1 * 

In the ttiird century a.c. Buddhism was gaining wealth and 
power; and the little groups of siniplt bats in which the teachers 
of the Ordtrr gathered in the rainy season ware giving place to 
«ubsuntu+] monastic buildings, To this period belong the lie- 
gmniirgB oi Buddhistic arc. Now, II we rcmemU-r how recent 
™ the ad venture of Ale 1 under, that nil tlrn Punjab was edit 
under Setcucid rufc, that all India abounded with Greek adven- 
Hirers, and that there wn still quite upon eomiininication by 
sea ami land with Alexandria, it b no great wonder to find this 
early Buddhist art strongly Greek in character, and the new 
Alexandrian cult of Serapb and Lais extraordinarily influential 
m its development, 

Thu kingdom of Gundiiara on the north-west frontier near 
Peshawar, which flourished in the third century b*C.,. wsi= a typical 
me^ting-pbeft of the Hellenic and Indian worlds. Here are 
to be ft mud the 4 ih ri:■ ■ it Buddhi t aoulpturei?, and interwoven 
with them Eire figure* which are recognizably the figures uf 
Sentpk and Lib and Horns already worked into the legendary 
net that gathered about Buddha. Xu doubt the Greek artists 
who came to Gandkara were Lull to relinquish a familiar theme. 
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But Tafc, vrf are told, fa nr, longer Iftifl but Hnritr. n prat Hence 
goddess whom Buddha co averted and made benevolent- Poacher 
traces law from this centre into China, but here other influences 
uera also at work, ;iud the -torv becomes to,) complex for ua 
to disentaude in iLia OvUint. '< hina had a Taoist deity, the 
Lloty Mother, the Queen of Heaven, who took on the name 
(originally a male name) of Emn-yin and who came to nimble 
tlir- Uis figure very closely; The W figure, wo feel, must Larr 
indumred the treatment of Kuan-yin Like Isis, sJic was also 
Queen of the Seas, Stella Marie. In Japan 
she was called K wan non. There seems to 
have been a constant exchange of the outer 
farnw of religion between east and west.’ Wb 
read in Hue's Tr/ivtl* how perplexing he and 
hie fellow-missionary found tills possession 
af a common tradition of worship “The 
crofla,’' he says, "the mitre, the dahnaltea, 
the cope, which the Grand Lama? wear on 
their journeys. or when they are performing 
w>me ceremony out of the temple; the ^jrvieo 
with double choirs, the psalmody, the 
oxorofams; the censer, suspended from five 
chains, which you can open or close at 
pleasure; die "benedictions given by the 
Lama* by extending the right hand over the 
head* of the faithful ■ the chaplet, eccJvsias- 
lical celibacy, spiritual retirement, tin- 
worship of the saints, the fast*, the proera- 
siuns, the litanies, ihe holy water, all these 
are analogies between the EndiliiLda and 
ourselves.*' 

The cult and doctrine of Gautama, gathering corruptions and 
variations from BrahminUm and Hellenism alike, was spread 
throughout India hv an increasing multitude of touchers in tha 
fourth anti third centuries B.c, For sonic generations at least 
it retained much of the moral beauty and something of the 
simplicity of the opening phase. Many people who have' no 
intellectual grasp i limn the meaning of flelf-abnegation and 
disinterested ness have nevertheless the ability to appreciate a 
splendour in the reality of these qualities. Early Buddhism 
ivoa certainly prefacing noble lives, and it is not only through 
reason that the Intent response to nobility u aroused in uur 
minds. It spread rather in spite nf than localise of the con¬ 
cessions that it made to vulgar imaginations, ft spread because 
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many of the early Rnddhiate were sweet and gentle, helpful and 
noble and admirable people, who compelled belief in their 
sustaining iaith. 

Quito early in its career Buddhism came into conflict with 
the growing pretensions of the .Brahmins. As we have already 
noted, this priestly caste was still only struggling to dominate 
Indian life in tin- days of Gautama. They had already great 
advantages. They hod the monopoly of tradition and religions 
sacrifice!?, But their power was being challenged by the develop¬ 
ment of kingship, for the men who became dan-leaders and kiugy 
were usually not of the BrahtnirHcal caste. 

Kinship received an impetus from the Persian arid Greek 
invasions of the Punjab. Wo have already noted the name of 
King Purus, whom, in spite of hii elephants, Alnxa-niW defeat, d 
and turned into a satrap. There eamo also to the Greek, camp 
upon the Indus a certain adventurer named ChaadragupU 
Manrya, whom, tin* Greeks culled Sandracottus, with a scheme 
for conquering the Ganges country. The scheme was not 
welcome to the Macedonians, who wore in revolt against marching 
any further into India, and he hud to fly the cutup. Ho wondered 
among the tribes Upon the north-west frontier, secured their 
support, and after Alexander had departed, overran the Punjab, 
ousting the Macedonian representatives. He then conquered 
tha Gantic:* country (321 B.C.), waged a auveessftil war (303 n.c.) 
against. Seluueus I when the latter attempted to recover the 
Punjab, and contolidatod a great empire reaching A ]] 

the plain of northern India from tho western to the eastern 
sea, And ho came into much the same conflict with the growing 
power of the Brahmins, into the conflict between crown and 
priesthood, that wo have already noted as happening in Baby¬ 
lonia anti Egypt and China, He saw in the spreading doctrine 
of Buddhism as ally against tire growth of priestcraft and caste. 
Eh* supported and endowed the Buddhistic Order, and encouraged 
its teachings. 

He wo* succeeded by Ids son. who was In turn succeeded bv 
Atoka (864 to 887 B.c.J, one of the greatest, tnorareha of hittorv, 
whose dominions extended from Afghanistan to what is now 
the province of Madras. He is the only military iuqnubL on 
record who abandoned warfare after victory. Elii had invaded 
KalJnga (225 b.c ), a country along the east coast of Madrid, 
perhaps with some intention of completing the conquest of the 
tip of the Indian peninsula. The expedition was eucecsoful, 
but he was diagasted by what lie saw pf the cruelties and horrors 
uf war. He declared, in certain inscriptions that still exist. 
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tiiat h* would no longer seek compic^t by war; but by religion, 
irui the fret of his life avi* d™>ted to t hr fpr+ritdldg of Buddhism 
throughout the worlti- 

He seetna to h^vo ruled hi- vast empire in peace .nut with 
great ability- He was no mere religions fanatic. But m the 
year of his om and Only war he joined the Euddhlst community 
ns a layman, and some years Inter he became a full member of 
the Order* and devoted himself to the attainment of Nirvana 


by the Eightfold Path, How entirely compatible that way of 
lining them wa& with the most useful and beneficent act mile* 
his life shows- Right Aspiration T Right Effort timl Right Livdh 
hood distinguished his career, He organized a great digging 0 f 
wells in India ami the planting of trues for shade* He appointed 
■liicer? for thu supervisieni oi charitable works. Ho founded 
hiVspitaLs and public gardens. He had gardens made for the 
growing of merlin hut l herbs. Hail he had an Aristotle to inspire 
him, he would no doubt have endowed scientific rrtotmh upon 
L greatscate. He created a ministry for the care of the aborigines 
a ad subject race? Hr made fffcvjfikui fnr the educat ion of women. 
He mmk—he wm Use fim monarch to make—an attempt to 
-fjunatc hi* people into a common view at the ensb and way tif 
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life. He mack vast benefactions to the Buddhist teaching 
Orders, and tried to stimulate them to a better study of their 
own literature. All over the loud ho set up long inscriptions 
rehearsing the teaching of Gautama, and it is the simple and 
human teaching and not the preposterous accretions. Thirty- 
five of his inscriptions survive to this day. Moreover, he sent 
missionaries to spread the noble and reasonable teaching of his 
master throughout the world, to Kashmir, to Ceylon, to the 
Solenoids, and the Ptolemies, It was one of these missions 
which curried that cutting of the Bo Tree, of which we have 
already told, to Ceylon. 

For eighlr-and-twenty years Asoka worked sanely for the 
real needs of men. Amidxt the tens of thousands of names of 
mott&rciis that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and gmciousneste? and serenities and royal highnesses and the 
like, the name of Asokn shines, and shines almost alone, a star. 
From the Volga to Japan Ida name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it haa left Iris doctrine, preserve 
the tradition of his greatness. More living men cherish his 
memory to-day than have ever heard the names ol Constantine 
or Charlemagne. 

$5 

Two Great Chinen Teach* re. 

It ts tJiought that tim vast benefactions of Asoka finally 
corrupted Buddhism by attracting to its Order great numbers 
of mercenary and insincere adherents, but there can be no 
doubt that its extension throughout Asia was vert' large!v due 
to hie stimulus. 

It made its way into Central Asia through Afghanistan and 
Turkestan, and so reach eh] Chinn. Buddhist teaching reached 
China, says Professor Framatha Nath Bose, about A.D. 84 in the 
reign of the Emperor Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty. The Pandit 
Kasyap* was the apostle of China and ho was' followed by a 
series of other great teachers. The great flays of the Buddhist 
propaganda in China were the third and fourth centuries *.r>. 
It then underwent grievous persecutions and rc -emerged to 
pro mine sice and the coming of Lite Tong dynasty. 

Buddhkm found in China a popular and prevalent religion 
already established, Taoism, a development of very one lent 
and primitive moirin and occult practices'. If was reorganized 
its a distinctive cult by Chang*Tao-ting in the dava of tliu Han 
dynasty. Too means the Way, which corresponds closely with 
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the idea of the Aryan Path. The two religious after an. opening 
t‘ ru^gle spread aide by aide and under*.01 it -iiniJar duugea, so 
that nowadays their outward practice Li very similar. Buddhism 
also encountered Confucianism, which woe even less theological 
anil i-vtn more a code of personal conduct. And fimiliv it ,-n- 
ci'untered the teachings of Dao Tsc, “anarchist, evolutionist, 
pacificist and moral philosopher," which were not so much jl 
religion as a philosophical rule of life. The teachings of this 
Lao Tee were later to liecame incorporated with the Taoist 
religion by Chen Tuan, the founder of modern Taoism. 

Coofuciufl, the founder of (Jonfucuuiism, like the great southern 
teacher Lao Tw, wid Gautama, lived also in the sixth century 
b.c, His life baa some interesting parallelisms with that of soma 
of the more political of the Greek philosophers of the fifth and 
fourth. The sixth century a,o. falls into the period assigned 
by Chinese historians to the Chow dynasty, but in those days 
the rule of that dynasty had become little" more than, rn niyn i d ; 
the emperor conducted the traditional sacrifices of the Son of 
Heaven, and received a certain formal respect. Even his nominal 
empire was not a sixth pan of the China of to-day. We have 
already glanced at the state of affairs in China at this time; 
practically China weuj ,1 multitude of warring states open to the 
northern barbarians. Confucius was a subject in one of those 
states. Lu; he wan of aristocratic birth but poor; and r after Occupy¬ 
ing various official positions, be svt up a sort of Academy in Lu 
for the discovery and imparting or Wisdom And wo libo find 
Confucius travelling from state to state in Chi tin, seeking <1 prince 
who would make him hia counsellor and become the centre of 
a reformed world. Plato, two centuries later, in exactly the 
fame spirit, went as adviser to the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse; 
anti we have already noted the attitudes of Aristotle and Isocrates 
loward Phili p of Macedonia. 

The teaching of Confucius centred upon the idea of a noble 
life which he embodied in a standard or ideal, the Aristocratic 
■■fun. This phrase is often translated into English os the Superior 
Person, but aa “superior'* and “pereon," like “respectabb" 
“nd “genteel,” have long become beau-humorous terms of abuse, 
this rendering is not fair to Confucianism, He did present to 
hia time the ideal of a devoted public man. The public aide was 
v «ry important to him . Ho was far more of a construe live 
political thinker than Gautama or Tap T&e. His mind woe fall 
of the condition of China, and he sought to call the Aristocratic 
•Man mto existence very largely in order to produce the noble 
*tate. One of hia saying* may "be quoted here: "It is impossible 
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:u withdraw from the world* and associate vrith birds and beast# 
rh:u have no affinity with ua. With whom ahonld 1 associate 
with fiLffifrinr men? "Che disorder that ptemil 4 - b vtiizi 
r^tuirea my efforts, if right principles ruled through the king¬ 
dom. [here would be no neraaaity formic to change its state / 1 

Tile political lm*is of hb= teaching derail |o he chariietoirbT i.■ 
yf Chinese moral idea*; there Ls a mm ah dinmter reference to tiu- 
State th[*si is the ease with most Indian and European, moral and 
religions doctrine. For a time ho waa appointed magistrate in 
tlhung-tu, a olty of the dukedom of La* and here ho sought to 
regulate life to nn ortraordioary extent, to subdue every relation¬ 
ship and notion h indeed, to the rule of an elaborate etiquette, 
'tiiwoitmial in every detail* eueh fua wo are wont to see only 
iti the court* of rulers and the households of high dignitaries, 
l^ ume ohligatoty efi the jwKiple at tego* and all matter* of 
daily Life w*tre subject to rigid mb, Even the food which the 
different ditssea of people might eat was regulated; males and 
females were k©pt apart in the streets: evnn the thiekue^a of 
rofEup and the shape and wit cat Lon u! graves were made the 
Ftubj&oi of regulatkms/* 

This m all. ns people any, very Chinese, No other people 
have ever approached mond order and social stability through 
the channel of mamicra. Yet id Chius, at any rate, theinothoils 
of Confucius have had an enormous effect, and no nation in the 
world to-day has such a universal tradition of decorum and 
adCrestramt* 

Late? on the influence of Confucius over his duke wna under- 
mined, and he withdrew again into private life. Hb last days 
ware maddened by the d+Mth* of some of lib mont promising 
dhdpies. kk Xo intelligent mler / 1 he said* "arise* to toko nm as 
his mattur, and my thua has come to die/' . . , 

Bui ho died to !-ve. Say's Hirth, ‘There can he no doubt that 
■oaf not us haa tuni a gtcuu-r mfluent* on the dcvdopimnl of ths 
Chinese national clmraeler than many *™pmns taken together. 
Ho is. therefore, ano of the essential figures to be considered m 
connection with any history of Chinn, That jif could influence 
Lib nation to such a degree was. it apjiears to nue. due more to 
the peculiarity of the nation than to that of Ids uvu poracuality. 
Had be lived in any other part of the world, his name would per- 
iLSpn he forgotten, Ag we leave seen he had formed hm character 
ftnd his personal view* on man 3 life from a camfiiJ etndy of 
doenmeqfiS closely connected with the moral philosophy an] ti¬ 
nted by former generations. What, hu pros n bed to hit conicm* 
jKirari&n wua, therefore, not all new to them; hut, having himself. 
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in the study of old records heard the dim voice of the aagEu qf 
the past, be became, aa it were, the megaphono phonograph 
through which ™ expressed to the nation those views which 
he* had derived from the early development of the nation itself. 
„ * , The great influence of Confucius's peraonhHty on national 
life in <" r hma wa» due not only to his writings and his teachiiip 
05 recordi-ii by others, but also to his doings. His persona] 
character, a& described by his disciples and in the accounts of 
later wti Lera + some of which may be entirely Secondary, \ms 
become the pattern for millions of those who arc bent on uni toting 
the outward manners of m great man* , * , Whatever ho did 
in public waq regulated to the minuted detail by oefemany 
This was no invention cl his own, educe ceremonial Life had been 
cultivated many renturiea before ConEucins; hut his authority 
and example did much to perpetuate what ho considered d«irabk 
soda! practices / 1 

The teachings of Lao Tse* who was lor a lung time In charge 
of the imperial library of the Chow dynasty, was much more 
mystical and vague find elusive than that of Confucius, Hu 
ssom b to have preached s stoical indifference to the pleasures 
and powers of the world, and a return to an imaginary simple 
life of the past* He left writings, very contracted In style and 
my obscure. He wrote in riddles. After his death Lao Tfte'fl 
teachings, like the teaching* of Gautama Buddha, were corrupts! 
and overlaid by legends and had the most complex and extra¬ 
ordinary obaen anc^ and superstitious ideas grafted upon them. 
But the teaching of Ctinfnrimt was not an overlaid, because it 
was limited and plain and straightforward and lent ihtdf to nc 
snob distortions. 

The Chinese speak of Buddhism and the doctrine of Lao 
Ta© and Ocnfualue as Lhc Three Tcaolimgs. Together bitty 
constitute the basis and point of departure ol all Liter Chinese 
thought. Their thorough study is a imcessary preliminary to 
tho establishment of any real intellectual and moral comm unity 
between the great people of the East and the W estern world. 

There are certain tilings to be remarked m common of ail 
thesy three teachers, of whom Gautama was indisputably the 
greatest and preforadesrt* whose doctrines to this day dominate 
the thought of blit, great majority of human beings; there are 
certain features in whieh their teaching contrast* with the 
thoughts and feelings that were soon to take possesion of the 
Western world* Primarily they an? personal and tolerant 
doctrine; they are doctrines of a" Way* of * Path, of a Nobility 
and not dootrkns of a church or a general rule. And they oiler 
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nothing i'iLIht for or against the existence uiid worship of die 
current goda, The Athenian philosophers, it id to be noted, had 
j«ut tiic same theological detachment: Socrates was quite willing 
m hovr politely or sacrifice formally to almost any divinity— 
reserving his private t li on pit Is. This attitude b il at ty antagonisti e 
to the elute of mind that wtm growing np m the Jewish com¬ 
munities of Judea, Egypt, and Babylonia, in which the thought 
of the one God was first and foremost. Neither Gautama not 
Lim> Ts* nor Oonfqciuo hud any inkling of tliiB idea of a jealous 
God, a God who would have “none other gods," a God of terrible 
Truth, who would not tolerate any lurk mg belief in magic, 
witchcraft, nr old customs, or any sacrificing to the god-king or 
any trilling with the stem unity of thing*. 

$6 

The Corruption# of lSndtlki*t ji. 

The intolerance of the Jewish mind did keep it* essential faith 
clear and chrun. The theological disregard of tin* great Eastern 
tradirih neither assenting nor deny ing, did, on the oilier hand, 
permit idaburulituixf of explanation mid accumulations of ritual 
from thu very beginning. Except for Gautama * insistence upon 
Right Views, which was easily dLuggwded, there was no »df- 
tUaimng dement iu cither Buddhism. Taoism, or Confucianism 
There was no effective prohibition of superstitious practices, 
spirit-raising, incantations, prostrations, and supplementary 
worships. At an early stage a process of incrustation began, 
and continued. The new faiths caught almost a very, disease 
of the corrupt religions they sought to replace; they took over 
the idols and the temples, lim altars and the censers. 

Tibet to-dav ie a Buddhistic country, yet Gautama, could 
lu< return to earth, might go from end to end of Tibet reeking 
lib own teaching in vain, lie would find that most ancient type 
of human ruler, « god-king, enthroned, the Dalai Lama, tin- 
“living Buddha,*' At Lhasa he would find a huge temph 
filled with priests, abbots and lamas—he whore ouly buildings 
were huts and who mode no priests—and above a high altar he 
would behold a huge golden idol, which he would learn was 
called “Gautama Buddha!“ He would hear services intoned 
before this divinity, and certain precepts, which would be dimly 
familiar to him, murmured as responses. Bells, incense, prostra¬ 
tions, would play their pun in these amazing proceedings. At 
one point in the service a bell would be rung and a mirror lifted 
up, while the whole congregation, in on access of reverence, 
bowed lower. , , * 
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About this Buddhist euiintrysidB he would discover a numl^r 
of 0 urioua little mechanie.ni&. little wind-wheels and water* wheels 
spinning, on which brief prayer* were inscribed* Every lime 
these things spin, he would Icarm it counts as a prayer' "To 
"hom I ,p be* would nsk. Moreover, there would he a number of 
flaggings in the bawl carrying beautiful silk Itags, silk iiags which 
hore The perplexing inscription, "Om J/tfm podine Autn/ 1 M thc 
j^weJ is in the lotus.” Whenever tbo flog flaps, he would leam* 
:! Wit* a prayer also, very beneficial to the gentleju&n who paid 
for the Gag and to the land generally. Gang* of workmen, 
employed by pif.uo pensuuj, would be going about the country 
cutting tlili precious formula on cliff and stone. And this* he 
would realize at last, tu what thu world iiad made of his religion 1 
Beneath this gaudy glitter was buried the Aryan Way to serenity 
of Mmh 

We have already noted the want of any progressive idea in 
primitive Buddhism, In that again it contrasted with Judaism. 
The idea of a Promise gave to Judaism a quality no previous or 
■iontemporary religion displayed; it made Judaism historical 
and drama lie. It justified its fierce intolerance because it 
pointed to an aim. In spite of the truth and profundity of the 
psychologicJil side of UmdamaV teaching* Buddhism stagnated 
md corrupted for the bok of that directive idea. Judaism, it 
murf be conf^^scd, in it? earlier phases* entered but little into 
the souls of men: it let them remain lustful* avaridfouo, worldly 
ur fiTiperatiriou*: but Ijecau^e of it? pereuaakfti of a promise and 
of a divine leadership to serve divine cuds, it remained in com¬ 
parison with Buddhism bright and expectant, like a eared-for 
swor<T 


f 7 

The Pre&tni Rangt of Buddhism. 

Tor some time Buddhism llouridhec! in India, But Brah- 
minium, with ht in any gods and its endless variety of cults, 
always lloumlicd by ill ^tdc* and the organisation of t he Brahmins 
i'tew more powerful until at bet they were able to turn upon 
Oils caste-ckujdug cult and oust it from India altogether. The 
dory of that struggle is not to lie told here; there were j*™?- 
tuition* and reacriuns P but by the eleventh century, except for 
Gristt, Buddhist teaching was extinct in India. Much of it-i 
gentleness and charity had, however, t income Incorporated with 

Brahrniftigrti 

Over great are^s of tin? world it rtill irurrivefi: it is possible 
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that in coiitact with western wiener, and inspired hy liie spirit 
of history, the original teaching of Gautama, revived and purified, 
may yet play a large part in the direction of human destiny. 

But with the loss of India the Aryan Wav ceased to rule the 
fives of any Aryan pennies, Tt is curious to note that while 
the one great Aryan religion is now almost exclusively confined 
to Mongolian peoples, the Aryans themselves are under the 
sway of two religions, Christianity and Islam, which are, as 
we shall see. essentially Semi tie. And Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Christianity alike wear garments of ritual and formula that 
seem to lie derived through Hellenic tie dinnnnb from that land 
of temple and priestcraft. Egypt, and from the mure primitive 
and fundamental mentality of the brown Haiuitie peoples. 


BOOK V 


RISE AND COLLAPSE OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE 


CHAPTER 25 

THE TWO WESTERN REPUBLICS 


§ 1 . The Btginnintji of the 
Latins. 

f -• -1 Stir Sort of State. 

I 8- The Carihaginiafi Republic 
of Rich Men. 

5 4, The 1'irttt Punic War, 

% 6. GVtto the Elder and the 
Spirit of Cato. 

i I 


§ 8 , The Second Punic War, 

H 7. The Third Punic War, 

| 3 . Htsic the Punic Wart 
Undermined Roman 
Liberty. 

§ IK CatnjKiriatm of the Roman 
Hcpufdtc with a Modern 
State, 


I T is now necessary to take up the history of the two great 
republics of the Western Mediterranean. Rome ami Carthage, 
;iud to tell how Home succeeded sn maintaining for eonir- 
eenhorbs an empire even greater than that achieved by the 
jutst>6 of Alexander. Rut this new empire wits, ay we shall 
try to make clear, a political structure differing very profoundly 
ua its nature from tiny of the Oriental cmpiiva dint bad preceded 
it. Croat changes in the texture of human society and in the 
conditions of social in ter'relations had been going. un for some 
centuries. The flexibility and transferability of money wan 
kcoming a power and, like all powers in inexpert Lands, a 
danger in human affairs. It was utter ing the relations of rich 
men to the state and to their poorer fellow-citizens. Thin new 
empire, the Roman empire, unlike all the preceding empires, 
wa* not the creation of a great conqueror. Xo Saigon, nu 
1 kothmea, no Nebuchadnezzar, no Cyrus nor Alexander nor 
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Cluntdracu.pt u, wag its fountain-head. It was made by a 
republic. it. grew by a kind of necessity through new con* 
neutral ini’ and unifying forces that were steadily gathering 
power in'human affairs. 

But first it is necessary to give some idea of the state of affair* 
in Italy in the ecu tariff immediately preceding the appearance 
of Rome in the world's story. 

Before J ,300 ti.0,, that is to say before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, the siege of Troy, and the final destruction of Cnossos. 
but after the time of Amenophts IV, Italy, like Spain, was 
probably *uiJ inhabited mainly by dork white people of Liu* 
men* ftuitlamcnljil Iberian ur jI uiiitcrranejui tari*. This aborig- 
hud population was probably .1 thin ami backward one. But 
already in Itnly, as in Greece, tbe Aryan* were coming south- 
word. By 1,000 a.c. immigrants from the north had settled over 
most of die north and centre of Italy, and, as fn Greece, they 
had intermarried with their darker predecessors and established 
a group of Aryan languages, the llolian. group, more akin to 
the Keltic (GiieJic) than to any other, of which the most inter- 
eating from tilt? historical point of view was that spoken by tiiu 
Latin tribes in tho plains south and east of (he river Tiber. 
Meanwhile the Greeks hud been settling down tu Greece, and 
uow they were tnking to the =*ea and crossing over to South 
Italy and Sicily and establishing themnelves tbure, Subso¬ 
il neatly they established colonies along the French Riviera and 
founded Marseilles upon the site of on older Pkcettician colony. 
Another interesting people also bad Como Into Italy by son. 
These were a brownish sturdy people, to judge from the pictures 
they have left of tbcmselvt-s' very probably thoy were a tribe 
of those ,'Egean “dark whites 1 ' who wars being driven out of 
Greece and Asia Minor and the islands in between by the Greeks, 
We have already told the bit of <'i:dsmb and of the settlement 
of the kindred Philistines in Palestine. These Etruscans, as 
they were called in Italy, were known even in ancient times to 
be of Asiatic origin, and. it is tempting, but probably unjustifiable 
to connect this tradition with the i&neid, die epic ol the Latin 
poet Virgil, in which Latin civilization ta ascribed to Trojan 
immigrants from Asia Minor, (But the Trojans themselves 
were probably an Aryan people allied to the Phrygians.) These 
Etruscan |>coplo co net tiered most: of Italy north of the Tiber 
from tbe Aryan tribe* who wore scattered over that country. 
Probably the Etruscans ruled over a subjugated Italian popula¬ 
tion. 90 reversing the state of affairs in Greece. in which the 
Aryans were upperenMt. 
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The "Western Mediterranean" map may be taken to repre¬ 
sent roughly the state of affaire about 750 b.c., aLw filiowa the 
establishment el the Phoenician traders, of whioh Carthage was 
the chief, along the- shores of Africa and Spain. 

Of ail the poop] re actually in Italy, the Etruscans were by 
far the moat civilized. They built sturdy fortres>ee of the 
Myea-nissn type of architecture; they had a metal industry; 
they used Imported Greek pottery of a very fine type. Tin 1 
Latin tribe* on the other side of the Tiber were by comparison 
barbaric. 



The Latins were still a rude fanning people. The centra 
of their worship was a tom]do to the tribal god Jupiter, upon 
the Alban Mount, as shown in map "Early Litmus" Them 
they gathered for Uu-ir chief festivals very much after the 
fashion of the early tribal gathering we have already imagined 
at Avebury. This gathering-place was not a town; it wan a 
high place of assembly. There was no population permanent !y 
there. There were, however, twelve townships in the Latin 
league. At one point upon the Tiber there wa& a fuel), and here 
there was a trade between Latins and Etruscans. At t,hia 
ford Rome had its beginnings. Traders assembled there, and 
refugees from the twelve towns found an way him and occupation 
at this trading centre. Upon the seven Lilia near the ford n 
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number of settk merits sprang sip, which finally amnbaiinited 
into one city, 

ttimh people Imvs heard the starr of the two brotherS 
Room!iis and Eeimitf, who founded Rome, and the legend of 
how they wort? exposed os infant* aeiiI did fared and suckled 
by & wolL Little value is now attached to ibis tub by modern 
hiauirmna, 'Tha date 753 ia given for the rounding of 
Rome, hut there are Etruscan loinka b&ncatli the Roman Forum 
of a mo oh earlier date than llmt F and the &o-m]kui tomb of 
Romulus hi .*rs an in decipherable Etruscan inscription. 

Hie peninsula of Italy was not then the ami line land of 
vineyards ntid olive orchards it has sine* become. It was 
still a rough country of marsh and forest, in which the farmer* 
erased their daft So and made thesr e [curings. Rome* ou the 
boundary between Latin and Etruscan, was not in a very strong 
portion for defence. At first thrfre were, perhaps. Litin king* 
in Home; t hm it would t*eem the city fell into the bond* of 
Etruscan rulers whose tyrannous conduct led at last to their 
expulsion, and Rom u became a Latro^piakmg republic. The 
Etruscan kings were expelled from Runic in the sixth century 
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I -X, while the successors of Nic budiaduezzar wcr- bv 

the iiiJfonmce of the ilcdes in Babylon, «hib Confucius woe 
coking a king to reform the disorders of Chinn. and whik 
fi.tutanin waa Uiohiog the Aryan Way to faia ditfltdes at 
Benares. 

Oi the struggle liotwttn the Romans and tho Etruscam we 
cannot tell in any detail here. The Etruscans were the better 
armed, the more civilised and the mow- numerous, and it would 
probably have gone hard with the Romans if they had had to 
light them alone. But two dia&^ten; happened to the Etruscan* 
winch so weakened them that the Romans were able M last to 
ifluster them altogether. The first of these was a war with the 
Creel® of Syraouse in Sicily which destroyed tin* Etruscan 
k^)t (-174 b.c. L and the second was a groat raid of the Gunk 
from the north into Italy. These lal ter pcopk swarmed into 
North Italy and occupied tho valley of the Po towards the end 
ol the fifth century n,c., as a couple of centuries later their 
kindred were to swarm down into Greece and Aida Minor and 
f“ tUe in Galatia. The Etruscans were thus caught between 
hummer and anvil, and after a long and intermittent war the 
1.0raana were able to capture Veil, an Etruscan fortress, a few 
mUea from Rome, which had hitherto been a great threat and 
annoyance to them. 

It is to this period of struggle against the Etruscan monarch*, 
the Tacqtiinfi, that Macaulay's Lay* <)/ Ancient Rome, familiar 
lo every schoolboy, refers. 

But the invasion of the Gauls was one uf those couvulnLoca 
°* the nations that leave nothing &a it. has been before. They 
carried their milling right down the Italian peninsula, deval¬ 
uating Etruria. They took and socked Rome (31H) d,c-). 
Avcording to Roman legends—ou which doubt is thrown— 
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the citadel cm the Capitol held out, ond tlifa alao lb© Goula would 
hitTO taken by &urpd£42 at night, if o*rtom geeae hud not been 
awakened by their stealthy movements and act up each a 
© piglin g as i,q arous© Lbg gacrkoiL Aftor that the Grills, who 
wore lU-equippvd for tffige opemtionB, and perhaps suffering 
from JIbbis# in their gawp, were bought off, and deported to 
the northward again; and, though they made subsequent raid*, 
tkev never again reached Lome. 

The leader of the Gunk who sacked I tome was named 
EreonuB, It io related of him that ua t_hf> gold of the ransom 
was being weighed there ^aa #qm» dispute about the justice uf 
the eanntecpoleo, whereupon he dung his award into the ac&lBi 

saying, "V« riclk/ +p (" Wo© to the vanquished ! M ) — % phrtfe 

that has haunted the diUcuBaions of all subsequent ransom- 
nod indriimities down to the present time. 

Kur half a rents try after this experience Rome was engaged 
in a serie« of wars to establish herself at the head of the Latin 
tribes, per Ike burning uf the l-ihcT city bwm to have st'imu- 
Sated rather than crippled her energies. However much site 
suffered, most of her neighbours seem to have suffered more. 
By 21?G 3J,c* Rome was the mistress city of all Central Italy 
from the Amo to south of Naples, Sb^ had conquered i.be 
Efcmsoans altogether, end her boundaries marched with thofle 
of the GouL to the north and with the regions of Italy 
under Greek dominion (Magtro Gratia) to the south* Along 
the Gaulish koundnrv :>Li- had planted garrisons and colonial 
cities, and no doubt it was because of that line of defence that 
the raiding enterpriser of Ike Gaula were defected eastward 
into the Balkan 

After what we have already told of Lhe Mu lory of Greece 
and llie constitutions of her cilice, it will not. surprise the reader 
to haitu that the Greeks of Sicily and Italy were divided up into 
a number of separate city governments, of which Syracuse and 
Tarantula (the modem Taranto] were the chief, and that they 
hud no common rule of direction or policy* But now, alarmed 
at the spread of the Roman power, they looked across the 
Adriatic for help, and found it in the ambitions of Byrrhua. 
the king of Epirus. Between the Roman* and Pyrrhus these 
Greeks of ftlagna Gratia were very much in the aame position 
that Greece proper bad been in between the Macedonians and 
the Persians, half a century before. 

The reader will remember that Epirus j the port of Greece 
that m to the heel of Italy, was the native land of 

Olympiad, the mother of Al e xander. In the kaleidoscopic 
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di&ngBS of ihs map that folio wiki the death jf Akiuruk>r T Epirm 
sumeuinet *rwtunped by Macedonia, somelimes mdo pendent, 
"rials Pyrrhus wb 4 a kimunnn of Alexander the Great, and a 
monarch of ability and enterprise, and he fleenui to havu plnomed 
ii carter of etniqmtct m Italy and Sicily: He oommaruded an 
ii J mint bit- army, iigafoai which the comparatively inexpert 
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Roman lev its could at fins! do little, His army included al l 
tlm established imlitktry doviees of the time, an infantry pbdimx, 
Ihessaliau cavalry* and twenty fight inc elephants from tike 
Ekwt. He muted the Romtutu at Heraclou (3S0 and, 

pressing after them, defeated them .again at AuEculum (L S 7L! n.tf.J 
in thmir cum territory- Hien t instead of pursuing the Romans 
fur tier, he made a truce with them, turned hist attention to the 
"Ubjugution of Sicily, and so brought the sea power of Ciirtiiage 
hito alliance agaiiHt him. For Carthage cuuhi not afford to 
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Lane e strong power established so clode to bef n? Skillj* Rome 
in those days teemed to the CarUrngiiiiaiiB a far let* 
throat than flu: possibility df another Alexander the Great 
ruling Sicily, A CatrimginiiLn ifeet appeared uff tbs mouth of 
the Tiber, therefore, to encourage or induce the Roman* to 
renew Lbu struggle—and Rome and Uartha^e were definite!} 
allied agnimil the Invader, 

Thiif interposition of Carthage was filial to Pyrrhus* Without 
any decisive hut Lie his power wilted, and* after a distui trails 
rcpube in an attack upon the Roman camp of Rene veu turn, he 
Lad to retire to Epirus (275 B.c.). 

It is recorded that when Pyrrhus left Sicily lie said lie left 
it to ho the battleground of Rome and Carthage. He was 
killed three yeara- Inter in a battle in the streets of Argos* 

The war against Pyrrhus wan won by the Carthaginian 
fleet, ami Reims reaped a full half of the harvest of victory^ 
Sicily full completely to Carthage, and Romo vaults down to ilia 
toe and Led of Italy, and looked ncrey* the Straits of Mmina 
m her now rival. In efovun j’flws' time (204 rue.) the prophecy 
of Pyrrhus was fulfilled, and the drift war with Carthage, the 
fLmet ol the three Panic Wars, had begun. ("Punic'* from the 
Latin JPumicu 4 t Qtnhaguxian, i.t. Phoenician.) 

!2 

A New Sort cf Sink. 

But we write 41 Rome ^ and the *'Roman* P M and wo have 
still to explain what manner of people tlueae were who were 
playing a role of conquest that hod hitherto been played only 
by able and aggro^ive Eiion&fvlm. 

Their state was, in the fifth century B.O„ a republic of the 
Aryan .type vary ahnilar to a Greek oriatoorauc republic* The 
earliest accounts of the social life of Rome give m a picture of 
a very primitive Aryan community. fE ln the second half of 
the fifth century before Christ, Rome was still an uri.rtooratic 
uonmumity of free peasants occupying an area of nearly 4Ui) 
square milei* with a population certainly nub exceeding 150,000, 
almost entirely dispersed over the country^idt: and divided into 
oL'venteen districts or rural tribes Most of the families had a 
small holding and & cottage of their own, where father and 
ham lived and worked together, growing earn for the most pari* 
with here and there a strip ol Tine or olive* Their few head 
of cattle were kept at pasture, on Lb* neighbouring common 
land; their clothes and mmple implements of husbandry they 
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made lot tbemMvts at hcutu-. Only nt mm mbt-vafe rind on 
Efiecial occasions would they make their way into fhe Fm tilled 
CUTn. which was tlm centre at once of ibur religion r.n. l their 
government. Here were the temp tee of tLe gods, the hoiiaes ,,f 
the wealthy, and the shops of the artiaaiiu and traders, wImm 
corn, oil, or wine could be bartered in email quantities for r-b!r 
or rough took and weapons of iron.” 1 



This community followed the usual traditions of a division 
into aristocratic and common citizens, who were called in Borne 
patricians and plebeians. These were the citizens; the slave or 
'u it I under bad no more part lu the state than he had in Greece, 
But the constitution differed from any Greek constitution in 
the fact that a great part of the ruling power wus gathered into 
die hands of a body called the Senate. which was neither purely 
a body of hereditary members nor directly on elected and repre- 

* FnrTTTf\ TKa' iff* nfn> -* amt Dcdim of f£im$ 
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sentjjirv.- f^ne. It was a nominated w T and in tho earlier 
|n ejf i it waif nominated solely from Among tho jukUkmi^. it 
Existed before the expulsion of the hints., and in llie trine of tLe 
ting& it was the king who nominated the senators. But after 
the expulsion of the kings (510 u.cO the supreme i^vnroflimi* 
w&a vested In the bauds of two elected filler? the consul* : and 
it wa* the consuls who took over the hnsin^a of appointing 
senators. In the early days of the Republic only patrieiAfiM 
were eligible &a consuls or senators, and the share of the plr- 
beiana in the government consisted mere I y i n a right to Vote 
for the consuls and other public officials. Even for that purpose 
their rotes did not hare the same value as those of Bmr patrician 
follow -cities. But their rotes had at any rate sufEobnt weight 
to induce many of the {iatrici^n candidateB to profess a more or 
lera sincere concern for plebeian grievance*, In the curly pliJisf:* 
of the Roman atete, moreover, the plebeian;? were not only ex- 
duded from public office, but from Intermarriage with the 
patriduri class., The lyimirnstration was evidently primarily 
a patrician affair. 

The early phase of Roman affairs was therefore an arlsto 
cracy ofa very pronounced type, and the interna! history of Home 
for the two centuries and a half between the expulsion of thn 
last Etruscan king, Tarquin the Proud, and rhe beginning of 
the Brat Punic War {&&4 -t.c.), was wry largely a struggle for 
mastery between those two orders the patricians and the 
plebeians. It wn^, in fact, closeJy parallel with the struggle of 
aristocracy and democracy in the city <rales of Greece* and, 
a$ in the ms-? of Grcei^e, there were whole classes m tho com¬ 
munity, alaves, fnMsd daves, improper!led free tnfin, outlunthrrs, 
and the like, who were entirely outside and beneath the struggle. 
Wo have already noted the fetfcitLial ilifferaDe^ of Crick ilgmfr 
crany and what is called democracy in Lhc world tc-day. Another 
misused word is the Roman term proletariat, which in modern 
jargon means oil the unpropertied people In n modem state. 
In Rome the profeiorii were a voting division of fully qualmed 
citizens whose property was lev? than 10,1)00 copper ftsses 
{£575)* They wro an enrolled eh^; their value to the *! Ate 
consisted in their mitring fnmilh^ of citfoeu* ipr&hx =offspring), 
and from their rank? were drawn tht- colonist* who went to fonu 
new Latin cities or to garrison Important points, Rut the 
pmletarii were quite distinct in origin from slaves or freedmeo 
or the miaoHlawnu* driftage of ft town slum, and it h* a great 
pity that modem political diftetmrio® should be confuted by 
an inaccurate um of a term which has nu exact rumleru 
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equivalent and which expresses nothing real in modem social 
classification. 

Lhe mass of ibfl details of tliht struggle between patticiam 
oud plebeians we can afford to ignore in this OuJiitu. It was 
ft struggle which showed the Homans to be a people of a curiously 
shrewd character, never forcing things to a destructive crisis, 
but) bring within the limits of their discretion grasping bard 
dealers. The patricians made a mean use of their political 
mi vantages t<- grow rich through the national com] nests, at the 
expense not only of the defeated enemy but of the poorer 
plebeian whose farm had been neglected and who had fuilen 
into debt during hi* military service. The plebeians wore 
ousted from any share in the uuiiquercd lands, which the paid* 
ciana divided up amung tJiewdvcs. Tltu introduction of money 
probably increased the facili¬ 
ties of the usurer and the 
tb the id tics of the borrowing 
debtor* 

Three sorts of pressure 
won the plebeians a greater 
share in the government of 
the country mid the good 
things that were coming to 
itouui Hi she grew powerful. 

The first of these ( 1 ) wits the 
general strike of plebeians 
IVieo they actually marched right out uf R <iuu\ threatening to 
mnKe a new city higher up tlio IIbur, and twicer this i hi rat prowl 
conclusive. The second method of prepare 1,2) wm tW threat 
of iL tymnny. Ju^t aa in Attica (the. Uttb ftate uf which Athens 
" ;:? capital) 1 ‘eisbxmttifi raisod iilinaelf to power un the sup- 

l*irt of the poorer districts* go there waa to be found in moM 
periods of pletirihin discontent some ambitious man ready to Dgtirti 
^ % kadtr and wrest power from the senate. For a long time tfrtf 
ItouuiU phtricuiiis were cJever enough to beiu every such potential 
Iterant by giving in to & certain extent to tbs plebeian. And 
iiiuiljy i,:j) there were pairj®uui3 big-iiiinded and far-seeing 
enough to irmifft u jkiii the need uf reconciliation with the plebeians 

Thua p In &UB Valerius Fopliuola (3) - the eonsLih enacted 
ijuii, whenever the life or rights of any cEiiziji* wera at strike, 
There shodd he un appeal ham the magiatrat** to the gsneraJ 
assembly. This* Leg Valeria woe ll tha Habeas Corpus of Rome/* 
and it freed the I&gm&n plebeians from the worst dangers of 
c\a&& vindictiveness in the law courts. 
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In 4fr4 n.c. occurred a strike (IJ* "‘Alter the Latin war the 
piT-nri' i>I debt hod become excessive, and the plebeians saw 
with indignation their triends, who hud often served Lire state 
bravely in the legion*, thrown into chains and reduced to slavery 
at the demand of patrician creditors. War was raging against 
the Yobeauis; hut the legionaries, nn their victorious rot-urn, 
refused any longer to obey the i « umiK and marched, Llinugli 
without any dis<sutler, to the Sucred Mount hewei ih*- Anh„« (uj? 
the Tiber). There they prepared to found a new city „ sin* 
the rights of citizens were denied to them hi the old oil^. I he 
piitcicinns were compelled to glvo way, and the ptabehiu*, rc- 
turning to Rome from the Pirtt Beoession, received the privilege 
of having officers of tbdr own, tribunes and ariik*. ' 1 

In 4&U B r c, arose Spiirius Un&$ius fii), a consul who carried 
an Agrarian Law securing public land for the plebeians, But 
the next Year he woi accused of aiming at royal povror, and 
condemned to desth. His law never came into operation. 

Thfctv [allowed a lung struggle on the part of the plebeians 
to have the laws ul [-Lome written down, so that they would no 
linger have to trust to patrihlan memories. In 4^1—45 j < me, 
the law of Uir Twelve Tables was pubiriheth the baths of all 
Homan law. 

But hi order that the Twelve Tables should be form u La tod, 
a committee of ton {the dcctmviralc) was appointed in the place 
of the. ordinary magistrates, A second decern v Irate p appointed 
in succession to the hrst l attempted a sort of aristocratic cuunter- 
revolution under Appiui Claudius. The pie brim ^ withdrew 
aguin r a ticcond time, to the Sacred -Mount, and Appius Claudius 
cqauunited suicide in priori. 

In 44U oftiui a famine, and a second attempt to found a 
popular tyranny upon the popular wrongs, by SpuriuH U&km> 
a wealthy plebeiim, width ended in id* a^aassiiiaiioii. 

After tbt 4*ch of Rome by thu Gauls (Sttu b.o.J. Marcus 
Mikiilmy. who bod been in command of Uio Capitol when the 
BP&* hud ilfcTod it, came forward n« a popular leader. The 
plebciikiifi were suffering severely from the after-war usury; and 
profiteering of the patricians, and were incurring heavy "debt$ 
in rebuilding and restocking tlicir farms. MimUus spent kri 
fortune in releasing de b tors. Eie was accused by the patricians 
of tyrmnous intentions, condemned, and suffered the fate uf 
condemned traitors In Home, being dung from the Tarpeian 
Buck, the precipitous tdge of that same Cupitolinc Hill he had 
defended* 

1 J Wi-iTii, Uitu*ry of }&U\A 14 tfiA £1^14 tf Axyuatiu. 
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In 376 me. Lieiniut, who waa one of the ten tribunes for 
Uic people, te>gau a Jong struggle with the patricians by making 
tortam proposal? caJbd the Licintan Rogafciong, that there 
should be a limit to the amount of public land taken bv any 
single Citiien. ho h aying iwmie for i-vary body, that outstanding 
debts should bn forgiveu without interest upon the repayment 
■ jf the principal. and that henceforth one ,,t Jcsst of The two 
iintisok should he a plebeian. Thin precipitated a ten-year 
-trnggle. The plebeian power to stop business by the veto of 
their represontetiweSf the tribunes, was fully exerted. In 
casea of national citremity it n ils the cuatom t-o set fiQ other 
inagistmte* adds and appoint one leader. the dictator, liouie 
had done such a thing during rimes of military oeceaaitv before, 
but row the patricians set up a 


Dictator in a time of profound 
peace, with l.Lc idea of crush¬ 
ing Lieinius altogether. Thev 
appointed Camillas, who had 
Ijesdeged and taken Veil from 
the Etruscans, But Camillas 
wan a wiser man then his 
supporter*; he hronght about 
a Compromise between the two 
orders in which most of the 
demands of t lie picfieiana were 
conceded (367 n.c,). dedicated 
a temple to Concord, and 
resigned ids power. 

Thereafter i he struggle 
between the orders uluitud. It 


"Mincunf 

ii* rhteujt 
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abated because, among other influences, the social different* 
between patricians and plebeian a were diminishing, Trs-ule was 
coming to Rome with increasing political power, and many 
plebeians were growing rich and many patricians becoming 
relatively pour, Intermarriage had been rendered possible by a 
change in the law, and social interm mure was going on. While 
the rich pM'tf-iana were becoming, if not aristocratic, at least 
oligarchic in Imhits and sympathy, new classes were springing 
up in Rome with fresh interest and no political standing. 
1 artSoularJy abundant were the freed mini, slaves »•( free, for 
'Jus moat part artiiuuis, but some of them trader-, who went 
growing wealthy, Anil the Senate, no lunger a purely jmirietuii 
tHlf ly—since various official po>ilio:t* wvn- now oj in to plebeians, 
and such plebeian ollii-tuih liccame t^iuifon-i— w;v- becoming mm 
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osKtmbh of all tiie w»Hhy, able energetic, and fluent in I 
men in the state. The Roman ™» expand^, and ns it 

expanded these old (floss oppodiwm «f ’-lie early Latin com 
m unity were bectonmg They- were being replace, 

by new oeeoomtioiii and new anlAgoiuams. Rich men of nU 
origins vrere being drawn together into a common internet 
against the commnjUBtic ideas of the poor. 

In 3DQ b,o. Rome was a miserable little ofty on the border? 
«rf Etnute, being sacked by the Cauls; in *.;> tt.c. sbi< «ar 
ruling mill unifying all Italy, from the Amo to the Straits of 
Medina. The compromise of OamflhiB (JKS7 no,} bad put an 
end to interna! dimensions, and left her energies fret- for capansioit 
And the same oncer combination of sagacity and AggreiMnvt* 
M-tiidmess that hnd di>tiugirished the war of her order* at home 
Iin<l enabled her population to worry out a balance of power 
without any- catastrophe, marks her policy abroad. Sbe under¬ 
stood the yn.ltto of allies; she could assimilate; abroad as at home 
ehe could in there ilavs at least ‘giv* and tiiko with a certain 
fnime<a and sanity. ' There lay the peculiar power of Rome. 
By that it wiif she succeeded whom Athena, for example, bad 
conspicuously failed- 

Tht< Athenian democracy sufteredi much from that tiarrow- 
ncss of "patriotism,** which is the ruin of all nations Athens 
was disliked and envied by her own empire because die domi¬ 
nated it in a spirit of civic egotism: her disaster were not fdt 
and shared ns disaster by her snbfoot-citiea. The shrewder, 
nobler Roman eemitore of the great yean of Rome, before ilw 
Hret Funic Wm overstrained her moral strength and began her 
degeneration, were not only willing in the ksM n-tiurt to share 
their privileges with the mass of their own people, but eager 
to incorporate their sturdiest antagonists upon terms uf equality 
with i hem-el ire*. They extended their citizenship cautiously 
iuit nteadily. Some citic;’became Roman, with even a votinu 
share in the government. Others bad self-government and the 
ri gh t to trade tit man y in Rome, without full Roa m eitizeii- 
alijp. Garrisons of full citizens were set np at strategic poinl - 
■.nd colonies with variable privileges csiabkfiiicd amidst the 
purely conquered peoples. The need to keep eommuninatinjis 
oi»n in tliw great and growing mnfis of citizenship evident 
from the first Printing and paper were not yet available for 
intefconree, hut a system of high roads followed Uie Latin 
speech and tim Roman rule. The first of these, the Appian 
Way. ron from Rome ultimately into the heel of Italy, tt 
wiifi begun by the censor A p plus Claudius (who must not bo 
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confused with tho tkcnmvir Appiui Claudius of B oonturv earlier) 
m 312 u.n, ' 


According to a census made to 205 it c., there wore already 
in the Roman dominions, tbit u to aav to IuJv south of the 
Amo t 3W.(MH» ottkous. They all had‘a common interest in 
the welfare of the state: they were all touched a Little with the 

'UliLtted kingship of the republic. Tliii was, wo have to note 

“® “““Wy new tiling in the hid lory of mankind. All «m~ 
naeridikstates and kingdoms end empires hitherto had been 
<!01 Humilities l>>* mete obedience to some haul, some monarch 
upon whose moods and character the public welfare was hdu* 
tislj dependent, -No republic had hitherto succeeded hi beinu 
anytJdng more than a city state. The so-esJkd Athenian 

luopire wit* dimply a city State directing its allies and its 

cities. Ill a few dccudba the Roman republic was 
destined to extend its citizenship into the valley of the Po, to 
na ftiuh to the kmtired Gmik, replacing their language by JLstin 
ftntl to act up a Latin city, AquHels. nt the very hand of the 
Adriatic Sea. In S» u.c J1 free iubaUtimta of'Italy became 
ibruma citliens; In jt.n. 212 the oifcbensliip wan extended to flU 
imu mm in ttuf 

1 :i; - «traordin*iy political growth wu* inanifcwtly the 
pecuniar of all modern states of tho western type, It i# ^ 
^ resting to die political student, therefore, us a carboniferous 
HaipLillian or ;ut arthmopteryx to the student of zoological 
utwfclop-ncm. It is the primitive type of the now dominant 
r * tii esperuatcoa throw light upon all subsequent political 


One natural fiwuk of thin growth of a dwnocrfwy of hundreds 
r thousands of cithern scattered over the greater part of Italy 
was the growth In power of the Senate, Then? had been in 
■!)& development of the Roman cunstitudcn a variety of Jorms 
w the popular assembly. the plebeian assembly. lLv assembly 
; v msaembly by conturiw. and tin? like, miu which 

\™y we ciiimot ent<^r her® with aay f ull n aan.? Lm the idea wan 
-Uibhtxl that with ilit> popular assembly lay tiiu power ui 
L^tiatkig it fa to be noted that there was a mtt of parallel 

govemment in This system. The ansomhfy by tribes or bv 
^-attirite was an assembly of tho whole citizen body, patrician and 
pc eiou together; the assembly of the plebeians was, of coarse, 
? u “^tubiy only of the plebeian class. Each Lusembly had 
’’■a OWU officials; the fanner, the etmsuk, etc.; the latter, the 
unes. While Kerne wa* a little state, Twenty miles square, 
wag possible to assemble some thing like a ropn-tentative 
0* 
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gathering of the [»Qple. but it will be manifwi tbj*£rtth 
m. of cainmuinaatiwi existing tu XWy at that tune. it nfl 
flow imw^ble for the gnat balk of the ctonon* eveo to 
theiuf-Wen inEormad of what was &>mg oti ut Koine, much 
t <( auv effective pari in political life tWe- Ansteiln, u> hit 
Pvliiiu, had already pointed out the virtual diseidmne lament 
o! voters who lived out of die city and were preoaottpied with 
agricultural pursmu, and tbi* tort of dweafraoehi^ent by 
snothanLcal difficulties applied W lhe vu»i mujor-tv of Roman 
eitiT'.ens. With the growth of Rome an unanticipated weakness 
crept into pot ideal life through these cause*, imd the papular 
as4mblv treirame more and more a gathering of pubncol hack- 
anrl the dtv riffraff, and less and less a representation ol the 
crdinarv worthv eiiixemn Thu popular assembly «*»<* <*»««* 
u> power and dignity in the fourth century «-0. htom that 
ivsriod it vtetulily declined in influence, and the now ijenate, 
which wu> no longer a patrician body', with a homogeneous and 
UII ike whole a noble ‘tradition, but n body ol noli men, «*- 
twaaS totoa , powerful officials, bold adventurer and the like, 
poreubd by a strong disposition to return to the idea of bore- 
ditary qualification, became for three centuries the ruling power 

m the Roman world. _ . 

There are two devices air id? known to the world wlncli 
m i„ht have enabled the popular government -i Rome to go on 
rlcwUipius Invalid its climax in the days of Apjrine Cl iudiut 
tin, Censor. at the close of the fourth eenrarj b,c.. but neither 
of them occulted to tlie Roman mind. The first of these devices 
inn* ,i proper usf of print. In our account td early iVtollutra 
n e Lave idrc&dy remarked upon the rtrange (act that prill red 
Lu-iuki did noL come into the world in the fourth or third century 
If I , This account of Roman affairs farces u« to repeat that 
mmvrk. To the modem mind it is clear that a widespread 
popular government demands, ls u iiooesaiLry eoudition lor 
health, a steady supply of correct information upon public 
allilire to all the citizens and « tunintunnucc of interest. The 
{mriuhr govern me i it* in the modem states that have «prung 
up uu either aids of th« Atlantic during the last two centuries 
have lieca possible only through the mure or less honest and 
tInfrough ventilation of public affairs through the press. Hut 
in ItaJv the only way in which the government at Rome could 
cummuiiicato with any body oi its ritirens elsewhere by 
eeiiduiu a herald, and with the individual Citium it could hold 
no communication by any means nt ali- 

'Iho second device, for which the English ate chiefly re- 
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sponsible in ill# history of mankind* vrhicb the Roman* never 
used* was- the alnu>*t equally obvious tine <>f representative 
government. For the old Popular Assembly tin itt threefold 
form) it vf'-'uld have been pebble to hare substituted a gathering 
of delegate. Later on in history, the English did. m the state 
grew, realize this necessity * Certain men, the Knight? of the 
Skire, were called up to Westminster to sped; and vote for 
local fading, and were more or less formally elected for that 
end. The Roman situation seems to u mod urn mind to have 
called aloud for such a modd] cation. It was never made, 

The method of assembling the com ii i« trifmta (ono of the throe 
main forma of the Popular Assembly) was by the proclamation 
of a herald, who wos necessarily inaudible in moat of Italy, 
&evimt«u days before the date of the gathering. The augura, 
the priests of di vino Eton whom Romo had inherited from the 
Etruscans. examined tke entmib of sifermciat benats on the 
night before the actual assembly* and if they thought fit to Bay 
that Iheso goty [Hjftenta wens unfavourably the com din tribuia 
ilijptr&ed. But if the augurs reported Lkat the livers were 
propitious, there was a great blowing of boms from the Capitol 
and from 3 he walla of the city, and the j^scrubly went on. It 
was held in the open Air, either in the little Pomnl beneath Ike 
Capitol or in a still smaller recess opening cut of the Forum* 
nr in the military ODeroking ground, the Campus Martins* now 
rbe most crowded part of modern Rome, hut then an ojton 
^pace. Business began at dawn with prayer. There were 
no seats, and thi^ probably helped to raeuncilL* the citizen to 
f l-t fc nde that overything ended at sunset* 

After the opening prnver came a duciiosion of the measures 
to be considered by the I9pn% and the propoeala before 
Use minting wen- mad out. Is it not ostmiLbihmg that there 
no printed copies distributed ? II any copte* were himdcd 
■UiMut. they must have been in manuscript, .ind Kuril copy 
must have been liable to errors and deliberate falsification* No 
question^ suiem to have been allowed, but pm an- individual:? 
niigiit address the gathering with the permission of the prodding 
magistrate. 

The multitude then proceeded to go into enclosures like 
cattle-pens, according to thou- tribes, and each tribe voted 
upon the measure under consideration. Tlte decision was then 
E *keo nm by the majority of the citizens, hut by the majority 

tril^ea, and it was announced hy the heralds. 

TW Popular Assembly by centuries, cmniiix e*ni*tri(titt 9 was 
T ery rim liar in ite character, except that instead of thirty-five 
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tribes there were, in tbo third century ».o„ 373 centuries and 
there was » sacrifice «* well - prayer to begin wrtiuJB* 
centuries, originally military (lil*; the M hundreds uf pnmdve 
English local government}. had long amre lost any connection 
vith the number one hundred. Some contained only a few 
people; same very many. There were eighteen centimes of 
knights (equites). who were originally men m a position to 
maintein a home «id serve in the cavalry. * ^"f h U /" ; h ? 
Italian knighthood, Ute knighthood in England, become a 
VU W distinction **f no military, mental, or moral algmfiwuwre. 
(Three eunjtes became a very imimrtttnt class as Lurne traded 
and grew rich: for a time they were the real moving class in the 
community. There was as little chivalry- left aniong them at 
last ju. there is in the “honours list" knights* of Eiig mi 0 
to-dav. The senatore from about 200 D.C, were excluded from 
trade The equite* became, there fore, the great business m*n> 
nworiatom. and as jnMkitni they fanned the tait*,) lh ^ 
were, in addition, eighty (!) centuries of wealthy njcnfworth 
over l LK> r 0LH‘ ns*:s), twenty-twu .«f men worth over te.PW asstS, 
and to on. There were Lwo centuries each of mochanics and 
mimciana. mu I the pralrfaru made up one century. 1 hb decision 
in the anJiiJiu caduHam was by the majority of centuries, 

Jji U miv wonder that with the growth of the Roman M.atc 
und ilm complication of its business, power shifted back from 
fttch a Popular Assembly to the Senate, which whs a com- 
narativclv compact body varying Iks tween three hundred na a 
minimum, und. at the utmost, nine hundred m«ibt« tto which 
,t wsr raised by Caw), men who hud to dt. with aitaire and 
hie business, who know each other more nr tee*, and had a 
tiTuiitinn of government and policy 1 The fitovcr of nominating 
and calling up the senators vested in the Republic first with the 
consul*, wid whom w#» time after, “centre" were created, 
and man v of the powers of the consuls had lawn tramfemd te 
them, tJir-v were also given this power, Apphu i imidiud. CHIC 
of the first of the censors to exercise it, enrolled fnwdmen in 
Oil' tribe? and culled son* of freeilmer to th>- Senate, out ilufi 
was a shocking arrangement, to the conservative instincts of the 
tina^: the consuls would not rwnigniit* hi* t nost 

censors fS04 n.c.) set aside hit invitation*, Hi* attempt, 
however, serves to show how far the Senate had progressed 
treni it* original condition as » purely patrician body Like 
the contemp orary British Horn* of Lords, it had become a 
gathering ftf bis business men, energetic politicians, successful 
at iren Inters, great kudowncre. and the like; its jutrician digmtj 
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WMi* a ffi^urcgqiic sham. but, unlike tin- British Houac of hank, 
it was unakwkttii legally by anyihuig but tho hieffiment Popular 
Assembly wu h&Vti already describes! and by tip tribunes dec ted 
by die pj&hoiuLi assembly, 1U Jiigiil control over the cousub 
^nd proeonsiib i?u nnl great; it bad JJtlb executive power; 
but in ita prestige mid oxjirmmco by its ttreiigth and mil uv nee, 
rbe interests of ie.-: members were* rmturully antaguni&tic to the 
uitnrefltw of the general body of citizens* but for rk>me gcneiai.iotjii 
that great mass of ordinary men was impotent to express 
dissent from the proceeding* of this oligarchy* Direct popular 
govern iinuit of ti state larger than a city state had already failed 
1 lie reform In Italy, bctuni-du i±s ye& tiiene wo* no pub] he education* 
nu jjit^4 p ami mi reprcttiihttire system- it bad fatled through 
Lboae mere mtahiiTitcnl difficulties before the first Funic War, 
But its appeanmee in i*£ enormous interest. 21 * thu first appear 
■nice of a *efc of pmbkms with which the whole political 
intdli^uuce of the i%urld wrest ha ni ihc p recent time* 

ITjff Senate met imialEy in n Senate if it use in the Forum, 
but on special oooLU&om it would be failed to meet in this or 
’hat totnpJc; and when it bad to deal with foreign ambassadors 
■:■ Us own gone rain (who were not allowed Lo enter the city while 
m PQmjiittnrfr of troops], it assembled in tb^ Campus Marinis 
outside the wahb. 

§3 

Tie CarihntjinUtn JhrpuUiG vf Rick Men. 

h baa been nnce&SMy to deal rather fully with the political 
true taro of rJie Rvman republic because of ita immense im* 
porfcauev to this day* The constitution of Carthago neyd not 
detain its long. 

Itiiiy under Rome wna a republican country; Carthage was 
Thai much older thing, a republican city. Sim hud an "empire/* 

Athens hud Oil "empire/* of tributary -vluek did not 

love ber, and alte hmi a groat and naturally disloyal imlustrial 
slave population* 

In the city there were two eiected "kings/ J as Aristotle 
‘ db them, the mffetea, who were really equivalent to the Homan 
wn - ^i tlwir Semite name wus the same as that used for the 
d - vi^h yudff€$. There was an impotent public assembly and a 
=*nate of lending poraoinig^; but two commutes of this 
aaminally abated, but elected by easily eonUoUed methods, 
ltie Hundred ami Four and the Thirty, really constituted a 
oloeo (Jigamhy of the rteliost and moat hdlu&atiai man* They 
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told a, link- ** the* C«ald to Wr alii* 

ftn d eomulted lU* ■* l.tilc u pO**^- Uie> J^^hSS 

b which the welfare of Ctathage ***■ no douU, »™«" 

to the iff vantage- of their own g^M»- m ri—r 1 -" ™ 

now men or novel mean**. and oonfifknt ihM. * «ftasceno^ JJ 
that had bated two c*ntune» aunt he ui the very mi 
things 

5 * 

J7i« Firaf -Punic fFor. 

li would he iuteresUng. and not altogether «dk, to speculate 
w Jt mkht have happened to mankind if Row and CuLhago 
I < iJG,, KftUsd their difference* and nuuk a permanent 
ric h, ^ « world. If Almander the Great had 
lived he might have come westward and driven tht*y i«o 
mvm into such a fu*»on of interests. Rut tbat wo^d not 
have suited tho private schemes and epkttidmux of the Martha 
oinian oliearohv. and the new Senate of greater ftumo wbj* 
now -rrow mu food of the taste of plunder and coating cevekjuu 
eves the State of Medina upon the Urlhagimanl*^- 

Bronfi m Sitllv They were covetous, hut they wwe ufr^d of 
the CnrtUiiginiau oia-power* Homan popular patriotism, 
kntttncr «ua nl^ iuatuufl find fearful rt nit * 

J 1 *’ luciiiH-d to count the cost of a conflict, Thu illume ■ 

£*££ uTtomrf ..pon ta« MLd §»*«. l-u. g»4> 

eleven veais. hut Home ™ ril« for what is called ui modern 
political jargon an ■‘offensive di-feiuuvc war. Ihe occasion 

Ur ° At ^that tune Sicily wad not completely *» Garth iigiruan 
lumdj. The eastward end was still unuer the power of the 
king of Syraeuiw, life*. a *,rector of tlwfc Itan m* 
whom 1'iaU. had gene a. reefed court pinWpher. A hud 
of Lanark* who had in the service of byiuu® **l#d 

Messina (SSff A-C.l. and raided the trade of bynetuo aa 
thTt at last Uiero was forced to take measure to «uppm* them 
i-tjii e c,). Thereupon Carthage, which waa also vitally eoii- 
cerntHi in the oppression of piracy, came to Ms md, and pm m 
i CurtJiagiuku prison at Utfrttt. This was an ivltpgetLcr 
JLtifinbfe proceeding; Now tint Tyn- lurd been destroyed, 

SfSSrJZX g^Jbn .4 «* Saw u the Meditorrancun was 
Oirthago, arid the «uppreftsiou of PW woe her task by habit 

wftll £tii bv Iraditioii- , t 

Tbye pirates of Mesdna appealed to Rome, and the accumu’ 
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Inline Jen lousy and fear of Carthage decided the Roman people 
tn help thorn. An expedition was dispute lied to Molina under 
the consul Appins Claudius (the third Appina ('tan din* we Lave 
had ta mention in this history). 

So began the first of the most wasteful and cli^tnuu series 
of wan that ha* ever darkened the history' of mankind. But 
this in how one historian, soatrd with the fantastic political 
ideas of our tithe*, is pleased to write of this evil expedition: 
"The Romans knew they wen- entering on w:ir with Carthage; 
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bti( the political instincts of the people were right, for a Cartfuv- 
t'inNtii garrison on the Sirilinn Straits would have been a 
tlnngeroua menace to the peace of Italy.'* So they protected 
the peace of Italy from this “menace" by a war that lasted 
nearly a quarter of a century I They wrecked their own slowly 
acquired politic il mom/ in the process. 

The Romans captured Measinn, and Hiero deserted from the 
(•nrthflriaians to the Romans. Then for some lime the straggle 
‘'Cnfcrcd utjou the town Agrigentmn, Thin the Roman-* htoepk, 
nmS a period of trench warfare ensued. Both sides suffered 
greatly from plague and irregular supplies; the Romans lost 
M.OOtt men; but in the end I2b2 u.c.) the Grirthaginians evacuated 
f, ic pines and retired to their fortified towns on the western 
foABt of the blond, of which Lily ken m was the chief. These 
they could supply easily from the African maiitlanil, and, ns 
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| (!ltg « tuck ^ Baccjidantry held, they w«id wiuu^t any 
Roman effort aeamst them. 

And now a’now and Ten ratrwirimary phase of the war 
began- The Roman* came out upon ite sea and to iJie 
astonishment of the Carttegwibu* and thameelves. defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet. Since the days of b^aue them bed 
been a considerable development of n«al eretetecture. Jhen 
U 10 ruling type of hatilcahip was n trireme, a pU? with thn-e 
hunks (rows* of oars; now the leadmg Carthnpnion batusship 
wni, a auin-im reme, » much bigger guile? with five haute of 
oars, which could run or shear the oar* of nny feebler vvsst-L 
The Romnns ted eowe into the war with nc* mich ship ping- 
N T uw die? set to work to build qaimfuemmes, bwng ludped. 
it U said in their designing by or..- or ihr^i Carthaginian 
vessel* coming ashore. In two months they butll a hundred 
nuinquetomes and thirty triremes. But they ted no skilled 
navigators no esprrieocefl oarsmen, and thc» dehoumc^fc they 
remedied partly with the aasliitasee of their Greek ntbee and 
rmrliy bv the invention of new Lieiice, Instead of relying 
upon riming or breaking Ihu «iu» of the ndvcreoiy which 
demand. 4 mote scamamhip than they possessed, they headed 
to board the enemy, and they constructed a sort of long tlruw- 
bridge on ibetr ships, hrfd up to a mast by a pulley, end with 
Swoptlng-houks and spites at the end They it lx. \vM tteu 
Libya with soldiers. Then 'he Cnrlhaputan rammed or 
swept alongside, thi* conmt, os it was called. «mld te let down 
and* the tmardem could «WWUJ aboard liun. 

Simple os this device wm, it proved a complete success. H 
changed the coimse of the war and the fate of the world, lhe 
firaail ammuit of invention needed to counteract the mnm* 
was not apparentlv within the compass of the Owthaproan 
mlem. At the tettlc of Myte (SOU b.C ) the Romans gamed 
their first naval victory and captured nr destroyed Afty *ww is 
A t the great battle of Ecnomus (280 a.C.)* ‘ probably the 
greatest naval engagement of tnttadtar."* m which seven or 
«iaht hundred big ships were engaged, the tsirttegmians phoned 
tluar thri- had learn* nothing from their former di^ur 
According to rule they out-mu nmuvred and should tev.- 
defeated the Homiu*. hut the cornu again defeated them. 
The Romans **nk thirty mis awl capered irfxtydour. 

Thereafter thp war witfi ccuviinutd with violent nut tmt turns 
of fortune, but with a eontfnutru* demonstration of the 
greater energy. solidarity, md Initiative of the Romans. Alter 
l,J, Will*. Iti **’y <J /?■*“ " tht IHbUK <|f (m/uriM, 
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Ecnomus the Kamuns invaded Africa by *-■* tl nrl Rent an 
inaiiflicientir supported army, which after many mjcoesse# and 
the capture of Tunis (within ten mile* of Carthage) was com- 
pictelj driMted, I hey lost their scd (^'icndantr thrnugii a 
atonn, and regained it by building a second fleet of two hundred 
and twenty elaps within three months. They captured Palermo, 
and defeated a great Carthaginian army there (231 b.c.}. 
capturing one hundred and four elephants, anti making such a 
triumphal procession into Rome m that city had nwrar seen 
Infore. They mi !l= an tmtaaptlbl siege or Litvbamm, the 
chief surviving (Inrthaginian stronghold in Sicily.’ They lost 
•Jjeir second fleet in a great. naval battle at Drepanmti f24lf e.c.i 
losing one hundred ami eighty out of two hundred and ten 
Tsaeln; arid a third iltel of one hundred snfi twenty battleships 
ritul eight hundred transport* was Jort in the same year r *nlv 
m battle and partly in a storm. 

t ® ®r seven years a sort of war went on between the neatly 
exhausted combatants, a war of raids and feeble negis, during 
which the Carthaginians had the best of it at sea, Then by a 
East supreme effort Romo launched a fourth, fleet of two hundred 
■ivyls, and defeated the lust strength of the Carthaginians at Lite 
hmUe of the .Egntian Ldre (2-11 a,c,l—after which Carthage 
'■-40 n,c,) sued for peace. 

r o ’^ terms of this peace, all Sicily, croup t for the dominions 
o: Hicronf Syracuse, became an estate** of the Roman people. 

] here was iiij such process pf a^irniiaiiou os had been practised 
in Italy; Sicily became a con nut-red provto,^. paying tribute 
"-nd yielding profit like tin- provinces of the elder empires. And. 
m addition, Cartiwge paid a war indemnity of 3,200 talents 

i --j flJljftOt)}* 


§3 

Colo the Elder and the Spirit of Cato , 

l or twenty-two year* there was peace between Rome and 
’ ' ar *' ll Ha° It waa peace without prosperity. Both combatants 
'^re ji-iffcring from rise want and dsoorgitnizaLion that folluw 
mituralJy and necessarily upon all great wars. The territories of 
i.mhage h'*d with violtmt disorder; the returning soldiers 
eoiiid not, their jiay, ami mutinied and looted; the land went 
‘r cultivated- Wo read of horrible cruel tit* in the suppression 
; the3e ,r ouL.l,-; by HFimiltar, the Carthaginian general; of men 
wmg crnodiDd by the. thwiwnd Sardinia,’ ami Corsica resulted. 
" peace of Italy" war scarcely happier, The Gauls row 
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wvd mn raked south; they were defeated, ftu.l 40/WO of them 
hilled at Telamon. It is manifest that Italy wa incomplete until 
it reached the Alps. Roman «>Imure wen- planted m the valley 
of the Po, and the great northward artery, the \ la Flamuim. was 
bfirun Bui it nJhowfl t h& tnnral ami inttUwtual degradation o- 
this post-war period, that, whw the Cauls were threatening 
Rome, httrnon sacrifices were proposed and earned out Ihe 
old Carthaginian sou lav was broken up — it may Have fcm 
h Ifish aw\ monopolistic. but it was at least orderly—(be Adriatic 
swarmed with Illyrian pirates, and. m the result oi a nuxm-l 
ari^inp out of this state of affairs, Elyria. after two wars, had to 
be aiSiovcd as a second ■‘province.” By sending *xp*to*oi* 
tr, annex Sardinia and Comic a, which were Carthacimun pro¬ 
vinces In revolt, the Roman* prepared the way for the txwonrl 

PU The First Panic Wat had tested and demonstrated the relative 
strength of Kamo, said Cart huge. With A little more wisdom 
on cither side, with a little more magnanimity on flic part of 
Home, there need never have l>oen a renewal of the straggle. 
But Rome was ah ungracious conqueror. She sowed Corsica 
rvnd Sardinia on no just grounds, she uicrejired the indemnity by 
I ,E00 talents, she eel a limit, the Ebro, re Carthaginian devdop- 
nlente in Spain. There was a strong party in Carthage, led by 
Hanno. for the propitiation of Rome. but it *M luituml that 
many Carthaginians should come to regard their nature] adversary 
with a dcsjMiirmg hotrod. 

Hatred is one of the passions that can master a life, and there 
is a type of temperament very prime to it. ready to see life in 
terms of vindictive melodrama, ready to find stimulus ami 
flatirfactiDTi in frightful demonstrutitma of “justice” and revenge. 
The Ham and jealousies id the squatting-placc ami the ™vc 
fctill tear their dark blossoms in our lives; we are not four hundred 
L-pneratlOns vet from the old Stone Age Great wi 4 rg. a*< -11 
Enropo kn™*. give this "Imting” temperament the utnuwt 
scop.- and the creed and pride and mieltv that the First Fume 
War bad released were now producing a rich crop of nuti-foreigrt 

monomania. The outstundifi# figure upon the ridw of Carthage 
was a great general and iiciioinistrotori llftniilfdi Barra. ■' lio now 
eel bitiiself to circumvent and shutter Rome. He was the 
father-in-law of Hu^dmhal and tire father of a boy Etanuihal, 
destined to he the most dreaded enemy that ever scared the 
Roman Senate. Th- most obvious- course Wore Cart base was 
,he ntxmstmcttoTi of it* fleet and naval administration. onrl 
r’rn.- recovery of sea. imwer, hut this, it would seem, Ftemikar 
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uulrJ iK.-l A* jjii alternative lie (Ts*il ved to organize 

^piLjn us l lie Lute of n laud attack U|mn ttalv. Me went T,o 
.-.pam as governor m 2M n.c., and Hannibal totaled afterwards 
tLat hia fattier then—be was .t boy of eleven—made lum tot 
disiithleBS hostility to the Homan power. 

This quasi-insane concentration of the gifts and Jives of the 
Uarca family upon revenge is lint one instance of the nawowing 
^ . cmhitternje^t fif lif® that Lhe Presses and tiuivcn^l 
"* of this great strug^Io produced in the minds of men 

v quarter of a century of war bad left the whole western world 
mitsETnbk and hur-h WMle the dbvcn-vcjir^&id Hannibal wa* 
tajv-u- his vow of undying hatred, there vtm nmmog about a 
firtuliomic of 
iLisctdam 11 ^mn || 
but probably verv 
LiErngn^ablv r= i ill 1 i 
uf two, named 
Marcus Poroina 
i Vta. Tbi $ boy 

Uvotl to be eighty* 
dvw ymm old, and 
his ruling pardon 
a«mpfo iiiiVcr boeti 
hatred for any 
unman bappineas 
Uut 0«;n. He was a go>d saldit-r. and bad a successful politicnl 
oaieOT. He held a command in Spain, and distinguished himself 
■ his otuoHitsi. He posed as a champion of religion and public 
morality, and under this convenient cloak carried on a lifelong war 
o^iinEt every thing that was young, gracious, or plca&nut, Who* 
,,IT relist'd Lis jealousy incurred his moral dtoapprovid He wa-i 
energetic in the support and administration of nil laws against 
ore®;, against Uio personal adornment of women, against enfccrtain- 
Menitr and treo discussion. He was so fortunate as to be made 
^-.'tsur, which gave him great power over the private lives of 
p ublia people. He w as thus able to ruin public opponents through 
'■fi' attf seamlnlji. He i-srpelfod Manlius from ihc; Senate for giving 
lj: ‘ w ife a kiss in tbe daytime in the eight of their daughter. He 
|>cr 5 enii.cd Greek literature, about which, until into in life, he 
^ totally ignatum. Then he read and admired Demosthenes, 

, wrutc m I^tin upon agriculture and the ancient and lost 
QrtrteB of Rome, from these writings much light is thrown 
his gnaUtigg, Que nf his Maxima was that when a slave 
Win-, not sleeping he should bo working, Another was tiiat old 
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o«n and *Luv<* should betold off. tie left the war hope tUul 
bed earned him fern# Wb Spanish «INM 
when be returned to Italy, in ordet to mtb flight. He bated 
Mtber people a Mrdmm. and «* off the a up ply uf water for garden 
u*: in Aome. Alter eiitortmnmg company when darner wns over 
Lc would go out to correct «iy n^ligomw in the service with 
s, leather thong. He nditiiled his i»vu virtues very greatly, and 
insisted upon them in hia writings. There was * ffg jg 
Thermo p via ugaitwt Antiouhus the Great, oi winch he wrote, 
"those who saw him charging the enemy, touting and puminng 
Uwm. declared thuL Cato owed leas to the people «l l*ome than 
the p^ple of 1W owed to Cato. ’ 1 1« hi* old age Cato became 

lascivious and misconducted himself with a woman elnyo. Fmady, 
when his son firotated again*! this disorder of their joint house¬ 
hold hr married a Young wife, the daughter of hi* secretary, 
who was not in a position to refuse liis offer, OYJu* Lecure m 
•ho woman slave is uwt told. Probably he eohl hut.) Una 
compendium of nil the old Roman virtues died at an advanced 
«e. n*pec tod and feared. Almost Ida last public act woe to 
urge on the Third Punk Wur and the final destruction of Carthage. 
He had gone to Carthage - a commissioner to settle certain 
differences between Carthage and Kuimdia. and be had been 
shocked ami horrified to find some evidenced or prosperity and 

rveii of happkttffla in that country* 

From the time of that visit onward Uto concluded every 
s trteob ho made m the Senate by croaking out. Ddwfa at 
6’iwiAujjo'' I Carthage must be destroyed 

Such was the type of •"»■> that ruse to prcunimmoo in Rome 
diirinr the Punic struggle. such was the antagonist of Hsntubal 
and the GftrthaginUn retoacAe, and by 1dm and by Hannibal we 
ntft v lodge the tone and quality uf the ag®- 

’Djo twa grc»t powtrii, and lUime paxftAps more tiiaii 

t'aithiU'!.', v.ere strained mentally and morally by the stresses of 
,i. First War. The evil side of life was uppermost. T he histtwy 
u { tiie Second and Third Punic Wars <-l? to -t>I and 14*J to 146 
n c } it is pi-d" is nut the history of perfectly tana peoples* U 
uadSaeuM for historians to write of the political instinct* ' <d 
rfic Itonmin. or Uirtliogtiuana* yuito other mstmuta were Iooob. 
The isd eyes cm the mictsi-raJ ape? had coma back into ik& wood. 
It was a tune when reasonable men were howled down or mur¬ 
dered; the true spirit of the ago is shown in the eager examination 
for sores and portrait* ul the alill quivering livers of those human 
victims who were sacrificed in Rome during the panic before the 
t PJntWBh, W» V hS*. 
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batth* nf 1 ■ 'amfih The Wcstr-ru world wa=. Indeed black with 
homiinitial mnnnrnaim. Two |jre*t peoples, hnth Terr oncesjwrv 
tfl the world's development, felt foul of one another, and at I ait 
Rome succeeded in murdering Cert huge. 

5 * 

The Second Punk War. 

W* can oniv tell very briefly here of the partIrtildes of the 
' -ermr! and Third Punic War*. We have told liew TTamikar 
**e™ari to organise Spain, and how the Romans forbade him to 
r, f’ Sj5 the Ebro, He died in 22 H b.c., and was followed by his 
non-id-law Haadrnhal, who was assassinated in 2"} n.c., and 
mnseeeded by Hannibal, who wiw now twenty-six. The notnal 
w tr wue precipitated by the Romans making * breach nf their 
nwn regulation*, and interfering with affairs arrath of the Ebro. 
Whereupon Hannibal marched straight through Lhe south of 
Gant, and crossed the Alps (2IS b.c.) into Italy 

The history of the next fifteen Venn* h the story of the moat 
brilUarrt and futile mid in history. For fifteen years Hannibal 
iisld out in Italy, victorious and urieon t \tiered The Roman 
licremU were no match for the Carthaginian, and whenever 
they met him they were beaten. But one Roman general, 
f' Cornelius Soiuio. had the strategic sense to take a course 
r liat robbed all Hannibal’s victories of fruit. At the outbreak 
<if ■ he wur he lied hern sent hv sea to Marseilles to intercept 
Hionfbal; he arrived three days late, and instead of pursuing 
■ini. he on his nrmy into Spain to cut up Hannibal "s supplies 
md rein force nieiuri. Throughout all the subsequent war there 
remained this Rom up army of Spain between Harm Ibal and Lis 
hftfc; Hr was left "in the air," incapable of conducting sieges 
or estabibhirg conquest*. 

W henover ha met the Romans in open fight he beat them. 
He gained two great victories in North Italy, and won over (Jus 
Mauls to his side. Ho pressed south into Etruria, and ambushed, 
^UTOnnded, mid completely destroyed a Roman army at Lake 
Imrimeno. In 2IH n.o he was assailed by a vastly superior 
Roman force under Varro al Carnim, anil destroyed it utterly. 

!' ifty thousand men are said lo have been killed and ten thousand 
^rtsoiiere taken. He was, however, unable to push on and capture 
item* Itocause lit- had no siege equipment, 

. Conn® produced other fruits. A largo part of Southern 

‘ 1 .y enme over to Hannibal, including Papua, the city next 
m tiixe to R<iim, and the Macedonians allied themsdees with 
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him Moreover, Hicro of Syracuse, the faithful ally of Rome, 
, v;i - „n» and his successor Hieronymus turned over to the 

Quthfiginian^. The Tomans carried on the W however, with 
e«At lough nese and resolution; they refused to wuh 

Hannibal after Canine. they pressed ft flow hut finally successful 
blockade and siege of Capua, and a Roman army tet itself to 
rsrtuee BvttOiue. The siege of Syracuse is chiefly memorable 
for the brilliant indentions of the philosopher Archimedes, which 
loitg held the Homans at bay. We have already named this 
Archimedes as one uf the pupils and corresprmdente of U» 
school of the Alexandrian Museum. He was bl od rn the final 
sTonu of the town Tarentum *20® ».C.). Hannibal a obrf port 
and menus of eupplv from Carthage, at last followed SyracuM 
(212 n.c.) and Capua (211 n,c.) r and bifi communications l*se*m» 

also was wrested bit by bit from the Carthaginian 
tfth, men at last reinforcement* for Hannibal under hss 
brother tfasdrubal (not to be confused with bw brother-in-fe w 
of Urn same name who was a*w*uiated) struggled timingb into 
Italy, thev ^ delved at the battle of the Mourns (20. 

B 0 \ „,<] the fiiit news that came to Hannibal of the disaster 
was'the hiioked*Aft head of bis brother thrown into bis 

^"xliere dr*i TbinniboJ was blockaded into Calabria, the heel 
..f Italy Hv hnd no forces for further operations of any magni¬ 
tude and be returned at last to Carthage in tiim to command 
tin* CartluHrinianH in lh& last battle of i he war. 

nun , ] u at battle, the buttle of Zama (202 e.c ). waa fought 

close to Carthage. , . 

It wa« the find defeat Hannibid expurtencotl; and so it is 

well to give a little retention to the jwwwUty of his conqueror. 
Mcipio Afriomw the Eider, who stands out Ln lustorv && iv very 
fine gentleman indeed, it great soldier and a generous man. We 
Wo already mr.-ntiouul ft certain P. Cornelius Scipio who struck 
ftt Hannibal's ben* in Spain; this was his son; until after /am* 
this i?jjj hum the *=amt lDimc of P. < omeljufl Scipio, and than 
the surname of Afrtcafluu wm giren linn. (Tbn younger Kcipio 
African us, Scipio Alrionnua Minor, who was Inter to end the 
Third Punic War. waa the adopted son of the twin of tMii 
Scipio Africans the Elder.) Stipin Afrirwm* wan everything 
tlrnt aroused the distrust, hatred, and opposition of old -fashioned 
Bonjan^ of the school of Cato. He wan young, he was happy 
and able, be spent money freely, he was well versed in Creek 
literature, and inclined rather to Phrygian novelties in zdiffion 
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Liiiiu to the stenia divinities u f Ho tut 1 And lie did not believe 

in tin* extreme diacretiou that thou ruled Jtoman strategy 

After the early defeats of the Second Punio War. Homan 
military operations wore dominated by the personality of a 
flEiiemJ, Fabiufl, who raised tho neofesaity of avoiding battle with 
Hannibal into a kind of sacred principle. For ten years ''Fabian 
tactics" prevailed in Indy. I tie Homans blockaded, cut up 
convoys, attacked stragglers, and ran away whenever Hanoi bn) 
apfKMicd- Xo doubt it wjs wise fur n time after their tirst 
defeats to do thin sort of tiling, but the business of the stronger 
power, and Home wan tbi* stronger power throughout the Second 
runic \\ or, is not to tolerate an interminable war, but to repair 
losses, discover able genu rub, train 1 aft ter armies, and destroy the 
enemy power. Decision is unu of the duties of strength. 

To suoh men as young Scipio, the aly, ineffective artfulm-s* 
of Fabianism, which was causing both Iuiy and Carthage to 
slowly to death, was detestable. He clamoured for an 
attack upon Carthage itself, 

" Hut Fabius, on this occasion, filled the city with alarms, 
4 - d the common weal ih was going to he brought into the moat 
extreme danger bjr a rash and indiscreet young man; in short, 
iui 6urupled not to do or say anything be thought likely to dissuade 
hi- countrymen from embracing the proposal. With the Senate 
utf carried his paint. But the people believed that his opposition 
to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his success, or from a 
fear that if this young hero should perform dome eignai 
ciploit, put an end to the war, „r even, remove it out of Italy, 
in? Own slow proceedings through the- course of tti many vtard 
liiglit be imputed to indolence ur timidity, ... Hu applied to 
i ass us, the colleague of Scipiu, ami tmiinvoared to persuade 
u=m nut. to yield that province to Sdpin, but. if he thought it 
proper to eon duct the war in that manner, to go Inin a* If against 
•ullage. Xay, he even hindered tin: raising of money for that 
expedition, io that Scipiu u;i? obliged to find the supplies jls lu- 
■ - , He endeavoured to prevent the young men who 
offered to go as volunteers from giving in their nanicsj and loudly 
declared, both in the Senate iuui Forum, 'That Scipio did not 
ouly hams If avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
him the remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young men 
t'- abandon their parents, their wives, and native city, while an 
unsubdued and potent enemy was still at their doors.' With 
Mifcse assertions he so terrified the people, that they allowed 
fcpfpio to take with him only the legions that were in Sicily, and 
! uree hundred of those men who had served him with no*much 
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Melitv in * . ■ After Seipio wiw gw* over into Airum, 

au account was soon brought to Rome of Ins gloriuue mi *■ 
tierful achievements. This aoodiu* woe followed hy rich Ip 
which ooniitmeU it. A Numidiaii king w** token prisoner; two 
caini;s were burned and destroyed: and m them □ vast number or 
men. anna, and horn**; and Lite Carthaginians wmt otto™ to 
Hannibal to quit Ids fruitless hope# in Italy, and return hornu to 
defend his o*a country, Whilst every tongue m applauding 
Ihe^- exploit* of Scipio, Fubius proposed that hta successor 
ahiiuld be appoint*'<1, without any shadow of reason for it. aoept 
what this widl-known maxim implies: via. ‘That it is dangerous 
tu trun ulfuira of such importance to the fortune ol one mm. 
because u is not likt lv that bn will be always stifleewfilL . . . 
Nuv even when Haniulmi embarked his army and quitted July. 
Fabiue ceased not to disturb tin# general joy and La damp the 
tpiiita of Rome, for lie took the liberty to affirm. 'Thai tho 
commonwealth was now eome to hex tael and worst trial: that 
*he hud the merit reason to dread the efforts of HamubaJ when ho 
-iiioiild oriivti in Africa, and attack her eons Wider the walls of 
Carthage; that Scipio would have to do with an army yet warm 
With the blood of CO many lUmion generals, dictators, nod 
«m*uk. The city was alarmed with these declamations, and 
though tin- win wm removed into Africa, the danger seemed in 
approach nearer Itoiiw than ever. 1 

Before the battlo of Zamn tliere were a brief truce and 
ncuotiatiiiiie, which broke down through the fault of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. As with the battle of Axbelii, so the exact day of the 
battle- Of Zoiua own be fixed by ail eclipse, which in this case 
occurred during the fighting. The Roman* bud beau fo**^ 
by the Numklums, the hinterUnd people of Carthage, under 
their king Mat&inisea. ami ?his g-vee thonr—for the lirst tune in 
anv battle against Uimnibai—a great. au]tttri«rity of cavalry. 
HnimiUd'a cavalry wings were driven off. while at the some 
Linie the fmwider discipline of Scipioinfantry enabled them 
u> 0 j^n lime; for Lhn charge of the Ca*thugmian wax elephant 
without being thrown into confusion. Uannibal attempted to 
extend his infantry line to envelop the Roman infantry mass, 
but while at Canine ail the advantage of training and therefore 
of umnasuvring power hod been on his side, and he find been able 
to surround ami maii*acr» a crowd of infantry, he now found 
against him an infantry line better than hm own. Hi* awn 
hub bruke it extended, the Roman Itgioru charged home, 
snd the day w*a lost. The Raman cavalry came bonk, from the 
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pursuit <rf HaaidbaTa horse to turn what wo* already ft cteteti 

into r disn«lrwi« rout- **- llWI *Tn THq 

Cnrlhnso submitted without any further afcmggle. The 

hJJ severe. I>,.t the, lei. it P-Mo *» ’f; 

.n ionwmHo loture. Sh. kirf to .topdon to^i mo. t o 

rrive «ti All her war fee* except ton ve-rek. to pay lO.OiHi r.i.i nte 
(£2,400.000), what waa the M& difficult conditwa of all, 

to *f«* Tiot in wage war without Lbo perowston of Rcme. 
Finally ft condition wu» abided |hat Hannibal, great enemy 

of Romo, should I* surrendered. Cut he saved km txm&Tym i 

froirt this humiliation by Dying to Asia. p _,i intL]l _s 

Thew were exorbitant conditions with which RwM Aa dd 
Iwva been confcnt. But there are nations »► ly that 

lbcv ( taro not merelv conquer their Miami*; they mwt mnl 
Itcar and destroy them. The generation ■>{ Romans Ot*t sn* 
matnesa and virtue in a man IDre Otto tlie Ccnaor, nceesamly 
made lheir country' a mean ally and fl caw n idly victor. 

I* 

Tin Third Punic War, 

The history nf Rome for the lifty-threc yvare thnk 
hetwH-n the battle of Znma and the last act of the tragedy 
the Third Punk War. tells of a hard, ungracious expansion n 
power abroad and of a slow destruction. by the usury and greed 
of the rich, of rhft free agriculture! population at home. 

The spirit oi the nation bad become harsh aitd b*to. t.iot- 
was no farther extension of eftkemhip, no more generous attem pt, 
ai i he assimilation of cwigradtal foreign populations Spam 
was administered badly, and settled slowly and wahgrea 
difficulty, Complicated interventions led to the reduction A 
nivria and Macedonia to the position of tribute-paying 

Rome, it wins evident., was going to ’ l to* the foreigner now a 1 
release her home poiHilation from taxation. After IDB h 
old land tax was no longer levied in Italy, and the only 
derived from Itoly ^ from the state domains and through a 
tax on imtjorle from overseas. The revenues .rout the province 
of "Asia" defrayed the expensed nf the Homan State. At home 
men of the Cato type were acquiring firms byloaua m 4<™- 
closure often the found nf men impoverished by war Bt-rvioe, 
they were driving the free dtisens ofl their land 
thek farms with the pitilessly driven afcve lahottr that ™«“C 
cheap and abundant. Sue], men regarded alum popuktions 
HUmoii mcitlv as imUnportod ilaw- My wm h-Miikd over 
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to the greedy enterprise of Lavdnemcr*. Com cun id be grown 
there by rich men using dbvcn, ;mil! imported very profitably into 
Home and the homo hud could bo turned uver to cattle aud 
she.p feeding, CoDsc^uoaciy a drift of tho uprooted } i^ lbn 
population to tut towns* and piuLooWly to Rome, began. 

Of the first conlliL-td of the spreading power of Home with 
die -SelcucitLs, and how she formed an alliance with Egypt, we 
can tdi liule here, nor of the tortuous flnotuatioini ol the Creek 
cUit3 under the abidew of Ikt advance until they feJJ into 
actual subjugation* A map mmt suffice to show the extension 
of her empire ut this time. 

The genera j grim huuxic&Ei of the age was not without its 
protesting voices. We have rdls^dy told how die wasting disease 
of the Second Tunic War—u disease of the state which was 
producing avariokm rich niuu exactly os diseases of the body 
w di sometimes produce great pustules, was ended by the vigour 
of Seipio African us - When it had doomed doubtful whether the 
Senate would Jet him go m* the [toman general, he had Uireiit^ned 
appeal to the people. Thereafter ho wus a marked man for 
senatorial gang, who were steadily changing Italy from u 
land of free cultivators to 4 land of slave-worked cattle ranches; 
Limy attempted to ruin him before ever ho reached Africa; ihey 
- ‘ v i him forces ii^Liffidenk, as they hoped, for victory; an'! 
uEfrjr the war they barred lnm strictly from any office- interest 
^inc; his natural malioo mike prompted Cate to attack him. 

Soipio Afrioiinua the Elder seems to have been ol a generous 
aud impatient temperaments aad indisposed to exploit the popular 
discontent with current tendj&ueies and hb own very great 
popularity to his own advantage. He went as auboftUmuo to 
*' ■ - brother Lucia;.* Soipia, when the latter coiuinaixded the ffint 
-■ *man army to pass mto Aria. At MagnoeLi, in Lydia s a great 
up-/Site army under Ailtlnchua ill, the ^eleudd monarch, 
suhered the fate (1M0 B.c.) oi the very similar LVrriau armies 
uf a liundred and forty year3 before. This victory drew down 
u: .>n Lucius Scipio the hostility of the Senate, mid he was accused 
oi “Appropriating moneys received from Antioch us* This 
! iled Africans with honest rage, ilia Lucius stood up In the 
senate with his accounts in his hittnb ready for the badgering 
ul his anctiMn*. Africaniia nuatclicd the documents from him, 
the m up, and Hung the fragment down. Hid brother, he 
^Ed had paid into the treasury sestertia ( — £2^00,00^)- 

iV aa be now to be pestered and tripped up upon tills ar ibiit item * 
^hen ± later an, Ludus was prosecuted and condemned, Africanix* 
f&scuixl him by fore*. Ruing impeadlod, he reminded the people 
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that the iiav dm ouiiiTereary ol the battle of Zama. and 

lloRoni^ peopb **m to have HM wd » u Pf rtoJ 
Afritmuii mid, after an intend a! two tboueond years, men 
IZ^SS him still. He waa »b!e to threw tom paper m dm 
facc oi the Senate, and when Lueiiu was attacked “f? 1 ™ one ’>t 

the tribunes of tbs people intorpoeed Ids veto. and quwbed the 

2L2SS; Bat sSao Affirms bekfld that harder idioy 
wliieb m T~ men great dwnocratiu leaders. He was no b»fc=ar. 
Ill him none of the qU»6* that subdue ft ^ 

ties of political life. Alter these event® be ret red u» 
diagmtt fiwn Home to Ids estates, and there be died in dm 

tS3 to% same year died Hannibal. Ek 

^■air Tire fltoadfaet fear ol the Roman Senate bad hunted 
tiixii from court lo court. In spire of the m^gnant pnrtests of 
Scivio, Homo in the pence negotiation® bad demanded his sui 
' ij, Epuiu I’artbage, and abc ouniiimnd to mure tins domcmd 
of c ™rv^w£lKitdWi«d him. When peace was nmdnwitb 
AnUo^uTm, this to one of the conditions. He wiw run to 
JSth at Inst in Bitbyiiia i the long of Bitkyma detained him m 
3S to send him to Rome, but Hannibal had long carried die 
putwn h* ut- 4 tded in j* ring* aad by this he died. 

P lt adds to the bonoai of the nameof Bajda that it ivm MKrtbe* 
&unio Scipjo Rasies, who parodied Cato $ DeJendti <si CortfwffO 
S&&55ep»cfaj rn the Senate with “Carthage must 
* ud ' lj 0 had the wisdom to see that fce e***™* and 
HSto of Carthage eontobuted to the general prosperity of 

K Tet it was the seem! Sdpfc> Alricanus, grandson W adoption 
of e£uo Africans the Elder, who took imd d^troyed OrtLg 
Thu sole ofleneo of the Urtbagmiona, winch brought aboat the 
t£d ami last Pnom War. me that they continued to trade ami 
iirosTier, Their trad* vfiia not ft trade tuat competed with thdV 
If li<me; when Cartilage was defrayed, much of her trade died 
with her, and North Africa entered upon a phase of eeononm. 
nSmgreawm: but bur pros perity ar onsod tlmt pa^ioii «.envy 
wE wns evidently more powerful evw» that uv a n o s in &• 
-o d Roman" tvpe. The rich Kjuwtcmn Older resented Any 
wjvkh in' the world but its own. Home provoked the war by 
enetmraciiic the Kiumdien* to encroach upon Onrthoge ujtd 
,1 Uurtiin"ini«ib were goaded to fight m doopnir, Rome the . 
pounced upon Carthage, and declared she hod broken the treaty I 
Sic had made war without pyrmisawm 
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TT» Carthaginians sent the hostages Rome demanded, they 
rartisncieiwl Ihetr ftrw, they prepared to surrender territory. 
But submission only increased the arrogance of Rome and the 
pitiless CTcod of the riob Equestrian under which fm-ayed her 
counsels. She now demand*! that Carthage should be alian- 
doned. and the population re mo red to a spot at Iwaat ton mills 
from the sea. This demand they made to a population that 
ttitaiated almost entirejy by OTereea^ trade f 

Hus preposTeroiifl order roused the Carthaginians to despnir 
i hey frallrd bitch their exilea and prepared for resistance, The 
military ufficy of H 10 Soiflfinp bad beco steadily declitiin^ 
through b. half-century of narrow minded and biu>e-epirited 
1 : 0 cerument, and the iiret attack?- upon the town jn I4t> b.cj. 
i» 1 most ended in litsaster. Young Soipio, during these operations, 
distinguished himself iu a minor capacity. The next year was 
also a year of failure for the incompetents of the Senate. That 
august body then passed from a bullying mood to emo of extreme 
panic. Tha Rr.ni.-n) populace* was even more seriously scared 
loiing Scipio, chiefly on account of his name, although lie T u 
under tho proper age, and in other respect* not qualified for (he 
'luce, w is made consul, and bundled ‘ of! to Africa to save hie 
precious country. 

There followed the most obstinate and dreadful of riece* 
ipio built a mole across the harbour, and cut off all guppiipe 
■v land or sea, Tho Carthaginians suffered horribly from finuinc; 
-it Ihey held out until the town was stormed. The street fight- 
: last*! ior <dx day®, md when at last the citadel capitulated 
yarn were fifty liumejmd GarUmgininiis left alive out of nn esti¬ 
mated population of half a million. These survivors went into 
livrry, the whole city was burnt, the mine wore ploughed 
express final destruction, and a nme was invoked with 
^at solemnities upon anyone who might attempt to rebuild 

Id the same year (140 n.c.J the Roman Senate and Equestrian 
' : " L> mK'ftertd another great city that seemed to limit their trade 
'iLanopfrlies, Corinth, They had a justification, for Corinth hail 
J °en in arms against them, but it was an inadequate justification. 

| 3 

Uow tki Pun iV tr»r.i Undermined Jlojnmi Liberty. 

^ 6 must note here, iti a brii-f swrtaon, i change in the nulitarv 
- 7 ' ttf ' ra ^me. after ihr Second Punic War, that was of encr- 
r,r, (i5 importance in her Inter development, t'p to that period 
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l"” u "'L’StoriS Mlmrad <k» p^bimtidin “< * »*“!' 

sgSSS^ssfs r.r« 

in si AMcn. The ordinary Bonum 

iiSrilV trail, but »t the buck a! tlieif mind* »»• «o MKiOM 
rfSTtT^ biwk to their ferine. l'or proloeecd operation. 
rleauB | Yifii tho ltr*mn*L9 rcmforasd und f®Bfc¥isd 

3S 5-“ iilera '£&.did Z» the mm, e. tke «»*. 

Th”n«S*itT for M.bjue.l.ins Spun utter Lite Second IW 

War involved a need for nmnea of a flifferout 'M* " [ ”' in 

war m oi ^urfa and the war demanded * "I'*'*’ 

ra^luri.^ -» the* .,., nmioSnoldicra 

fiSLiv men wer* enlisted for longer lew “**■**; 

.t t vud^soldier Unit appeared un Hcmnn *£*»*■ And : . 

^ i I i ** n .u (Vto distribute! <ailvcr treasure amo-ng bid 
T^tSJSir fcSS- record that he attacked 

So Mncnnt for distributing booty nmong las = - 
The introduction of m^ry P*y led on Lo a pnrf^m^J 
■ V .hid n iOiitorv Inter, to the disarmament of the 
^^Lrv^Roinna aitiien. who was now drifting in an itnpoVErmhed 
into Roma and tho lorgertowtis. ™* M 

, ' ,|, L , finuulttliona of the empire hriti been will ano 

trulv laid by the embattled farmcm of Rome bdore ^i n.c, 

: “ tju, embattled farmer of Rome had already largely 

Tho change that began after the Second ihmic 
War was cumplelod towards the clow oi the waitorv in tl^ 
w ir n r armv bv Mamt3 a we kIi&II tdl m ™ 

XSIltir Ids time wo Wll begin to write of “iha army." 

1 MbeiVof '-the k-L'ions," anti we shall find vre are dealing With 
of« Setter, no low bddtt-dj.ta.il* 
^ri^n, * common cttinmrln,.. A* .bat tic bob. Wgjjjjg 
dic^r another in «jn* Jo corps, m their common difference 
from and their common interest against the general community 
Thcv develop t warmer interest in their leaders, who seenm them 
T - ,* nl . llt w Ucfore the Punic TV nrs d win the tendency 

SfLbfi m"in nir to court the H.tata-1 if tbn. tin* 
t.bey bt*grui to cuitrl tlifi legions. 
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§0 

Cvmpeiriaan of the Homan Btpubik with a J lodem State. 

The history of tha Eomau Republic thus tat is in maoT 
odj^ct* much more modem in ihuw, especially to the American 
r Western European reader, than anything that ha* preceded 
!!' . r “ fe flfsT ume we bflvo something like a self-governing 

nation, something larger than a mere city state, neekstg to 
Control its own destinies. I nr the fim time we have a wide 
countryside under one conception of tow. We get in the Senate 
.tad the popular aueeiuhty a conflict uf groups and peryonuiitiea 
an argumentative process of control, far more stable and endurinj 
Hum any autocracy can be, uid far timre flexible and adaotuble 
man any priest hood. Fur the first time also we encounter social 
conflict comparable to out own. M >nvj hast uupereeded barter 
and finance! capital has become tluid and free; not perhaps so 
, “ and free as it is to-day. but much more bo than it had ever 

n before. The Punic Ware were ware nl peoples, such as 
t're no other wars we have yet recorded. Indubitably ihe 

of 0ur present world, the main ideaa, the chief 
o'lpujitiorm. were appearing in those days. 

But, as we have already pointed out, curtain of the elementary 
■wdmes and euuitt of the current political idem* of our time were 
«Lh wanting in the Rome of the Punic Ware, There were ao 
uewepapere, and there wa* practically no use of ejected repre- 
-oiauvea m the popular assemblies. Julius Caesar [GO 3.0.1 
-.rsed the proceedings of the Senate to be published bv havinir 
teem written up upon bulletin bounds in alto (upon the white! 

-■ bad been the custom to publish the annual edict of the praetor 
Ul t r-[Lj ware prvifeaaiuuai letter-writiers who 

?i news by special comer to rich country correspondents . and 
Jr 80 copy down the stuff upon the n&um (white hoard 1. 

f Vv . hikt *» wa * governor to Cilicia. got thf current now* 
rum ouch a pralcsaiomd correspondent Me Complains i ft cun 
' ^r 'h it it was nut what. he wanted; tha excerpt was too full 
Ul - chariot races and other sporting intelligence, and failed 
O gji t . any view of the political situation. Obviously this, news- 

SemuSan^ Wa3 ftTaiiabJe onJ ,V f «r public men in' prosporotis 

Another great deficiency of the democratic machinery of tho 
.Orunn Republic, very undereiondablt to 11s nowadays, but 
1 , beyond the scope of anyone tltmi, tins the absence of tmv 
* ier.it CitmtQtery political education at all. The plebeian* 
-me had shown some glimmering of tba idea that without 
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Lnrvsrledcre votes tuuiuot make im-ti ftco, wlien they had insisted 
uiKm tbfrmblicutitm of Oic law <*&» Twelve 
bid never been able, It was beyond Ltio pg gBB^ 
to knnciiit; any further extension ut knowledge to tLJ J*J“ , 
(lie oeotili.-, it u enlv nowadays that men are beginning to 
uivlereljuij fullv the polittofl .1 sigmiiconre of the urns tin that 
fowled** feydWr? SSak Tnule Unions. *£«“gfe 

3 - in history, politic and social «*£ “£ £* 
Uke But education in republican Rome wm the freak of the 
indiVidual parent, and the privilege of wealth and kistire^lt 
waa mainly i« the bunds of Greeks, who were m many oaae* 
aUvos Tbnre wm * thin arnad stream of very tine 1®*™*“* ■*» 
verV tiru- t tdnkiug up to the bret century of tin? monarch■>. k.t 
Lucretius and Sra witlK^. but it did not spread mto the n™t 
nf the tjrtuulc The ordmarv Roman was not only hbuiUy 
ienonoii^? die hktarv ot mankind, hut also of the condition* 
foreign people; he had no knowledge of ettmoiaiD laws nor 
.rf rcdal Even lua own interest* lie did not el »*ri> 

,Ulli Of^cour&t\ in the little city *l*te* tf Qrw* and in that early 
Roman suite of four bumlred squire jw 4 uircd byiadk 

and obdcrvation a sufficient knowledge 

of citiMtuihip, hut by the beginning of Lfao luixie Wars me 
business wJ already too big and complicated for iintemte men- 
Yet nobodv «*ms to have observed the gap that was opening 
h^twTen the citbmn and his and so thrni 

iii atit attempt to enlarge :ue olBXtm by tnEtmctiuD to nut 
h , 3 «nWged dutba. From the second century u.c. sad onward 
.varvooB is remarking upon lire ignorance of the coumu.n mure* 
and his I^k uE iKiiitical jrjscioiEi ri t vcrytliing Gufferiiig trots liw 
w k 01 paliLicnl^oliciantv due to this iguomiuw. but no one goef 
on u. whut we should now consider the inevitable corelkty, tm 
otic proiKises to destroy the. ignorance oompkuued of. There 
e^tLi 10 means whatever lor the instrucuon of the masses of 
lT W l« ta « commas p°liU»l ml «M**1 i^l. U «M onl? 
With the development of the great prepagandiat religions w the 
Roman world, of width Christianity w« the chief and the sur¬ 
vivor. that the possibility ol auoh u systematic matrueuon Ol 
treat masses uf people became apparent m tho world. That 
too great political genius, the Emperor Constantine the G;. 

eJiturni later, wan the first to apprehend to attempt re 
U1 . Una possibility for the preservation und the mental and moral 
knitting - togt? thor al the world community over winch he ruled- 
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But it « not only m (here deficiencies of news an*I >>f i-ducati-m 
and of the expedient of rttpraacntiilive government Unit this 
political system of Rome 1 1i Llerccl from our own. True, it m 
far ru'ire like a modem civilised st.ate than anv other state ws 
hi*™ considered hitherto, but in some matters it was strangely 
primordial and “ sub-vi vilked/ 1 Every now and then the reader 
of Roman history, reading it in terms of debates and measures, 
pulicie-a and campaign*, capital and labour, comes upon some¬ 
thing that gives him much the same shock be would feel if he 
went down to an unknown caller in bis house and extended bis 
hand to meet the mUtlmjn'ii hairy paw of Homo Xeanderthatcn^is 
wul looked up to see a cbmless, bestial face. We have noted the 
occurrence of human sacrifice in the third Century B.C., and much 
that wo learn of the religion of republican Rome carries us far 
back beyond (bo Java of decent gods, to List uge of siiuinaniam 
and magic. We talk of a legislative gathering, and the mind 
ihtr- to Westminster; but how" should we feel if we wont to see 
the beginning of a ^sion of the House of Lords, and discovered 
the Lord Cluutccllor, with bloody Ungers, portentously fiddling 
tbout among the entrails of a newly killed sheep * The mind 
w ' uld recoil from Westminster to the customs of Benin. And 
the slavery of Rome was a savage slavery, altogether viler than 
ihi slavery of Babylon. We have had a glimpse of the virtuous 
tato among his sLives iu the second century n.o. Moreover, 
in the tiiinl eeulury a.c„ when King Asoka w : .is ruling India in 
%ht and gentleness, tliu Fin milts were reviving an Etnuwan sport, 
t ic ‘cUme-on of slaves to light for their lives. One is reminded 
'H West Africa again in the origin of this amusement; it grew 
■w of the prehistoric custom uf a out -suer* of captive.*) at the 
• irijii of a chief. There wm a religious touch about this Apert; 
die slaves! with hooks, who dragged the dead bodies cut yf the 
vrf-titt, were maali* to represent the infernal ferryman-god, 

1 Smiqjii 

hs 201 ii.c., the twjr in which Asoka began to rfdm 
iu l ihf* Pirat Rank War Itcgim, the tir^L recorded gladiatorial 
doinl? s,- took place in the forum at Borne, to reicbmte the fimemi 

1 mem hr: u 3 the old Roman family of Hnjtus. This wm & 
display dj lltree coupk*3, but soon gladiators were fighting 
' L t lie huridnxL The taste fax thetti combats grew rapidly, 
■ind the ware *u pgiicd au abumhuieo of captive The old 
moralists, who were uo severe upon hi d ing and women a 
muniegita and Greek piiiloyophy, hud nothing but good to s*y 
■ r this aew development. So long pain was inflicted, Human 
iaoroiity, it would seem, was aaii&tied* 

* 
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^"L'i^SJrae of the nest twn or three centuries the gladiatorial 
show a of Home grow to £m»*af properUuns, lo begin win: 
while wars were fluent, the gladiators were prisons 
Tliev came with theta chare cterMIc mtioMl ^pon^ tattooed 
Bn tons Moon, Sevthiam. negroes, and the like, and there was 
par https son® military value in these exhibitions, Thou wb 
of thi lower clasts* coadunmed to death were a !W u«d. U 
ancient world did not andcretaiid that * onmmal condfiinntd to 
death still lias right-,, and at any rate the use of ft criminal 
ii gladiator was not eo bad us ins use as material .or th 
viviwetow uf the Museum at Alexandria. But ai the profits 
or this sort of show business g«w unti the demand for victims 
increased, ordinary sin™ wore sold to tiiu Inmn ol jgjjdjj**' 
W™ slave who had aroused bus owners spite might find 
himself «, on asteWishmeiit for kWmg out gUdimra. And 
dissipated young num who had •qowtdaned their propeny, ™d 
, u ds of spirit. would go voluntarily into the trade for a stated 
time, Uniting to their prowess to survive. 

^ th» liuaittfieM developed, a new uao was found for gladiator® 
M armed tttefcira; rbh men would buy a band, and emp.uy 
it ;i_-i & bodyguard or bit® it out fcr P rfi St &t tilt brio wa* 

'Ube festivities of a show began with a ceremonial proceeiun 
mwl a sham fight, ^ridutw). The red bgliting waft 
herulSd bv trumpets. Gladiators who objected to tight lor 
auv reasoSmm dri ven on by whip, and hot lidos, & wounded 
min would somuum.^ call lur pity by hold mg up his fo^lmger. 
The spectator- would then either wav* their handtonhief i m 
token o! mercy, or condemn him to death by holding out then 
clenched tist j with the thumbs held m some luahion that nub 
CHcd'doftth. Authorities difier hero as to the exact sgoal 
Mavor a»VB thumbu up (to the breast} meant death uiul thumbs 
down meant Lower that sword.’* The common. pctumutioii * 
that thumb* dtiwn meant death. The ehitn and nearly deat 
wet * dragged out to a particular place, the spohnnum, where 
thJy worestripped of their arms and powesaitais, and those who 
had not fllrwnly expired were hilled. 

This organization of murder -'*> a *J'ort and thow server tt 
m?iS uro the great gap in moral standard* between the Homau 
immunity and onr own. Ko doubt enmities and outrages upon 
bumaQ dieuitv ad monstrous as this still go on in the world, but 
(hi'} do not go on to Lht ‘ EAmt! °f die law, mid without a «»S lc 
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dissentient voice. For it is im that until the time of Seneca 
(first century a.d ; there is no record of; n v plmo protest against 
this business, Tim conscience of 
mankind wag weaker and leas 
intelligent then than now. 

Prep rally a new power lvns to 
come into the human oonaafance 
t hrough the spread of Christianity, 

Th« spirit uf Jesus in Christianity 
became tha great antagonist- iii 
the later Roman state of these 
cruel shows and of slavery, and, 
ns Christianity spread, these two 
evil tilings dwindled and dis- 
•tnprared- Professor Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray ad da that ’‘the Creeks oited 
L'I ad in to rial shows jw a reason for 
r; warding; the Romans as Barintroi, 
and there were riots when some 
Roman proconsul tried to intro¬ 
duce them in Corinth,” Thu 
Opposition to this ancient cruelty 
wis therefore not purely Christian. 

Among Romans the better people 
evidently disiLko<l them, hut ft sort 
lj f shyness prevented them from 
fr :ik[y denouncing them oa cruel. 

Fur instance, Cicero, when ho had 
to attend the Circus, took his 
tablet* and his secretary with him, 

■uul didn't look. He expresst* 
piriioulor disgust at the killing of 
uu elephant. ’Hit! games were 
tmhesitut iugly ooiulumiu.'d hy Greek philosophy, and at different 
times two Cynics and one Christian gave their lives in the? arena, 
protesting against thorn, before they were of jo hiked.' 7 
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FROM TIBERIUS GRACCHUS TO THE GOD 
EMPEROR IN ROME 


§ 6 , The End of the Rtpltblie. 

| &, The Coming of th t 
Pfinceps. 

I 7 . Why (A« Roman Republic 
Failed. 


£ I. The Science of Thwarting 
the Common Hun. 

$ 3, Fiiuince in the. Roman State. 
j 3. The last F tars of Republi¬ 
can Polities. 

| 4 . The Em of the Adventurer 
General it. 

i 1 

We have already twice likened the self-governing community 
of Roii if to a " N^sdorthfll" variety of the madam ‘democratic 
civilized alaU% and we shall recur ag^ia to this compiiriBpti. In 
form The two things, the tin* great primitive «*»y and ite latei 
n-iatiow, are oitraordinarily similar; m spmt tlvcy- differ very 
nroioujidlv. Roman political and 'Ocinl life, and particularly 
Roman political and social life in the eeuttuy between the fall 
of Carthage and the rise of Cseaar audteaiwi has a very marked 
uoneml racmhUnee to the political and sol raJ Wo mmch couiitnes 
^ I |se United State* of America or the British Empire to-any* 
The iewmJb!wn» is intensified by the common use, with a certain 
i,.accuracy in everv case, of such terms 04 " senate,' “ democracy, 
'‘proletariat," and the like. But everything m tho Roman slate 
wlw .M,riicr. cruder, and clumder; the Injustices were more gJutiM, 
, lltf hardier. There was comparatively little knowledge 

«,,j ’few general ideas, Aristotle’- aucatlBo works wen* only 
la-fitmiouio bo read in Rome in tho first century b.o.; 1-crrero. 
iT^^rut makes Cssar familiar with the Politics of Aristotle, 
aud ascribes to him the dream of malting a/ Per Mean Rome. 
but in doing eo Ferraro Mfcmt lo be indulging in utte of those 
lapses into pictures®^ romancing which are at once the joy and 
the snare of all historical wriU'is. 

Attention hoe already been drawn to the profound difference 
between Roman and modern conditions due to the absence of 

l i, train** anti o/ Btmu, UL. L cli xl 
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a prresj of my popular education, or of the representative idea 
in the popular assembly. Our world to-day is still far from solving 
the problem nf representation and from producing a public 
assembly which will really siimmoxlze, czyntotlira, and expras 
the thought and will of the community; our elections ore still 
largely an ingenious mockery of the common voter, who find* 
himHfflf helplcri,? in the face at party organic lions which, reduce 
hh* free choice of a representative to the teas unpalatable of two 
political hacks; but, even so, his vote* m comparison with the 
vole of m ordinary honest Roman citizen, ta an effective lustra- 
numt- Too many of our histories dealing with this period of 
Roman history write of ” the popular party/ 1 and of the votes 
of the people and so forth, as though moh things won* as much 
working realities as they elto to-day. But the senators and 
politicians of Borne saw to it that such things never did exist 
as dean and wholesome realities These modem pbrnse^ are 
very misleading unless they are carefully qualified. 

We have already described the gatherings of the popular 
nomilla; but that clumsy assembly in ^heep-pens does not convey 
s he full extint to which the gortymondering of popular represenu- 
tfeu could l*e carried in Rome. Whenever there was a new 
cufrenchiseiiipjit of citizens m Italy, there would be the most 
elaborate trickery and counter-trickery tq enrol the new voters 
into as few or as many of lh& thirty old "iriljcs” as possible, or 
to put them into as fow as possible new tribes. Since the vote 
was taken by tribes. It is obvious that, however great the number 
of new additions made 1 if they ivere all got together into one tribe, 
r heir opinion would only count for due tribal voto T and rimiliudy 
d they w ere crowded into Just a few tribes* old or new. 

On the other hand, if they were put into too many tribes, 
‘heir effect in any particular tribe might be inconsiderable. Hare 
lit® sort of work to fascinate every smart knave m politics. 
17je armtiia tribute could 1*e urariirai at times so ns to vote alto- 
gather counter to the general feeling of the people. And* as we 
b.ive already noted! the great mass of voters in Italy were also 
disenfraumhised by distance. About the middle period of the 
<J,trthflgmIaii wans there were upwards of 300^000 Roman citizens; 
atiout 10t> &.c+ there were more than 900+000 but in effect the 
voting of U±o popular assembly was confined to a few score thou- 
F and resident in and near Rome, and mostly men of & base typo. 
And l-ho Roman voters were "organized' 1 to an extent that makes 
'he lammany machine of New York seem artless and honest, 
^ hey belonged to clubs, colifujia aodalida^ having usually some 
elegant religious pretensions; and the ruling politician, working 
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hii v-ay U office, went first to the usurere and then with the 
iHirrtmed money to these clubs. If the outside voters were movetl 
enough bv any question to swarm into the city, tt wan always 
possible to ptjtofi the voting by declaring the omens unto voumb-e. 
II they came in unarmed, they could be mtunhlaied; u they 
brought ic arms, then the cry whs raised that there was a plot 
to overthrow the repnbliUi and a nuiissore would be orga « 
There can be no doubt that all Italy, all lbs empire, was 
fcsLcringwiih discomfort, anxiety* ami discontent in the century 
after the destruction ci Carthago; a few men were growing very 
rich* and Liur majority o! people found themselves entangled m 
a;, inexplicable net d uncertain prices* jumpy nmifeite, and 
debts; but vrt iher*' was no wav at all of stating and clearing up 
the general disiatifilnolion, There is no record of a eingl* attempt 
to miklic the popular assembly a straightforward and workable 
public organ. Beneath the Hupcrfirinl appearance* of pubbc 
nffflirfi it niggled mute giant, of public opinion and public will, 

which sometimes matte a great political rftert, a mah to vote or 
suchlike, or broke into actual violence, >So long m there was no 
actual violence, the Senate and the luiniicicre kept u« m their 
own disaetrotjii way. Only when they were budly frightened 
would governing cliques or parties desist from some nefarious 
poiicv nnd lut'd the common good. 

The real method of popular expression in Italy in these days 
wim not tiie romitio tribute, but the strike and insurrection, the 
righteous anti necessary methods of all cheated or suppressed 
peuplos. Wo have wen in our own time, in various European 
states, n decline in the prestige of parliamentary govern men t 
mid a drill towards tmconetitntional methods on the part of the 
through exactly the name oaiisO, through the incurable 
disposition of polltiduns to gerrymander the ehotoml machine 
until the community is driven to expluuoii. 

For insurrectionary purposes a ihsrofltettied population treeda 
a leader, and the political history of the concluding century of 
Ro man icpulilicaiiiiiD is a history of insurrectionary leaden* and 
counter -re vu J u tio onry leaden, Most of the former are mani¬ 
festly unsuroptdaus jnl venturers who try to utilize the public 
necessity anrl unhappiness {or their own advancement, Many 
u*( the historians of this period betray a disposition to take sides, 
and are either aristocratic in tone or fiercely democratic; hut, 
indve-d, neither side in these complex and intricate disputes has 
a record of. high aims or clean hands. 'Hie Senate and the rich 
Equestrians w ore vulgar and greedy spirits, hostile and contemp* 
tu.jna towards the poor mob; and die populace was ignorant, 
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unstable, and ut least equally greedy, Thu Scipios in nil this 
recurd ^hitji by comparison, A group of gentlemen. To the 
motive* of one i > r t bo other figures of the fci m t . t n Tl berins G roachUt, 
for example, we mot 1 perhaps extend tbo benefit of the doubt. 
But for the rest, Uiey do hut demount rate hew clever and cunning 
men may be, bow subtle in contention, bow brilliant in pretence^ 
and bow utterly B-jmtlng in wisdom or grace of spirit. "A 
flluunhlfny, hairy, brutish, but probably very cunning creature 
with a big brain go someone, I iliirlb it was Sit flurry 

Johnston, has described Homo .V mwlerthihntit. 

To this day we must still use aimilar terms to describe the 
soul of tb' politician. The statesman baa still t» oust thu 
politician from bis linos and weapon heaps. Ifist'orv has -till 
tu become a record of tinman dignity. 

S3 

Finn act in the Homan State, 

Another respect in which the Ramon system was a crude 
anticipation of our own, and different from any preceding political 
system we have considered, vu tluit it was a cash- ami credit- 
using system. Money bad been in the world ns yet for only 
» few cent tines. But its use bad been growing; it was providing 
R iluirt medium for trade and enterprise, and changing economic 
conditions profoundly, In republican Rome, the financier and 
the “money” interest began to play a part recognizably similar 
to their roles to-day. 

tVe have already noted—in nur account of Herodotus—that 
11 dtsLefieet o; money was to give freedom of movement and leisure 
> a ;uinif: j :r of people who could not otherwise bnvo enjoyed 
privileges. And that is the [tccnliar value of money to 
mankind. Ins tend of a worker or helper being paid in kind and 
inch a -ray that be is tied n* much in his enjoyment as in hi? 
labour, money leaves liim free to do ns he please? amidst a wide 
vhuice of piirciiasitble aids, eases, and indulgences. He may 
<'at his money or drink it or give it to a temple nr spend it in 
gaming somethin-.* or save it against some foreseen occasion. 
Mmt. is tbo good ol money', the freedom of its universal converti¬ 
bility. But the freedom money gives the poor man is nothing 
io the freedom money has given the rich man. With money 
rich me n ceased to be tied to lands, houses, stores, Hocks, and 
! :rcla. They could change the nature and locality of lUelr 
puwftyiouB with an unheard-of freedom. In tbo third ami 
"tuad century b.c.. this relcaso. this unretbering of wealth. 


m the outline or history 

begun to tell upon the general economic life of the 
Hellenizcd world. People began to buy land end tne like not 
for use, but to sdl again at a profit; people boirowed to buy. 
speculation developed. No doubt there wore banker* fo the 
Babylon of 1,000 E.C., but they lent in a far wore funited and 
politl wav, bare of metal and stocks of goods. Tbnt earlier * tit Id 
,vos ft world of barter fluid payment in kind, anil it went slow lj 

_.utid much more staidly and stably—for that icasnp. In tha 

aUte tbe vml realm of China ban remained almost down lo the 

Pf ^Tbe bkTtitiis Indore Rome were trading nnd mmtttfiwturtng 
cities- Such were Corinth and Carthago and Syracuse. Eut 
Home never produced a very COBsidonibh-' industrial jiopuJatmn, 
and her warehouse^ never rivalled those of Aleiaii'.inn- Hie 
little port of Ostia was ahvay* big enough for her needs. Bomn 
„- a , a politics) and financial capital, and in the latter resect, at 
lea,-* die was i new sort of city. She imported profit a and tubule 
and Verv little went out from her in return. The wharves of 
Ostia 'were chiefly busy unloading era from Sicily and Africa 

and loot from all the world . 

Alter the fall of Carthage the Roman imagination wont wild 
vitii U.e hilhefte -onkjiown pcwibllHiw oI finmiee. Moneylike 
mo«ifc Other inventions, had ■‘happened" to mankind, and men 
had still to develop—to-duy they have rtill to perfect—the Huence 
and morality of money. One «es Ore thing “cateking on m 
(he recorded life und the writings of Cato tbo Censor. In hie 
uarly days he was bitterly virtuous against usury; in his later 
ho was devising ingenious schemes for safe usury. 

in this curiously interesting century of Roman history we 
find emu after man asking, “What bos happened to Rome'” 
Various answers are made—a decline in religion, a decline from 
the virtues of l he Roman forefathers, Greek " intellectual pefeem 
und lli<r like. Wo, who can look at the problem with a lftrjt ft 
perspective, can sec that what had hnppciu.il to Romo was 
■' money’'—the new freedoms and chances nnd opportunities 
that money opened out. Mum* floated the Humana ok the 
firm ground, everyone was getting hold of money, the majority 
bv the simpk oipcdiaH of running into debt; the eastward 
expansion of the empire n w very largely a hunt for treasure 
in strong-room* and temple* te keep pace with the hunger of 
the new need. The Equestrian order, in particular, became 
t he money power. Every one was developing property. Fa rmeiI 
giving op coni and r attle, borrowing money Jmywg slaves, 
and starling the more intensive cultivation of oil and trine, 
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Uooh^ was young in human experience anil wild; tip body 
bad it under control. It fluctuated greatly. It was now 
abundant and now scarce* Meu made dy and crude schemes 
to comer il R to hoard it, Lu buiiiI up prices by releo&hig hoarded 
metals. A small body of very shrewd men wad growing immensely 
rich. Many patricians wen* growing poor and irritated and 
unsarupuluua. Among the mid dlin g sort of people there* was 
much hopc * much adventure. ami much more <li*appointmciit. 
The growing mass of the expropriated waa permeated by that 
vague, baffled, and hopeless sense of Iwdng inexplicably bested, 
which b the preparatory condition for oil great revolutionary 
movements. 


|3 

T!u La&t IVnrj <?/ Jfejjtitftain Politics* 

Tha first conspicuous leader to appt^il to the g<ilhmng 
revolutionary feeling in Italy woa Tiberius Gracchus, lie luck* 
more Ilka an honest man them any other figure in this period of 
history, unless si be 3d|uo African u*i tb: Elder. Al first Tiberius 
Gracchus wee a moderate reformer of a rather reactionary Lyjje. 
Hc wished to restore the yeoman cIll*.* to property, very largely 
because he believed that class to be the backbone of the army, 
and hi* military experience in Spain before and after the destme- 
non of Carthage had impressed upon him the declining efficiency 
of the legions. He wm wkai we should call nowadays a “Back- 
^ the-Iand"' m±rn, Me did not understand, and few people 
understand to-day, how much easier it is to shift population 
fiTim the land inti the towns than to return it to thy laborious 
Jttid rim pie routine of agricultural life. He wanted to revive 
ihc Lididin lawj*i t which had been estahJished when Camillug 
nuilt his Temple of Concord nearly two centuries and a half 
before tneo Chap. x_xv r § 2) p so tar as they broke up great estates 
and rest mi nod slave labour* 

These Licimau laws had repeatedly been revived and 
repeatedly lapsed to a dead letter again. It was only w Lien 
big proprietors in the Senate opposed this proposal that 
Tiberius Gracchus turned to the people and began a furious 
uguafckm for jHipulur government, tie created a commission 
^ into the title of till LsndC^wucm. In the midst. of hss 

. Ptiv stisjft occurred one of the most extraordinary incidents in 
hifltory. Attains. the king qf the rich country of Fergamum m 
Asia Minor, died (133 B.c.} and left his kingdom to the Raman 
People 
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It it difficult tor its to andenitaDd the motive± ol this Lequcst- 
Pojtnunnm was a country allied to Rome, wul eu moderately 
scc^o from aggression; and the uuturni coasequeiu» of seen 
„ viu wa8 to 11 revoke a violent scramble uniong the aenntorial 
cunjre and n dispute between them mid the people lor the spate 
of the new acquisition. Practically, Attiius handed over 
country to be looted. There were, of course, many Italian busing 
people* eatiiblkb.d in the country and a strong purty of native 
ridi men hi close relation* with Home, To them, no donut, a 
coalescence with the Roman eyatem would have been acceptable, 
dosepbm bear* witness to such a desire for aunesatiim among 
ihe rich men of Syria, a desire running counter to the flnrhca 
uf both king and jHiople. This Pergumuw bequest, astonishing 
hi itself had the still mure rnjtomiihfng refill of producing 
imitation- in other quarters. In b.o, Ptolemy Apicm be 
iiucathed Cyrtmoiea, in North Africa, to the Roman people; in 
&l n.c. Alfiiantlflr II, King of Egypt, followed suit with Egypt, 
u leEHfiv too big for the courage if not for the appetite of the 
Senator's, arid they declined it; in 74 fl.o. Kicomedea, hing 
of iiithvnia, demised Bitbyuia. Of dies© latter testamentary 
freaks we will nay no more here- But it will bo manifest how 
great an opportunity was given Tiberius Gracchus by the bequest 
o( Attains", of accusing the rich of greed and of proposing to 
decree the treasures of Attains to the commonalty. Ho proposed 
(xi n.-.' chis new wealth to provide seed, stock, and agricultural 
implements lor the te»JttJenient of the land, _ 

liis movement w:.t speedily entangled in the oomplesrahs 
of the Roman electoral system—without a aim pie and sLndghtr 
forward dewieral method, all popular movements in all agea 
necessarily become entangled and maddened in constitutionm 
intricacies, ;ind almost ^ necessarily load to bloodshed, P- 
Waa Deeded, if his work was to go on. that Tiberius Gracchus 
should continue to he tribune, and it was illegal for him no U 
tribune twice in succession. He overstepped the bounds of 
legality, and stood for the tribtmeship a second time. lh 
peasants who came in Crum the country ride to vote for him chbmj 
I n ariiit'd; the erv that he was aiming at a tyranny, the cry that 
hud long ago destroyed Mtelius and Mi mlius . was raised in thn 
Senate, the friends of “law and order” wist to the Capitol in 
st itc, accompanied by a rabble cl dopentkuiu armed with staves 
and bludgeons; thine was a conflict, ur rather a massacEo of 
the revolutionaries* in which nearly thro© hundred people were 
killed ami Tiberius Grooehua was beaten to death with the 
fntgioente of j» bruken bench by Lwo Senators, 
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Thereupon the Senotora attempted a sort of counter- revolution 
und proscribed many of lhe followers nf Tiherius GmeehiiB; but. 
Uui state of public opinion was so imllrn and threatening that 
tine movement ««? dropped, arid Soipio Nosica, whn wn* impli¬ 
cated in tho death of Tiberius, though he occupied the pf<sitioii 
cl pontifei maximus and should have remained in Rome for the 
public swriSees which were the duties of that official, went 
abroad to avoid trouble. 

The ( m raw Siloes of Italy next roused Scipio African us* tin? 

uugor to ; : »|K)be the enfranchisement of all Italy. But he 
died suddenly before he could carry the proposal into t.:Ti i i 

Nu'n followed the anting uoum career nf Cains Gracchus, thn 
brother of Tiberius, who followed some tortuous 1 r policy that 
h! -U exorcises the mind of historian*. He increased the burthens 
“f taxfiriou laid upon the provinces, it is supposed with the idea 
cl setting the modern financiers (the Equity} amfi the seim- 
r oriel fa gc fedo wnera. Tie gave the former the nowly bequeathed 
t 'rvca of Asia to farm, md, what is worse, he gave them control 
of ihc -;;>eciftl court-; set up to prevent extortion. He started 
enormous pub Ho worts and particularly the construction of new 
roads, and he is accused of making a political use of tho contract*. 
Ho revived the proposal to enfranchise Italy. He increased 
Liu: distribution of subsidized chimp corn to the Itunmn citizen*-. 

. - Hero we cannot attempt to dbcntangl; his schemes, much 
1 to judge him. But that- his policy was offensive to tho 
groups that controlled the Senate there can be no doubt whatever. 
d‘‘ was massacred by the champions of "law and order, “ with 
nbotit three thousand pf his followers, in the streets oi Romfi in 
1-1 a,c. His decapitated head was carried to the Senate on the 
paint of a pike. 

{A reward of its weight in gold, saya Plutarch, had Im«« 
ottered for this trophy; and its captor, acting in the tnie spirit 
ot champion of "big brnrintW filled the brain-casa with lead 
on its way to the scales.) 

Ui spite of these prompt, firm measures the Senate wait not- 
t-' enjoy the benefite of peace and five advantage- of 4 control 
l the imperial resources for long. Within ten years the ivoplc 
ft et* in revolt again. 

( 118 b.c. the throne of Xumidin. the semi-Larbario kingdom 

teat had arisen in Korth Africa upon the ruins of the civilized 
*rihogmiftn pow er, was seized by a certain able Jagurtlia who 
nerved with the Roman tuinios in Spain, and had a 
_ r ion ledge of the Roman diameter. He provoked the military 
intervention of Rome. But the Romans found that their 
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uiilitwrv power, under a, Senate of financiers and hnni fords, 
vrnn Vftj-v different fn.nn wluil it hud been even in the days 
<,f tlu.- yottngcT ffoipfo Aftfowauai "Juguttha bought over the 
ComtBiflftinmjre sent out to watch him. the Senators charged 
with their prosecution, and the generals in command agftin&l 
him." 1 There is ii mistEikcn Roman proverb, “Ptctt/tia ntm 
t >U t” (Mcnev does not stink), for the money -if Jugurtha stank 
even in Homo. There was an angry agitato®: and a capable 
soldier of lowly origin, Morins, wa* carried to the conBOteUlp 
(107 p.c.) on the waver of popular indignation. Marius made no 
attempt on the model of She Gracchi to restore the backbone of 
the army by rehabilitating tits yeoman class. Us was a pro¬ 
fessional'whiter with a high standard uf efficiency and a disposition 
to take short cuts. He simply rawed troops from among the 
poor, whether countryman or towusmsn, paid them well, dis¬ 
ciplined them Lhoroe^Uy, and (106 b.c.) ended thfl se ven years' 
waf vt'iih Jtigurthu by bringing that onk-ftnin ;n chains to Home 
It did not occur to anybody that incidentally Marius had also 
created a professional army with no interest to hold it together 
but its pay. He then held on to the consulship more or less 
illegally for several years, and in 102 and Id) B.c. repelled a 
threatening move of the Gormans (who thus appear in our 
history for the first time), who were raiding through Gan] towards 
Italy- He gained iw-. victories; oln* on Italian soil, He wo* 
halted as the saviour cf his country, a ewioi id Ctumllua (l<h> B.c,). 

The soda] tensinne .if the time mocked that comparison «itiv 
Camilla*- Thn Senate benefited by ihe greater energy In foreign 
affaire and the increased military- efficiency that Marius had 
introduced, but the sullen, shapeless discontent of the mass of 
the fH-ipIe v as still seeking some effective outlet. The rich grew 
richer and the poor poorer. It was impossible to stifle the 
consequences of that process for ever by political trickery, The 
Italian people were stiUunenfranchised, Two extreme democratic 
leaders. fetumiiiuB and Gloticia, were mJSMSijMted, but f.hni 
familiar senatorial remedy fail 'd r<» assuage the populace on Gib 
occasion. In S# B,C. mi aristocratic official, Rutiliiis Ruins, who 
had tried to restrain Ha- exactions of tlic financiers m Asia Minor, 
wua condemned on a charge of corruption «o jnajuft»(!y Hum pod 
uj. that it deceived no one, and in 01 B.C., Livius Druaii*. a newly 
efoeted tribune of the jieopfo, who was making capital out of 
the trial of Rutiliua Rufus, was assassinated. He had proposed 
a general enirantshiseroent of the Italians, and he had foreshadowed 
iiiTt uuly another laud law. hut n general abolition of debts. Yet 
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for all tkb rigour on the part of die senatorial usumre, land- 
grabber^ and farttstallers, the hungry and the anxious wrere still 
insurgent* The murder of Drasus was the tart drop in the popular 
cup; Italy blamed into ft desjierate ins linnet bn* 

Tbnre followed two year* of bitter civil war, the Social War. 
It was a war between the idea. uf u united Italy and idea of 
the rule uf the Rom m Senator It was mt a "social 1 * war in 
the modern eau$e r but a war between Romo and Iter Itoh-m 
diios (allies ~ Sotni), "Roman generals, trained hi the tradition* 
iif colonial warfare, marched ruthlessly op and down Italy, 
burning farms, sacking towns, and carrying off men, women, 
and children „ to soil them m the open market or work them in 
jisuiga upon their estates/ 1 J 

Murine and an aristocratic general, 3 alia, who had iicon with 
tiim m Africa and who was his bitter rival, both ccmmiindcd 
on the side of Romp. But though the insurgents experienced 
ili'feiita and louring, neither of tbtso general* brought thn war 
to an end. It was ended in a manner (SG 11*0.} by the practical 
uirremter of the Roman Senate to the idea of reform. Tho 
spirit wan taken out of the iiunirrvcttoii by the concession of their 
demands in principle”; and ihen, as soon m the rebels bed 
liiaponsedp the u^ua .1 cheat mg uf the new voters, by suck method* 
fl>>. we have explained in § 1 of Ulls chapter. ™ resumed. 

By the ncxL year (88 is.O h) Hue old round had begun again, 
ft waa mired up with the personal intrigue of Marius and Sulk 
gainst flttflh other; but the struggle had taken on another coni' 
pkxion through the army reforms of -Marius, w hich hud created 
- new type of legionary, a landless professional soldier with no 
interest in life hut pay iukJ plunder, ami with no feeling o( 
loyalty except to a successful general, A popular tribune, 
Mtlpkiiis, tra^ bringing forward shjuii? now laws Alice ting debt, 
the consuls were dodging the storm by dcclArfiig a saspctuiqn 
ji f public business, Then came tho UQtial rceort to violence, 
and the folluwent of Sulpicius drove the Morale from the forum. 
But here it is that the new forces which the new unny hud 
'udt possible ram* into pUy. King MffliriU Ucs of Fortbia, the 
-iz-.d king of the southern shores of the Black Sea ctu4 uf 
Biitiyma, was pressing Runic into war. One of the proposed 
l;iwg of Sulpiuim was that Marius should com maud the amiic-f 
nt against ibis Jlifcliridaies. Whereupon Sulla marched the 
fniy he had comma tided throughout the SocbJ War to Romo, 
Marins and Sulpicius fbd, and a new age, on age of military 
prunundftmentea, began. 


1 Ferrer©. 
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01 how Sulk bad him*tiR mode commander against IDthridates 
oad driiiirted, and of how Unions frinudly to Matins then eeried 
ixiwer, how Marius rekjrned to Italy find enjoyed 4v thurougri 
inai'M^n 1 of Jtls political oppon®^t® and died, stiicd, of fcvcr, 
wi‘ cannot lull in any detail* Bat one measure during too 
Marian reign of terror did tench to relievo the social tension. 
ajuI lijfil was the abolition of thraecguarteir of all otUanindiiLg 
aifbts. Nor cau w* tell here bow Uulk mode a discredits! !l 
ih a-.ie! with Mithridstcs (.who bad massacred n hundred thousand 
I tit Liana in Asia ilinoi) in order to bring ins legions back to Borne, 
defeat tin; Mari^ at the battle til the ColLiae Hate of Rom*, 
and reveres the flrrangfemL'iit& of Marius- Sulla restored law and 
t*rd«T by the proscription anti execution of over five thousand 
people, tie desolated Large parts of Italy, restored the Senate 
to power, re-pealed eh any uf the recent lavra, though be wus 
uiitibk to rtf store the iMO^lkd bunlsu of dobu and then, fajiug 
l, ur0£ j i u pt-Htica and having i massed great nnhas, ho ret’.-: 
witii an" air of dignity intu private life, gavu himself up to 
•bominnblo tdoes. and bo presently died, eaten up with some 
disgusting disease produced by debauchery. 

I 4 

The Era of If * Adventurer General*. 

Political life in Italy was not so much tranquillized *& atumiod 
hv tbe massacred mid caiifiscattona of Mmiu- and Sulla. The 
Beak upon which this history ia planned will not permit ua t« 

• IS here of the great adventurers who, relying mure and men 
„U the Mipport ol the kgions, presently begun to scheme and 
jiii fijiBt ii|f(un for dictatorial power in iloms, In 73 B.C. all 
Jtuly ye,L. uvf fifil' d by a using of the slaves, and particularly 
,j i] !tJ ^Litliatora, led by a gladiator Irons Thessaly, Spartaous. 
He and seventy others hod fled out from & gladiatorial "farm 
( .l Capua. Similar riflings had already occurred in Sicily. 

Earecs’ under Bpartacua necessarily became a miscellaneous band 
drawn from east and, west, without any euiimion idea cicepL 
the idea of dispersing :ind getting home, nevertheless be held 
out in southern Italy for two years, wring th® then apparently 
extinct crater of Vesuvius for a time u a natural fortress. The 
Italians, for all tbeir love of gladiatorial display, failed to 
appreciate this conversion of the whole country into an arena, 
thbi bringing of the gladiatorial sword to the door. and when at 
last .Sparinet!® was overthrown, their terror changed to frantic 
cruelty, six thousand of his captured follower were crucified— 
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long miles of ttuibd anil drooping; victims—along tba Appiao 

Way, 

Hens we eiLEiaut rlc;J ut njny length with Luc till us who invaded 
Pant us and fought Mithrirfates, and brought tbs cultivated 
ehctiy-lre** to Europe; nor eon we tc.ll how ingeniously Paxupey 
the Great atoie the- triumph and mo^i of the prestige Luculius 
hmd won jtt Armenia beyond Ponttta. Lucullus-, like Stills, 
tali red into an opulent private life, but with more elegance ami 
with a more gracious end. W& cannot relate in any detail bow 
Juliuj Gkcsar acsumnlated tupufatifsn in the west, by conquering 
GaeiI' defeating the German tribes upon the Rhine, and pushing 
a punitive raid across the Strait of Dover Into Britain, Jfoie 
nod more important grow the legions; less and less rigudicant 
sre the Senate and the ussc-mldieH of Romo, Bui. (here is a 
certain grim humour about the story of Crassue that we can nor, 
a (together neglect, 

Thir= CmssuB was a great money-lender and fores toiler, 
fie TTfto typical mem of the new Equestrian type, the social, 
equivalent of a modem immitioTi prciitccr. He first grew rich 
by buying up the property of those prescribed by Sulla. Hie 
■ =-lih-K exploits b tbf field were against Spartacu*, whom 
Jimdly ha crushed by great payments and exertions after a 
jirotaogba and ©xpenriTO campaign, He fchm, as the outcome 
of complicated bargains, vuured the command in the cast and 
prepared to emulate the glories of LacuLhs, who Jmd pushed 
from Porgamum anil Btthvnin into Rasim, aud of Pampey + 
who Lid completed Hie looting of Armanis. 

Bis experiences serve to demonstrate the gross ignorance 
with which the Romans wens conducting their affairs at that 
• - me. He crossed the Euphrates, expecting to find in Fenda 
another rid fenced kingdom like Fonm + But. an wo have 
tlrcady intimated h tbo great reservoirs of nomadic peoples that 
stitched round from the Danube across liu&fiffc into Central 

- had r-’jjcn rmnixfg back into the lauds between the {Jospin u 

and tha Indus thrit Alexander bud conquered for Huilunism. 
Cra-Mm found himself against the “ScytMiui" again; against 
mobile triltt'5 of horsemen led by a monarch in Medina costume 
Tlu? partieuhr variety of "SoythMa* 4 he enenmitcrcd ttaa called 
i he Parihtan. It b possible ihiu in t\w Parihians i Mongolian 
i iiraman) dement was now mingled with the Aryan fltnvin 
Liu the campaign of Cmssu^ beyond the Euphrates ia cmrkm«!y 
I ke the campaign of Darius beyond the Darnibe; there b the 
Hub heavy shrustiug of an infantry forcr? against eluaivo light 
horfpuicii; but Craasua was less quick than Darius to realise tbs 
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need of withdrawal, and the Parthian* wore better bowmen 
lLan tini Scythians Darius mot. They Mein to hav- had some 
tort of uoi&v projectile of nntiMml strength onri .*£•■>. ®^ mfr ime 
that was dido rent from an ordinary arrow. This bow. says 
Professor J. L. Mttos, was probably the composite bow, so 
called because it id made of ftevenil plates (fire or sol of born, 
like the springs of a carriage; it discharges a lu*pi-speed amw 
with a twang. This waa iho how the Mongols used, this 
composite bow (it wad not a long bowl was quite old m human 
experience. Ii the how nf Odysseus; the Assynpna had it 
in a modified form. It went out in Grcta-e, but n survived os 
tho Mongol how. It waa quit* short, voiy stiff to pull, wuu " 
i ),it mfoatorv, tti^marbihle nuigL\ and n. grmb t\oiw ir.p. Homans 
rofereneo to the twang of the how), it went, out hi the Mediter¬ 
ranean because the climate was not good for it, mirl becauna th«* 
were insufficient animals to supply this burn. 

The campaign culminated in that two days' massacre of 
the hot, thirsty, hungry, and weary' Rom “5 W™** which is 
known os the battle of Carrh® (f»3 n.c,). They foiled tbrongb 
the sand, charging an enemy who always evaded their charge 
and redo round them and shot them t-o pieces. 3 went) 
thousand of them were billed, and ten thousand marched on 
eastward a? prisoner* into slavery in Iran. 

What become of Crsssua is not clearly known. I here ih a 
nliwv, probably invented fox our moral benefit and suggested 
bv ki's usuries/that be fell alive into tbo handh of the Parthlftna 
and was billed by bavin £ molten gold poured down his throat. 

But Ibis disaster has a very groat sigoibe-Mict, indeed, to 
our general history of mankind. It- serves to remind us that 
from the Rhino to tho Euphrates, all along to the north ol the 
AIdb and Danube and Black Sea, sttebebed one ccntinuous 
dcnid of nomadic and sem i-nomadic peoples, whom the state- 
craft of imperial Rome was never able to pacify and civilize, 
rmr her military science subdue. We have already called 
attention to a, imp showing how the .Second Babylonian Empire, 
the Chaldean Empire, lay like a Iamb in the embrace of the 
Median power. In exactly the same wav the Roman Empm: 
itv like a Lamb in the embrace of tins groat orescent, =f outer 
( irbarian.- Not only woe Rome never able to thrust hack or 
., -ii miin. ii- that Htrperuiuumbflnt crescent, but ah* was never 
,a,lv> to organize the Mediterranean Sea into a secure and orderly 
sviteii] of communication hrtwocti one puli of her am 

tin,'ither. Quite unknown ns yet to Rome. the Mongolian tribes 
from north-eastern Asia, the Huns, and their kin, walled bock 
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and driven out from Chino by the Tsi and Man dynasties, were 
drifting and preying westward, mining with the Part I dans* the 
Scythians, the Teutons and the like, or driving them before 
them. 

at any time did the Romans succeed in pusliing their 
empire firtyomi anrs open Mesopotamia t 1 !• sir hold 

5?^ never very an^ure. Before the rteu of the republic that 
power of which had in^n the secret. o| their success 

Vp-aa giving way to "patriotic exclusiveness and patriotic p ' 
greed. Rome plundered and destroyed Asia Minor and My- 
hum. which ware the neeeasary bmf.fo for asi oitetwajd extension 
to India, jmt ns ahe hud destroyed nod loaied Cartilage and so 
had no foothold for extension into Africa, and just as she had 
destroyed Corinth Mid do cut herself off from an easy way into 
Lh* heart of Greece. Western European writere t impressed by 
the fact iliat later on Home Romanized and chiJixed Gaul and 
South Britain and restored the scene of her earlier devastations 
in Spain to prosperity, are apt to ignore that over far greater 
irvaa to the south and east her ioflueace was to weaken and 
~o restore to barbarism the for wider conquests of Hellenic 
civ ilmukm. 


f* 

Thk End «/ fAc Republic* 

But. ifcinimj the politicians of Italy in the firm century b.o. 
there ware no maps of Germany and Russia, Africa and Central 
Aak p and no Buffihfeflt intelligence* to study them had they 
rtitftayd, Rome never developed the fine curiosities that pant 
Hanno and the sudors of Pharaoh Neeho down the coasts of 
Africa, When, in the finaii century n.c„ the emissaries of the 
Han dynasty readied the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
they found only stories of a civilization that had receded. The 
memory of Alexander still lived in these lands, hut of Rome 
man only knew that Poinpey had come to the western shares of 
the Coapiau and gone away again, and that Crains had l*eeii 
'l^tniyed* Rome was preoccupied at home. VVlmt mental 
emsigy ruffifittied over in the Roman eitbicn from the attempt 
to grow personally rich md keep personally safe was intent, 
upon the stratflgeans mid strokes and couiitcr^tcohes t«f the 
various adventorcra who were now manifestly grappling for the 
supreme power. 

It :* the cuaL-uiH of lustoiiun* to treat these struggles with 
extreme In |>artkrulftr t)so figure of Julios Caesar ih set 
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op as if it Tore a star of culminating brighter® and unporismoe 
in the historv of monktniL Yet a di*iiiMioti>le consideretion 
of the known facte bib (dtogyther to justify this «emigori 
theory <f C*aw. Noi even that precipitate wrecker ofaptauhd 
nofleibilittfd, Alexander the Great, has been @0 magnified and 
dtceord nn ter tie admiration ©f careless and uncritical reader-. 
There h a tvy© of sotokr who. to be plain, sits and. with the 
merest scrap of justification or with no justified turn at all* 
intent* marvullouB world policies for the more conspicuous 
fieiires in history* 

We are told that Alexander planned th* conquest of uutlutg- 
and Romo and fits complete subjugation of ladui, mul that 
onlv Ilia death shattered" these «hcmcs. What wo know for 
certain is that, he conquered the Feretflts Empire end never went 
far beyond it? boundaries, and that when ho was supposed to 
be tnainns three vast and noble ptm#, he was in fact intlujCiiiK 
in such monstrous antic# aa hi# mourning for ids fnvonnte 
Hcphfflfitkm. find a? hia main occupation ho wtw drinking him- 
*df to death. So, too. Julius Casta r is credited with the intention 
„f doing just that one not impossible thing which would have 
secured the Homan Empire from its ultimate eolJftpee—namely 
the systematic conquest end civilisation nf Europe u far n : 
the IfoJtiu and the‘Dnieper. He wa? t- have marched upon 
Germany. stays Plutarch, through Part hi a and Scythia, round 
i he north of the Caspian find Black Sens. 

Tet the fact we have to recnneile with this wist and 
magnificent project is that at the ©rest, of lift- | *wct, Cesar, 
already a Isivlri. middle-aged man. past the graces and hot 
impulse of voiil.iifnl Jove, spent the better port- of a year in 
Eu-.pt, ft : ing end entertaining himself in amorous plcoaantries 
with the Egyptian queen Cleopatra, And afterwards he brought 
her with him to Rome, when her influence over him 
bitterly resented. Such com plications with a woman mark the 
elderlv sensualist or sentimental ist—he was fifty-four at the 
commawjsmetit of the affair*— rather ttern the master-ruler of 

IlJtlLk 

On the eld© of the superman idea of Caesar. we have t-» corns c 
a bust in thaNapteBUtueiuo. It Kjireecnts a fine and Intellectual 
face, very noble in its expression, anil vc can couple with llmt 
the story that his head, even at birth, wsa unusually large and 
finely termed. But liwxe fa really uo eatiftfying evidence that 
i hia "Well -known bunt doe# represent Craor, and it is hard to 
fi-coneite itv aiictero * reuity with the reputation for violent 
impulse and dhorderlhwsa that dune to him. Other hurts of 
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a quilt? diilenmt mnjj are also* with more probability* ascribed 
to 1dm 

There can Ira little doubt that he was a dissolute and 
extravagant young uum—the scandab cltwtcr thick oboist life 
sojourn m Bfthyniu, whither he tied from Kulli.4; he wa:> tin* 
assodiAie of the reprobate U Iodine and the cuuipJmtor Catiline, 
and thore Is nothing in hi* political career to suggest any aim 
higher ot remoter than hie own advancement to power mid all 
lilt |KirhOHfll glory find indulgence that power ra tikes possible, 
W c will util attempt to Ldl here of the luma and devices of Ms 
career. Although lie was of an old patrician family, he eainc 
Into politic jv- the brilliant ikirling of the people. He spem 
gnjftt stun® mid incurred heavy tlribta to provide public festivals 
■Li! the most lavish fleale. Be opposed the tradition *>f Sulla, 
and chisririlusd the memory of llnrius* who was ins uncle by 
marriage. Tor a time he worked in conjunction with Cmssus 
and Pompcy, hut sdtor the death of tY.i-jjtifi ho and Potujiey 
ciuiie mlo const ic T-. 

By 4U u e. he and Ptmipey, with their legions, he Iran* the 
west and Fou]jw?y from the » sst, were fighting ujwD-ly for 
predeiiiimiruie in the Roman a tale. He hud broken the law 
hv bringing his legions wm^ the Rubicon, which wag tho 
boundary between life command and Italy proper. At thv 
battle Of Plmrsdos In Thessaly (*S b.c.) ? Pompey was muted, 
and. flying to Egypt, was murdered* leaving C&sar more mas Ur 
of the Hoi tain world than ever HuJbt had been. 

He was thou created dictator for ton yeans hi 46 lee., and 
early m 46 b + o; he made dictator for life. This was 

monarchy; if not hereditary monarchy, it w ua at least- electoral 
tifc-moTiarohy. It w unlimited opporttsiiity to do hfe beet 
for tiuer world. And by the spirit *uul quality of his uoc of thfe 
dictatorial jKiwer during there four years we an; bound to judge 
hirn. A certain reorganization of local administration he effectod; 
anil he seems to have taken up what was a fairly obriotu nece&dty 
of the times, a project for lhe rest-uraimn of the Lwu murdered 
seaport t of Gurinth laid (.'art huge s whore destroy lion. had wrecked 
thi *ea-JJfe u| ibo Mt'iliiernmKUn. But much more evident was 
Iba influence of Cleopatra and Egypt upon his mind. Like 
Alexander before him, bfe head seems to have (seen turned hy 
the king-god tradition, use feted r.n doubt in his case by the 
adulation of that ofeazmiiig hereditary goddess Gleflp&tra. We 
iind evidence of exactly that same conflict upon the score of 
divine pretension*, bcLwoeii him and h^ j^rdunaJ friend*. thm 
v« have already recorded ki the ease of Alcvamler. So fur 
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n* the Hdteted east- waaeoncerned t the laying of rlivisie ho noun 
tv rdure was a familiar idea; but it waa still repuldve to the 
lingering Arpmbm of Rome* 

AntmSy* who bud been Mi second in ccmmuml at PharaaltM, 
woa one of the chief of im ItaU-erera- iMuttirdi doacribes a scene 
at the public gmm in which Antony tried to force a orowo 
upon Crosflr p which Cgbs&t, after a little coyness and in face of 
Lhe manifested dis ¬ 
pleasure of the crowd, 
refuel. Rut he luvd 
adopted the ivory 
irccpt ru and throne , 
which were the Irmdb 
Uonal insignia of the 
amwt kings of Rome, 

U1& imago was carried 
amidst those of the 
gods in the opening 
pumpa of the arena, 
and hlfl statue was act 
up in a temple with an 
ihHxipLian f "To the 
Unconquerable Gcal!" 

Priests even were 
uppointed for hie god- 
1 tead, 1 Ehrse things are 
not the symptoms of 
S«»tt- mindeduces* t j nt 
of a common man's 
tuegalotmuuA, Cesar's 
record of vulgar 
scheming for the 
tawdriest mockeries of personal worship is a silly and Bhmuofnl 
record' it is incompatible with the idea that he was a wise and 
■^'ndisrfnl superman sotting the world to lights. 

Finally |44 u.t;.) he was naaaasiimted by a group of kb own 
friends and isupportera, to whom these divine aspirations bud 
eenme intolerable. Ho waa beset in the Seinto, and stabbed 
ill thre* ftrd-twenty places, dying nl the foot of the statue of 
bis fallen rival Pompcy the Grant. The scene markii the oom- 
deiuorilibation of the old Roman governing body* Brnriia, 
tbe rmgleader tsf the murdeiew, would have addressed the 
senator*, but* confronted by thb crisis ibey were scuttling oQ 
in every direction. For the bmt p*rt of n day Rome did not 
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know what to moke of thi* event; ihc murderen marched o bout 
with their bloody weapons through an umbMiidcd city, with no 
OTif gainsaying them and only it lew joining Lhom; then pubhc 
opinion turned *gainril them, torn* ol their house* were attacked, 
and they Imd to hide and fly for i heir lives. 

So 

I7rc 6Vn»i?ip of the Princrps. 

But the trend of thiiip wo* orcrwboiniiugjly toward* 
moiiarahv. For thirteen years more the struggle of pumuniilltii-i 
ftciit on,' One single man b to bo noted a* inspired by I road 
ideas nnd an ambition nor entirely egoistic, Cicero. He «•*» 
n mnn of modest origin, whe-w- eloquence and literary power 
had won him a pr.-uuinoit place hi the Senate, Ho Was u little 
tainted by the abusive tradition of Demosthenes. novcrthfilets 
lie stands out, a milks raid pathetically insflotrtivo figure, plead¬ 
ing w ith the ntivr utterly degenerate, i&sc. and cowardly Senate 
for tin? high ideals of the Republic. He was a writer oi great 
care and distinct i >iu and the orations and private letters he lias 
Juft us make him one «! the most real and Living figures of this 
period to the modem reader. He woe prescribed and killed in 
43 b.Cj* the year after the murder of Julius Onear, and his head 
and hands wets nailed up in the Unman forum. Ottavian, 
who Ucame at lasl the monarch of Home, seem* to have mult 
an effort to save Cicero; that murder was certainly not. hi* crime. 

Here we cannot trece out the tangle <if alliances and 
betrayals that ended ui the ascendancy of this Oct avian, the 
adopted heir of Julius Cresar, Hie fate id the chief figures Is 
interwoven with that of Cleopatra. 

After the death of Cn-saf, she sol herself to cap Lure the 
crnotkms nnd vanity of Antony, a much younger imm than 
t Besar, with whom she was probably already acquainted. For 
a titno Octavinn and Antony mid a third figure, Lopirtua divided 
ifui 1'oiuiiii world ju*x as Csssur and i’ompcy bad divided it 
before their final conflict* Outuvhui took the hardier west, tvnd 
consolidated his jiowor; Antony had the toon- gorgeous east— 
cjid Cleopatra. I'o Lopidus fell that picked luma, Carthaginian 
Africa. He seems to have l>een a good man of good traditions, 
set upon the restoration of Carthag* rather lion upon wealth 
or p^runml vanities. The mind of Antony succumbed to thcae 
eatne ancient idea* of divim- kinship that had already proved 
too much for tho mental equilibrium of Julius Casor. In the 
company of Cleopatra he gave him self up to luce, amusements. 
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and a of pensaooa glory, until Octavios fell that \ht 

Time was ripe to end these two Egyptian divinitiiss. 

In 3 t b, 0- Ocfcavian induced th a Senate fco depoao Antony 
from thn ramomnd of tilts eogfc, and proceeded to attack him, 
A great naval h&ifb at Actinia (31 B,c.) irti decide.cl by the 
inspected dtieertitin of Ctetipnfera with abety ahipa iu Urn inidafc 
of the fight. It if quite imiftsaiblc for ut to decide mow whether 
this wee due to premeditated treachery or to the sudden whim 
uf q charming woman* The departure of these abips draw 
(he fleet oi Antony into hopeless confusion, which wive increased 
by the headlong flight of thi* y:odtd lover in punjuit* Ho went 
ufl ^Itcr her in a swift galley without irformiiig his oQnunHoderB. 
Ho left hid fcllowera to fight and dm as they thought fit, and 
for a time they were incredulous that be bad gone. The 
=ubs*qucirt encounter of the two lovers and their reconciliation 
i* a mutter for ironical spatnUatioZ) on the part ot Plutarch. 

Ottavhm’a net closed slowly round Mi rival, It te not 
nuprolitblfl that there waa bo urn sort of undemanding between 
Octavtan ami Cleopmtr^ as, perhaps, in the Lime of Julius Css&ur 
■ -l ! . rtr may h^ve btsuiL between tbi queen and Antony, Antony 
iiuve why to much mournful posturing, varied by love uctmes. 
during thia lost stage erf hh Utile drama. For a time hs pceed 
•As on imitator of the cynic Tim on, u-b cue who had k&t all faith 
in numkhid, though one may t hi n k llmi huj descried sailors at 
Actium UimI better reason for neh an attitude- Finally he 
found htmfaflf and Cleopatra besieged by Octavioa in Ales an dim 
Thero were some sillier and minor successes and Antony vr;u 
loud with challenges to Octovjaci to decide the mutter by par- 
eomid combat. Being led to believe that Gbopatra hod ootmnitted 
suicide, this star of romance stabbed himself, but bo iujfleettjaliy 
il^i to dig imyurmgiy, and ha waa earned otT to empire in brr 
pfleaence ( 'M 

PhuardiV account of Antony, which wm derived *cry 
hugely from ujtfi^&sea who had scon and known him, ileK'tibcs 
him a$ of hotrio mould* He is compared to the demigod 
Hare idea, from whom, indbtd* Itc claimed de^erat, and akfro to 
ike Indian Bacchus. There is a disguating but idumkuitLog 
description of a scene in Lh^ Senate when he attempted to apeak 
wliila drtink f and ’pjrQCf overtaken by one of tho least dignified 
eoiioomS UiQta of intoxiemtion 

For a little while Cleopatra still clung to life,, and, perhaps, 
to the hope that idje might reduce Octavinn to the same divine 
rih that had already been played by Julius (bestir and Antony, 
-Si.tr bad on interview with Octnvion, hi which »hc ppsaiinted 
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L-f«jU ti-i beauty in distress Mid very lightly chid. But when 
it l-^cuimr tujLnifest that Ou’ttivian lucked the godJiks (quirk, 
Hn d i.hiii his cure fur he* comfort and welfare was dktatol chiefly 
by his desire u> t sliibit her in 4-triumphal procession through 
>tr«eUi of Borne, ehc committed suicide. An asp was 
smuggled to her past the Roman gentries, concealed in a liaakct 
of figs, and by its fangs she died. 

0 -tftviftTL ^«uhl 3 to h&ve been uliiu^t entirely tree hmn tbe 
divine aspirations of Julius Cteaur otul Antony. Re was neither 
god nor rp Mim tin hero; ln& 'U-- a mall, iit uos a man ui far 
greater breadth acid capacity iliaii liny other player in this 
last rot of the Republican drama in Romo. AJi tiling can* 
eidered, lie tviis perhaps the best thing that could have happened 
to Rome at thill time. He voluntarily resigned the extraordinary 
ptiu era which llu luul held hetoe 13, and, to quote bis own wonts, 
handed over the republic to the control of the senate and the 
people of Rome. 7 ' The old fcouetjtutjonal machinery was once 
more set in motion; the senate, assembly, and magistrate n-- 
siimod tlieir functions, and Oel avian himself wna hailed as the 
"restorer of the commonwealth and the champion of freedom. 

"it w;w not so easy to determine what relation he himself, 
the actual master of tie Roman world, should occupy towards 
this revived republic. JJis abdication, in any real sense of Uic 
word, would have simply thrown everything hack into eim- 
fusii'u. The interests of peace mid order required that he 
dhfiuhl retain at least the substantial part of his authority; 
*i, 4 j This i.ibjeut was in fact uccumpllflhsd and the rule of the 
etupetora founded, in a manner which has no parallel in history. 
Ativ revival of ike kingly title woa out of the question, and 
Ik t avian himself expressly refused the dictatorship. Nor was 
tuiv new office created or any new official title invented for 
his benefit. But hy senate ami peqplu he was invented uecordiug 
to tho old constitutional forms with certain powers, fw many 
omzens had been before him, ami so took liis place by the side 
of the Lawfully appointed magistrates of the republic; oily, 
to mark his pre-eminent dignity as the first of them all, the 
senate decreed that lie should take an an additional cognomen 
that of ■Augustus,’ while in common parlniibe he was henceforth 
styled Ptsnceps. a simple title oi courtesy, familiar to republican 
Lieuoge and conveying no other idea than tiiat of n recognized 
primacy and precedence over hi* fellow-cilizcMS. 

"The ideal akelcbed by Cicero in his Lte lltpubiica, of a 
constitutional president oi a free republic, was apparently 
realized; hut it was only in appearance. For in fact the special 
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prerogative* runf erred upon Octavian gave 1 him back in sab- 
stance the autocratic authority he had resigned, and :M between 
the restored republic and itf new priftoap* the balance of power 
was f?wrwhelmiiigh“ on the side of the latter." 1 


ST 

Why the Roman Republic Failed. 

In this manner it was that Roman republicanism coded in 
a prts£ip4 ur ruling prince, and the liret great experiment in a 
seH'gove ruing community on a scale larger than that of tribe 
or city coif spaed ami failed. 

The essence of its failure woe that it could not sustain unity. 
In its early stages its citizens, both patrician and piefierAn, !mtl 
a certain tradition of justice and good faith and of the loyalty 
of all citizens to the law, and of the goodness of the lair for all 
citizens; it clung to this idea of the importance of the Jaw and 
of law-abidingiiesg nearly into the first century n.o. But the 
unforeseen invention nnd development of money, the temptations 
and disruptions uf imperial expansion* the entanglement of 
> Ureteral methods, weakened and swamped this tradition by 
presenting old issues in new disguises under which the judgment 
did not recognize them, and by enabling men to be loyal to 
the prufes&km* of citizenship and disloyal to its spirit, The 
bond of the Roman people- had always been a inoml rather than 
a religious bond; their religion was sacrificial and superstitious: 
it embodied no such great ideas of a divine leader and of a sacred 
mission as Judaism was developing. As die idea of citizenship 
faded and faded before the new oceaeiona^ there remained no 
inner, that is to say no real, unity m the system at all. Every 
umti tended more and mom to do what was tight in hi* own 
eyes* 

Under ouch conditions there was no choice between chaos 
■<nd a return to monarchy, to the acceptance of rum* ahesun 
individual Ft* the one unifying will Ln the state. Of course, in 
tiaat return, there h always hidden the expectation that the 
tnonaroh will become as it were magic, will cease io be merely 
a petty human being, and wdl think and fee! as something 
greater and mom noble, as, indeed, a state personage: and, of 
ponae. monarchy mvariably fails to satisfy that expectation, 
^ e shall glauCQ at the extent of this failure in the brief review 
-re are to presently make of the emperors of Rome. We shall 
bud at Inst one of the more constructive of these emperors, 
* XL fi, Jfrci!<*. in Th* ITneyrfcijNhiId Rrilaiwka utiid* * l Roiac. ,t 
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Coiifftant inr) the Gr-at„ conscious of hk own inadequacy «j a uni- 
lying power, turning to tko lailh, i-ho organization, and teaching 
network of on< of fl'e new religious movements in the empire, to 
supply just that permeating nod correlating factor in man? 
minds that was so manifestly wanting- 

With Caesar, the civilisation of Europe ami Western Asia 
went back to monarchy, rmd, through monarchy, asslited 
presently by organized : hristifiuify. it sought to achieve peace. 
rightcronFiness, I lappings, and wurkl order for close upon eighteen 
centuries. Tbcn almost suddenly it began reverting to rvpub- 
licomsni. firet in one country and then In another, and, assisted 
bv the tiew powers of printing and the proas and of organized 
general education, and by the aniveraalisfc religious ideas in 
which the world had been soaked for generations, it seems now 
to have resumed again Lho effort to create a republican world- 
*tate and n world-wide scheme of economic righteousness winch 
the Romans had made so prematurely and in which they had 
=o utterly uod disastrously failed. 

Certain conditions, we am now beginning to perceive, aft. 
absolutely necessary to ^noh a creation: conditions which it i» 
inconceivable that any prv-Christian Roman could hav? retgard&i 
as possible. We may ntill think the attainment of these con¬ 
ditions a v.vsi 1 v laborious and difficult and uncertain undertaking, 
but we understand that the attempt must be mode bocauis! uo 
other prospect before ns gives cron a promise of happiness or 
self-respect or pra-servation of out kind. The first of those con¬ 
ditions is that time ahould be a common political Una in the 
n.lpd a of all iiirn, an idea of the state thought of us the personal 
possesion of each Individual and as tho backbone fact of bis 
- -hvoie of duties. lu the early days of Rome, when it was a 
little visible state, twenty miles square, such notions could bo 
and were developed in chiliiien in thrir hornet), and by what 
they saw and beard of the political lives of their fathers: but 
in a larger country such aa Rome had already become before the 
war with Pyrrhus, theft was a need of tin organis'd teaching of 
the history’ of the main laws, and of the general intentions of 
thn state towards everyone if this moral unity was to be main¬ 
tained. But tbo need’ waa never realized, and nc, attempt nl 
any such teaching was ever made. At the Linus it could 
uni bn VO been made. It is inconceivable that it could have 
been made. The knowledge was not there, and there existed 
«» class from which tho needed teaohere could be drawn, nnd 
no cuneoption of ATS organization for any such systematic moral 
rjiii Iptellistoal training 113 the teaching organisation of 
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Christianity, with ^ ereeda and catechisms and flermrma and 

confirmations, presently supplied. # , . 

Moreover, we know nowadays that even a univer^l ediicuti-in 
,.f t lua sort nupplk-d onlv the basis for a healthy repiujlwun 
Nfrt to adulation there must oomc abundant, prerapt, an<J 
truthful information of what is going on in the state. ami IranU 
itri l discussion of the issues of the tiniv. Bvcd uowa'lays 
l!i. - L |unctions ore performed only very imperfectly and badly 
by Urn press we have and by our public fete and puhttuuutti but 
Ijiiillv though it is done, the thing id dons, and the fact 1 hot it 
Is ijJne at ail argue* that Lt may ultimately l* done well, Ln the 
ftonmn state it was. not even attempted. The Roman citizen 
trot Ilia political facta from rumour and the occasional orator 
Ho stood wedged in tin.' f >riiin, imperfectly hearing a distant 
*1 leaker. He probably misconceived every issue upon which 
he voted. 

AiiJ of tho motttftroua iueffectiTon^s of the !\cnii{ia , i voting 
fv^lciu we Itttvij oliL-ady written. 

Unable io ptuniount or remove these oWtocbs to a 3ind 

jL-Jf^ctiVL! popular govyrunicnt the [lolitieal instincts of thir Rnimn 
uiind turned towards monarchy. Bat it was not monarchy of 
the later European type, not hereditary monarchy, which was 
now installed in Ho me, 11b prinetps vatu really like an An icricati 
war-time president, but he was elected not for four years but for 
life- he waa able to appoint senators instead of being restrained 
by an elected senate, and with n rabble popular meeting in the 
ptaoe of the house of representatives. He was also poniifex 
maxim w«, chief of the sacrificial priests, a function unknown at 
Washington; mid in practice it became usual for him to designate- 
and train hi* diiocessor and to select for that honour a sen or an 
adopted son ur a near relation he could trust. The power of 
the printtps was in itself enormous to entrust to the hnnda id 
„ ^ngfe man without any adequate checks, but it was further 
enhanced by the tradition of monarch-worship which hod now 
spread out from Egypt over the untire HsUeuMvt vital, are! 
which was coming to Home in the head of every (Menial slave 
itTid immigrant, By natural and imperceptible degrees the idea 
of the god-emperor tame to dominate tile whole Bpi nan ized 

Only one thing presently remained to remind the god- 
emperor that he was mortal, and that was the army. The 
god-emperor waa never mfe upon tins Olympus of the Palatine 
Kill at linme. He was only secure while he was the lasloved 
captain of his legions. And as a consequence only the hard- 
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vrorkiijg emperore who kept their legions active aad in dcse 
loucji with themselveH had long reigns. The sword overhung 
the emperor and spurred him to incessant activity. If he left 
tilings to his generals* one of those generals presently replaced 
him. Tills spur was, perh»[>s, the redeeming feature of the 
Roman Imperial system. In the greater, compactor, and 
securer empire of China there was not the some need of legions, 
rmd so there was not the game swift etui fur lazy or dissipated or 
juvenile monarrhs that overtook such types in Rome. 


CHAPTER 27 


THE CJESARS BETWEEN THE SEA AND THE 
GREAT PLAINS 


| l, A Sh'M Culalaijue of 
Emperor*. 

§ a, Eotnnn Civilization fll if<5 
Zenith, 

S 3 . Characteristics of Art under 
the Homan Empire. 

| 4 . A Certain Ditltnw of the 
Homan Imagination. 

|1 


§5. The Htir of the Great 
Plains, 

| tl. The Western (True floomr*) 
Empire Crumples Up. 

§ 7 . Tht Eastern {Revised 
HeUcnie) Empire. 


Westkhs writers we apt, through their patriotic prediflpositiona, 
to overestimate the organist km, civ|Iir,mg work, and Security af 
lli8 absolute monarchy that e^tahlialiDd iu-.tl; in Route alter the 
accession of Auguatoe Ci»sar. From it \m ilcrive the political 
traditions of Britain, France, Spain, Germany. and Italy, and 
those countries born big in the perspectives of European writers, 
i'hey Ignore it hat Rome destroy^ in the B«t. 

ijy the Bcule of a world history llie Roman Empire ceaaes 
to seem €0 overwhelmingly important. It lusted about ionr 
ceilturins in till before "it was completely shuttered. The 
Py minting Empire was no genuine continual ion of it; it was 
a damaged resumption of tbs Hellenic Empire o; Alexander; 
it 4 iu]liM Greek; its niouarch had a Roman title, no doubt, but 
.v>, for that matter, had the late Tsar of Bulgaria, Mesopotamia 
d^Veluped for the most part upon Kara of its own during ihe 
Raman period; its recent Hellenic acquisition were Mlcauawiy 
modified by the genius of the Persian itad Parthian people, 
and in India and China the influence uf Home was infinitesimal. 

During its four centuries of life the empire (it Rome had phases 
of division nnd complete chaos. Its prosperous years, if they 
are Gathered together and added up, do not amount in all to a 
conple of centuries Compared with the quiet steady eipimsioo, 
Ucuritv and the civilizing task of the contemporary Chinese 
Empire, or with Etrypl between *,O0U and l,0W it.c.. or with 
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Sumer before the Semitic conquest, this uiuountG to A mere 
incident in history. The Persian Empire of Cyrus again which 
reached Loin tko Hellespont to the Indus, had ajs hi^h a standard 
of eiTilkation; md n* hom^landu remained tuuxmquered and 
fairly prosperous lor over two hundred yean?. Its predecessor, 
the Median Empire, had endured for half a century. After a 
brttfl submergence by Alexander the Great, it rose again b± liu 
Scfeictd Empire, which endured for ±omu ccnixmes. The 
SvhuiehJ dominion shrank at last to the wear of the Euphrates, 
,r L .J became a part of the Roman Empire; but Persia, revived 
by the PiulMotif a* a new Persian Empire, first under the 
Arsadiis and then under the Sa-ianids, oath red the empire 
of Rome. It became a refuge for Greek learning from Waatem 
suppression* and a hotbed of religious Ideas, 

The Sasaatdde repeatedly ejurisd war into the Byzimtine 
Empire, and held the line of the Euphrates steadfastly. In 
ri file under Chosrocs LI they were ho!ding Damascus, 
Jeraeakm, anti Egypt, and threatening the Heltopont. But 
hen- ha* been no tradition to keep alive the glories of the 
Sascanida. The ftpntation of Home has flourished through the 
pri^perity of her heirs* The tradition of Romr Louis far 
greater than the reality. A coalescence of the earlier rivilim* 
had occurred, and eivilixatkm had spread westward- 
"-emito and Aryan mingled, without combining, In a see th i n g 
luTt-Iopturnt nannd the bit^in of the Mt-ditcmuiean, and the 
human adiniuijl ration wua flung like a net, that broke ami wad 
mauled again and at last broke altogether, over the whole 
interplay. 

Htetorj distinguishes several groups of Homan emperors who 
were great administrators. The first of th^e groirpe began 
with:—■ 

Augustus Ca^ar (27 n.c. to a.p, 14), the Octwian of thy 
previous action, who worked hard at lIlis reorganisation of 
die provinDia] governments and at un&iECiuJ reform- He eftab- 
Lkhed a certam tradition of tawfuluiva* and honesty in the 
Uurc^uch’ujy, far-i.i: ha restrained the more LiujuMrouii corruption* 
mi tyrannies bv giving fchu provincial citizen the right to 
appeal to CaBnr' But he Used the European boundaries of 
tho empire along the Rhine and Danube, &o leaving Germany, 
tthidi Is iiii5 uecesaary backbone of a safe and proeptmttifl Europe, 
to borbiirusm; and hr made a similar limitation iu the east at 
the Euphrates, leaving Annimia todfipendfiiit, to be a constant 
!! " -Tie o£ riout cu thm w±t Ji the A rsa ci Js and Sasssmds. It 3 = 
doubtful whether bo cmMdered that ho was fixing the SinuJ 
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boundaries of the tin pin? along thcso lines, nr win-titer he thought 
it desirable to consolidate for some years before any further 
attempts at expansion. 

Tiberius {a.n. 14 to 37) is also drscrilwd as a capable ruler, 
but he L'carne intensely unpopular in Rome, and it was alleged 
that he was addicted to gross and abominable rices. But his 
indulgence in these and Ids jwrsoaal tyrannies and cruelties did 
nut interfere with the general prosperity of the empire. It is 
diiiioult to judge him ; nearly all our sources of information are 
manifestly hostile to him. 

Caligula U.i>. 37 to il) was insane, hut the empire opened 
on dumig four years oi hi* eccentricity at its head- finally 
he weis murdered in Hi* palace by his servants, Lind there scttiis 
m to have been an attempt to restore the senatorial government, 
an attempt which was promptly suppressed by the household 
legions. 

Claudius 41 to 54), the untie of Caligula, upon whom 

the theme of the bohiktt fall, was personally uncouth, but, he 
ad-ma to have been a hardworking and fairly capable adminis¬ 
trator. He advanced the westward boundary of the umpire 
by annexing the southern half of Britain. He was poisoned 
by Agrippina, the mother of Jus adopted eon Kero, and a woman 
of great charm and force of character. 

Kero (a.d. 54 to tiS), like Tiberius, is credited with monstrous 
vieca and cruelties, but the empire had acquired suflident 
momcDtuiD to carry on through Lia fourteen yeare of power, 
tie certainly murdered his devoted but troublesome mother, 
and his wife—the latter tia a mark of devotion to a lady. Poppsea, 
who tlitm piarrt.-d him. But the domestic infelicities of the 
Ctesaru are no part of our present story. The reader greed;, 
for rrLminal particulars must go to the classical *ource. Suetonius, 
rhtini various Ciesars and their successors and their womeokiud 
-n-rn probably no worse esSt ntially than most weak and passionate 
human beings, but they had no' real religion, being them selves 
gtnh*. they had no wide knowledge on which to build high 
nmhit iring, their women were fierce and often illiterate, and they 
were under no restrainta of law ot custom. They were sur¬ 
rounded by creatures ready to stimulate their slightest wishes 
and to translate their vaguest impulse* into action. What ore 
mere passing black thoughts and angry impulses with most of 
ns become, t herefore, deed* with them. Before a man condemns 
Xcro os a different species of being from himself, he slu-uld 
examine his own floret thoughts very carefully. Nero became 
intensely unpopular in Rome, and it ia interesting to note that 
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be bee urn e unpopular not because he murdered and poisoned 
his intonate but because there was an insurrection in 

Britain under a certain Queen Bondicea, and the ftomnij forces 
suffered a great riaoittr i[A,D. tit) t and because there was a 
detractive earthquake m Southern Italy, The Homan popula¬ 
tion, tnu- to its Etruscan it teak, raver reiigiom and always 
^upenstiiinu^p did not mind a wiuked Caesar, but it did object 
-r^rigly to an uii propitious one. Tile Spanish legion* ro^t in 
iiijiirreciiau under m elderly general of seventy'Unto, Gdha, 
whom they aedmnu-d einpctor* He advanced upon Kotm\ 
lamed in n litter. Nero, kopeks* of support, committed 
suicide [a .ik 08 ), 

Galba, however, was only one of a group of would-be emperursu 
t he generals in command of the II Line legions, the Palatine troops, 

: i the eastern armies, each attempted to seize power; Rome 
iw four Bmperoraln a year, (jalhn, Otho, Vitelliua, and Vespasian ■ 
m Fourthi Vespasian ia.d. C0-T&), from the eastern command, 
bad the firmest grip, and held and kept the prize. But with 
Nero the lira of Carats bam or adopted ended, C&csar ceased 
o he tin* family name of the Roman emperors, and became 
i title, Divua Caesar* the Ca?ssr god. The monarchy took a 
*tqi forward towards Oiientaikm by an increased insistence 
u\. *n Uio worship of the ruler, ended the first group of Cms&r?. 
|UzL ninety-five yeans of them, 

Vespasian fry to 78J and Jm eons Titus (a.d, 79) and 
bomitiun (a.d. SI} constitute, as it were, a second dynasty, the 
l;vhm; Then, idler thi assassination of Donutian^ came a group 
d i-uiperprs related to one another nut by blood, but by adoption, 
adoptive emperors. Nerva (a.d. u6) was the first of this 
;■ up, and Trajan (ajj. frftj the second. They were followed 
! > rht- indefatigable Hadrian (a.p. 117}, Antoninus Pina (a.d, 
b!S» mid MjirmiB Aurelius (a-d! Ifil to ISti). Under Wtb the 
I'lamna and tire Antonina the boundaries of the empire crept 
' riyjtid again. North Britain wo* annexed hi ht, the 
of Liu.- Rhine and Danube was hik'd in, and what it now 
| : vnsylvania vt.ia made intv a new produce* Dacia. Trajan 
;- :o invaded F&rthia ami annexed Amu.-ida , Assyria, anil 
^opokunitL Under 1m rule Hue empire reached its maximum 
eiteDt. 

Hadrian, lib aucccsgor, was <4 a eautiuiifl and retractile 

position* He aL*ai icl qiil!l 3 these new eastern couuuxsls of 
trajftn^, and he also ahauduracd North Britain. He adopted 
Lbt iJhimsu idea of the limiting wall against barbariam—an 
‘ icdli-nt i ihji bo Jong as the pressure of population on tne 
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dDil h iKiiiaadu between the liliioe ami the Danube. Tko H 
f of Itommi expansion ^ m tka ““ 

fotiwtxuz tb« NorthEunjixMm frontitr was already jwty • 

Z dd«.v S .gainst Ik. wt«» **! »<*>»“ Sfc™ 

Mucus Amelina Antoninus is one o£ those figmea in histor>' 
about which mea diimr widely and iutenfialyv Id 
he #mn* to h-ve bam * prigghih person; ho dabbled m "jgjgg 
ttud t*«4 a pleasure in Mutuciiaj; pnertly omauttmca m SfiaUj 
K atm«iU -4 dfapiwifclua oSmmvo to common meu-end Uw-i 
r. ^nt hit* alleged firiluro to reutram the wvetwdw* of 1«» 
Faustina. Th» stories of iik domestic infelicity, howeirox* real 
Wl n! vcrv good foundation* though certainly his Uunmodus 
£iVSi5ing p^on for a good home to produce. On the 
otter lianU* bn wai luiqoeitiqiiB.blY * awcl kulnai^ous 

eoapomr, holding w ** together through a mews of disns* 

troitf rear* of rile wither, great Unw». failing nan.^ia and 
famine burhurie miiis und revolU and ui last a torn me unnt.^i 
pctitilnnws, Sfajn F, W. Fairer, quoted m the Ermyc.bpizaw 
SrilwWiM, "He rcgfmkd hiui«lf a» being, in fact, the warrant 
. i t il The registry ut the cftisoos, the suppre^son ui ntigauon, 
the elevation of uublio momls. the «mrc o! mmons, the retierudi* 
mjrfit Ilf public impaia-ss, the limitation of gladiator ml games 
«icl show*. the care oi roads, the restoration of mmutonal 
siFivikif-' liie auiHiuitnuMit of none hut worthy niagaabuti'S, 
Loti lie regulation of street tmlfio, this* and miuilieriose other 
duti^ so cumtiktelv ahsufhed him unction that, m Q 

suddlerent healLh, they often kept him at oovert ! ibour 
earlv morning till bog ait ct midnight, iUs potion. infeed, 
ofteu neeesaiuited hi* presern* ut gamee and shows; hut on these 
he occupied yniseif either in reading, or being ^ 
trp or in writing notes. Ho wai ium of thuac who held thu. 
nothing should U- done hastily, ami that few crime* wan ^ 

tllUXi WJUil^ «* f tillW?a PT , i s 

But it U not Ly ikc£6 indiiMtika tkut lie ts rujw rfctnyia 
lie wu one of the greatest exponents of the Stoical philosophy. 
and in Jii* Meditation*, joLtod down in comp ami court, be 
put 60 uiiu-h of a human soul on record os to r&iae up for nun sou 
in cadi generation a fresh suries of iiicnda and admirers. 

Witli the death nf Marcos Auntlim thk plunk.* ol unity elisi: 
oomparntivdy good govemmenl came to ; ui cud, uid hk 
Cunuuudim inaugurated an. age of dkordiir. I rucLmally, tin. 
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cnipiro had l„*m at pie»t* within ibwif for two W«« ***; 
Now for ft houdral tin* irtuiiuut of Roman history must 

master the various criminology of a number of inadequate 
uarperote. white the firm tier onmihlod and recoded under bar¬ 
barian injure. One or two only seem to have been able men: 
Midi were Septhtiius Secerns, Aureliaa, end Probus. heptunmi 
SoveriLS waa a CurUiAgminn. and his aster was never able (■> 
master Latin. She conducted her Roman household m (Me 
Punjij language, which must have matte- Cato the elder turn in 
|,i^ «ravo. The rest of the emperors of this period were chidk 
adventurers too unimportant to the general ^hemu of ibmy- 
for ufl to note. At times there were separate emperors ruling 
in different porta ol tho distracted empire. From our 
point of view the Euiperfr Peomfl. who was dele-ued and kilted 
durinu a great mid of tte- Goths into Thrace in a.d. 2BL and 
the Emperor Valerian, who, together with iho great city of 
Antioch. was captured by the Sassanid Shah of Persia in a-& 
mi- worthy of notice because they mark the insecurity of 
the whole Roman system, and the character of the outer pressure 
upon H : . So, loo, is Claudius, "the Conqueror of the Gotha," 
hoeaii^- he gained a great victory over tli-^o people Nish 
iii Serbia (a.d. 36WJ, and because he died, like Pericles, of the 
plague. 

Through all these centuries intermittent postlienee* wort* 
■I laving a port In weakening races and u I tvring social eanditioua, 
U part that has still to Ije properly worked out by libferlaa*. 
There was, for instancy, u great plague throughout the empire 
between the team a.». 164 and 1KD in the reign of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. It probably did much to disorciuwo sociJii 
life and prepare the way for the troubles Hint Followed the 
accession of Comm ml ua. This same pestilence devastated Chinn 
U at- -hall note In $5 of tills chapter. Considerable fluctuations 
of climate had a ten been going on in the first and second 
centuries, producing stresses and shift’uigb of population, whose 
force historians have still to appraise. 

But before we go on to tell nf tin.- irruptions of t he barbarian* 
aod the attempts of such biter ewperora us lUodetian (a.u- 
2S1} and OmBtantine the Great (a.i>. 3ii6) to hold together tk 
hcaving and splitting vessel of the state, we tmud descriU; sour 
tiling of the conditions of human life in the Roman Empire 
during ite two centuries tif pfu*]Nirjty. 
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§2 

Ji&man Civilization at ite Zznith, 

The impatient reader of history may be disposal tu eouui 
ti i two centuries of older between 27 B,o. and a_p. ISil os 
among the waited opportunities of mankind. It an iigHi 
oi i^ttending rather than of creation* an age of rorMliii■ ■*:I ci>■ and 
tt -.lie in which the ndi grew richer and the poor poorer and 
Ebe soul and spirit of man decayed. Looked at superficially, 
k man might have looked at it from an aeroplane » couple 
df thousand feet in the air* there wue a considerable flourish of 
prosperity. Everywhere* from l T ork to Cyrene and from Lisbon 
'■■ Antioch* lie would have noted large and well-built cities, 
mih temples, theatres, amphitheatres* markets* and the kke; 
1 1s-.rii-sunda of such cities, supplied hy great aqueducts and served 
by splendid high-roads* whose stately remains autunkh m to 
iLij day. Be would have noted an abundant culUv&ition F and 
haTy soared too high to discover thut thb cultivation was this 
grudging work ul slaves, Upon the Moditamineati mid the 
Bed iSea a e-nvuisidurable traffic would he visible: *mJ the sight 
of two ships Alongside each other would not at- that altitude 
■ vi?ul the [act that one was a pirate and plundering the other 
And even if the observer come down to a closer scrutiny* 
Tli^m would titill, be much Bctrumulatcd improvement to note. 
I here had been r i softening of manners and a general reiincineat 
mce the duya of Julies Oesar* With this there had been a real 
increase of humane feeling. Home was* in fact* climbing to the 
I 'vtJ ol dvilmition attained long before by Greece and Babylon 
and Egypt. 

Hiring the period of the Antoninas, law s for the protection 
ol Slavic from extreme cruelty came into exklence, and it was 
uu longer permissible to sell them, to the gladisdcrinl school. 4. 
Nut only w*ro the cities outwardly more sphmdidly bnill, but 
within the homes uf the wealthy there had been great adv»m 
hi the art of dacoratiuji. Thy gross fr ApH ng T unmml tn ihil^ nnp ^ 
f| d vulgar display of the earlier days of Homan prosperity were 
nyw tens portal by a certain refinement. Ureas bud income 
tidier* finer* and more beautiful There was a great trade in 
~ J — with remote Chinn, for the mulberr} T tree and the silkworm 
td not yet begun to move west., Ry the time silk had ended 
Lt - 1'^ and varied journey to Home it rcas worth its weight in 
- ■ 1 Id - Yet it wus used abundantly , iiud there wm ,v sternly 
iiciw of tin: predatis metak east wait 1 in eicliangc. 

Ilium bad been very conride table advance in gastronomy 
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und the am of tnfeartikmiottt. Pdroniuu deacribea ft fc^t 
(riven bv ft wealthy man under the early Cussm, a retnur table 
succession ol courses, aotue delicious, some snumtig, g XtfWtm ig 
jui\ thing limt even the rplendoure and the iDi,#natiuii of 
modem New York could produce; and the festival mi - l 
U S ttjttaio and by display a of tight-rope dftiwmg* luggShg, 
iiumoriv recitations, and the like. . ,, 

There waft ft considers Ids amount of what we may denari 111 
"rich melt’s culture*’ throughout thr empire. Rnots ‘■'fcre 
tar more plentiful than they had been before the time of the 
t'ftjsars. iluu prided themselves ui>on their librane?. even when 
the cures and reepoiuibililv-a of property made them too bo*}* 
«, cive their liierarv treasures niuuh more Hum a pacing ex¬ 
amination. aim know bulge of Greek spread eastward wd Of 
Ufili weatwnrd, ami if tire prominent men of thin or that British 
or Gallic citv {naked any profound Greek culture theJU»lv£H, 
Uicv could iiiwavE turn to some slave or other, whose burning 
had been ”LummWd of the highest quality by (he slave-dealer, 
to Bupply tho defiuienuy, 

IL is" quite impossible to deal with either the literature or 
art .f Route aa a thing in itself; both are ft o.iiimimlUm mid 
a inn of tlit much greater tied more enduring Hellenic culture- 
'Ionic art and writing threw out ft Latin brunch. The mother 
atom existed before the branch grew out, and want on growing 
ftfier the branch wus withered- The native impuhi ol the Latin 
muid in literary expre&iuu before it deflected by Greek 
wiod elT was towards a form, if one can call it ft form, the jafura, 
a form hhe the modem revue in spirit, a medley of invective, 
imitation and mtude. A sort of bftri, the fafes. also sung sar- 
ttoatln verse, Fiaommine vertea, to the peasants, and there were 
uraiioiu, dirges, religious litanies. The <rafura developed with 
writing into a form of prose and verse miscellany, and this again 
into ft more continuous prose narrative. Much of the Latin 
literature is lest! most of it did not appeal* for some reason or 
other, to the Christian monks ns worthy i>f preservation, but as 
reading and book reproduction spread there was probably a 
very considerable diffusion naked of prose fiction, o! whieu 
only a few fragments now remain. , _ 

The Raman people of the later Republic and study Linput 
waa certainly a &cdoll-reading public. Tli® Satyricon of Fetroniua, 
during from the time of Nero, is a moefc ilhmuiniing vestige. 
No one who has ever written fiction can read that brilliant 
piece of writing and not recognize its high technical quality. 
lluodrtKii uf t mdi Ltiulta nma* have dieted anil scores of itien 
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must have worked at lim art before tbn Satt/rican became possible. 
Along another linn f.ho poetic entire of Hornet and Juvenal 
owes much to the spirit of sJic datura, ami was tkhfo u wkl&lv 
diffused typo of rending matter. But from Hi© third century 
s.r. onward the Greek influence imposed the already i=£tahibh®d 
forms of the Greek comedy upon the Latin mind, and the La Lin 
onmedy b father a Laimizatxnn of that than an indigenous 
development. Plays by Plautus and Termer are available for 
the student who Wishes to sample their quality. 

There wras ah^ distinctive l^tin imditinn of plain clear 
prose wind: Cato the Ousor did much to sustain It b interest¬ 
ing to compare <? liar's De BtJlt* Galliw with Thucydides* In 
its compact aoceesibllity, if one w&f shock the earnest scholar 
by a novel but appropriate image, it is like a fitted drefiain^ ^ ^ 
bprfde a toilet-fablf?. 

The prestige of Greek teaming of an approved and s-tthd 
type was os high in the Rome of Antoninas Pius ns it was in 
the Oxford and Oimbridge of Victorian England. The Greek 
r chafer received the same mixture of unintelligent deference 
vmi practical contempt. There was a very considerable amount 
r 1 ^ reek schnliiTahip t and of written criticism anti commentary. 
Indeed, there was so great an admiral ion far Greek fetters aa 
almost, completely to destroy the Greek spirit; n.nt| rJjf- recorded 
obsdrv*H*ms of Aristoth- were robed ?,o highly a* to preclude 
my attempt to imitate hb orgftmvjwinn of further inquiry 
'l^ro availed Demosthenes and Sallust-, flic Greek historians. 
Catullus leamt to reveal his heart from the best Greek model? 
A- Greece luwl her epics and so forth* the Rotu^nj? felt th-iy too 
must have rlieir epics. The age of Augustus was iui .*e of 
splendid inffinomfciea, Tirgil In liw mi hirtualf moderfly 

hat resolutely, and with an elegant ftuceessfuln!isa p to pa mi Id 
the and Iliad. Ovid and Horace challenge comparison 

aith the best elegiac and lyric poets of Greece. 

Concurrently with this "Golden Age v of Latin literature 

Ft ream of Greek literature non tinned to flow wide and nhtm- 
dint. Long after the Latin impetus was over* the Hellenic 
w^Hd was etill richly productive. It passed without a break 
bto c^rly Christian literature. We Imre told already of the 
rilliiiiit intellectual ltegfenings of Alexandria and of the- rnm- 
parative define of Athene. If the science of .Alexandria pro ■ 

: ^ntly died away the literary flow continued in fair rivalry with 
Rome, There was an jmm pTi^ copying of without which 

no rich m fui t » home was complete. History and biogmphy 
continued Polybius {cir<a 204-122 n.o.) told of Lin conquest 
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of Greece by Home. Plutarch [area a.h. 50-100} made bis In¬ 
comparable studies of great men. A vast variety o[ dialogues 
and novels appeared and have now, for the most part, disappear* d 
again, A great and anginal imuginulirt- writer to Lucian 
f 120-200}, who still commands our interest and admiration. 
There waa a considerable amount of tranaktinn between Greet; 
and Latin. Hid two literatures were almost as close, a ad as* 
much in the same world of thought, as the American and English 

to-day. .. 

All this widespread culture of the wealthy householder is 
to the credit of the early Roman Empire, and Gibbon makes 
the moat of it in the sunny review of the age of the Antofdnea 
with which be opens his liecline and Full cf th< Roman Ktnpiff' 
fjjjj design for that great work de mand ed # prelude of jpbodotti 
and tronqnillitr. But ht was far too shrewd and subtle cot to 
qualify bis apparent approval of the conditions he describes. 

‘ Under the Roman Empire," he writes, “the labour of an 
industrious and ingenious people was variously but incessantly 
employed in list) service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their houses, and their furniture, tbs favourites of fortuno united 
every refinement of convenience, of elegance and of splendour, 
whatever could soothe their pride, or gratify' their sensuality. 
Such refinements—under the odious name of Invury, have been 
severely arraigned by tbe moralists of every age; Mid it irtight 
perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, ns well as happiness, 
of mankind, if alt possessed the necessaries, and none the 
superfluities of life. But in the present imperfect oaudition of 
society, luxury. though it may proceed from vies or folly, seems 
to fce.'thc only means that can correct the unequal distribution 
nf ’ireperty. The diligent mechanic mid the skilful artisfc, who 
lUrvc ubtained no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
voluntary las front the possessore of land; and the latter an; 
prompted, by a senfic of interest, to Improve those estates. with 
wIumo produce they may purchase additional pleasure. This 
operation, the particular effect* of which ore felt in every roefcty. 
acted with much more diffuse energy in t.b© Kr.man world. T be 
provinces would soon have been exhausted of their wealth if 
the manufacturers and commerce of luxury had not inocnuUtly 
restored to the imluBtrbms subjects the sum-4 which Were raut lod 
from them by the arms and authority of Rome." And so on, 
with a sting of satire in every fold of the florid description - 

If we look a little more widely than * hovering aeroplane 
can do at the movement of races upon the c.irtb, or a little mare 
aloaeiv thiiu an inspection oi streets. amphitheatres, and banquet? 
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goe# a into the soul* and thoughts of men, we shall find that Lhla 
impre^ivtr display of material prosperity i ,: merely the shining 
garment «if i* polity blind to tilings without and things within t 
:-iid blijaii to Uk- future. JJ h for instance* we compare the two 
■ ■piurie- of llouuui ascend muy and opportunity* the dm and 
fecund cent tiritta AJfc, with the two centuries of Grt^k and 
Hellenic life beginning about 4ihi i,a, with the supremacy of 
Pericles in Athens, wo are ti mused by—we cannot call it an 
laferiority. it ii a complete absence of science. The inciirimmmss 
uf the Uoxniui rich and the Roman rulers was more masaiye 
and monumental oven than their architecture. 

In one held of knowledge particularly we might have expected 
the Romans to have been alert and enterprising* and that was 
geography. Their political interests demanded a steadfast 
uiquiiy into the state of uiTmrs beyond their frontiers, and yac 
that inquiry w aa rioter made. There is practically no literature 
of Eoman traYc! beyond the imperial limits* no such keen and 
.:urioim accounts ad Herodotus give* of the Scythians, the 
Afrfea&a, and the like. There hi nothing in Latin to compare 
with the early descriptions of India and Siberia that am to he 
found in Chinese. Tlu> Roman legions went at 011 c limn into 
Scotland, yet thbre remains no really intelligent account of 
PAota or Scot-, much less any glance at the seas beyond. Such 
vsplomiotisj £ts those of Haimo ur Pharaoh Nedio seem to- Imeo 
ejeou altogether beyond the scope of the Roman imagination. 

It Es probable that after the destruction of Carthage the 
amount of ehipjiiiig that went out into the Attantuo through 
Tie i>Tiait of Gibraltar fell to inconsiderable proportions. Still 
niorc impossible hi this world uf vulgar wealth* enslaved intdii- 
fenge, and bureaucratic rule was any further development of 
r hts ortrottfilny and physiography of Alexandria. The Roman* 
<1 <i not fletnn even t< have inquired what maimer of men wove 
this njIk and prepared iht spices or collected the amber and the 
: v.uj'h thus, -;amo into their markets. Yet tin,- channels uf inquiry 
^ <-rt! open and easy; pathways led in every direction to the most 
convnnhmt "jumping-off places” for explorer* it is possible to 

UllUgilUt, 

" The most remote countries of the anciaut world were 
ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome, Tho 
foiBite of Suytltia afforded some valuable "furs. Amber was 
brought overland from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube, 
umj the barbarians ware astemudSfid at die price which they 
received in exchange for so useless a commodity* There was a 
considerable demand tor Babylonian carpet* and iither matin■ 
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features of the Em*; but the meet important branch of foreign 
trodti n« tarried on «iih Arabia and India.. Every year, about 
the time of the dimmer solstice, a tlett of a hundred and ;■ 
T^elfl &aii*fd iruin Myna-homos, a port of Egypt on the ttau 
K ti v Bv die ijeiiodicidl asaisUtuce ot tie moi5j$ooiis they Bre ™ 

Lhv ocean in about fatty dup, Xhfl ooaat oi Mjdabar, or die 
c £ CevluL. was the usual term oi their navigation, and it 
«aa iu tiuisa markets that the merchants from tint more rcmuU> 
utumtria* id Asia expected (-L -- arrival The ivtiim oi Ua 
fleet to Egypt ru fiiod for Urn monthi of December or January, 
ooid M soon as ttioir rich cargo hml been transported. ou the 
backs of camcL. from the Ked Sea to thu Nib, and had deputed 
iliai river as far a* Alexandria, ft saa poured, without delay, 

into tbs capital of thir empire.’ ' 1 . , . 

There twin Roman warehouses m bouth India, ami two 
eohona we tv aU tinned at Ctung anom on the Malabar coast, 
where there was ukd a temple to Augustus. 

Yot Rome was content to least, ejuxct, grow nch, and natch 
its nladiatorial shows without the ehghteat attempt to kittu 
anything of India, China, Petti* or St} triia, Buddha »r ZuroaaM i 
or about the Rune, the Negroes, the people of Scandinavia. or 
the secrete of the weBtern sea. 

Whei we realize the unimipiring quality os the social atmo 
sphere which made this indifference possible, we are able to 
account lor the fsuiurtr n£ Home, during ite of opportune y to 
develop any physical or chemical Ksienca, and as a consequence 
TO earn an v increased control over matter. Most of the phy sichuia 
in Korae wcth Givska and many u£ ihem slave*—lor the Bcnnui 
wealthy did not even uiidtrstemi that a bought mind is a spoilt 
mind ' Vet thin was not chit to any want of natmid gamut 
iimong the Human people; it wua due entirely to them social 

uiui economic eonciitinna. . 

iumu thu Middle Agee to the present day Italy has produced 
H r nat number uf brilliant scientific men. And vi* of ilw 
meat flhr^wd ttnii inspired of sdfjntifla vititera Trey; luliiui. 
Lucr^Liua. who lived between the time of Marius and Juliui 
Csesiir [about 1«J ®.c, to about 5S n.c.), This amassing man was 
of the quality of Lcuuardo da Virnri (also mi Italian! nr Newton. 
Ho wrote a long Latin poem about th$ processes uf Natan;, LH 
Serum $ attire, m vhiuh Jm gm^cd with datomahing imiifiht 
Hmut the oousiitutitai of matter and about the early history 
of mankind- Osborn in hia Old Sioux, quotca with admirotk.ii 
Iciifi passJgt* from Lucretius obuot primitive man. so good 
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iind Inis'! me they to-day. But tills wan an individual display, 
i eeed that bore no fruit;. Roman science was etili-born into a 
riitfou.'uiu. 1 , atmosphere of wealth nud military oppression. The 
’.rue figure to represent the clit&iical Horn an attitudu to science 
is not Lucretius, bat. that Roman soldier who I tucked Arohinicdra 
to death i> i the storming of Syracuas. 

And if physical and biological science wilted and died on tho 
flf-ony soil ■ ■[ Hmsirtti prosperity political and social science never 
had a chance to germinate. Political discussion would have 
Iwen treason to the toipenr, social or economic inquiry would 
'•siva threaifitU'd tise rich. So Rome, until ilisaster fell upon 
her, never examined into her own social health, never questioned 
the ultimate value of her Lard officialism. Consequently, there 
was no one who realise d the gravity of her failure to develop any 
into] factual imagination to hold her empire together, any general 
education in common ideas that would make man fight ami work 
for the empire as men will fight and wotk for a dear possesaioti. 
Hut the rulers of the Roman Empire did not want their eitixoiu 
■ fight for anything in any spirit at all. The rich had eaten 
the bear; out of riieir general population, and they were oonteDt 
•ill tin- meal they had made. The legion.-- were tilled with 
Germans, Britons, Numidians, and the like; and until the very 
“fid the wealthy Romans thought they could go on buying bar 
barians to defend them against tho enemy without and the 
rebel floor within. 

How little was done in education by tho Romans is shown 
by ua account of what was dona. Says Mr. EL Stuart Jones, 
Julias Owasr bestowed Roman citizenship on teachers of the 
liberal arts 1 ; Veep&sian endowed professorships of Greek and 
L-uin oratory nt Rome; and later emperore, especially Antoninus 
Tine, .:stended tin' same benefits to the provinces, Local entei- 
prise and mtuiuleence were also devoted to the cm iso of education; 

Ipwm from the correspondence of the younger Pliny that 

B jbUo sc] 100 la were founded in the towns of Northern Italy. 

ut though then* woe a wide ditlusion of knowledge under 
the empire, there was no true intellectual progress. Augustus, 
h is true, gathered about him the most brilliant writers of his 
rime, and tbfc debut erf the new monarchy coincided with the 
ridden Al:l; of Roman literature; hut ibb won of brinf (Juration, 
aQ d the Uginninge of the Christian era saw bln> triumph of 
clnsrimsni and the first steps in the decline that, awaits all liters it 
movements which look to ilie past rather than the future. 11 

There ri a diagnosis nf the intellectual decadence of the age 
® a tmatfaa upon tier sublime by a Greek writer who wrote 
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somewhere in the second, third, or fourth qaatury a to. /uid wU-j 
uiftv possibly have been Longinus Philologua, wkwk 9 ^ at f d 
very distinctly one manifest factor in the mental smlawsa oS r. 
Sou a or Id. He b cited by Gibbon: enblim* Longinue. 

who- in somewhat a later period and in the court o, a bvnan 
queen (Zenobih). preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, ob*v™» 
and laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries which debased 
tiif-ir wmtimento, enervated their courage, and depressed th™ 
talents. ‘In the same manner.‘ says he. as some children 
ul wuys remain pygmies, whose infant limbs have been too closely 
thus our tender minds, fettered bv the prejudices! mui 
(mbits of a just servitude, ait: unable to expand tkottise.vty or 
to attain that wellproportionrid greatness which we admire m 
the auL-knU; who. Irving under a popular government, wrote 
with all the same freedom em they acted.’ 11 

But this critic grasped only one aspect of the restraints upon 
menial activity. The leading-string* tliat kept the Roman 
mind in a permanent state of infantilism constituted a double 
servitude; tliov were economic as well as pp litte a L I lie account 
Gibbon gives of the life and activities of a certain Horock ■: Atticua, 
who lived in the time of Hadrian, shows just how httb wrn? the 
share of the ordinary' citizen in the outward magnifi cence of tin* 
lime. Thin Attioue had an famnense fortune, and In? omiisetl 
himself bv huge atchitoctoral boswfoctions to van .hi mtie*. 
Athena was given a ruoeoiyuise, and a theatre of ■cedar, aurkuuh 
carved, was set up there to the memory of hi* wile; a Oifi-dri 
was built at Corinth, a raceroure® waa given to Dolplii, baths to 
Thormupvl®, an aqueduct to Canurium, and so on and so un 
fW Le Struck by the speetede »( a "orld of slaves mid ■ mmw 
people who were not consulted, and over whose head*, without 
anv participation on their put, this rich man indulged m Ins 
dkplays of "taste.” Numerous inscriptions in Greece and Asia 
stifl preserve the name of Humdrs Attic us. " patron und bene¬ 
factor " who ranged about I he empire us though it was his private 
eiuden uomtuemoraldng himself by these embcllishmente. He 
did iioi confirm himself to splendid buildings. Be was also a 
nhitosopber, though none of lib wisdom lias survived. He had 
a larae villa near Athens, and there philosophers were welcome 
euesta 10 hmg as they convinced their patron of the miuudneae 
of their pretensions, received hie disoouratti with respect, and 
did not offend him by insolent controversy. 

Tlie world, it b evident, was ant progressing during tlu ^ 
two centuries of Roman prosperity. But was H happy m ite 
stagnation 1 There are aigns id * very unmistakable sort that 
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ilio great mass uf Jim nan beings m the empire, a mass numbering 
vjnm thing between a hundred and a hundred and fifty millions, 
vt 334 not happy, was probably very acutely miserable, tie-nth rU 
outward magnificence. True, there were no great ware and 
Lunquefcb* within the empire, little of famine or fire or sward to 
jifiiict mankind ; but, on tb? other hand, thero wa* a terrible 
restraint by government, and Still more by the propertv of the 
rich, upon the free activities of nearly everyone. Lift foe the 
great majority who were neither rich nor official, nor the woman- 
LLiid iind the jarrurites of the rich and official, must have been 
laborious, tedious, and locking m interest and freedom to a 
degree that a modern naind can scarcely imagine , 

Three thing* in p&rtieui ir may bo cited to sustain th*r opinion 
i liLvt this period was * | period of widespread unhappiness. The 
firai of thras b the « xtraordinary apathy of the population to 
f*ffiuc.al event a. They saw one upstart pretender to empire 
«wce«d another with complete indiilqrence. Such things did 
jiot oeom to matter to them , hope hud gone, When prcHi iitly 
the Wbarioua poured into the ompire, there was nothing but 
£lic legion* to face the tm There waa no popular up rising against 
them at all. Everywhtire the barbarians must have been oui- 
nu inhered if only the people had resisted. But the people did 
rjot resist. It is manliest tiiat to the bulk of its inhabitants 
“iw Honuin Empire did not seem to be a thing worth fighting 
Mr. To the slaves and common people the oar had™ probably 
seemed to promise more freedom and iesa indignity than the 
pmupotrs nile of the imitefial official and grindintj employment 
by the rich. Tim looting and htuning of palace and an 
o* Luaional massacre did mu shock the folk of this Roman uuder- 
■•■■■Hd ns it shocked thy wealthy and cultured people to whom 
Ki - ewe such accounts aa we have of the breaking down of the 
uujHirm system, rireai numbers of slaves and common people 
probably joined the barbarians, who knew little or racial or 
l»i trio lie prejudices, and were open-handed to any promising 
ivcnjjt. No doubt in many cases the population found that 
'he iiarbmao was a worse hiffiction oven than the tax-gatherer 
mid the slave-driver. But that discovery eama too Late for 
rujjitftaneo or the restoration of the old order; 

And m a second symptom that points to the same cone hit* ecu 
tb*it Ufa was hardly worth living for the poof and the slaves 
ami Urn majority of people during the age of the An to nines, we 
muiit reckon the steady depopulation of the empire* People 
refused to have children* They did so, we suggest, because their 
bujjjL-y wijru nut tLEtfe from oppression* because in the eaae ol 
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slaves there was no security that the husband and wife would 
not lie tte panvto iL because there was no pride nor reasonable hope 
in children any more. In modem states the great breedings 
ground has always been the agricultural couiitljriila wlur.. 
there ts a more or less secure peasantry; but under the Rom;* . 
Empire the peasant and the small cultivator was either a worried 
debtor, or he was Md in a network of restraints that made him 
a spiritism serf, or he had been ousted altogether by the ganji 
production of slaves. 

A third indication that this outwardly flourishing period was 
one of deep unhappiness and mental distress for vast multitudes, 
in to be found in Lbe spread of new religious movements through 
nut the population. Wo have scan how in the ia.se of the litt le 
country id Judea a whole nation may be infected by the per 
c tuuji-i T, that Ule is unsatisfactory and wreiitf, and thm somoildn i 
is needed to set it right. The mind of the Jews, as wo know, 
hod ervstallized about the idea of tits Prumii* of die Olio 1 rue 
God and the coming of a Saviour nr Messiah. Hat her different 
ideas from this wore spreading through the Eoiusj) Empire. 
Tkay were hut varying unsworn to one universal question; 
"What must WO do'for salvation!” A frequent and natural 
consequence of disgust with life as it la, ia to throw iho imagina- 
tion forward to an afterlife which ia to redeem all the mistries 
an-1 injustices of this pop. The belief In such compensation 
L, a great opiate lor present miseries. Egyptian religion had 
j L .jig lju-vu saturated with anticipations of immortality, and. We 
have «?en. how central was that idea to the cult of Scrap is on-. 
Isis at Alexandria, Tha ancient mysteries of Ltameter and 
Orpheus. the mysteries of the Mediterranean race, revived and 
made a sort of ttauerttsia with these- new cults. 

A second great, religious movement was Mitlmdsm, a develop¬ 
ment of Zoroastrianism, a religion of very ancient Aryan origin, 
traceable heck to the Indo-Iranian people before they split 
into Pennons and Hindus. We cannot here examine its mysteries 
m any detail. 11 Mithras was a god of light, j. Sun of Itigbboonmcr : 
a!1 ,| in the shrinr- of the cult Lu. ties id ways represented a-: 
slaying b niicrad bull whose blood was the seed of life. Sufnct 
jf tiitit, complicated, with many added ingredient*. this worship 
u{ Mithras tarns into the Homan Empire about the time of 
Pump v the Great, nud begun to spread very widely under tiur 
ri MLHt and Antosmes. Like the Isis religion, it promised 
immortality. Its follow ere were moldy slaws, soldiers, and 
dist reused "i«opic. Iii its methods of worship, in the bloating 

1 S«T Lifitfo. fill ■Him II* OnJ f inub «J Cbruftaniiv- 
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of candles before the altar and ao forth, it has a certain superficial 
resemblance tor tho later (bvefopineute uf tho rittwl of the thiol 
great relicioca movement in thft Ftemun world, Christianity, 

Christianity also tu a doctrine of immortality and salvation; 
.mi :t ton ‘rpread al njDt chieily Among the lowly and unhappv, 
Ohriatiamty hw boon liettn&otd by modem wriiari as a "slave 
p'iig;on, ’ If van. It took the aJiTes. and the downtrodden, 
vml it gavi- them hope and restored their self-respect so that 
they stood up for righteotisnDss like men and faced payee it ion 
-.mi torment. But of tbs origin*) anil quality of Christianity 
we will tell more full;, in a Inter chapter. 

|3 

Characteriitics of Art under the Raman Empire, 

We have said already that the artistic and literary enltnre 
cif Borne was merely » branch of the groat fielbnk culture 
which had inherited all that Greece and nearer Asia, Babylon 
«rf Egypt, bad to bestow. But in certain directions the Roman 
'yrtem gave very definite thrusts o# ita own, and in none more 
than in architecture, 'Hie Roman Empire marks a new phase 
• d history a change in scale, which was reflected in the greater 
boldness ami larger aiite of Its buildings. The chief gifts of Rome 
I* architecture were content and tile free use of the arch. 
Wherever the Roman legions went, went the arch and ocmeoi . 
C-tmenl rendered passible vast domes and vault*. which could 
c faced with marble. The rich Corinth tan column was taken 
;Tid varied and elaborated and used in oonjunotioti with arches, 
i he arcade in typically Roman. So, too. is the disposition 
■ '.t-ard* rounded building? and the superposition of arcad.es 
in u lories. Wherever tho Romans went they left amphitheatres, 

1 ripmphat arches, colonnaded streets, aqncduotc and palatial 
■iii) dings, Alno they made roads with reason a bio grades and 
line bridges and aqueduct*. To this day the Italian hr tho fines* 
read-maker in the world. 

I’ho architecture of Rome luid no each nnierfy development 
"f th* Egyptian and Greek, its earliest efforts followed upon 
-truscan line* and were in timber faced with terra-cotta. 
Gradually stone replaced the timber. But Pith the coming 
cf tho Empire., the Greek architect came to Rome and seized 
upon the now opportunities and material;? that offered tlicm- 
«?ivrs to him. Roman architecture did not w> much develop 
v break out. But having broken out if prevailed mightily, 

A vigorous iwtdpiutn, also Greek in its essentials, went with 
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tluj Roman eagle*. A community of big rich men 
inevitable productive nf portraiture, mul thevmdiv individualized 
ZSbit or reached its higl«*f developments under 

Lise later Republic ant! the early Comm*; Pamtoig 
Untied full of vitality. f Fho fortunate accident of tlw destruction 
™d preservation of Pompeii and Ilermilancom by \wtmus hw 
enabled the modern world to appreciate the abundance, variety 
and beauty nf pictorial art in the first ccntniy a.d. Ihe« 
plafrtfi wen: l be aborts of rich but by no mcmw preeminently 
riL-li jx-ople. and the wealth of pleasant things they contain giv*-* 
us (Jill mensute of the finer work that U now lost to no. 

Another Ivpe of work in which the early Roman Empire 
btttafeno any* preceding phase of civilization was tlm "» 
titnadwork was also carried to new levels of beaut;, chiefly bj 

Greek and Oriental workmen. . j _ .. 

With the misfortune and disorders that closed m upon the 
western Roman Empire at the end of the second century a.d.. 
a check came to much of ito artistic productivity. Portraiture 
continued; architecture revived again hut. after tin-thud 
century the fluent naturalism of much of the sculpture snfb'itetl 
under Oriental influences. 

M 

A Cettain Duffeett of the Roman frnagimtim> 

We have already shown reason for our statement dial the 
Roman imperial system was a very unsound politic*! growth 
indeed. It is absurd to write of its statecraft; it had none. 
At its best it had a bureaucratic ndminMrolicin which kept the 
peace of the world for a time and failed altogether to secure it 

Let us note here the main factors m its failure. 

The due to all its foil tin* lies in the absence of any free menta 
activity and &n\ organization fut the increase, development, 
and of knowledge. It reapecteil wealth and it 

duroised science. It gave government to the neb, and imaging 
•hilt win- men could Lf> bought nnd bargained for ill the slave 
markets when they were needed. U ms, therefore, u cokmotUy 
ifnao rant and unimsginntiyB empire. It foresaw nothing. 

It bad un Strategic foresight. lietauBt? it was blankly ignorant 
u l aeocraphy and ethnology. It knew nothing of the conditions 
of Russia. Central Asia, nod the En^t. It was content to keep 
the Rhine and Danube &a its boundaries, and to maks no «Hort 
to Romanize Germany. But we need only look at the map »f 
Eui.jjx.- and Aniu allowing the Roman Empire to etc Hint a willing 
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find incorporated Germany WW nbsdlutelj essential tv the life 
anJ ^comity of Western Europe, Excluded, Germany became 
wedge that. heeded only the impact: sif the H minis h hammer t 
eplit up the whole system. 

Moreover, this neglect to push the Wiiml&ties northward 
to the Baltic left that sea and the North Sea a* a region of 
experiment and training and instruction iri seamanship for the 
Northmen of Scandinavia Dcmmark, and the Frisian coast. 
But Borne went on its way quite stupidly, oblivion* to tht* growth 
of a newer and more powerful piracy in the north. 

The name uni magi native quality made the Roman* leave 
the seaways of the Mediterranean undeveloped. When presently 
the b&rharfana pressed down to the warm water, we read o! nu 
swift transport of armies from Spain or Africa or Asia to the 
rescue of Italy and ihe Adriatic coasts. Instead, we see the 
Vandals incoming master of the western Mbditemueah without 
so much as a naval battle. 

The Romans had been held at the Euphrates by an array 
"f mounted archers. It wm dear that m the legion was organized 
it wuo useless in wiilr open country T and it should have been 
equally dear that sooner or later the mounted nomads of East 
licraiany. South Russia or Burkina were bound to try conclusions 
with tho empire. But the Romans, two hundred years after 
Oaesar's time, were still marching about, the same drilled and 
Hanking cohorts they Had always been, easily ridden round 
and shot to pieces. The empire had learnt nothing even from 
Carrhao, 

The incapacity of the Roman imperialism for mmiUy in 
methods of transport again is anrnrfng. It waa patent that 
thciv power and unity depended upon the swift movement: of 
tfoopa and supplies from one port of the empire to another. 
The republic made magnificent roads; the empire never Ird- 
proved upo n them. Four hundred years before the Autoninra, 
Eero of Alexandria had made the find steam^nghm- Beautiful 
records of such beginnings ol sd&nce were among the neglected 
Treasures ol the rich men's libraries throughout the imperial 
douiains. They were seed lying on stony ground. The armies 
ami couriers of Marcus Aurelius drudged along the roads exactly 
^ the armies of Scipio Africonua bad done three centuries Wore 
them. 

The Roman writers were always lamenting the efiemiftnoy 
of the age. It was their favourite cant. They recognized that 
Uie free men of the forest and steppes and desert were harder 
aud more desperate fighters than their citizens, but the natural 
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cofol|ii;\ of developing tlm industrial power of Lheif in'inimul* 
iiou* «f j jriilutioii msd-- a counter vailing equipment never 
entered tln'ir kitls, Instead,, they took the barbarians Into 
thole legions, taught them tho arts of war. nmrebed them about 
Mia empire, and rofcornod them. with their lesson well learnt, 
to their own people. 

In view of these obvious negligences, it it* no wonder that 
tfii 1 Romans difiTVLi aided that more subtle tiling, the *oul of 
the cm fife, altogether, and nuvle no effort to teach or train or 
win it* common people, into nnv conscious participation with 
its life. Such teaching or training would, indeed, batv nm 
roimi-r to all tile kituflf t he rich men and the imperial official*. 
Thoy hud made a tool of religion; aetenen. UfateUifd, and educa- 
lion" they had entrusted to the core of staves, who were bred 
and i mi ru'd and told like dog* or homes; ignorant, pompons, 
and hi*fen . the rteunan adventurers of finance and property, who 
(treated the empire, lorded it with a sense of the utmost security, 
while their destruction gathered without the empire and within 

By the second and third centuries a.o, the overtaxed and 
overs mimed imperial machine was already staggering toward* 
its downfall, 


I 6 

Tie Stir of ffe Great Plain*, 

And now it is necessary, if wc are to understand clearly the 
tni!- sitttaiiim of the Homan Empire. to turn our eye* to the 
world beyond its northern and eastern liordeis. the world of the 
plains, s biU stretches with scarcely a break from Holland across 
Germany and Russia to the mountains of Central Asia and Mon¬ 
golia. and to give ft little attention to tho parallel empire in 
China that was now eon? 1 : did at lug and developing a far tong her 
and morr enduring moral ond intellectual unity than the Romans 
ever aohicvrd. 

“It is the practice,” says Mr V.. H. Baiter, "even amongst 
our moat highly educated man in Europe, to deliver renorou* 
•entnuees, about lifting 'masters of thr world," 'bringing all 
ttftimnH of ihi' earth under her sway," and so on. when, in reality 
nnlv some comet of the Mediterranean is involved, or souse 
ephemeral sally into Tessin and Gaul. Cyrus und Alexander. 
Darius «id Xerxes, C*w and Pompey, all modu very interest¬ 
ing cxotir^ions, but they were certainly dot on a larger scale nr 
charged with creator human interest than the campaigns which 
were going nit at tho oilier end of Asia. Western civiliiotlnu 
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possets'll much in act nkd science 1 for « liieii China never eared, 
bat on the ether hand, ihe Chinesfl developed ft historical and 
critical literature, a courtesy of demeanour, a luxury of ok.thmg, 
and an ucliuinirtrntive system of which Europe might, have 
been proud. In ona cord, the history of the Far Eart if quite 
a* interesting as that of the Far Wert. It only requires to to 
able to read it. When we brush away wratemptaoW^ from our 
notice the tremendous events which took plfit« ,m the plains oi 
Tar tar v + we must not bUuno tlie Chintz too uitlpil for n^i in- 
(-cresting themselves in the doings of what to them appear in- 
etetuficant eta tee dolled round the Mcdiierrmman and Uw, 
which, at this time, was practically all the world of which we 

knew in Europe." 1 , 

Wtt have already mentioned the name of btuHwang Ji, 
who consolidated im empire much smaller, indeed, than the 
present limits of China, hut still very great and populous, 
spreading from the valleys of the Hwaag-ho and tho lang- 
tL.PumtT [ 1 * became king of Ta'iu in 24fi 3.C. and omjH-ror 
iii' 220 bx\. and lie reigned until 210 H.c., tmd during this third 
of a century he efleoted much the eame work of conaaBdatkui 
that Augustus Cscsar carried out in Rome two centuries later. 
At his death there woe dynastic trouble for four yearn, and then 
Ciot-jj.0,! u fresh dynasty, the Hon, estHblldicd itself and ruled 
for two iiundrtd and twenty-nmo years. I he opening quarter 
ceuturv of tho Christian cm was troubled by a usurper; then 
what U called (he Eater Han Dynasty recovered power and 
rokd for another century and a half until Chinn, in the rime of 
the Antoninus, was su devastated by an eleven-year pestilence 
as to fall into disorder. This same pestilence, we may note, 
also helped to produce a century of confusion in tha Western 
world (see § 1), But altogether, until this hapjiened, for more 
than lour hundred years. Central Chma was generally at prtOr. 
imd on thfl irltole wdj governed, a cyole of strength wd pit£<- 
pority unparalleled by anything in the experience of the Western 

^ nily the tirst of the monarchy continued the policy of 
£shi Hwang-Ti against the hterati. His auceefeoE restored the 
classics, for the old separatist tradition was broken, and in 
the uniformity of learning throughout the empire lay, he saw. 
tibv cement of Chinese unity. While the Roman world was still 
blind to the mod of any universal mental org[nitration, tho Han 
emperors were Betting up a uniform system of education and of 
degrees throughout China that has maintained the 
l £ r IL A rfnurnmd rtar# oj tin Twiarr. 
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intellectual solidarity uf iliac great and always expanding country 
into modem times. Tito bureaucrats of Romo were of the most 
miscellaneous origins and traditions; the bureaucrats of China 
wore, and are still, made in the same mould, all members of ono 
tradition. Since ltic Han days China has experienced great 
vicissitudes of political fortune, but they have never changed 
her fundamental diameter; she has been divided, but she Inn 
always recovered her unity; she bos been conquered, and she 
has always absorbed and assimilated her conquerors. 

But from our present point of view, the most important 
consequences of this consolidation of China under Shi-Hwang-Ti 
and the Hai-i was in its reaction upon the unsettled tribes of 
(he northern and western border of China, Thru ugh out the 
disordered centuries before the time of Shi-HwangTi, the 
ilmug-nu or linns had occupied Mongolia and large portions of 
Northern China, and had raided freely into China and interfered 
freely in Chinese politics. The new power and organization of 
the Chinese civilisation began to change this state of affairs to 
good anil all. 

We have already, in our first account of Chinese beginnings 
noted the existence of these Huns. It is necessary now to 
xpluin briefly who and what they were. Even in using this 
word Hun as a general equivalent for the Hhiug-nn, we step on 
to controversial ground. In our accounts of die development 
uf tile Western world we have had occasion to name the 
Scythians, and to explain the difficulty of distinguishing clearly 
be.ttn.-eii Cimmerians, SarumtianB. Modes, Persians, .Parttnans, 
Goths, and other more or less nomadic, more or less Aryan 
peoples w ho drifted lo and fro in a great are between the Danube 
and Central Asia. While sections of the Aryans were moving 
south and acquiring and developing civilization, these other 
Aryan peoples were developing mobility and nomadism; they 
were learning the life of the tent, the wagon, and the herd. They 
were learning also to use milk as a food basis, and were probably 
breaming less agricultural, leas disposed to take even snatch 
'.'Mp 3 , than they had been . Their development was being 
aided by n slaw change in climate that was replacing the swamp* 
anti forests and pork lands of South Russia anil Central Asia 
by steppes, by wide grilling lands that is, which favoured a 
iieatiliy. unsettled life, and necessitated an annual movement 
between summer and winter pasture. 

These peoples had only the lowest political forme; they 
split up, they mingled together; the various races had identical 
social habits: and so it is that the difficulty, the impossibility 
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of sharp dittlnctinna between them nriscs. Now ^ 

Mongolian mew to the north and BOrth-wad tfi SfS 

civilization la very parallel. There can be Vbmmla 

n—i t-im the Huns, and the bier people called the SlouguL^ 

wlir;err much the same W l*. and that tUe Tnriffl 
T«:..«« presently branched off to this **uie driftmj! Mon 
XJnShn. Kalmucks and Buriat* are *■*« 

Luts £ the some strain. Here « ^ favour the^ ^he 
word “Hun" a* * sort oE general tom for tha* fefrfe ^ 
we hare be-tt frw and vide in our «a of "Scythian in tie* 

SW Thr oensnlidirthm ol China was a very wions matter for 
this* Hunnifih people Hitherto their overflow of pnpulatioii 
bid gone a-1 venturing Southward utto the disorder of <bnded 
China a* water goo into a Hponge. Kow they iotmd * ™ 
built ngairsL them, a firm government, arid dwci|diflid 
rutting'them off from the grass plains. And though the uall 
held them buck, it did not hold back the Churns. They were 
Increasing and multiplying through the* century of pcmK. 
and as they increased and multiplied, they spread steadd? 

Susa and' plough wherever the aoil permitted. They spread 
westward into Tibet and northward and north-westwnrdly, 
perhaps to the edge of til* Gobi desert. They spread mtoth* 
homes and pasturing and himtlug-grounas of the Hunnieh oomntL, 
eTnct.lv ftiv the white people of the United States spread wtstvmrd 
into tli* hun.ting-grounds of the lied Indiana.^ And m *pte 
,,f raid Aud masaaore, they were just an invincible because the? 
hail the pressure of numbers and a strong avenging government 
Whinti them. Even wit-hoot the latter support, the cultivating 
driUrution of China has enormous powers ol permeation and 
extension, h ha? spread slowly and conLmtotmly lot threv 
thousandyears. It is spreading in Manchuria and feibona to-da> 

It roots deeply whtfre it spreadfl. ^ 

Partly the Huns wap* civilized and aas i md ated by the Chinee*.* 
The more northerly Hun; were checked and their superabundant 
energies were tamed westward. The southern Huns wen 
merged into the imperial population. . 

Lf the reader vrfll axamijui tlie xnap of C^ntrnt Ask*, hv wni 
,, tW verv givut maun Cam bamera separate tbs SnnsJiETU. 
Western, and Eastern peoples of Asia, (But he should bo wary 
t,f forming hi* ideas from a map opera Mercator* projection, 
which enormously enggereteu the areas and distance oE Northern 
Ada and Siberia.) He will find that frain tte central moiimmii 
ihrt® great moimtain syakm rttdMu ciitnara; Ult 
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Himalayas point: wnitJi'tiastaTOrdi, sooth of Tibet, the K*^o 
LmicJtwW, north of Tibet, and the Thiers Shan northeastward 
to icon the Altai mountains!. Further to iJie north ib t»e growl 
plain, stilt Hteadilv thawing and drying Between the Thum 
Shan and the Kutti Lim b on area, the Tuniu roughly 

Eastern Turkestan), of rivers tisuL never reach Lhc a©a, jut ontl 
in ip nimpa and intermittent lakes. This basin was much more 
fertile in the past than it is now. The mountain barrier to th< 
west of this Turiin Basin b high, but not forbidding; there on 
pwnv practicable routes downward into us tom ! urLcetan, >>!v, 
it. is iMiaaibk to travel either .dcing the northern foothub of tin 
Kuen Lun or by the Tarim valley westward from China to 
Kashgar l wliort the roads converge), and so over the mountain^ 
to Kokand, Samarkand, and Bokhara. Here then is the iiatuiM 
meeting-place in history of Aryan and Mongolian. Here or round 


|>y ■ 

We have already noted bow Alexander the Great came to 
one side of the barrier in 323 b.c. High among the mountain* 
of Turkestan a lake preserves ids name. Indeed, bo living 10 
the tradition of Ida great raid, that almost any stone rum m 
Central Asia is still ascribed to "Iskander, After this brief 
glimpse, the light of history upon this region fades again, wifi 
whim it Incomes bright cnee more it is on the eastern and not 


itiKni the Western side. __ 

Fitr away to the east Shi-Hwang-ti had routed the nans 
ami walled them out ci China proper. A portion of tht rt people 
remained in the north of ChinA, • remnant which WW destined U> 
nmulgiiaate with Chinese hie tinder the Hana, but a ca Hinder able 
section had turned westward and \ second and first centuries b.c - 
driven before them a kindred people called Lhc Yuiih-Chi, uriviug 
them from the extern to the western extremity of the Kucn Lnu 
und at last right over the barrier into the once Aryan regior 
of Western Turkestan, These Yueb-CM conquered the alightlv 
EicUcnized kingdom of CneLria, mid mixed with An an peoph 
there. Later on these Yuoh-dii became, or wet® merged wiU 
Aryan elements, into u people called the indo Scythians, wb< 
wont on down the Khv ber Fuss and conquered northern portiou- 
of India as far aa Benares (a.n, 100-130), wiping out the u^t 
vestiges of ITcUeuic rule in India. 

Thri hig splash over of the .Mongolian races westward was 
probably not the first of such splashes, but it it the first recorder 
Fplosh. In the rear of the Yueh-CUi were the Huns, and i« 
the roar of the Huns and turning them now northward was 
the vigorous Han 1 >vnu*ty of China. In the reign of the greatest 
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nf Lhe Ujui monarchy Wit-Xi (140-ftB B r c.), the Hum bnfl been 
driven north wafrl out of the whole of Eastern Turkestan or 
subjugated, the Tarim Banin a wanned with Cldne^r eettlm, and 
xniv*n& were going over westward with dlk and lacquer and 
Jwfo to trade fur the gold and silver of Armenia and Rome. 

The gplnah over of the Yueli CM M recorded, hut it Is fairly 
evident that touch westward; movement of sections of the HtmnMi 
peoples la not recorded. From 200 n,c. to a.ek 200 tho Chincae 
Empire maintained a hard, resolute, advancing front towtuds 
nomadism, and the surplus of tho nomads drifted steadily west, 
11 icre was no suiii settling down behind a linal frontier im the 
part of tho Chinese as we see in the ease of the Romans at the 
Rhine and Danube. The drift of the nomads lief ore Litis Chintz 
thrust, century by century* turned southward at fimt towards 
Badfatm. The Parthmna of the firut century B.c. probably 
mingled Scythian and Mongolian dementi. The "ringing 
nECOWfl” that destroyed the army of Crocus came, it would 
feetn* orig i nal i y from the Altai and the Thien Shan. After 
tho Brat century Bud. the line of greater attract bn and loa^t 
resistance lay lor a tin is towards the north of the Caspian. In 
century or so all the country known aa Western Turkestan waa 
' Moiigolfeed/’ and so it remains to tins day. A second great 
thrust hy China begun about a jj. 75, and accelerated the west¬ 
ward drift of tho nomods, In 102. Pan Chau, a Chinese general, 
was sending explorer! from hi* advanced enmp upon tho Caspian 
(•'f aff sonm authorities say, the Persian Gull) to learn paaicuhr& 
of the: Roman power. But their reports decided him not tu 
proceed. 

By the first century A.n. uounodio Mongolian peoples were m 
evidence upon tho eastern boundaries uf Europe, already greatly 
luixed with Nordic nomads and with uprooted Nordic element a 
from Lhc apian-Damir region. There were HunnUh people 
■:^t*blkhr.d between the Caspian Sea auJ tbc Unila West of 
tnom were th: Alans, probably a bo a Mongolian people with 
Nordic elements; they had fought against Forapey tho Great 
ben fie was in Armenia in i15 u.o These were as yet the farthest 
■ itwurd peoples of the new Mongolian advance, and they marie 
! i" further westward push until tho fourth century t.o. "iVi the 
tnirtfi-went tho Finns- a Mongolian people* had tong been osfcab* 
Ushsd m far west as the BiritEc. 

West of the Hiuu, bey ond lire Don, there were purely Nordic 
trEben, the Gotbg» r Jlifse Goths had spread south^eaetward (rum 
* heir region nf origin in Scandinavia. They were a Tsutanie 
pftnpJe, and we have ditody marked them crossing the liultio 
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' u rt Ilk,vp of till) otiUsf distribution of Lliu Arj on- 

J-etmle. Goths continued to move south-east wort) 

&L-.1 using the rivers #nd nowr focgpttmg Usm* Baltic 
w'^.rcrirt No doubt they nseinulatcd much bcythian ponuto* 
Setter £**&** ro the Black &a. In the tat ccttfury 
. t> thev wore in two main di visit) on, th" Ostrogoths. the 

It**™ the Don and the Dnieper, oml the 
SSftte or Wcet Goths, west ol the Dnieper During the fin* 
LSrv there was quittance over tho great plains, bnt popn^ 
H,?„ 2 J aeaunndaW mid the tribes were ferment tag The 
■wnd »d third centuries rcem to have IjM • 

■u&ratirclv moist seasons and abundant gnies, J?r«*!U*}. m 
the fourth and filth centuries, thew^tiicr^woner and the 
___,.„ ivrfillt'V tllft nuum-CIS WlfS®W Hirt 

is interesting to note that in the opening «ntmy jf 
the totbn ^Soiibrn* Empire W» rtrong »m* to 
cinel and punk off frem itself the Wi^Wi of this ilon ^ 1 ^ 
SELSE to the north o! it, which presently conquered Nona 
India and gathered force and mingled with Aryan nmmuliHn, wid 
felUi last like an nvatanrlu upon the weak-backed Roman Empire. 
tC wc po on to tell of the blows that now began to frit 

JSSiiJi Sn.pto. »"■> °< a. Cilort. ooo or twoI pro 

+„ ..jiuutt the collapse, we may say a few words At"Hrt th* 
hiibU and quality of ihvse vrcatwwrd-driftins b«honc Mongolian 
ticonteE who wore now spreading from the limits of China to- 
SLtbeDiackund Baltic Seas, K b stUl the Eurnpeanc^n 
_ tViP j - lead id tba Rtunmi writer# Mid wnne ■ <! tin ^ U 

tntTrtSiS r* “^t e r L A"r;." 
AWW'SEMft** 

enemies with a freedom and vigour that must aroirw (lie tm\ 

CTU He colldT^Tf ^KS "Sh " h? » ]*'*«*■ 

r-rnmitling the most abomitmbte trewhflfta S tS 

LuL his filing accusations of syshmnttie cruelty ngmnfft this 
.SptooTS wet* usually the pmhidc -md <W W » 
Mrhtful massacre or enslavement or rohbeyy on his own p ■ 
He luul quite a modem pnsuon for edf-pjstifidation, 
remember that these accounts of lha savagery and Jnghtfulna-- 
5ES- came from a psbpta wluao chici am ™ 

nLlmtorial shows, and whose ehtof method of dealing with 
insurrection and wdition was nailing the offender to » 

?£From first to laat the Roman Empire must bm 

o' «“= i» tk.. «r- A Me 01 
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the population of this empire dint could complain oi die bar¬ 
barism of to kalian Is ccmsbicd of slavey ijijbjecrt practically 
to almost any tot on caprice at die Junto of fcholr owners J± 
is well Lo btiar those facta in min i} befuro wo mourn the s-woiupiiiE! 
of the Bomau Empire by the barbarians as th ou gh it was tin 
extinction of all tint is line m Ufo Uv nil t\ml La black and 
ngly. 

The facts seem to be that the liiinnish peoples ware tiio 
custom equivalent of the primitive Aryans, and mat, in spite of 
their profound racial and Jingtotic dUfenmet^, they mixed with 
the notmidic and semi nomadic residuum of tho Alyas-speaking 
nines north oi the Danube ami Persia very eaidiy and success- 
fully, instead of killing, they enlisted and intermarried with 
hhy peoples they Invaded, They had that ocee&aary gift ter 
ah people* destined to political prnd omtone i"—tolerant 
Uon. They came rather Inter in time and their ngmtullc lifti 
wjis more: highly developed than LhitL of the primitive Aryans, 
I he primitive Aryans were a forest and dc^wagoii people who took 
to she horse frtor. The ilunmsb peoples Islli i grown up with 
the horse, Somewhon ft bout. 1/2W ut 1,€TO years b,c. they 
began to ride Che horse. The bit, the saddle, the stirrup, these 
LLpy riot primitive things* but they are necessary il man and 
hon&e ate to beep going for bug stretches. It is well to beer u\ 
iflind how modem a tiling is riding. Altogether man lias net 
been iu tit* saddle for much more than throe thousand years.i 
\\ v have ulrcNwiy noted the gradu d appearance of the war- 
ctoriut, the mounted man, uud finally of disciplined cavalry 
in Lfcud history. It from the Mongol Liao regions of A^in tli^t 
these tliiuus camo. To this day men In Quit nil Ada go rather 
iu the saddle Liimi on their proper feet, flays Ritod* "Strong, 
long-necked horses am found in enormous numbers on i hft stopper 
I'w Mongol* and Turcomans riding is not a Itirury; even tho 
Mongol b hep herds tend their flocks on boraebftck. Children are 
taught to ride In early youth; axul the boy of three yearn old 
often Udto kb first riding-lesson on a safe child's saddle and 
uiakea quick progra*." 

It b impossible to suppose that the Huns and the Alans could 
have differed very widely in character from the prase ut nomad* 
of the steppe tegiona, and nearly nil observer* arc agreed hi 
describing tbes© latter a* open and ptosaut people They 
tire thoroughly iiom-nt and Inspirited, "The character of 
ike huibmsuot Central Asia/* say* Rntid, 1 " when unadulterated 

1 I'uvwjf, /A'MMj * tui'j *ai\ jueiuii *|ua lutj» Wk 

* TA* Uhhvp JIankiad, bofci. \\ ¥ il- 
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is poodetcua eloquence. EiaiOoress, rough good-nature, pnde. 
bub also itidoUmce, irritability, witl » tendency to vmdiotivutes*. 
Their facts show a considerable share ol frankness com bin 
with suturing naivete, - . • Their courage ut rather u 
bhme of pujnadty than cold boldness. Rehgu™ funaticiMU 
Ihey have neu», Honpitelity is univoraal dint ta tint an 
entirely disagreeable picture, Their porsoi.ul btarmg, he «tya 
furl her, is quieter and more ibgnifiad than that uf the 
of TiirhsaUui ‘Jill Persia- Add to this that the nomadic Id*’ 
prevents any great class inequalities or any extensive develop 

m or course.* these jicoples out id Ada were totally illiterate 
and artistically undeveloped. Rut w« must not suppose on 
that account,'that they were primitive barbarians, 
their state of life was nt the level from which the . 

civilixEUiou Jong ^ wa& 110 / h ihra 

developed, but they hud dnveloireti along a different hns. a lwre 

witli [eUmreUKtuid compilation, more personal dignity I*rityF> 
and certainly with a inure intimate contact with wind and ak>. 

The Wuicrn (frue Homan) Bmpirt Crumple* Up. 

The first serious irrupt inns of the German tribes into the 
Roman Empire began in the third century with i Ire decay s 
thu central We will not entengfe the re ^er here with 

the vexed and intricate question of the names, identity, 
S^SSionships Ql the various G™u* tribes 
fiml great difficulties in keeping them distinct, and these diffi- 
dultill arc enhanced by the fuel that they themselves took little 

CR ”ve in A*n 23fl n people called the Franks breaking 

Wtmda upon tire Lower Ubmo. and another, the AlamMui. 
ncmrmg into Akace. A much more serious push southward 
£L tlfat of the Oolite. W< have already noted U.e 
of these people in South Russia, and their division by 
iLaiier So Western and Eastern Goths, They had bWQBjJ* 
♦unriiini' 1 people again upon the Black Sen— prebabh *-• 
iraditiojml^grethS from Sweden wag nfen,: tin waterways, 
for it is Btill poesiblo to row a bW$i with only a few qui 
practicable portage, from the Baltic right our ,m 
Sr tho Black or Caspian Sta-and Limy had wrested the 
command of the eastern seas from the control of Home. 

They were presently raiding lire shores of Greece. 
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Hitiiin the empire as auxiliary troojia eniistod under StiikJio 
In tiiis struggle of Em* and West, the frontier—if wo uu still 
speak ul a frontier between tbe unauthorized barbarian without 
awl ilie barbiixiiin in employment within—gave way. Fresh 
\andals, mure Gotha, Alans. SueyJ, marched freely westward, 
living upon the country. Arab ist this confusion occurred .1 
Crowning uveiit. Aiaric the Goth marebed down Italy, and 
aiter i shtut sriega captured Home ( HO}. 

so, the \ iiadik [whom originaliy wu noted in 
-'•***- tlerm-my) and a portion of the Aiaui (whom we first meu- 
Lioiird inauuih-iHuif. Russia) hat] traversed Gaul and the Pyrenees, 
I had amalgamated and settled in the south of Spain. Tbi:.’ 
were Duns in pucseariOfl of Pannonia, and Gotha in Ualnmtih. 
Into Bohemia and Moravia cants and settled a Slnvhj people, 
the Czechs (151J. In Portugal ami north oi the Vandals m 
rtiuiin were Visigoths and Stmvi. thud was ilMdird among 
Visigoths. I 1 ranks, and liurgumiuma, Britain was living invaded 
by Low German tribes, the Jult*. Angles and Saiuut, before 
whom the Keltic British of the south-west were dying across 
th* -sea to what :s now Brittany in France. Thu’usual date 
givtMi for this invasion is 4-ts# but it wjih probably curlier. And 
as ika result oi intrigues between two imperial politicians, (.ha 
v m i dais uiihc south of Spain, under their king Genseric, cm burked 
rii jminvc for North Africa (42b), became masters of Cart huge 
[.■130* secured the mastery of the sea, raided, captured, and 
pillaged Dome (155). urosied into Sicily, and set up a kingdom 
in West Sicily, which endured there for a hundred yearn (up to 
o34*. At the time oi it* greatest extent (477) this Vandal 
kingdom includud also Ctatbica, Saidini.*, and the Balearic folia 
aa wall ns much of North Africa. 

t About this Vandal kingdom facts and figures are given 
;hab t-how very clearly the true nature of tbe&e burfouian 
irruptbiu. They were not really tbs conquest nud replace- 
ujuu. oi one people or rase by another; what hnpj>eo&d wiu- 
: nine thing vary diffeiitit* it was a sucial revolution started 
Mild mueLA by U artyKubci a I foreign conquest. The whole 
i andol nation, men, women, ami tjhihiren, that cumo from 
Spurn to Africa, far example, did not number more t-hnn nighty 
thousand souk. We know this because no have particulars 
of the transport problem. In tlidr struggle for North Africa, 
!f* ®chntts toil* us, 1 '■ there is no trace of any serious nuitlaiitv 
ottered by the inhabitants: Ikmifow (the Reman governor of 
North Africa) had defended Hippo with Gat in' 1 ? tnereenadee, 

l In ILbuabftiiwfti'P? bj tK* WoHd. 
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for ink omission. At t.i U continued to - if her ha lit ^ aJHmieod 

bride, and to Uflo tbv mls^ionsftip iia a pretext for 
In tilt? siiljsJLi[|uijn1^ n^tUEitioiiis a pertain Prised iiccouipjiuif j, .l 
tin emba-y to the camp of the Huiunah monarch > tknd 
tlio fragments Umt still survive uf the tjarnktivo he wrote give 
us ii gJimpoe of 11 h> camp and way of living of the great 
conqueror. 

Tko embassy wiw itself a curiously constituted body. Its 
Iiead waa Maxiniin, an hgtest djptamatbt who went in goad 
fa itb. Qnib? unknown to him and, at the 1 1 me to Priacue p Vigilins. 
the interpreter ol the expedition, had aJso a saurtpi tuition 
from the court of llioodoslub which was Lo sccun? bv bribnrv 
the ivssa^imtkui of AttiK The little expedition went by wwy 
of Nkh. r( crossed the Danube in canoes, dug out of a jingle Lree ? 
fttid it w:i5 fi M <i by contributions fmm the vi Hugos on die route. 
Differences in dietary mo vt attracted Lhe attention of the envoys. 
Priseua mentions hjinuI in the plftos? of wine, millet for com, nnd 
a drink either distilled 1 or blWed from iiarley. The joiimev 
through Hungary w ill remind the reader m many of its incidents 
of tin- journeys of travel tarn in OntruE Africa, during the Victoria u 
period. The truvuLtars wore politely offered temporary wives. 

A t til ii 1 e capita! was mther a vii&i cam p mid village than 
h town* There was only one building of stone, a. hath eou- 
Mructed on the Roman model. The mass of the people were 
rn huts and tcr±t>; AttiU and his landing men lived in umber 
paluOteS in gr^iif stockmhsi etudosiiifes with their inmiarous wives 
md imniflters about them. There wm a vast display of lout, 
but Aitik himanlf a fleeted a nomadic simplicity; he was served 
in wooden wpa and pin It era, and never touched bread H & 
worked hard Jcept open court before the gate of hm palace, and wua 
eoriiimaidy in the s\u\t Ife The primitive custom of both Aryans 

<md Mongol of holding great feasts in ball still held good, and 
tliero was much hard drinking. Prisons describes how hards 
v ha tiled before AttUm They “recited the verses which t hey 
Ili ^ comihj’ied. tc cclebntfo hia valour and his victories, A 
profound silence prevailed in the ball and the attention of the 
was captivated by the- vocal harmony, which revived 
iitul p*.TpHiiiJLit.J the memory uf their own exploits; .i martial 
ardour flashed from ihe eyes of the warrior* who wen- ImpatfcnT, 
-'* T brittle: and l be tear*? uf the old men exp reused their generous 
despair, that they could no longer partake of the danger and 
gtaty uf the field. This notarial amtiiit, ivbich might be dm* 
iutared m a school of military virtue, wtei succeeded by a farce 

1 tiiLlMBi 
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man whom fortune and merit have placed above- him; Instead qf 
itvi-mpting. like 11 wicked dln\T, dflud^tinfly to conspire Agajmt 
hi# roaster." 

r fhis titoughtfbrwgrd bullying w&a mot by abject ^ubmi^iou. 
Hie emperor ailed fmr pardon. and paid n creu t ransom. 

In 451 Ait-ik declared war t-ti the Western empire. He 
iavi'ittj QatiL So far aa the imperial target* were concerned, 
ius bid things all hia own way, and he sacked mmi of the towns 
,lf X Prance as fur south an Orleans. Tksu the Franks and Vise- 
gotka and ike imperial force* united against him, and a gre^t 
and obrit in tile battle at Troyes (451), in which over 150,000 men 
were Idited on both ndw. ended in lib repal&c and saved Europe 
from a Mongolian overlord. This disaster by no mean* exhausted 
AttiW* resources. He turned his attention southward, and 
i>vorrwn North ftnlyi He burnt Aquilniu and Padua, and Looted 
Milan, but lir made peace at the entreaty of Pope Leo I. He 
di^d in 453, . . . 

Hereafter Hie Hu m, far sis that name goe$ in Europe. the 
Him* of Aitilii. disappeared out at tiiEtniy. They dki&trtvo into 
ihe fetirrmindlng populatiuua, They were probably already 
much mixed* and rather Aryan than Moitgolijtn, Th*y did nut 
i*emnw> as one might aupposc, the inhabitant of Hungary, 
though they huvn probably left many dceaenilarite thorn, Ahou t 
a imndred y< irs after came another ifuiuihdi or mixed people, 
r ho Avnrs. out of the v&at into Hungary, but these were driven 
out ewstonrd again by Charlemagne m 701-5. r Die Magyars, 
the mod-m Hungtirtiui& p Ciimp wrerwatd later. They were a 
Tnjko-Fuinirrli people. Thu Magyar hi a Language belonging to 
LIk Firuio-Ugrifui iltviofcui of the Ural Altaic tongue. The 
Mjigynrfl wvrej on the Volga about 550, They titled in Hun- 
i!arv about 1*00. r . r But we are ge tting boo Fjlt on in out story, 
ftiul we must return to Rome. 

In 403 Theodorio T a fjotli, became Kinc of Rome, but already 
for seven tom years there had been no Roman emperor. So it 
■ F ^ m utter roc sal decay and coLkpee that the great slave- 
hollmg “world -ascend h ncy" of the tiod-Cgtaara and the neb 
rtien o| Home came to an cncL 

The Extern {texittd Ildl+nk) Empire. 

Hut though throughout tho whole of Western Europe and 
Xtirrii Africa the Roman imperial £lyatcm had toUapaod* though 
credit had vaniahctL luxurv producLion bad ceased, and money 
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vraa hidden. Lhouch creditors ware going unpaid and elavw 
mtwterieBB; the tradition of the CseWtfS wo* still Wing cwririi on 
in Constant inojd*. We have already Bad occasion towntjuR 
aj two ■mlet/t-niltug figur‘d a mums the Into tfeaain, Diocletian 
(«S*V ni!it Oonit.iT!tint- the Great (31S). *ud lt was to the hitter 
. i Cinm that the world owea the setting (ip of ft OTjall imponal 

centre nt Confltautiiiople. . , , . ..... ... 

Very early during the imiwrinl period the utiKUimbdity of the 
uomtu»n of Rome fta » world capital, due re the Roman fail tun 
U> u m the sea, was felt,. The destruction of Carthage and Conntb 
lied kilted the shipping -if the main afediterranoon sea routes. 
For a people who did not u» the sea properly, having the 
pftm ml uteri live ventre at Rome meant that every legion, tiery 
die ft -A official!., everv ratter, had to travel northward for link the 
luttgih cjf Ualv btfore it could turn cast or west. Consequently 
Iiesu-lv all the mure uajuible emperors set up their headquarter* 
Mt Lottie subordinate centre in a more convenient pod turn 
fttnumat (on the River Save), Milan. Lyons, and Nictiintdi'i 
(In Bithvni&) wero anting snob inppteoHutwy ti|wf i yl j 
a lime under Itiodfatiut, Dunutzn vm the Imperial capital 
Ravenna, near the luwd of the Adri/ifie, waa> the capital of the 
iast Roman cmpeitns 111 Uie lime of .4Uric and Sthicho. 

It was Conntnntine tin- Great who determined upon the 
p 0 nmui«;nt transfer of tlu) omltv of imperial power to the 
Rr -horns Wo have already noted the extitauco of the city 
of Byzantium, which Quinton line chose to duvriop into bia 
now capitai. It played n pan in the story of the intricate 
HistiwuM; it repulsed Philip of Slacedon, If the reader will 
iia portion, be will *» that in the hand’, of a line of 
raiiable emperors, and aa the centre of a people with some 
solidarity and spirit and eeatraft (nattier of which tilings was 
vouchsafed to it), si. fn wctnumlinarily well pinned. It* gnileye 
could have penetrated «p the rivers to the heart of Russia aim 
rvfTV barbarian advance. It commanded practicable 
trade route* to tho east, and it was within » reasonable striking 
distance of Mesopotamia, Egypt- Greece, and id! the more 
prosperous and rivilized regions of ttic world at that period 
Ami even under the role of a eerie® of rnopt monarch! ond undar 
domof-'.lized social conditions, the remains of the Eotnnh Empire 
centring at Constantinople held out for nearly « tlmusand years 
It was the manifest intention of CnnstanLine the Great that 
ConstontinopJe should be tin*- centre of an undivided empire. 
But haring regard to the methods of travel and transport 
available at the time, the geographical conditions of Europe 
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<tnrl ttestcm Asia do not point to any one tiecesaur centre of 
govertunrnt. If Rome faced westward instead of vMtwfircJ, and 
bo t,nM to mich out beyond the Euphrates, Consbmfcinophf mi 
Ihi other hand, wn* hojwjlesalT remote from GnL Tim enfm.bJH 
HctatanSflOta civihrouon, after a nertftin struggle fur ttaiv 
dal m fact lot go of the w^t alto.wln.-r iad concentrated upon 
whai. wore practically ilie control vestiges, the etnmii, of the 
empire of Alexander The Greek language n-mrn.-d it* #wny 
whw1 ' ner V'; “ , Vcr >' sedfcwly und* retimed bv the official 
tt» n Latin. ['his Lantern ’ or liyzisntiin’ empire is generally 
ffpokt’ii sit as ii it wore a cniitjjjujition of the Roman tradition. 
It is really far mure like a reaiiinptinn of Aie.vnmJcr'e, 

Jin. Latin language had not the intellectual vigour behind it 
it had not the literature and the *3ien<», to make it a naoc*ailv 
to iatcJu^ciit ition mui mo to iiuuntoin an ascendancy ovor the 
r)wk - , Pw bw&nfr, whatever officialdom may do. can 
impose itself in competition with nuotbri that can offer the 
advantages of a, great literature or oncytslopajfc information 
Aggressive Innmiagoa meat bring gifts, and tire gjfta () f Gmrk 
mcoropanibfy greater than the gifts <,f Latin. The Ear-t.-m 
empire was from the beginnings of it* separation Greck-epeakhii* 
^id a Cfiditmtiation, though a degenerate continuation ol the 
KelliHUc tradition. Its Intellectual centre «a* no longer in Grew 
hm AJo^indria- It- mentality wo* no longer the mentality rj 
free-miodcd plain^isidriiig dfawrna, of the Stngtrtto .Aristotle 
and the (.reek Plato; it* mentally wna the mentality of the 
pedants ami of men politically impotent; it- philosophy iris n 
pompous evasion of real things, and li.- -ciumtific impulse va* 
dean Nevertheless, it was Hellenic and nut Li tin. The 
non lull had come, and h.j had zone- again. Indeed he had gone 
^'.tmltrcly fmm the went also. By the sixth cm tore 
A O die population - of Europe and North Africa had been stirre J 
up like H tUmcnt. VVlii.-n presently in the peyentf) and eighth 
Centura's tho sodinient begin.., to i-tt.lo down again and popah- 
,jC ' in 10 b'ko mu l definite localised -hameier, the Homan 
is only to be found by no me in tie* region about Home. 

Over large parts of hfe Western empire we find changed and 
'bunging modification* of his Latin speech; in Gaul, when: the 
rraitlt is learning ;l GaiKo farm of Lit in and evolving French in 
tile process; in Italy, where, under the influence of Toy tonic 
•nvadcra. the Lombards und Goths, Latin is being modified Inti.< 
various Italian detect*; in Spain and Portugal, where it is 
becoming Spnnifih and Portuguese. The fundamental Liitinin- 
of the languages in those region* serves to remind us of the 
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numerical unimportant of tl» various Frnnkisli, Vandal Avar, 
Got Wo, and the like German -speaking inradm, and serves to 



justify ow statement that what happened to the Western empin> 
wilb not eo much conquest and the stsplarrment of om- T^p [1 1 
bon by another && a political and social revolution. 'Inc d&tnct 
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of Valais in South Switzerland also retained a fundamentally 
Lum speed-i, .-in(I 30 did rhf (.':uiton (Irisons; and. wimi Ik 
cunoia and interesting, is that in Dacia mid Mania Inferior. 
lari ';. 1 parts of which to the north of the Danube became the 
nun Eero ItouBuinitt (— Koni:mm^. altbongh the^a revolts were 
added lute to the empire mid list soon, the Latin speech also 
remained. 

Ijj Britain Latin wan practically wiped out by tie conquering 

Anglo-Saxon* frum among whose various disjects the root-stock 

of English presently grew. 

But while the smashing of the Rnraiui social and political 
structure won thus complete, white in the oast it woe thrown 
uff by the older and stronger Hellenic t-mditfoa. and while in 
the west it wna broken up into fragments that began to take 
on a now and separate life of their own. there was one thing 
that did not hut grew, and that waa the tradition of the 

wiH.Id empire o£ Rum? find i>f this sttpremucy <xf thti- Caesars, 
When the reality was destroyed ihc- legend had fn-wiom to 
expand. Removed from the possibility uf verification, the 
idea of <1 i-orano and splendid Roman world supremacy grew up 
in the imagination of mankind, and still holds it to this day. 

Brer itinee the time of Alexander, human thought hag been 
haunted by ijus possible political unity of the race. Ail the 
and JeailiTs and kings of the barbarians, who raided 
through the prostrate hut rust disorder of rho decayed empire, 
were capable of nmwiving of name mighty king of kings greater 
than I tieiira.-k-o* and giving a reel lair for nil men, and they 
went ready to believe that elsewhere in apace mid time, rind 
capable of retarding presently to resume hi? supremacy, Cu.ir 
l"d been such a king of kings, tar above their -.;vn titles, 
tin -iirre, they esteemed and envied the title of Cousor. Tin 
international history of Europe from tills time henceforth ij 
largely the «rorv >d kings and adventurer* setting up to he 
Cmaar and Imperator (Emperor). We shall tell of some of them 
in their places. So universal did this '‘CEsaring" become, that 
’ho Great War uf Jt#i+—IS mowed down nu fewer than four 
Oa?Rfirs, kho German Kai^r (=. Osnr), the Austrian Easier, the 
Tsar (= C»itar) of Htiada, and tliai fantastic figure, the Tnr of 
Bulgatia. The French " Impe-rator" (Nopolctm HI) had already 
ti«Men in i$ 7 |. There 1 e now no one left in the world to carry 
;o tl,f- Imperial tude or the tradition of Dims Cresar era ..-fit the 
British monarch, nlm is called the Crtsar of India (.1 country 
Ctwar ever looked upon), KpfsaH-Bmd. This be inherits 
trom the Great Mogul uf whom we jhnll tell 01 due course. 
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§ 0. The Struggles and Ptrst- 
etttfm* of Christianity* 
| 7. ConsUiidine theOrtat. 
s 5 . The Establishment of 
Official Christianity 
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ify by Christianity' 
■ill- Byzantine Art, 


B EFORE w* cun tmdfixstancl lie qualities of diriirtianilj, 
which luujJt now ptav n large p*rt m out history, anti «&»“ 
vpattO. hioivh ey« to fresh of to 

Wjffied w orld, wo must go Uck ««M centuries wud u-11 o 
condition of atfaira in Presto) and £>yn». to whioh 
Christianity arnae. We here already told to o>jo., facts about 
the origin of the .Tew&h nation nml tradition, about to 
*Wt thf- fundamentally K-nitoml tutu* of Jewry even from 
the uinniitgi win l the grad uni development of the idea of «n 
W gSi ruling the earth and bound by u epocial rr-wnt- 
rvo and bring to honour to .h-wiali people. 

Si on Intern recial patriotism. The Jew» looked or * 
earimir ,i Messiah, w ho wad to redeem mankind by to »£«*»* 1 
process Of restoring the Into to* gloria of OnMad 
And brine tru: to- whole world at last under the benevolent 
firm Jewish heel, Aa to political power of the bemith; people 
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declined. Carthage followed Tyjt' into this darlmegs, nntl Spain 
beciunc n Homan province, tids dnnun grew aiui hpi-end There 
c.iti 1 h? little doubt that tin* ;catt«f«i Fhomicmni- Iti Spain and 
Africa and throughout the .Mediterranean. apcaldnp <ls did 
» cloedy akin to Hebrew and being deprived ul'thdr 

authentic jhilitksd righta. Iieoame proselytes to Judaism. For 
phases of vigorous pr.)-4t-lvT,Lsm alternated with phar^ ofexchwivc 
jealuuifv m Jowidi htowy. On one ncevtion the Idrimcana, 
^“S conquered, were dl forcibly made ,faw*.i There wan* 
Arab tribes who went Jews in Hut time of Mufuumnad, and v 
i tirkidi people who were mainly Jew* fa. South Russia, in t he 
tuntii oent.ur>'. Jodaisiu i? indeed the roocnstructeii politicui 
idea] of many dufaitd peoples— inn inly Stsfliitfa, ft is to Ihe 
iitcnimij contingent and to Aram" m tu'cesaions in Ihilivtua 
that the tin undid and cwuLULcrchil tradition of the Jews y t<\ ho 
ascrilied Hut n» a result nf tii vtm- coubMoenty4rid anaiiuitri ti™^ 
almost everywhere fa tiw lowiw 1 fa-nughotH the Roman Empire, 
and far beyond it in the east, Jewhdi eommunitie* |.rn- ■ . , J 

noun .died, and were kept in touch through the Bible. Mid through 
a religious and educational organization. The muin part 
■d Jewry never was in Judea and liad never come out of 
Judea. 

Muntfastly this intercom in tin inning series or Jut failed eom- 
munities had vory great funmejal end pnlitfanl faoffitios. They 
conitl assemble resources, they could itir up, they could nllnv 
they were neither bo abundant nor so civilised its"t fas dill tl „,nj 
widely dill used Creeks, hut they had a tradition of irn-srar 
flolidiirit.v. iiroefc wa« hnstth to Greek; Jew stood by ,]. , w . 
' V lie revet 1 a Jew went. In- found men of like mind and |Jk" 
tradition with himself. Ho could gel shelter, food, loans. nud 
f.tt'-d help- And by rrssott of this solidarity rulers had every- 
where to take ueootmt of Lids jwopJe as it help, ns 0 source "of 
loan* or .w a sotiree of trouble So it is that the Jews have 
persisted as a people while LL-Ek-uism has become a universal 
light for mankind. 

We cannot tell here in detail the history of Unit ■tnra'f-r part 
?/ Ured in dudtra. J hr ■■ c Jewti hud retutpud to 

Nitdr Mjti pn^itiurt ol dortger again they were flicking pern : in. 
»o to -ipciit. the middle of ft highway. In the old t ime they hud 
hoim heteocti Syria and Assyria to the north and Kgvpt to the 
south; now they had the Sefattrids to the north and the Ptolemy a 
to the- south, and when the Sdeuciil* went, thru down urie 
the Roman power upon them. The imfajiciideiiee uf Judea was 

I JdK^fuiL 
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always „ tmitUiiwt <uui preeatioUB tiling. Th* »** «** P> 

to the ^Nli'vitihcs anti thr War# a/ J" 1 ''* ,|f HavIttv Jw'f-iua. 

* oonimia. wdimm. »n«l umAfeninglv patriot* «nt«, to ka> 
of the tnowswofl of their rater*. ul limit high-priest lOMmarelia* 
niml of till- Maui^btiviiw. lilo Hcrcdfl und i-lni like, ‘fins*: : ' ~ 

were for the mfla* 

<>f the nrcLmATT cfral^ni 
fcvpt\ o uxuan g, tmu:h- 
e rail*, and blood- 
at*ht«di Tb riu* 

Jitfiiwikiu wifcH tnkstt 
anil twioQ the tafopln 
W4W Ji^troFed- It mils 
l hi* nuppoet of l ho 
fitr more powerful 
Dia*pnt’& that pre^ 
v«iitod the little 
country faun being 
wiptd out altogether, 
until TO A.tJ., wh<?Ji 
Tittte* the luluptfcd wm 
and aticM^atsof of the 
Emperor Vetpiaun, 
rtf 1 er ft niagt thiit 
rimk.% iri WtterwesflJ^* 
Irucror with thiit of 
Tyre mid CaftbagOj 
ttiuU Jpnisalom and 
destroyed d*y »nd 
-m pk? altogether- H a 
did this in ftu attempt 
to destroy Jewry, but. 
indeed, he teruie 
Granger by itertiwjtag 
its ©tie «?nsiti™ mid 
rbln* fable point. 

'Tib roil-git out ii 

htonrv of five Centura* of war end dnl amau*bii brtwfentla 
Sra tom ^!>uvity imtl the destruction of 
uuiriant features of the Jews fitted. »* temwoed ohstumu! 
SSSjrtfe; be would hnven<rri*otk--r gods but ‘be 0 ™ to 
God. In Rome. „■? in .Icariem, he stood out manfoUj ^ ' 
ih* worship of nrtv god-tawar. And to die best of bis *hd*J 
lit hrU to hi, eoveiinuts with hte God- No graven unages Iqfdd 
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HJHtt'r Jenuatem; oven the Roman standards with their on*-ns had 
tn stay outrider. 

Two 'Hvorgcm lines: of thought aretnu*ahb: in .kwiih itffoira 
during tW five hundred years. On the right, so to speak, nn 
lJ '• '*nd ni «TOW dews, the ! haraoea. very orthodox, i>rv 
punctilious upon even the minutest details of the Jaw, intensely 
pa trio lie and exclusive, Jerusalem on one occasion fell to tlw* 
Sstawld monarch Antkmhna IV because the Jens would not 
ilefemi it on the Sabbath day. when it is forbidden to work: 
lind It was became thu Jews made no effnrt to destroy iii.= bIorc 
C min on Lhe Sabbath that Foiujwy the Great was able to take 
Jerusalem. 

Kut HgaiiLit these narrow Jews were pitted the broad Jews, 
the Jews of tho loft, who were HeHisuzers, among whom are to be 
ranked the Sadduceee, who did not believe in immortality. These 
ijittor Jews, the brood Jaws, wore ait more or lass disposed to 
mingle with and aaswnihite themselves to the Greeks and Helton- 
izud peoples alxml them. 'J hey were read v to accept proselytes, 
and so to share God and his promise with all mankind. ' But 
■unit they gained in generosity they tost in rectitude They 
'.tore the worldlings ui Judea, We have already noted how 
‘•' ie Htdlraizcd Jew* of Egypt loot their Hebrew] and had to 
b&ve their Bible LrtuuIftt^I mtu Grr».:k 

Lu the reign of Tiberius Qesar a great teacher arose out of 
Jnfkc who was to liberate the inLense realisation of tile righteous¬ 
ly* ■' tnri WtnhaltapgeabLfi oneness of Cod, and of man's moral 
obligation to God, which wn* the strength Of liriliodux Judaiim. 
bom that greyly and exclusive narrowness with which ll wm 
so exlniiiniinarily intermingle i in the Jewish mind, This was 
Jwu * KuEiiroth. the seed mthvr than the founder of ChristinjiUT. 

5 2 

Thu Tmrflings of Ja$us of ya*anth„ 

The audience to which thi# book will Qrst be printed will 
be largely an audience? of Christians, with perhaps a sprinkling 
of Jewish, render* and the former at taut will regard J^au# < j 
ns being much more than ■ human teacher, and hlu 
appearance in thf a arid m « a* a natural event m history, but 
m something of a eiipenu.(rnr*l sort, interrupting and changing 
that steady develops rut of life townrdc * (ommun consciousne?® 
and a common will, winch we bare hitherto been twins in This 
book. But these persuasion*, dominant 'is they nre in Kurope 
and America are ncverth.jte^s not the persuasion* of ,U1 tueo 
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^r^co^nid uJ^W »**n»“>i“ «■“ 

h "lv«Tb«U»11wl»lt rum bur.beto"l »'»»t fenaot Sazaribt 

but. him vre shall treat um bang what he &Vl****\™ J' „ “ 
iui .t na * nuini.ff must Deeds paint him as a niw. The document 
thflt t-i -tifv to Ilia acts and touching* we shall treat nfi nidmar? 

e£**£*£. * *. «w*H ««%s&£r!iSS 

recital « , will neither bdp nor hinder it. ) km Is what ™s “ a " 
alre^v done in the of Buddha. and what wo ahull do I ^ 
with Muhammad, About Jesus we Kayo t<> write 0 '^ tiiW ‘V 1 
but hiatonr. anil our concern is m.l with the apintunl ^dtheo- 
Wcni S&1WUW6 of h,* life, hilt with .U effect* «P™ tht 

oolitmal and everyday hfe of men. , 

^ Almost our 0 % resources ol information nboilt 
WTUiiitv of Jen* are derived from the .our GospeK h 

tmr c'irtainlv in existence a few decades after bis death. and 
from S3S to kb life in the letter* <°]™tl«J o ^J 
Christum pro.; .i!nmliFts. The first thi« GospaU, *« G^peL 
nf Matthew. Murk, and Luke, many suppose to be derived fix* 
2me eariiw documents; the G^pel of St. John bus more 
Idioapwwav and is coloured by theology of a afto«gy 
typo] Critic* are disposed to regard the Gospel of bt, “ 

\2g Ike most trustworthy account of the persona Uivft 
actual word* of Jesus. But *1) four agree in giving ub a 
of » very definite personality ; they carry the yame convict n. i 
of reality that the early accounts of Buddha do 
miraculous and incredible addilioiiB. one »ol.l.gad to ^ 

fft , ft man. This part ol the Laic could not have been uuent^i 
But just ti± the personality of Gautama Buddha luui h*-. 
distorted and obscured by the stiff squatt mg figure, the g 
idol of later Buddhism, so one focU that tin- lean and »t«n _ 
l^aiitv of Jeans is much raffd by the 
convcmtitmalffcv that a mistaken reverence has imposed upon hi..- 
figure in modem Chrism art was a pmmd^ tcach^r 

X wandered about the dusty Hun-bit country' of JmW living 
ut , on ©.uial Rift# of food; yet be is represented cl ^ , 

isrlmbed and rttcck in.- rnimfint, erect, »nil with smni'thirig 

S&TaES'K though bo was gl.diog through the 
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air. Tins alone has nude him unreal and incredible to man? 
peopb* who cmuiot disttuguiali the com of tku *toty from lie* 
ornamental and unwise addition* of the unintelligent]? devout . 

Ani it tuny Ik? that t.hc early purlsof the Gospels are accretion^ 
11 -hi? -same iinliirt, Tin* mini minus ciieturtsttinacs of the birth 
n! 'h piiji, 'hr* gratl iit.nr that hr*night wise men from the east to 
worship at his manger cradle. the nunumcre of the male infant 
children in the of [ktlijrliciu liv IJitnI hs a oinsrqiKQee 

of these portents, and the llight into Egypt, are all *u|jf»wi«| to 
be such accretion ary matter by many I’lulhorttire. At the best 
they nro event* unnecessary to the teaching, and the? rob it 
of ninth of the strength and power it poiHosses when w strip 
i( (■< Hiinh neconipaniniLTit. So, too. do the diuencpaiil gepciftlogHja 
givEMi by Matthew nnd Luke, in which there ia an endeavour l.o 
intos Um direct derant of Joseph* his father, from King David, 
though it w<i* liny honour to Jesus or to anyone to have such 
a man u an ancestor. Thv iiumtipo of theun gendafegfes is 
the (non.- peculiar and unreasonable. bermisr, According tit the 
legend, Jesus was not the sun of Joseph at all, hut luiriunduuslv 
conceived. 

are left, if nc do strip this record of these difficult 
accessories, with the figure of a being, very human, very earnest 
lind passionate, capable of swift linger, and teaching a new and 
simple and profound doctrine — namely, the universal, loving 
I*herhcKni of Gud and the* coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
He wm dearly a person—to use a common phrase—of intense 
personal magnetism. He attracted fdlownr-5 nnd tilled them 
with love and courage, lV«tik and ailing people were heartened 
and healed by Ida presence. Yet lu? was probably of a delicate 
physique, because of the swiftness with which be died under 
the pains of crueilision. Thera is a tradition thni he fainted 
njien, according to the custom, he was ma<k to bear his ck<*» 
to the place of execution, When he first appeared as a tea i her 
he wiu? Fi man of about thirty. Ho went about the country for 
thfi-o yearn spreading hU dew trine, and then he came to Jcra^dcm 
anti was accused of trying to set lip a strange kingdom in Judea- 
he n'&5 tried Upon this charge, and unieified togeth er with hro 
ihh'V& w Lung before Lhebe fcwo were M, hi& *Ljlfcriitgi were 
over. 

Sow. it ia a iijntteT of fact that in Mu- Gospels that Iwidv of 
theological assertion wiiLflli constitutes ilocLrlnul t TiriSU.mitv 
iWU very cjurkiil iod support, TliRrti {p^ the reader luiiy 

^dn;si:lf, no sufitatod md emphatic assertion in thorn hook* 
several of Um doctrines which Christian tcEtchers uf all 
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denamiiwtianA find geusrally veea&u? to salvation. The 
Gospel Clipart for them b often allusive ana indirect, it has 
to bThunted for and argued about. Except for a few dwpnted 
tnw&A it b difficult to get any words uotiudh osml*;d to 
Jewto m which he explained the doctrine nf the Atownejit or 
ire- d ftnv ciciffioea or sacraments (that is to s--->. prit^tly oflii^a| 
ixinVii IliB mum. We shall ko presently bow. Inter on, nil 
CUrisirtidutn niw tom by disputed about the Tnnity, Thore ' 
oo clear evidence that the ap^i!,- nf Jesta entertamed tJiat 
doctrine. Nor does be give his claim to i* the Uniat or 
hi- portioipatiao in the godhead any such prominence oh one 
fcek would iitwe bean doms had he **»wtk«il it a muTter of 
prim an- agmficance. Most astounding La thestatement (SWhto 
ivi yitl. "Tlieti diaffietl he id* disciples thm, they should tel! ho 
mail tint he wii* Jesus Ike Christ"! It is difficult to tmderetemi 
Gib Mijijirtissioa if we suppuac he considered this fact w essential 

(jG SJllvatlOtk _. _ * ,_ j . 

^lu. 1 olij* rviiiice oi thr Jewtah fijiljb-attii ngfiiiii tiwiimdirc^l u. 
the Mil I j run .Sunday, is an impr-T rant -f many < 

ciulu: but Jesus deliberately hn ke the Snlibhlli. and saw) dw. 
it lvaa made ter mnn. Wld not man for the -Sal.hath He din 
not sc v a word about the '.voreltip of his mol her Mary in the 

m j H of isifl, thi- Ijiteen el Heaven. Much Hint, i» most oWdcf- 
utticaliy Christian in wumhlp <*«d usage, he ignored, bcojitacuj 
wrsttW haw had the temerity In deny Lkat Joans can be cnlkd 
* Christian at all For light upon liunc extnwrdiuaty gri]'’ m 
his tolling, (skIi readur must go to his »wn rpltgioua g*nd- n. 
lleiv ho are bound to mention these gfijra on Account ■'■ uo 1 
difliculties end controversies that, most out of them, mid ws 
an. tillU»11v bound not to enlarge upon them. 

rommltable is the enormous j niineiMw gi«m by Jcsu> 
W, the teaching of whnt he called (he Kingdom of Ueaven .mo 
its cnmtairative insigliiQcimoe in the procedure and teaching ol 
most of the Chriatiuii churches. 

„ This doctrine «f the Kingdom of Heaven, whioh wna tkr 
rnnin tenchmg of end which plays to small a pint m the 

Christ ion creeds, is certainly one Oi the most revnlutir.riu.ry 

doottinea that ever stirred and ehnnged human thought, it »» 
■mall wonder if the world of that time failed to graap ite W» 
dtmifleante. and recoded in dismay fr-m even a half-uppmUeiia -"u 
of iu Lremcndotts dudlengen to the established habita on 
institutions of mankind. It is small "- rider it the hesitating 
convert and riiscipl. presently went lurch to the old faimlinr 
ideua of temple and altar, of fierce ditty and propitiated 
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observance, of concern ted priest and magic bitting, and— 
thfws Things? hemg ittextdoif to—reverted then to Lho dear old 
habitual life of JiMes and profits and comjjefirioa and prido. 
For the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, us Jesus ewnu to 
have preached tt p wim im It-** than a bold and nncomprciroising 
demand for a oamjdtfte change and demising of the lift; of our 
struggling race, mi rtf ter clotting without anti within. To the 
Gcrtfuds file reader miiot go for nil thnt is preferred of this 
tT^nicnffom leaching; here we are only concerned with tho jar 
of its impnot upon estaliliabod ideas. 

Ilae Jews were porsmnied that C/od< the one God of I ho winds 
world; wjis a righteous god, but they also thought of him as a 
r meting god who had mode n bargain with their Father Abmhiim 
about them, a very good bargain indeed for them, to bring them 
nt lust to predominant* in the earth: With dismay and anger 
EH my heard Jmm mrnpb ig away tlielr dear t^od t 

he taught, w n% no bargaitiur; there i*w* no eh jjodjdf and 
no favotlritcs in the 'Kingdom of Jlearpu. Got! wit- 1 , the loving 
Father of uil life, as iftcajijLilo of Allowing favours sifi the tudvrra&l 
mm* And all men wort* brothem—sinners alike and bc?Juvtd 
Bone nltfco—of this divine father: In the parable of the Ootid 
Samaritan Jesus cast scorn upon that noniml tersdenoy we rilt 
n]yey f to glorify our own people and to minim™ tho rigftteon#* 
Uesd of nth or Qrri&te find other races. Ill the parable of the 
Talwuim hit tlinrat aside the nl^timuo claim of tho Jews to have 
is - «'' r of fi? -t mnri!:s^. upon 0i«1 All whom i.hri t.nkc-^ into 
ihi kingdom, he r right,. &hI - alike th^rv is no distinction 
iti Is 33 Treatment, houstw then 1 is tin measure to tiii bounty. 
From Jill, moreover. aa the parable uf the buried talent witur^n. 
:iud m the inci denis nl the widow’a mifci on forces. ho demauili? 
!be utuvogt. There are no privilege^ no rebate?! and no 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, 

Rot it was not only the intense tribal patrimi™ of the Jewa 
that Jeans outraged. They wre n (people of int-msu family 
Ni>-1 Ity, and he would have tfwept nivay tfl the narrow and 
n “trietivc family is Actions in the great Eltttwl of the love of 
GotL Tin* whulo Kingdom of Heaven was feo be thr- family of 
hia follower. We or* told that, si While lie yet bilked u> this 
people, behold, hi* mother and his brethren stood irtfb-uit, 
desiring to spook with him. Thou one said ctntu him. Behold, 
thy mother anti thy brethren stand without, desiring to apeak 
with thoe. But ho answered and sai l uniu him that told him. 
w bn ia my mot her * and who are nay brethren ? And be stretched 
forth lii/5 baud towards his discspl^, and sasd, Bohobl my mother 
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uitd ray brethren! For whoever shall do the w«H of W|#« 
whirh w in I'uiavvn, Lko same is mv brother, andj *M«, wnl 

Attrt not tl«ty did Jesus sttdu? nl patriotiem. 

femilv bc-ilty in the rutmo of Cod> (Uiivofsal faUiorh^d m 
Hit* bretbirbwd of all mankind, but rt i» ulenr that hw tubing 
condemned oil tbo gradations of < !i "ii< -y-' ; “ 1 l^ivato 

wealth and phonal advantage*. All nwn « to j' 1 
kingdom: all their ]<o*s««hms betongod to the kingdom, the 
righteous life for jJI Hum, the only nghtomi-H Ufo, was the servictf 
nfOod'B will with all that we had. with .<11 that wt- were, Again 
nnd again he denounced peb r * te **nh» 91ld Lh<r re ^ nutUt " uf 

iny< 1 Ami when lie was gom- forth into the way. there enme Mt 
rumiiiv, and laureled in him, mid ask«l him, Qm mttfivf, Wlin 
aball I do that 1 may inherit ctorimt hf<- ' Anil Jo'j»d unto 
him, Whv caBfiflt chum me gOodl then- U none J,uo,] hut one 
tliat is God Thun kimwol thr commanduufUt* lh> uot corn?, 
mu adultery. L»o not kill. (to not steal, I>» inrt bear b!^ witness 
Defraud not . Hnil"nr thy fuller mnl mother. Anil bo WJgJ 
and said unto Idin. Maxtor, all «ll«* th»'& 1 " , ^; r ' ei 

from rny youth Then Jesus lidtoMing him hmd him un-i ami 
unto h»K One tldng than Jackert: go tby w»y. *-ll vhnt-wijTrt 
thou bast, iiirl give to the poor, and thou dmlt hav- 11 

heaven: and mime, take up the crois, and follow nre -“id h 
W iw imi at that saying, and went away grieved for lie hud gns 

^"^mNcsiin looked rennet about, and «ith unto his dMIpb* 
How handy shall they ihnt have mhos enter uitp tho_kjii^gm 
of Gud 1 And thr iUfiopb - were astonished ui Ins '-vonb 1 

Jbu, answered a*un t slid ..to item. dnWrtn, how huM 

i, it for them tlvii. tnw( in riches to entw into th«- kingdom o. 

' li if . .del £.jt H camel t<> go through thr eye "l » 
thuri for .1 rich man to cuter into tho kingdom of God* * 

Moreover. hi Ida tremendous pttj|il>B«y “f th» kingdom 
which mas to make all men nit* together in God, Jc*us had 
,..,,.1 1 mticncft for the bargaining rtglileowiies* of formal it liltmn 
\nothcr large wut "f lii> recorded ntU rauoes is iimuiil agmu’ 
ito£Zk$J nli«‘rvmwi‘ "l the rules of the jte s««r. 

-Thru cam, togutb-r unto to* the llarim and * 

the scribe, which cams- fn*iu Jenwulom. And w hen they 
m oa of hi- .lisi iplr- eat tod With dehted that if to say, 
vlmto* Utuls they found bolt. For the t’han^. and sU 
a il«Xt, 46 - 50 - * IT-?®- 
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tLr- '-:o-t-]rt they wash thidr hand? oft. «af not, holding 

Um Tradition (if fJii? i-lder*. And when they come from the 
market wn-pt, they wjiab^ they -at neit Anri nj0.115 utlicr 
things there lx-, which they have received to hold, ilh tin Washing 
ut oups and pots, biw.tm ve^ulh 4ml trf tnbbs Then the 
Thurfew* and *crii>os aakod him, Why unite not thy diadpfes 
according to the tradition of the ehJcrs T but cat bread with urn 
w^hau bauds f He noawntod and *aid unto thorn p Well hath 
lsnjnh pmpho&ied i>{ yon hypocrites, ft;- it is written, 

* l Thfct people honr^ureth me with their lips. 

'But limit heart h far from me. 

“ Hoaheit , in v-iin do th&y worship ine, 

*'Teaching for dmitrine* the corn maud met dr of men. 

For laying i»idi this comma in I file EU of God, ye bohl the 
tradition of men, us- iht wualiing of pul* and i-npi and ontLiv 
other omh things ye do. And he. said unto them. Full wall ye 
reject the comm and mem of God,, that ye mmy keep vuur own 
tradition / 11 

tiNi, we may note a score of jj hires in which he limited 
ihflt. darling virtue of the formalist, the observance of The 
Babhath. 

it wnt* not meivU a mom] mid ^mn\ revolution that Jt&m 
proclaimed; it is dwir ftt*m a acoev of iniljeatum* ihM lib teach’ 
hig had a political bent uf the pkiiu^f ^ort U j* true that he 
^lid hi* kingdom was not of this world, that it in the hem* 
of Ulan arid not upon the Llirone; but it is equally clear that 
wherever and ln whut moa-snre his kingdom m ict up in the 
lc nirv «if men. the outer world won Id I Mi in that tnessrifC: rcro- 
lutimiimi tend rrntde new. 

Whatever ids- Use 1 leafing and binding of hi- hearer* 
iDLiy have tnt**ed in hi- utterance^. it 'm plain tkat they did not 
roiea his nwlve to revcduthmlza Use world. Some of Eh« ijui -tinu* 
ihat were brought to Jt-.u* nud (he answers In gave enable ns 
to gnc&* H-I I ItL- drift of ii me I l of his imrceorded k-iu hi tig. The 
directness of h is political attack is nnmifeit by $uck on inoident 
that o( the coin— 

Anri they send unto him pertain of the Pharisees and of the 
Ffv^idiftlis, to catch him ifr his words. And when they were 
value, they *tiy lhiM hint Hunter, we know tfmt rhou firt trao, 
and oared for no nun . for limit o-garde c not the fin-on of men,, 
but t^&ohoat tht miy of Qifi in truth it lawful to give tribute 
fo f';c-sar t nr ut>fcf Shall we give, ur *hall we not gnv But 
be, knowing thmr hypocrisy. arid unto ilium, Why tempt ye me I 

* Mint vm- 1-8. 
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ininjE tdfc a penny. that. 1 may n& ft* And they hrou^ht it. 
Anil ii- with unto them, WfcewUtfcfe uange and anpofsvription 1 
And tiiey taid imto him, Ceeur's. And Jem* orattcricg said 
unto them, I tender to Cfcsor the tiling I hat are ttewr'ft, and to 
God lie? things that atv God V'*—winch. in view nf nil else 
1 1ml he- had taught, left very little of ft man or hi# po.-H-ion# 
lor Cssst. _ 

The whole-tenor of the opposition to him and the drcmnstHtusn 
of his trial and execution allow clearly that t# lib H’nteinporarspn 
be seemed to propose plainly, end did propose pLcsdy. to change 
mnd fuse and enlarge nil human life. But even hi* dir.eipW iliil 
dot grasp the profound and camprelituuiivw significant!*; of that 
propi jsrtl. They were ridden by the old Jewish dream of * hi rip, 
s Ibhiiiili to overthrow the Udlenked Herod* and the Roman 
overlord, and restore the fabled glories of David. Ihey 
dbngfttded the substance of hie leaching, plain and direct 
though it waa: evidently they thought it was merely hb 
mysterious and singular way of setting about the ndvcntitm 
that would at lust put hint on t he throne of .lentsalem. They 
thought he was 711st another king among the endless mireearicin 
of kings, bur of a quasi-magic kind, and making quuAi-magic 
professions of im impossible virtue. 

“And James and Jnlm, the wins of Sfehedce. come unto him. 
airinff Easier, we would that tkon shmildest do for us what¬ 
soever we shall desire, Arul he eaid unto thorn, Wbni would ip? 
thru f siiijuid do for you7 They said unto him. Grant unto ns 
thai wv may sit, one on fchv right hand, and the other on thy 
left hand, in thy glory. But Jeans said unto them, Yo know 
not wliat ye nsk: can ye drink of the cup that I drink of' and 
be bn prized with the trap] ism that I rain baptised with! And 
they said unto him, We con. And Jcsub said unto them. V* 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; and with the 
baptism that I am baptised withal shall ye be baptized: but 
tb sil nn my right hand and oil my left hand in not mine to 
give; but it dud! lie given tn dram for whom it I? prepared. 
And wht-tl the ten heard it, they began to he much displeased 
with Jumps nnd John. Rut Jtrflttfi culled them to hiai t and 
fljvrtli uni - theta, W know Umt they which arc see nun ted 
to rule over the Gentile*? cxereists lordship over them; and 
their great ones exercise authority upon them. But #<> shall 
It not" bo among you: but whosoever will be great among 
you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of yon will be the 
clilt'fcst, abut! be servant of all. For even the Sou of man Came 
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not to be ministered xmia r but to miniater, And to give Im life 
a random for manjrj* 1 

This was cold comfort for lhu&& wins looked for a due reward 
for their services and hardships in his train. They could not 
believe this hard doctrine of n kingdom of service winch was 
\ia own exceeding great reward- Even after hia death upon the 
they OOllJd stall. niter their lirst difiinny, revwt to the 
belief iJiAt he whs neverth-k^ in th* vein of the mjickai world 
of pomps and privileges: that presently by some amazing miracle 
he would Ijeeame undr ad again and return, And eet up hL thtom- 
with much aplendmir tmd gradousiH^ in Jeruflidein, They 
thought his life wis a stratagem and his death *i trick. 

He was too great for his disciples* And in view of what lie 
phiiniy said, is it any wonder that nit who were rich end prospermia 
felt a horror of strange things, a swimming of ibeir world at 
hia 1 Clicking? Perhaps the priesta and the ruhSTB and the rich 
rami linden rood him bettor than his followers- He was dragging 
out all the little jirivute rc^ rvaLion# they had made from sucdui 
f ■ iuki tile light of a un: versa] reiigimiy life, tie was like 
teinn terrible mml huntsman digging m unfaim l mit of the siuig 
burrow* in which they had lived hitherto, hi the white blaze 
of this kingdom of his there was to ho no property, no piiviloga, 
no pride and precedence- no motive indeed mid no reward but 
love. Is it any wonder that men were darkled and blinded and 
cried out him! 13vsn big -di^cEptcs cried out when he 

would not apart- them tkt light, le it auv wfinder that the 
privyta T&ih.^d that between this man and theiusrtvnw there 
woe no choice but that he or priestonift shirakt periuhl Is it 
any wonder that the Ertiutn no Id u?r* r -mufTonted and auui^ed 
by s^mtihing taring ov+ r their ctmiprtiLeneinn und dircutetiin^ 
all their ilfsciplines, should take refuge in wild hugh tor* mid 
Crown him with thorns and r- -1 c him in purple iiid omke a 
mock Csegar ot himi For to rake him ri&ritmjaly wm to eg j ter 
tipon n. strange and ala ruling life, to abandon habile, to control 
tn^tmetfc luiii impulses, to easily an incredible happiness. . . , 
U it my wonder rhnt to this day ilm Guditemi m too much 
for our small hcamJ 

M 
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Yet be it noted that while there was much in the real teach* 
Inga o! lieaue that a rich man or nt priest or a trader or an Lnipotial 
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official or nnv ordinary respectable ailiten eouid Wt fiffwpt 

without the most nevcdutionarv changes in hi* way **i giving, 
vj.'I I lu re wns nothing that a follower of tin- .u tntd Uwgng of 
tiautama Snky* might not rernv very readily, nothing to 
prevent % primitive Iliiddhist from lasing af&o a Nazarene. and 
nothing t« prevent a ptnwnil disciple of Jesus from aoceptwy 
nil tin- Worded tWldhlng* ol ftuddhfl. 

Again, consider tin- tone of this extract from the writing* of 
a difnitnmn. Mo Ti. who lived somewhen in the fourth centurr 
DC., when the doctrines of Confucius and of I-an Ik prev »I«J 
tu China, before this advent of Buddhium to that country, and 
note how "Nuziirene" it is. 

"Tlj" mutual Attacks of state nir the mu tun I muirpii 

tioi« of familv on family; the mutual robberies Of man ou him. 
the want nf kindness on tin pari, of Ihe sovereign wd oi 
<tn the purt of the minister; (hr want if tcndenttOi and mw 
rintv lKrtwt-n father and sun— tht=*e, and such as these, are the 
chines injurious to the empire. Alt this hoe arisen from wont of 
mmi ia] Jove. If but thut one virtue could be made iimversal 
the princes loving on* another would have no battle-fichU; the 
chief* of families would attempt no usurpation*; men would 
commit m> robberies; mists and ministers would be gracious 
and loyal; fathers and eons would t» hind and lilid; brothers 
would'lie harmonious and easily reconciled. Men in general 
loving one another, the strong would uet make prey of the 
weak : the manv would not plunder the few, tbo ndi would not 
insult the poor, the noble would not bo indent to the means 
and the deceitful would out impose upon tire simple/’ 1 

Ths* Ls flxtwsrdiiiBtily like l he tfeftdilRg of J(=&i)£ of ^cus-ari^tii 
cast into political terms. The thoughts of Mo Ti oam© ulo*e 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. _ 

This veaential identity ie the most important hisiomoal iwpeci 
of those great world religions. They were in their beginning* 
miitv unlike the priest, altar and temple cults, those cults for 
the worship of definite finite gods that played *0 great tout so 
essential a port in the earlier stage* of ninn’a duvelopcirw 
Irntwetn 15.000 bc. and «0t> B.c. The#u new world religions 
from 01 lO B.o. on wind, were essentially religions of the hearl 
and of t.lio tmlversai »kv. They swept away all tho*e various 
and limited goth- that luid served the lure of human needs unos 
the first comm unit tea were welded together by fear and hope 
And presently whim wc »■ to Islam we ahull find that for a 
third time the same fundamental new doctrine of the need of » 
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universal devotion of all men to onr Will reappears Warned 
by lit* experience of Christianity, Muhammad was very emphatic 
in iimbfing that be himself was merely a mm i, and && 

Mi teaching from much ooOTJptkm and misrepromutk/n, 

We speak ol theses grant tdigions of mankind which art**?; 
between tlio Persian conquest, of Babylon mid the Uivakup *j| 
the Roman Empire m rivals; but it i* their defects, Llndr utcuniu- 
bstioria mill excrescences their difference of lungic^- and 
piimnf.. that uacise the rivalry; and it. is not to one overcoming 
the nther or to imy new variant replacing them that we must 
Jook, hut to Lbe while truth in e^ch being burnt free from ris 
dmKi, and Incoming manifestly the same truth j —namely, that 
tlm hearts of men, and therewith nil (ho Uvm mid ir^titutittna 
of men, must bo a ti Indued to one common Will ruling them all. 
"St, Paul" says Bean luge in one of bis Qultpoken 
M understood what most Christians never realize, namely, that 
the Gospel of Chmt is not a religion, but religion iUull in 
its most universal and deepest sigiuficflntm.” 

And though much has been writ ten foolishly about the 
aniagonistn of scLnitror and religion, there ia, indeed, !io such 
ftnt^c-nbm. Whrtt ail these world religions dee I [in' by mapinj- 
tion and insight. hiatory as it grows clearer* and science as its 
rau^e extends, display, its a tfMOtialbte and tt^nonsteabln full, 
that men form one universal limt htirhund, that they spring from 
one common origin, that ibcir individual lives, their natiiins 
and races, interbreed and blend and go on to merge iiguln at 
taet i n on© comm on human destiny upon this little planet amidst 
the stars ■ And the peyohofogiifc tan now aland beside the 
ptoftcher and assure us that there is no reckoned i>eace of heart, 
on balance and no safety in the mu I. until a man in losing hia 
life has found it, and has schooled and disciplined fate Helmets, 
and narrow affections. Thu history el otir race and personal 
rali^joufl experk mte run bo cb&dy paralkl as to mem to a modem 
observer almost the eame thing, both tell of a being at fimt 
scattered and blind nnd utterly confused, feeling ite wav slowly 
to the serenity ami solvation of an ordered and coherent purjiass. 
That, in the simplest, is the outline .if history; whether one Imv# 
a religious purpose or disavow a roliipous p sir peso si tv,pettier, 
the huta of the outline rtuinui the stuun* 
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fit Crucifixion of J tJtt* of fJasnrtfh. 

In the Year a.® 1 * 30* while Tiberius, the second emperor, 
wras Emoeror of Rome and Pontius 1’ilnce wa* procurator of 
Judea, a* little- wbil* before the Fcnxi oi the Passover, Jesus oi 
Sawroth came into Jenuafem. Probably be came then for The 
iirgt time. Hitherto be bud been preaching chiefly w Galilee, 
and fur the moat part round and about the town of Capernaum, 
in Capernaum he bad preached in the synagogue. 

Hb entrv into Jerusalem mu a pacific triumph. He nan 
gathered a greet following in Galileo—ho had sometimes to 
pntd) frum k boat ipod the Luke of fltlfcft M dW ffg W » 
pressure of the-crowd upon the abore^aml his frune hn ! *F r ' :ia 
before him to the capital. Great orowita came out to gnot ium. 
It is deer they did not uniWraiami the drift of his tcanluu^, 
end that they «bnred the gt-imral pentiarion that by same mimic 
of rigliteouswjs h<* was going to overthrow the ertubfehed 
order. He rode into the city upon the foal of an ass that had 
been borrowed by his disciples. The crowd accompanied turn 
with erica of triumph and shout* of “Hosanna. 1 ' a word di 

rejoicing. _ , . 

He went to the temple. It* outer courts wete oumnereo 

with (ho tables of monov changer? und with the stiilU of tlutt* 
who sold doves to bo liberate! by pimu* vfeitats to the tom pic. 
These traders upon religion h- 1 and his followers -vist out, over¬ 
turning the tables- It was si most Ills only wrt erf positive rule. 

Then for a week he taught in JeriiMih-m, Mirroimded by * 
, rowd nf follower- wi- innde hi-- wfn si bi the * .iliOrHies difficult. 
Then officialdom #rtfceftri itn-H together against Him Astonishing 
intruder. One of hut iftripk*, J «das. dismayed and disappoints 
at, the apparent indJeclhr-GntuiS of Glia capture of Jerusalem, 
inml to the Jewish priests to give them Ids advica and help m 
the arriwt of Jesus. Far this service he wna rewarded with 
thirty pieces of direr. The high priest and the Jews gencruHy 
hod many reasons for dismay at this gentle insurrection that 
was filling the streets with excited crowds; for example. «he 
Romans might- misunderstand it or urn it aa an ncwuion t® ( l u 
Eomc mischief to the whole Jewish people. Accordingly the 
high priest Caiaphaa, in his miiiuiy to nimw his loyalty to the 
liomsn overlord, w.us the leader in the proceed inga sgimaklhii 
unarmed Jbssiah. and the priests mid the orthodox mob of 
Jerusalem were the chief accuser* of Jeans. 

How he was arrested in the garden of Gctheemane, how he 
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trns trjnl and sentenced by Pontius Pi Lite, the Raman pro- 
stirntiir, turn Ire was ^reiived »rjil mocked bv* the Roman soldiers 
and onwified upon the lull .-ailed Golgotha. \» told with unaur- 
pa^abla dignity m iho G. >»]«■!*■ 

TJjc ravidmisui cftLliipacd utterly The discipfca of Jesus with 
flilf accord diisadt-d him, and Peter. bring tnw-d one of Owm 
ffiii.l. “1 know nut the mnii." This wiui n-,t the -j»fi they had 
mitkipried ill their great coming to JurumJeiti. Hia Lj-i hours 
of ncbing pam and (hirst upon the eras* were watched oil tv by 
n few woman mid near friemls, Towards the end of the “ititi 
day of <u lining this abandoned leader rouged hiiuh..JJf to one 
Fiiprcnio effort, cried oat with 11 loud voice, “My God l iny Godl 
why hast thou hii-liken tne t and—leaving these words to eehn 
t»wti tHi! ages, a ptypainal riddto to the faithful—died, 

IL was hie 1 *Stable Ihul siniplu belicvere should hive tried to 
■ntliamie ilie stark terrors id thin tragedy by jv.uhsk stories of 
physical disturbances similar to Uium? which had been invented 
to emphasise the conversion of Gautama. We tm* (old that a 
great darkness fell upon the earth, and that the veil of the 
temple w as rent in twain: but if. indeed, tiirjse thing? occurred, 
they produced not the ’lightest efioct upon the minds of jxupje 
in Jemmlem at I hat time, it b diflimdt to bofiev? nowadays 
that the order of nature indulged in any such meaninglma com ■ 
Far mure tremendous kit to suppose a world apparently 
Inditfrrem to those three crossia in tire rod evening twilight. 
<irnl to the littli- group of perplexed and dtwdatcd watchW 
The darkne^ closed upon tire hill: the distant city <wt about 
its preparations for tbo Passover; scarcely anyone but I hat 
Inwt of mourners on the way to their kune* trembled whether 
Jv£UE nt NniiLTOth was ’till dying oc already dead. . . . 

The aoiih of elm disciples were plunged for a time into utter 
dnfkiu.*.-*! '1 hen presently came a whisper unions: thorn uuJ 
stories, rather dkerepaat sUrie*. that the body of Jesus was not 
m the tomb in which it hud been placed mid’that first om ami 
then another hud seen him dive. Soon they were consul big 
tliemeriVos with the conviction that ho had risen-fam the dead, 
that be bed shown himself lo many, and hud ascended visibly 
into heaven, Witnesses wore found to declare that they had 
positively seen him go up, visibly in his body. He had gone 
through tbn Idue—to God, Soon they had convmtwd them 
ed^i-7 that in- Mould presently come again, b power and gfotv, 
to judge all mankind, la a little while, they said, ho would 
cunu, buck to them: ami in th.rii bright revivals of thuir old- 
time dream of an Ji-native and temporal spkmlnur they forgot 
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tilt greater measure, the giant measure* hs h^d giv«u them of 
the Kiugditm ol Cud, 

Sfl 

Doctrine* added to the Teaching* of Jmm, 

Thfi Storv ol tbs early beginning of OnMtimuty is th* story 
of the struggle between Vlit* real Usings <uwl spin! of Jew* td 
Nazareth and the linutatkau!, arapliileations, and maunder- 
etandihes <if l In 1 verv inferior men « Ho had loved ftiio followed 
hit,! Isom Galilee, and who were mm the l«arare iuid custodians 
of hb mi-swige to -mankind. The G«pats iuid the Acte of the 
ATMStlii-- present ji patched and uneven record, but there ran in* 
litik- question that on the whole it ie a quite iionat record of 

those ewiv daya. ... 

The early Nazarenes, as the follower# of .Jesus wore caiJed, 
presom from the fin* a sjimtucb of * great confusion between 
these two stra&d*, hie teaching, on th* one hand, w«l Iho glosses 

and interpretations of tfo disciples on the other. IHey com 
tinned fora time his diiciplima of the complete subjugation of 
; they had ilreir goods in common, they had no bond wt 
U,v.j sVecrtlieh^i, they built their faith upon the stories that 
wen* told of lii» resurrection end magical tm ccruion, and the 
promised return. Few of them understood that the renundatum 
of sail is ite own rowanl, that it is itself the Kingdom of Heaven; 
they jtKpirttecl iE as a st&utiRM that them fo* the com- 

ponsaticn of power and deunintem when presently the recond 
coming occurred. They had now all identified Jesus with the 
promised Christ, the Hcasiah ho Jong expected by the Jewuh 
ponplc, They found out prophecies of the crucifixion in the 
prophets—1Hi; Gospel of Matthew is particularly insistent upon 
thtst- prophecies. Revived by these hopes, enforced by the 
«weet and pure live; of many of Hie lieitovora, the Nosatene 
doctrine began to dureiul very rapidly in Judeii anil Syria. 

And presently there arose a second great teacher, whom 
m&uy modern authorities regard as t he real founder of Chrintiniiity 
__jfoul of limns, or PhuJ. Saul. apparently wna hu Jewish 
and Paul his Roman namej be was a Roman olt imwh iwi d nmaa 
of much Wider education and a much narrower bitelleetuality 
than Jesus swim to have been. Rv birth he was probably * 
Jew though ~<jine Jewish writer* deny this; he had cortauil> 
studied antler Jewish teachers. But he was wall versed in the 
Hellenic theologies Ilf Afoxuurlria, ami His language was Greek- 
Some d i- sctU .<cJn>lars proles to Und ids Greek unsat-factory; 
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h® did not use ttus Greek ol Athena, but the Greek of Afeiamfria, 
but lie urad it with power and in Mom, Profe«or Gilbert 
Murray calls it ‘very good/* 'He h nttueted by die plubUQ- 
phic&J jargon of the Hdlamatic schools ami by LknL of Stoicism. 
But Ills mastery of sublime language b cunaxing." He was a 
religion* theorist and teacher lung before ke heard of Jesus of 
Nazareth* and be appeals in the New iesfcWmont narrativa f at 
first, at- the bitter critic* antftgcmuii, wul active persecutor of 
the XazarcilOB, 

The present writer haw been unable to find any dbuii^sion of 
the religious ideas of Paid before he Wane ft follower of Jem*. 
They must have been a basis, if only n biv^b of departure, for his 
new views, and their phraseology certainly supplied tins- colour 
o| bis new doctrines. Wa ttn) almost equally in tbs dark n$ ^ 
the teachings of Gamaliel, who is named as the Jewish teacher 
at whore feet he sat. Nor do we know what Gentile teachings 
hod reached him. It is highly probable that he bad been in- 
fiueneed by Mithruism. He usea phrase* curiously like Mithrafetfo 
phrases. W'hnl will be clear to anyone who reads his radon* 
Epistles, side by aide with the Greipel^ b that his mind wa* 
saturated by an idea which dow net appear at all prominently 
in the reported Aayinga and teaching of Jmuj?, the idea of a 
sacrificial person who is ottered up to God as an atunameiit for 
sin What Jesus preached wm a new birth of the human soul; 
what Paul preached wag the ancient religion of priest and altar 
fttitl the propitiatory bloodshed. Jeans wo* to him the Easter 
lamb, t h +4( r rvLciitionuJ human victim without spot er blemish 
who hrtiiuts all the nligimi* of the dark white people*. Punt 
come to the K'sziutiibi with overwhelming force because he 
came to them with thb completely satisfactory e^pbnation of 
the disaster of the emcitmon. It ™ a brilliant clue hint inn 
of what had been utterly (ccrplexing. 

Paul had never seen Jesus. Hi*:, knowledge of Jemis and 
hb tear king must have been derived from the luraraty of the 
original disciple*, ll is clear tbit he apprehended much of ike 
npirii nf Jesus and hb doctrine of a new birth, but ha built this 
inhi a. iJiuoIngira] system, it very subtle and ingriuntii- system, 
whose appeal to this day is cluedy intellectual. And it ji deal 
that the faith ol the Nn£arenes 1 which be found a* a doctrin* of 
motive and u way ul living* he made into n doctrine of Mj>/» 
He Found the N&zamua with a spirit and hope, uiid he left 
them Christians with the beginning of a creed. 

But w# mw refer the tender to the Act.= of the Apostles 
and the Pauline Eplstfea for an account of Paul 1 * mfnadnq 
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amt tearhinp. He *n« n mm <if enormous energy, and 1m 
taught irt Jerusalem. Autitrch, Athens, Ctarmtli, Ephesus. ami 

Roma, ^ (■ Hj ’ 

Possibly ho went into Spain- The manner of his death n 
not certainly known, but it in sjtitl Hunt tie was killed in 
diiriii^ the reign of Kr-m* A great tilt' had burnt it hifge i lir l 
of Home, and the new sect was ooottted of riundng tbift. I be 
rapid spread of Chri*tiivn teaching r-ertainJy owe* more to Pio!. 
ibaii to any other single: man. Within two decades of the 
onicjfmDn this note religion tras dlwult attracting the attention 
of the Roman rulers in several province. If it lutd acquired a 
theology in tlm hands of Saint Paid, it stilJ retained much of 
the revolatiomr^’ mid elementary i| utility of the teachinga of 
Jf.TUJt. it had become amncwhal more Mutant of private 
prepert-v; it would Accept irediliy adberenb withcot msistiu? 
Ttpun the oumumniiution of their riche-?, and Saint Paul has 
eartdanfcd the institution of slavery (‘ Slave?, lie obedient, to 
vuur masters hut it still set its face like flint against ri-rtein 
Iuiiilinncu1.nl institutions of the Roman world. It would lint 
: ok’Mite the godhead of Caesar; not oven by 0 mute gesture at 
the altar would lh" Christians OUMWU it to worship the emperor, 
though their lives were it stake in the matter. U denounced 
*lie gbufiatorial shows. Unarmed, lint presaeHJiing enormous 
powrrs of pu.^dve resirttmM. Christianity thii* appeared at the 
ontwt plainly n* rebel!inn, striking at the political if not at the 
economic earentiaLi of the imperial system. The first evident™ 
nf > Ihfiritianitv in ngfi-Chriafian literature we tied when per¬ 
plexed Roman officials began to write to one another nnd 
ccrhange views upon the strange problem presented bv this 
Infectious rebellion of otherwise bannTese people. 

Much of did hitfjirv of the l.'hrisliilnf in the hi -f two centuries 
of the Christian cm ie very obscure. They spread fnr and wide 
throughout the war Id. hilt we know very little tif their i*k»- or 
their cunmunde? and method* during that time. As yet they 
had no settlf*i crtt ds, and there can l>r little doubt that there 
were wide local variations in their beliefs utnl discipline* during 
thin fanntee* period. Hut whatever their local differences, 
everv where they s**™ tu have carried much of Lbc spirit of 
jeans and though everywhere they aroused hitter enmity and 
Art i re eo unto r-p m | lugut ida. the very chargee made against them 
wittier to the general goodness of their lira. 

During this indefinite time a considerable amount of a sort 
nf tlicocreria seems to have gnne on between die Christian 
cult and the almost equally popular and widely diffused Mit I traits 
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Cull, and the uult of Swi[iw-[*lfrflwTis. From the former it 
would fteoiu the Christiana adopted Sun-day as their chief dnv 
of wotsblp Instead of t lie Jewish Skbbttli, (hr shuiidiiiit use of 
candles in religious ceremonies, the legend r >f the adoration by 
the shepherds. .imf probably, also, those j-!. -h ei and phr i - - :-/.i 
ds-rinctiTO of certain sects t« thii? day, alwut being If wi$luHj in 
the binod " of Christ, anti of < lirist being a blood aaqrifir*. For 
wo have to remember that, a death by crucifixion b hmlly a 
muiT bloody death than banging; to ajM'iit: of .lesuB ahcihhtig 
his blow] for mankind is rwilly a most inaccurate expremori. 
Even when wt* rentomlxtr that he tnu< iecourgud t that he wort! 
a ixruwjt of thorns, and that his ride was pierced by a :j i nr «t 
arc til fat from a " fount,im Mb-d with Wood '* Hut Mithrai-m 
centred updo some now forgotten mysteries about Mithras 
rac~i ftohijj aacrcti and ben.nroU’nl. bull: all the Mltlitaic tdimii 1 - 
es*Jni to have contained a tigure of Mithras killing this bull, 
which bleeds copiously from a wound in it* Aide, and from this 
Wood a tiew life sprang The Mtthmtai votary actually hatlnd 
in t ha blood of the saerrifinial bull, nod was *' bam again 1 ' thereby. 
At hE» initiation he went, beneath a tonfTolding on which iho 

bull vuv. kilfisJ, !Lnd ilie hhxMl ran down on him. Hc-fv we 
««em to bo dealing with a survival a f the primitive blood sahriiice 
at smid-tlme. which was-, primp . the primary raligiuiia id. ,.f 
the rmrlitir temple oiirtfkhitftMui, 

The- contribution^ «f the .Met an dr ins cult U> 
thmitilit and practice* were even mure oootuctflrahlo. I:, ifu- 
lA-raonallty of Hnnis, who was <« once the soli of Sornpfs siul 
identical ^with Seropis. it vu natural for tho (Hmetiun to find 
an iJluj&Itinlmg analogue in their struggles with the f’au-iny 
mysteries From that to the j depth! nit inn of Miry with ids, 
and her ■■icv.itii n to a rank qiuMdlriui'—in ipt« of this allying 
of Jesus about hfc mother wild his brother# that w* have alrtuiy 
quoted—veils ab*> a very natural step. Natural, too, wan it 
for Cliristlnuity lo adopt, almobt insensibly, the practical methods 
c( poptii ir s i.'fi_;ioiit Of lh> lime, lii urinate tr.xik nn I lie hivirb 
shayiui; and the eb oracle re-tic garments ol the .Egyptian priori a, 
because that sort of thing Momed to be the right way ni dia¬ 
ling imltmg a priest. <bie .utn’lion followed another. Almost 
bwcnslhly the originally revolutionary teaching was buried nnrJfrr 
thcne customary acquidtintls We linve already trier) to imagine 
CauUim Buddha returning to Tibet, and bis ftninzamuiil at 
tbo worship of l«r own image in Lhiu-a. We will tml suggest 
the parallel amazernmi of some earnest Nitrairmo who hud known 
and followed his dusty and travel-worn Muster through the 
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dry sunlight nl Galilee, restored multUmiy to thin w«Hd and 
viFiling let uh Bay, a nv e :i - in SL IVilt > ut Rome, at iwnimg 
thut tlie JttttltcraitHi w^fci’ upon lliu aUilT was ItODfl other tisim 
lus urucLiied te&cluxr. 

Itdigioti in & world community is not many things mat pm 
thine, and It wu* inevitable that' all the living religion* faiths 
ui iSe world at the time, and «H the philnsjpUy and religions 
thought that cami? into aoptnet with Christianity. should 
to an account vrith Christianity nd i-x changed piuteaC'- and 
Ldeas. The hopes of the early Namrenes h id idontified Jews 
with the Christ, the brilliant mind of Paul had surrounded tUB 
oarrer with mystical fltgnitieanc®. Jasus hud called men rind 
women to a giant undertaking, to the renunemtion of »elf f to 
tin; new birth into the kingdom of love. J'hr line of lea-’it 
resistance for the tin aging convert was to mteUectuolin- himatuf 
liivay from this plain dosfaim*. the stink preposition into 
complicated theories and wraromii:), that wonld leave bis 
essential self alone How much easier it it to “ijirinlde ons 
with blood than to purge oneself from malic® and cum petition: 
t*i kS it bread .tin! drink wine .lid fire Ur id one had ibsorlieu 
divinity: to give- reuullstt rather than the heart; In shave the 
|„-.vj find retain the scheming privacy of the brain inside it! 
The world was full ol suck evasive philosophy and theoJogical 
siu'T in the opeuing centuries of the Christian era. It it not 
for ua here to enlarge upon the distinctive featuri*. of Neo¬ 
platonism, Gnostic ism, PJiilonisnt. and the like teachings which 
abounded in the Alexandrian world. Bui it wa? nil one world 
with that in which the early Christians were living. Fhe writings 
oF such men o* Origin, Plotintta, anti Augustine witness to the 
inevitable give ami take of the time. 

Jesus called himself the Son of God and also the Son of 34 an; 
but he laid little stress on who ho *»* ur what he ™, and ffiuob 
11111-11 |hr teachings of tin; Kingdom. Xu dwbiring that he ivm. 
moje than a man and divine, Paul mid liis other follower.^ 
nhelher ihny wore right or wiving, Opelltvl tip a va->t field os 
argument. Was Jesus God ' Or hud God ••rented him I Wn- 
he identical with God or depurate from God? It is not the 
function of the historian to Answer such ilUestious. but lio is 
bound to note them, and to note how unavoidable they were, 
because of Jin- it mu vino influence they have had upon the whole 
aiihm’g uen t life of western mankind. By the fuiinh century 
of (hr Gliriatiiui Era we find all the Christian communities eo 
agitated and exasperated by totgfcnonH ruid elusive agtroeith 
about tlm nature of God as to be largely negligent of the simpler 
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teachings nf charity, i^rTice, find brotherhood that Jesus had 

iimdnted. 

Ilu* thief vit”,t s that [hr historian notices arc t hose of the- 
AHjiiis. the Snbclilann. anil the Tchiitarinm. The Arums fol¬ 
lowed Ariiuj, who lauulii that Christ wiw less titan God; the 
S&beUiana taught that he was a mod* . Jf &Hp«t of God—CJod 
was Creator, Ssviout, and Comforter, just an one man msv be 
father, trustee, mid gutst,; the Itinitjaimu, of whom Aliiiuuoiur 
was the great leader, taught that the Father. the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost we*a three distinct Forsoiis, but one God, Ths 
reader is rcfunsil to the AUtatuudan Creed for the oxact expression 
of tJu> latter mystery. and for the alarming enneeq lienees to him 
of any failure to grasp and believe it. To Gihhoji ho must go 
fnr a deriaive statement of these ccntroTanues. Tho present 
writer con deal with them nsitlnr with awe iir.r derision, tliL-v 
fioem to him, ho must confess, n tiiwistraus ebullition of tin- human 
mind entirely inconsistent with the plain account of Jesus 
preserved for us in the Gospels, Orthodoxy became a teat not 
only for Christum office. hut for Christian - rude and help. A 
dJUiifl point of ijocLriur might mean affluence o\ beggary to a 
man. li is difficult to read the surviving literature of the timts 
without a strong sense of tlio dogumt-ifim, the spites, rivolritw, 
and pedantries of tin: men who tore Christianity to pici ts fur 
the sake of these tboologiual refinements. Most of the Trinitarian 
disputants—for it is chicily Trinitarian documents tlml survive 
—accuse tlu-ir antagonists, probably with truth, of menu and 
secondary motive, hut drey do go in t manner tlut betray* 
their own, base spirit very dearly. Anus, for example, ts accused 
of adopting heretical opinion-, because he was not appointed 
Bishop of Alexandria, lliots and exec mm imi cations and banish* 
menta punctuated these ooufcro versus, and finally came uffioml 
pereecntions. These line differences about the constitution of 
the Deity interwove with piditio* and international dispute*. 
Men who quarrelled over business affaire, wives who wished to 
annoy their husbands, developed antagonistic view} upon thid 
wiiilrcd theme. Most of the barbarian invaders of !hc empire 
were Ariana; pixdmbly ln-cmuse their aim pie minds fnund the 
Trinitarian position i i icon iprehenri tile, 

it is easy for the sceptic to mock 'it thc*r disputes, But 
even jf wo think that ti i>e attempts la say exactly how- God 
waa related to himself were preaujiiptiitum and inldJcctuallv 
monstrous—neverthdess wo are bound to recognize that lieneath 
ritese preposterous reiincuieata of impossible dogmas there lay 
.ifien a real passion for truth—oven if it way truth ill conceived. 


I 
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BtiU suk4 piDiluced genuine martyr* And tli- teal »rf these 
coutrov trs it".*, though it is n and 

at any rate mnl» tba Huistiui i*e<# very encrgt'tieolJy proj^- 
jnmdik and uducattawaJ, Moreover, because tin- history of the 
Iforistinn body in tho fourth and tilth MOfcttte* is largely a record 
of these unhappy dispute, that must Dbf blind ub to tliti fact 
tthat the spirit of Jeans did fire uud ennoble many lives among 
the Christiana. The tost of the Qoapeb, though it whs probably 
tampered witlx during this period. was not destroyed, uni 
Jpgu- u \ Naiartth. in his dfii ninniieat Jtthmtabto greatnt^, 
#tiil taught through Dint. text, Nor did tlu-sf* unhappy qimrO?lri 
pnevoat Christianity from muintJiifdiig a united ironl againat 
g India toriid dhows and against the degrading worship o( idols 
and of the god-Caesar, 

56 

'77tr StrngtfU ‘ ond Persecution* of Christian ify* 

So far u> it dial lunged, the divinity of Caesar and tlte character- 
ifltk iitsUt«tionfi of the empire. Christianity is to He regarded n<$ a 
rebellions anil dismtegrttting movement, anil au it was regarded 
by most of the emperors before Const«nline the Grant. It 
encountered considerable hostility, and at I n.-si sytitetntiljo 
attempts to suppress it, Dccius wan the first emperor to organize 
an offioitd persecution, mill the grunt era of tin martyr was in 
the time ol Diadetian (303 and following yvm). Thu p«- 
ifpntion of Diocletian was, indeed, the crowning struggle of the 
nlrj idea of the god-emperor against the already great ami power¬ 
ful iifEiiiiitHtioii tbit denied his divinity* Diocletian had re¬ 
organized the monarchy upon lines of extreme absolutism; he 
hud abolished sin- lap Vn£f%» pf rapnhUeao insNtuMoiifl; he 
uaj thri drat, emperor to Btirround himseli completely with The 
Lwe-impiring etiquette of an uaHtem monarch, He was farced 
by the login of his assn nipt ions to attempt the complete «f*dka- 
lion of a system that flatly dunk’d them. The teat in the j^r- 
Mjcutiun was that the Christian was required to offer Ateiprt 

to the emperor. 

"Though Diocletian, still #vom to the nffmdcm of blood, 
bud mode ritual the fuzy of ISakt-iu*. who proposed that cveryouB 
i-'fu.'-Jiig to offer ttaorifiec cituiiJd ixn mediately lie burnt alive, 
the pyunities inflicted »n the obstinacy of the Christian? might 
be deemed ullicieiilly rigorous and effectual. !t was enacted 
Hint their churches, in ah the provinces of the empire, should he 
demolished to their foundations: and tie punishment r<f death 
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was denounced agoiiHt alt who should presume tu ItoTui *uy 
t biles for the purpose of religious warship. The 

phfkisnjitai * r whu unw b^umed the tmwor:fiy nfiiw «>f directing 
tb blind Mil of ptn^ortutloo, hud diligently studied the nature 
AiiU geidvi of the Christ Sun religion; nnd fu> they were not 
ignorant that the fiMwuLitive dbctriiu^ o| thr fnilh witre supp*-*-d 
to ho conLUneii In the writings of the (irojiliet#, of thft'vvnugdhtd, 
nntl <-*f c3si they most probably suggested the i>nlr‘f 

that th- bishops and presbyters aituold deliver all (heir mw^l 
hOfife into tin- bunds of thi magbtrwtafl, who were couuui aided, 
iindijr the Hcrnrat penalties to hisrti them hi a public umi 
di 1 tun muniier. By the same edict, the property of the cliun'h 
wfc* iit once cunll-irritedj and the -vend jvam of'whtoh at. might 
WOl&t were either *dd to the highest bidder, united to ihe 
imperial dnmjuii. bestowed uu the cities or corporation, or 
grunted to Lhti fioIicitutiMn of mpucinu* courtier*. A&r Inking 
■noli effectim! mcn.^itus to iibolbk the worship* ant] to dissolve 
the government of the Christiana. it was thought Etcee&^iry fo 
«object to the most intolerable hardships the condition of 
perverfse individuals who should still reject the religion of nature., 
nf lUimc and of their ancestors IVrsons of lihemt birth were 
declared iucuptihle of! holding any honours or cm ploy me m«; 
*h*w& wm- for ever deprived of the hoperf ol freedom; ami the 
vhule holy id Hie CWrthut* were put out of the protection ■ f 
tho luw\ The judged were authorised to hear ami to determine 
ev^ry action LhiiL wm brought agJiiiiAt a CbraAftrm; bus the 
Christmrin wtuu not permitted to compliiio ol any injure w JiJ p b 
they ihotji^dvett had fiuffeicd; And lEio^s tmfertiumte levti lrina 
wei® exposed to the severity, while they were fcmlndsd from 
thf- honetite, of public juFtfca, , . . This tidbit was acurcdv 
exhibited i.n lire- public view, in the mml cciii£pi(rum:t& place ill 
XisiomtH ti^, before it wjl-j tom down liy the hands of n Christian, 
uliii expressed at the same time, by tit bitten&t of invectives, 
hbi contempt iui well ua abhorrence for ancli iinpiimn and lynmihoj 
governors, iiifi offence, acceding to tin* roifrivat laws, amounted 
lo t.n<±aon and dfsaorirml death, itnd if it Im~ true that lie a 
peqHm of rank, and oducation, Lhoso eir^ujia^ttijioe^. could w.rv* 
only to a gg c uVfl te his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roasted. 
by a slow firs; and Ma eiecutlonui^, se-ilouK to roven^c tlio 
personal insnk which hud been oifcmJ to the emperors, eihau^ted 
c^ry refinement of erudty without being able tu aulidue his 
or to niter tile eti^vdy and uj- tilting smile which in Iu 3 
dying agtiukd he still pres^rvad in ho 

1 J7-t l>.ttirrni »4o f oU ti/ i/ir dup. WYU. 
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So with the death of this iinuunn-4 max hi the great per¬ 
secution opeaed. But, u* Gibbon Joints out, our iM 
M to .t. severity is of very duatninl value. H* commute* the 
total of victims W about lw thousand, and ooutiWte thu £* 
tlw known UBiltifcwka of Christians martyred by their fellow- 
Christian* during tlio period of the Reformation* flttjb w ^ 
Himnidy prejudiced against Christ umuy, and here he Mttoa 
!£«w£ri to mmimlto the fortitude and snfirrmgb of the thnstiom. 

In luanv provinces* no doubt, there must haw b*» a go** 
reluctance to enforoe tin edict. But tlu-re was « hind for the 
route* ot Holy Writ, and in many pities a detraction 

of Christian' churches* There were tort»» and oxecntioiis, 
(US well f>* IV great crowding of U*e gsob with Ghririfrri Pf^bytert 
and bisk ops. We have to remember that the Christum «»' 
m unity was now a m considerable element of the popoiati™. 
md ti.ai an iuHiit nf !l! proportion of the officials charged wif i 
the execution «f the c-dict were themselves of the proscribed 
fait h, Calcriufl, who was in control of the eastern |u^vi»«*, 
among the most vigoreua of the persecutor*, but m s hvend, 
OB ilie di -ah-becl (31 ij, he real bed the futility of hi* at tanks 
upon this huge- community, and granted tblerathw in an. c< i.t 
the met of which Gibbon translates m fallows: 

Manna the important wires which Imre occupied our mind 
lor the util it v and preservation (if the empire, it w,is our Intention 
TO comet end «*?.-to blush all thing? according to the ancient 
lam and public discipline of the Roman* We were particularly 
desirous of claiming into the wav of reason and nature Uiu 
deluded Christiana who hud renounced the religion und core* 
men its institut'd bv iheir fathers; and presnmptnoualy despising 
Ltm practice of mrtiqtnty, had invented extravagant laws and 
rip miens according to the dictate® of their fancy, and had 
, M a various society from the diffen-nt provinces of ou«* 
tan vita the edicts which we haw published to iiilorte tne 
worship of the gt>U* having exposed many of the Chnsttaus to 
dancer and dirtrer-, ui«ny having stifle rid death, and many more 
who at ill persist in their impious folly being left destitute of 
niw public fixerCKO of religion. we urn disposed to extend to 
Tho^‘ unltappv men the effect* of our wonted clemency* u * 
permit thrm,‘therefore. freely to profess their private n pm itio* 
mid bp assemble in Lbcir conventicles with out fear or mnlestatiwii 
provided always I hat they preserve a due respect 10 the eal*b- 
Iidit.*d laws luni government. By another rescript we *kuu 
sitmify orir intentions to the judges and magistrates; and «<■ mpe 
tb it our indulgence will engage the Ghriitiatis- to offer up t ieir 
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prayers to tho deity whom they adore, for our safety and 
prosperity, for their own, and for’ that of the republic. *' ' 

lit fi fi?w year* l.Viiiiiantiiui the Great waa reigning. first os 
associated emperor (,312; ntw! then am the sole ruler (3^4), and tho 
several 1 trials of Christianity were over, if Christianity was a 
Fobdllou? ami destmtiVe foreii LowflrFfe a pagan Rome, it was a 
unifying and organizing force within ita own communion, This 
fact the genius of ConM-ujtine grasped. The spirit of Jeaaa, for 
nil thn doctrmul diBsertridps that prevailed, snide i great free- 
cmwonry throughout find even beyond the limits of the empire-. 
The faith was spreading i mong the barbarians beyond the border; 
it hod extended into Persia and Central Asia. It provided the 
only hope of moral solidarity lie could discern in the great wetter 
id iiarniv views and soil-seeking over which he had to rule. 
It, and it alone, luui the faeilitit-. for organising unli, tor the 
need of Which the umpire was f illing to pieces like a piece trf 
cotton duili. In 312 Constantine had to fight for Rome end 
his position ngauiiit MimmUiui, liu put the Christian iLHinivgrattj 
ufFon the shields and hutment of his troops, and claimed that 
the Cod of the Christians ha-1 fought for him in his complete 
victory at the battle of the Milvtan Bridge, just outside Rome. 
Rv this act he renounced all those ptetemdons to divinity that 
the vanity *.-/ Alexander the Great had first brought- into the 
western world, und with the applause rud enthusiastic support 
of tJie Chris tin in- lit -ftahiiahetl himself oa n ohjiultcIi more 
aii-:-Intv even than Diocletian. 

tn a ftw yeart’ time ChrLitjfitiity had become fhr iifE^iiil 
religion of tie.' empire, nid in a.d. 337 Constmitmc ujj.ion his 
death-bed -vue baptitoJ a Christian. 

I 1 7 

Cc>iixtantii»>: ihe Gnat. 

the figure of i o ns tan tine tin- Great is at least ns esnUiul 
ia history as that nf Alexander the Orest or Augustus Caesar, 
He know very little of fils personality or his private life; no 
I'lutardi, no Suetonius, h.i« pnroerred any intimate and firing 
details about liim, Ahum! w have (if him from bis enemies, 
and much obviously fukemv panegyric to set against it; but 
nuns of these writers give us a living - haructer nf him, he is a 
petty symbol foi them a partisan fl±g- It hi eta ted bv the 
hr.istile ZusimuF- that, like Surjjori I. ho wnt of illegitimate birth; 
nL* father wa* n distingninhed general and hie mother, Helena. 
a:t IniihcepcT's dnnghter of Nish in Serbia Gibton, however, 
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Ls of opinion that then* ra a valid marriage. In ;*ny east 1 it 
was i* Jowly marring®, and the personal geoiuj of Corertuntree 
prevailed against serious rlisiidv outage*. He woe cnmparntivHy 
illiterate, he know little or no Greek. It appears to I* true that 
hv banished hi» eldest soil Crispus, and caused him to lie executed 
at the instigation of the young man's stepmother, ha us La. mid 
it is also recorded that lie w«re ufterwanls convinced id the 
innocence of Crispue, and caused Fausts to be executed—*■ 
according to one account by bfi&jg boiled to death in her bath, 
uh| according to another by being e*po*ed naked to wild beasts 
no a desolate mountain—white there is also very satisfactory 
documentary evidence that she survived him. If she won 
executed, the fact remains that her three sons, together with 
two ju phcvisL, became lire appointed heirs of Constantine. 
Clearly there ia nothing solid to bo got from this libellous tangle, 
and such weiffhf »a is possible with these scanty material* m 
to li* found admirably done by Gibbon (chap, xvui), Gibbon, 
because of his anti-Christian animus, i$ in-stile to Canstaniine" 
but he admits that he wes temperate uid chaste. He 1100111*3 
him of prodigality because of bis great public buildings, and of 
being vain and dissolute (!) because m Ma old age he wore ft wig 
— t dbbt u wore his own luur lied with a becoming block bow — 
onJ |, dt;nifra mud magnificent robes, Bui: all the Inter emperors 
after Djooktbm wore diadem* and magnificent robes. 

Yet if the personality of Constantine the Great remains 
phantom-like, if the particulars of his doinefitic life reveal 
nothiuu but a vogue trageuy, W ttp >ul! gUBBS ftl rera h that 
* tt6 in big mbid. It must, in the dosing yean of hi- hr®, have 
been b verv lonely mind. He wst uw«ro of on mtoCNi- than 
tUVV prpvioun emperor had licen—that is to say, he had l'~ ,s 
coun*fl and help. No class of public-spirited and trustworthy 
uie.'U rernitinedj tin eenute tu-r i^iUUcil shared and develop-d 
hi? schemes. How much bo apprehended the Reoemphiaiil 
weakot - s the empire, how far be saw tire complete uisasrer 
that tt'tb now no hoar, we esu only guess. He made bis real 
; a Nioomedii- id Bithyma; Con iiantinople Msijj the 
H, w tJbora* wae still being built when hr died. Like Dioch ii ra, 
be «*nis to Iravo realized the brektra-backed outline of lua 
dominions, and to have concentrated hia uttaution on foreign 
affairs, and more particularly on the sffaira of Hungary. South 
Russia, and the Block Sea. He reorganized all the official 
machine w r,f the empire-, Ire gave it a uew constitution and sought 
to establish a dynasty. He wan a leeUiW* re ranker of thin"*; 
the social eonWioa he triiid to fix by assisting In the develop- 
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men! of a onste system, Thb was fallowing up the work of hi:? 
great, predecessor DlockLimi, Hfl tried to make n cast* of the 
peasant? and Kmalt eliftivtitors, and to restrict them from moving 
from T-hoir bolding^. I11 facts he sought to make them ^rf*. 
Ok. smppjy a iif hIo-Yc labour had fallen ofF bsciiiisi? thn + empire 
wifc* no longer an invading but cm invaded power* he turned to 
serfdom t remedy- His creative ciloita necessitated 
uiijii^o&dfltiledly heavy taxii-tinm All these things point to u 
loiudy and lord lilts mind. It u in hia tnajufeet understanding 
of ihn need of oome unifying moral force if the ampin? was to 
hold together that bia eh dm to nriginilffejr Iky, 

It was only after lie hat! tun»d to Christianity that, he aoem* 
to have real lied the fierce dissensions ol llm theologians He 
made n great, effort to recone.ile Uu-St* differences in order to 
have one uniform and harmomDua teaching in the 1*00101 unity* 
and ut M$ initiative a general council of the Church if m held 
at SiomA, a town near Nicomediu and over against Constantinople, 
m 32 B. h use bins givi-a a cflriniw account of this strange gaiher- 
ing^ ovtu* which tha emperor, although be wna not vet a ha pi sited 
Christian, presided. It waa mil hi" first council of the Churoh^ 
for ho had already (in Hi ll presided over a council at ArJea. 
Ifo sat in the middle of Ihe council of Xicara upon a gotdw 
throne, and, as ho Imd little Greeks we must suppose he was 
reduced to watching the countenances and vt^ittre* of the 
debaters and listening to their mtemntiona, The oOuniui wjw 
a dionny one. When old Ariua tom to speak, one, Nkhohia of 
struck him in the face, and afterwards many ran out, 
thrusting their fingers into tbeir oars in affected horror at the 
oli! man's heresies. One is tempted to imagine the groat 
emperor^ deeply anxious for the soul of his empire, firmly resolved 
to end Unsae divisions, bending towards bia teterpreters to ask 
them the moaning uf the uproar. 

The v-jew= that prevailed at Nicfc* art? embcn:lied in ibe 
Vicane Creed, a strictly Trinitarian statement* and the emperor 
sustained the Trinitarian petition. But afterward*. wheti 
Athoztagjtu bore too hardly upon the Adana, ho hud Idm banished 
Irum Alexandria; and when the Church it! Alexandria, would 
have eaoonmnmkrated Antis, be obliged it U> readmit 3alni to 
COmmuniotL 
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§* 

Tht Eskiblithment of Qjpdni Christianity, 

This date. A.D. 323, is a very convenient date in our history, 
tt is the data of the iir^t complete general ('‘acumfenioal") 
council oi the enure Ohtiftian world (That tit juries w« have 
mentioned Imd beeo .* (' roJieriit^ of Oti ly i ■ u* western hn Lf ) It 
m^rks the definite mtry upon tie utage ft! huuiiLa ™ 

ChliHtkn fthurch and of ChriirtjatiJty as It Jj geEwrull v understood 
in tin* sfothl 10 -dn.y Ii marL-- ths ©unet definition of Christian 
teaching by the Nieosm CwwJ. 

It Is qfieessary Lb at w« alinuhl recall the reader^ attention 
to the profound differences between tius. fully dcvah)|wd 
Christianity of Nieces and the tea citing of Jesus of Xwareth. 
AH Chrmtiam hold that the Inner is completely contained in 
the former, but that ia a question outside «mr province.^ Wlmt 
lii clear!v: apparent is that the leaching of Jesus of J^axaretii 
woe a jirttphiHc tttvhino of the new type that began with the 
Hebrew prophets. It was not priestly. It had no consecrated 
tomplf. and m> altar. It had no rites and ceremonies. Ita 
sacrifice iwu> “a broken uda contrite heart." Its only organisa- 
tion wit* &ii organization of preach ere. and Ita chief function 
wa n the vermon- But the fully Hedged Christianity of the fourth 
wwtnry, tbongh it preserved as its nucleus the teachings of 
J« 3 US in the Coepefc, was nimniy a priestly 'digit ■. of i» typ** 
already familiar to the world for l hou-^ttui--* of years- ihe 
centre- of its ulibamte ritual was on altar, and the essential ftCt 
of worehtp the sacrifice, by » cemsoornred priest. of tfaa Mat*- 
And it imJ a rnj.jv.LSy developing ergankaticn of demons, priests, 
and bishopa. 

F.Ht if Christianity bod. tnk*in on an ortruordiruiry outward 
resemblance to the cults of Sura pis, Arnmun. or Hd-iiarduk. 
wo must remem bur that even its priestcraft had certain novel 
features. Nowhere did it possess any quasi-dinns image of 
God There was no head temple containing the god, l*eauw 
God was everywhere. There was no holy of holies. It* wide¬ 
spread altars were rdl addressed to tht* imreeti imivtfpoul Trinity. 
Even in its most archaic aspects there was in ClirUtiamty some- 
tiling new, 

A Ttfry important thing for lm to note ia the rale flayed by 
thr emperor in the fcxktaan of Christifiiuty Not only was the 
cotmeil of Njcsea naAetubkd by CoMtAatine the Great, but nil 
tb- gt *ut cciuiH.'ii^ T the two ai Constantinople (3S1 and 5S3} t 
Ephirau* (431k mid Cliiikudon U5lh were o&Lkd together by the 
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imjieri.il power* And ft is very manifest that in much of tin? 
history o. I Xiriiriruiity »t thin 11ms the epirit of Oms tontine the 
2 WIlt JS “ rvident its. or more evident than, tho spirit of J^ub* 
H- was* we have said a pure autocrat, Tho ket vestige* of 
Roman republicanism had vanished in the days of Aurelia* 
and Diocletian, To the beat of his light* ho was trying to remake 
the crazy empire white thorn wujs yet time, #uid \u- worked without 
aojr omuvrdllow, any public opinion, or any sen.-w of the need 
of such aids and checks. Tim idea of stamping out all con¬ 
troversy and division, stamping out ail thought, by imposing 
one dogmatic creed upon all believers, it on altogether autocratic 

is.!': 1 , it i.t the idea of tho single-ha nded mim who feels ihal to 
wurk nl li]1 he must In - free from opposition tend criticism, Thr 
history of the CHpdt under hb Influence now Iwctim^. therefore 
a history of the violent struggle* that utre bound to follow upon 
bus bidden and tough summons to unanimity. From him t.bs 
Churoh acquired tlis diapcutitimi to he authoritative mid uu- 
tpiefftiunod, to develop a cenfmlbed organization and run 
pared] el to the empire* 

A second groat autocrat who presently contributed to the 
'‘tamping upon Catholic Christianity of a distinctly inttboritative 
dm meter u.is Theodosius I, Theodosius tho Gnat (371' 39S). 

I to forJimle llm unorthodox to hold meetings, handed over si! 
churches to flio Trinitarians. and overthrew the heather, temples 
throughout the empire, and m 3W» he caused the great statue of 
ierapifl at Alexandria to he destroyed* There was to he no 
rivalry, no qualification to the rigid unity of the Church 

Here wp cannot tell of the vast internal troubles of the 
r imreh, its indigestions of heresy; of Arlans and Pwiiirians, of 
tur.jtic? and Manichteana. Hml it been less authoritative and 
more tolt-nttJt of intellectual variety, it might pcrhnp- turf 
Wn n still mow powerful body than it became. But in spite 
■jf id ' licfci! < I borders, it did fr-T flame tonu maintain t tionoepr mn 
W human unity more inttauue and fnr wider than was ever 
tidsieved In f.,- By the fifth century (Unstendons writ- already 
becoming grantor, sturdier, ami more enduring tEmn inv empire 
had ever been. tuSminm it ww something not merely imposed 
upon men, but interwoven with the texture ot their mi mb 
it reached ouc far beyond the utmost: limits of the empire. Into 
Arinonio, Persia, Abyssinia, Ire bind, Gcmumy. India ' and 
} nrkvstan, " Though mode up ol widely ueattorod Mngregatioar, 

R was thought of ns one body of Christ on* people of Citxi 
this ideal unity found expression m many wave Inter* 
cistniuunicatiaii liftwn-n the various Oxri&titui cronm iini tifa- u-m 
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varv active. CtoM*** upon * 

« a fm wdcom* and hostile th«ir 

disciples. Me^iengere and letters KerB eent •! 
ehurrh to another. MbsiofudeB nml 

tinuaHv from place **> P 1 ^- l>oeuim:i!t« 
including gospel* whI upostotm vpMm. 

Thu 1 - in varioin wava the feeling 'if unitjf 1|lll J f r .^) < ‘ . ' 

tiS <£££JXot^ly 4 »".. vr* «*»—*” 

conformed mflre or less closely to a common tyjfc^ 

C’br-vt-'irlom retained at least the formal tradition of tdw 

geJS unity of spirit until 10*4, when &J ^^JdS 
Western church anil tluf mam and ongmal (.iw^api .*roe 
church, the “Orthodox" church. ecvon d *™" on 

another, aetwioMy «F>n the ^ nation of n( -Holv 

to the owed. Tho older creed hud dMihutd that the *“«> 
Ghost proceeded from the Father, Ihe Lntini w,m ei j 

and they did add ‘'Mo-f” 1= *° A *«" ** ^ nJ “ fln,i f, “.! 
the t;nK*k* out of their communion iMjeausc tliOTjc^d 

follow this lead. But already, a* early w llii' ^ fL 

the Christians in Eastern Syria. Persia On Ixal 
ware churches at Herr, Herat, and Samarkand^-and 
detached themself ™ « similarJ^re. 

Interesting Asiatic Christian* are known m history * 
N^tcrian Chnreh. and their influence extended ,l ' 

ihe I'.Kvptian and Abyssinian chore lief, also detached themwjrea 
VCfV 233y upon similarly Inexplicable points. Long Mor 

this formal separation of the Latin and Greek-speaking ^ - 

of <he main Church, however, there was a 
following upon the breaking up of the empire. Thcir condh^n 
divermd from Ihfi first. While tin. Grech speaking fc^teni 
Liphv held together and the emperor «t ConatimtmopSr 
remained dominant in the Church, the Latin half «f the empire, 
RB we have already told c,-llapsed, and Mt ihe Western chure-t 

tree of any such imperial control. . . I 

Moreover, while ecclesiastical aaihonty m the empire of 
Constantinople was divided between the high-hishops, w 
mitriarc-hs, ol Constant inople. Antioch, Alexandria. and 
Jerusalem, authority in the West was concentrated la the 
Patriarch, or Pope, of Borne. The Bishop nf Rome W-ihJ 
been recOROkad as first among the patriarobs. and all Um*' 

cuLpired to justify exceptional predion* «f« * 

pari to the rpiafli-imperial authority. With the final .< 

KTWestern Empire, he took over the ancient title of pontiff 
i Enrprlupmiiu EiTfG*nictf. *ri. Jb <3rarch Hwl--ry t y 33U- 
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maxima which the flinperora had held, and no became tiie 
supreme sacrificial priest of the Roman tradition. Over the 
Christian*ul the West Uu supremacy w« fully recognized 
but tmm the limning it had to be urged with discretion \viiidn 
the dominions of the Eastern emperor ami the jurisdiction* 0 f 
the other four patriarchs. 

Edeas of worldly rule l>y the Church were already prevalent 
111 the fourth century. Sami Augustine, a citizen of Hippo i n 
.^ nh Africa, who wrote between 3b4 and 430. can eipre'^ion 
to the deviOopii.g political ideas of the Church in his book The. 
City ^ Qod. The City of Qod leads the mind very direct I v 
towards the possibility of making the world into a theological 
mid cwgauaed Kingdom of Heaven, The citv, as Augustine 
puts it. is a spiritual society of the predestined faithful/ but 
“® flW P fr ®“ * politira] application wns not a verv 

wide one. The Church was to lie the ruler of tin- world over 
ail nations the divinely-fed ruling power over b 
of terrestrial states. In inter years these ideas developed into a 
tle&m-e political theory and policy. As the barbarian raws 
^ ^ Christian, the Pope began to claim an over- 
lordfllup of their lungs. In n few centuries the Pope had bionic 
ill theory, and to n curtain extent in practice, (he high priesj 
censor judge and divine monarch of Christendom; hbTin/uencs 
extended tn the ivent fa; beyond the utmost range of the old 
empire- t.» Ireland, Norway and Swvdan, and overall Germany 
, r 1 ian A thousand years '.bis idea of the unity of Christen- 
« V of Chmt f odQm “ a wct of ™rt Amphictvonv, whose 
members oven in wartime were restrained from nmnv extremities 
y % ld ** <* » o^POOO brotherhood and ft common lovidfcy rr> 
Kf. Ji,ir, ‘ h * ^rnamUd Europe. Thu history of Europe from* tire 
, century on Want to the fifteenth in wrv largely dm history 

, «f this great idea cl a divine world government 

to realize itself m practice. 

The Map of Europe, AM. 500. 

f ,7* '^‘ody given .in account Id the previous chapter 

ot the chief trrupboua of the barbarian raw*. VVo man now 
*iui tire help of a map. make a Intel review of the noliiit-aL 
hviHious o* Europe at the clcwo of the tilth century. No v-tiee 
Z iba \\*rttm Empire, the original Homan Empire, remained 

“‘minct and separate political division, rulitlcullv it was 
completely broken up. Over many parte of Europe a son of 
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legendary ^lurdship of a. ( IhlM> 

Empiie btfld iU place in menu winds- She ei«| 

BtAi tinnuIe w«. in ibeorv at least, still tmperor 
^ Britain, Us quite'barbaric Teutonic Angles. baxons and 
Jiite^ Invd qeaouered the eastern half of E ngland ; j 11 -'- vv . LVt ' 
Zltte Sknd ?he Britons still held out, but f***% Iwwg 

5f«jpa2r53S?4^S^ 

winch—used by the British. These Anglo-Saxona were w yet 

-ifSa Holland. and tire Rhineland ™ «nd« U* 
fairly yiaofoua, Clinatinoined. and inueb more eiydwwl l:'.:o:dmn 

dtS BUI U» Mono .alley ™ "‘"t.XkS 

kingdom of the Burgundians Spam ann of Uu 

fXU were under the n.it< of the Visigoth*, but the Sueei were 

Ln possession of the north-west «m« of the peiimmjft. 

Of the Vandal kingdom in Africa, we have alrcad.v written, 
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and Italy, still in ita population and habits Roman, cmur under 
r iii: rule oi tbe Ostrogoths Thrice was no cniper-jr l- i i. j n Runic, 
Thoodbrio I ruled there as the tint of a line of Gothic; tings and 
his ni Fit extended across the AJpa into Paimonia and down the 
Ad Hn tii: to Dalmatia and Serbia. 

io the east of the Gothic- kingdom the umperors of Con¬ 
stantinople ruled definitely The Bulgurs were- still nl this time 
6 Mapgolhui lriba of burse-riding nomads in the fL-gion of thv 
Volga; the Aryan Serbs find recently come southvnrd tn the 
shores of the JJitit-k into the original home of Liu? Visigoths; 
the Turku-Finnish Magyars wen- not vet in Europe ^ The 
Lombards wore ns yet north of lhe Danube. 

The sixth century was marked by n phase of vigour on the 
parr uf the iCdritcm Empire under the Emperor Juatmifcii 
(oil-505), Dm Vandal kingdom was recovered in Shi; the 
ilothii were expdkd from Italy in 553. So soon si .Justinian 
was dead (565), tilt- Lombards descended info Italy and settled 
in Lombardy, but they left Ravenna, Rome, .Southern Italv, 
and North Africa under iho rule of tlm tuwtern Empire. 

Sneli was the politics! cmditioo of the world in which the 
idea of Christendom developed. The daily life oF that time 
Wli * f. rri mg nn uf a very low Li vel indeed, physically, in feller t . iJJv, 
and morally. It is frapjantly s:ud that Europe in Mi.- sixth 
and seventh centuries relapsed into barbarism, hut that docs 
not express the reality of the case. It ts fur more tmcreci :■ 
say iha) die civiljzatioR of Lha Human Empire had passed into 
a pitase of extreme detunratiisritiiTO. Hut-La rt rail b a social 
order tjf an elemental)- typo, orderly within its limits; bin the 
etato of Europe beneath its political' fragmentation was a sod;il 
disorder. Its morale was not (huh of a kraal, hut that of u slum. 
In a ravage krua) a savage knows that he belong# to a coup 
in unity, and lives and acts accordingly; in a alum, lbs individual 
ludtb et knows of nor let?! i ii rtL&ti cm to uiy grratfc Iw i ng 

* r iily veiy nJowly irirl weakly did Christianity ro^toro Uiat 
loat Afraid of CNimiiiiuiitv mni timth men to rally kbmtt the idea 
of CJirkttmdom. Tins utid economic Jtrncticnr of tlii* 

Roman Empire was in mins. That civilization had l«;en a 
fiviliziitiisn id wealth and (wilitkid power sustained In the 
iumtaiiun anil slavery of the great mam of mankind, II h»d 
presented a spectacle of outward Hpltmdour and lcpittfii 
refinemi-nt, but beneath that brove outward show were cruelty, 
stupidity, and stagnation. It hail to break down, It had tn bo 
removed h-dr-re anything better could replace *fc, 

^ M biii'u already t-.ned attention to its intellectual deadu-jMi. 
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Fur three centra** it produced neither science ^rlitemimc 
d any imimrUflos. It is only where men are to bv found nett In r 
t.,o rich 4 ml powerful to I*? tempted into extravagant ntdwlgpncea 
Tt0 r tm. poor and limited to care tor anything beyond the daily 
nwd that three disinterested euriosittfsa and ^retm impulse* 
«JU1 have play that give sane pWtosophy and ecieneo and great 
art to the wurld, and t he plutocracy of Home had made each a 
afore imporeibb. When m«i and women are nnJ.mite.i mid 
MtroiUd. the evident of bistre* shows dearly that they 
are all liable to become monsters of self‘indulgence, when, > * 
the other hand, they are driven and unhappy, then their impulse 
is toward* immoderate tragical resorts, towards wild remits or 
towards the austerities *id intensities of religion. 

It i» not perhaps, true to say that: the world became miscrnnU- 
in thee** "dfirk ages ” to which we have now coma; much nearer 
the trutli is it to sav that the violent *rul vulgar fraud of Roman 
imperialism, that world of puKtir-ians, mi venturer*. Lmdcmnere 
and liuunciere, collapsed into a of misery that was already 
them n l[r histories of these tunes Ate very imperfect; tecre 
were few places where men could write, and little encouragement 
to write at ail. no one was sun- even of the satety of lu£ ™ aruJ ‘ 
senpt or the lability of ite being nod. But we know enough 
to tell that this age was on ago nut oiorely of war and robl^ri, 
hill of fund]I!.' and iMstdeueO. No effective sanitary orgamiatum 
bud VCt come into the world, and tho migraticin*r.*5f the tunc 
must have destroyed whatever hygienic bs>l>« 
established. Attiln e ravages in North Italy 
an outbreak of fever in 4S2. There was a | 
bttboTuc iiitigue towards! the end of the reign (iI ■ 
which did much to weaken the defence ut Ik . M 
Lombard** In 513 ten thousand people bad the : in one day 
in Courtsntinoplo (Gibbon W* day 1 «L%gt» was 

raging in Rnnm ■" »»»■ The seventh century was ^ a ping 1 - 

bw*» U. EmWmu. ““ '*»' ™g3 

of ,bv time records pestikmuea m England in W-i r 61., tV7 . ami 
0S3 no fewer than tout in twenty yenra! Gibbon couples tlit 
Jostmbui ■ pidejnic with the great comet nl 531. and with ' ^ 
v«r fik- wat a nil serious eurthquak- > of that mign Mnn\ 
c j(fr* uf Hie cast were toft vacant, and in fveral dulncte Ol 
ItUv ih- harvest nod the vintage withered on the gruuud. 
lit aiW< *■ a visible decreaw of the human upwi®, which has 
iu;vcr btt-B made gou t, in enma of the hunart, eountnea o* Th ^ 
Biota." To manv in th ost dark days it ^mod tiuU all learning 
and oil tlmt m fl * ib seemly and deairablis wab pc risking- 


hflrl been 
_ checked by 
it epidemic of 
t tiFttinuUi , 

against the 
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Huw frtr tlii! coQiriiuii lot wjuj unhnppk'f under t.he?^ oon- 
dilionr u l squfilur imd iLL<miiirity than it had been muter the 
grinding order ol the imperial system i% is impossible to say. 
Tiiert wai» possibly much lncal \arfation. the rule of vUtent 
bullies here and a gcnkJ tempered freedom Ohw, famim- thii 
year and plenty tfao next. If robbers abounded p tax 
ii nd creditor* bad ilisappeared. Such king* m tko*_ of the 
Ft aiifaih and Gothio kingdoms were really phantom rulers to 
tnq^t of their *o twilled subjects; the Ufa of eaoh, district went 
™ & loVv IfiVcI, with ftttlo ttncle nr travel. Greater or lesser 

aroa* of country-side would be dominated by some able peraou* 
clamiing fid more or leas justice the title of bird or fount or 
duke from ike trud.it ion - f the later empire or from tba king, 
r>ndi local nobler would assemble band* of retainer^ utd build 
Uioraaulve* strongholds, Of ton they adapted pm-ptfobjyig build* 
ings P The Colosseum at Rome, for example llm menu of many 
gvrnt gladiatorial shows. was converts! iota a fortress, ami m 
wa^ Ota■ amphitheatre at Arit?t(_ So also wag the great tomb 
of Hadrian at Home. 

In i1w decaying and now insanitary town* ami cities, shrunken 
of ftrtiMibi would hold together and server the needs of 
the cultivating villages about thorn by their industry, [-hieing 
themaelves under the protection of aomn adjacent noble 

$ W 

The Salmfion 0/ Learning fry Ckr\$timiip, 

A very important share in the social recrystAllization that 
went on in lha Midi and seventh centuries altor rise breakdown 
mul i union iif the fourth and fifth was mken by the Christian 
uiunastLo sjrders that were now arising in the Western 
world. 

Monafiterite had oxistod m the world before Christianity 
during the jieriori of social unhappinii^ among llw Jew- infare 
the tii m of Jesus of Nazareth* ttim wm a **cfc of i who 

iLn-r] apart in c omnium ties vowed to austere lives of solitude 
purity, and mU -denial. Buddhism, too. had developed jy 
communities of men who withdrew from the gene ml effort and 
commerce of tbo world to Itsad live* of austerity and ecm- 
tompIatinUK ludeed, the story of Buddha, a-; wv have told it, 
allows that snob WttM mtifct have prevailed in India long ^f.src 
h'm time, and Hint at Inst he repudiated them, Quito t irly iu the 
history of Christianity there arose u similar uiiivinieui :i wav 
from the competition hLUlI heat and eftarss. n.pf ihe doily iifp *A 
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men. Tn Eevpk particularly, great nmntrere of m<?n and women 
ftt-nt on' ilifij tin-' desert and ibure lived soht&iy bv&=> of p»y« 
ami ti'.iiieiiiijliitifiii, living tn absolute poverty m or und^r 

rry\& und subsisting on'thv Ciinncu aims of tho^‘ vtbom then 
hoJiue** impressed. Suoh lives would ifesE* to the 

bistoiian-tlmv are, md«sd f of their very mliift Uv» with 
drawn from history— were it nut for tin* turn itus mcjiftftiic 
tendon* ; presently took among the more tiicigetic end practical 

^ «*ntmJ figures lit tire story of the ifevrtopmeot i]i 
numAsticisiri fit Europe J» gaiut Iteuodict who hnd k*™* 
nurf :.44. Ho wnrt l>om at Sp^lnto m It*]y* ^ 1 

voting man of jpiod family and olnHty. Tire shadow erf ihv 
Sm«TteU upon him. and, like Buddha, he took to tire religre^ 
life and at. first set no limit to hie stwfcerifaM. l’iffcv mium from 
Itome ii Subiaco, und there at th* -ml »f « gorge <* the Amo 
ImieotU a jungle growth Of Weed, and bmffi«.ra«i u de»rud 
police built by the Emperor Nuro, overlooking an artificial 
ui |-. iJjai had been math- in thore days of deported prosper 
, jy dam turns bode tire watew of the river. Here. wilIi a hair 
■hrit He 111- chief passion. Benedict took up his quartet* in « 
., %Ve in the high southward-looking cliff that overhangs the 
o , " ■ ■ IiirtiMOfisibica position (.liar, his food had to bo low creel 

to hhix on a uord by a faithful idmirer. Three yuan be liv- d 

here, and Ll£ iarnc spread ns Btlddlm"® did about a thousand 

years before undur similar circuit tunee*. . 

‘ As in the n*« of Btnhlba. the story of Benedict ha* been 
overilid hv foolish and credulous rJb- ij»k=* with o mass of sillv 
stork* of mi moles and nmulffruatioju. But presently' wo find 
lvm no t -nar+ r engaged in -dMorment . but ooiitroUing h group 
„f nvi i mreiuttttoa, tire resort of * great number of 
Youths are brought to him to be educated, and the wiioK 
ebaneia* of his life ha* changed. , xr . 

Prt.su Subiaco lift removed farther southward to Mtui-e 
t ..ai,. ,. hjiLf-way between Homo und Naptv*, * lonely au ' 
beautiful mountain in thn midst of * great drain of mujestic 
Uaiflhta. Here, it is interesting to now that in thr omJM? 
S' he found a temple ol Apollo anil a raured^grove and tire 
countrv-dde still *m skipping at this strine. Uis first j*b°*"3 
hju i to be niifsbuitty labour*, and it was with difficulty that fa- 
nennredr i the simple pagans tu demolish their temple ano 
down their grove. The tetottUhawflrt upon Monte Uoaj™ 
tMUM a famous and powerful centre within the lifetune of 
founder. hiked up with the imbecile inventions of marvel- 
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loving monks nli'ict demons exorcised, dUcrplst trulking on tfao 
watcjf, and dond children rwto.nil to lilt, wo «n irtili detect 
something of the real spirit of Benedict. Portion lady mgtiififjtnt 
are the stories that represent him tvs dues u raging vslreme 
mort itiruition. Be sent a damping message to a solitary who had 
in ron ted a new degree in saint line ns tv chaining hi nine If to a 
tack in a narrow cove, “Break thy’chain/’ said Benedict, 
“fnr the true t^rvont of God is chained not to rocks bv iron, 
but to rigbtcotumrM by Christ " 

-Viitl liexl to the dLsiuHiragement of rclitnry self-torture it 
is Bctiediut's distinctiijii that lie iuided upon Jmrd work. 
Through the legends shines the dear indication of Lb. 1 traul.li 
made by bis patrician students mid disciple:; who found tlimn- 
Behes obliged to toil instond of leading lives of leisurely austerity 
under the ministrations of the lower-close brethren* A third 
remarkable thing about Benedict was hie political influence. 
He set himself to reconcile Gotha and Italians, and it is clear 
that Totiln, bio Gothic Ling, came to him for aotmsel find was 
greatly influenced hv him. When Totila retook Nnj-1.from 
the Greohu. the Goth pro toe ted the women from in mil' ami 
treated even the captured soldier* with tiimiunity. When 
Beluarius. Justinian's general, had token the game pbusu ton 
years prcviotmly, he tod celebrated liis triumph by a genmal 
massacre. 

Now iht mnnOstic organization of Benedict wnE a yen, 
great beginning iu the W tslcrn world. One of liln prominent 
followers was* Pope Gregory the Great (MU-flOi), the first monk 
to become pope (fiW); he wae one of cite moat capable and ener¬ 
getic of the oopes, sending sooeeftfiful wnmfeHM to tbs imenmverted, 
atul pjirticuiorly to the Anglc-Saxona. Hi* ruled iu Home like 
an independent king, osguuzmg irciios, making u< die- To 
his inflirciUM is due the imposition of the Benedictine ruk iip<„; 
nearly the whole of I ru in moTiasixcifrtn. 

Clpsely asjioeintcd with these two names in the development 
■jf j civilizing momu-tictem out of the merely egutishc raortriica 
tiniui of dm early red urea is that of Chsafodorus (4flto5ti5h Bo 
war. evidently much mentor to Pops Gregory, nnd vomigur by 
ten year- Gian Benedict, tuid like ihese two. he lK'fongcd to » 
patrician family, a. Syrian family fettled in Italy. H« had n 
cousuj.uahie official career under the Gothic Lings, and when, 
tie tween 54$ sad $53. the overthrow of Uiurt lung- mid the 
groat pwfcilungo payed thu way for the new barbaric rule of the 
Lombard*, ho took refug; in a monastic career. Ho founded 
a mm/L-iicry upon his pm ;.«• estates, and set tiie monka be 
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gathered to work in quite H» Benedictine fashion. though 
whether hip- monk? actually faUiwred tho Bgnjdfa taiii nil* that 
,VH- f*im fnnniflAted abo&t Lhc same turn- from Monte twain-’ 
w „ do not know, But there can be no question of hi# influence 
tin .loveiojuuent of thi.- great working, reaciun?, .*tui 
at whins order, It ta evident that- he wtw pmfamid^ impressed 
b' v tii. uniroreal decay of eduction and the p,ysaM* k* «t f 11 
teaming add of the andem litentara by t!i«- world; ami from Hit 
i:rsi he directed his brethren to the ta* ^ P™!f *™ 
restoring these tiling He odteetod Mttmt MS&. and caused 
them to he copied Ho madt ann-linte. water-dock*. and 
similar apparatus, a little last gleam of mrtm^ id 

tho gathering riarkness, He wrote a history nf the f.othit 
king;- ami, whni is more aignificant of his sense of the 
the itinr be produced a scries of school hooka on the libera, 
urta nnd * grammar. Probably h!s influence ™ even greater 
i bun LLuvt of Saint Benedict in making nuuiaalidsTn into a pawvr 
fql instrument far the restoration of social order in the W estern 


The spread of mamwterie* of the Bcnedtetlne order or type 
fa the seventh and eighth etmturi. - was very considerable 
Everywhere wi: imil them uu centre* of light, roEtanng. mum 
raining, and raising the standard of cultivation, pneeemr.,’ 
Mme '-••!•■: of elemeittarv education. spreading uJteful arte* ® ul !*' 
hiving and storing hooka, and keeping before the epe of tin 
world the spectacle end example of a eociid backbone, ror 
eight centuries thenceforth the European monastic system 
rennined u system of patches and fibres of enlightenment in 
wliflt might otherwise have been ft wholly chaotic world. Closely 
associated with the Benedictine mon ante ties were the sehoo 6 
that grew presents into the medieval uni verities. The sob™ 6 
of the Homan world had been altogether swept away in the 
general social breakdown. There waa n time when very tv 
priests in Britain or Gattl could read the Gospel or tlieir service 
book* 1 Only gradually teaching restored to the worlr 
But when it wo* restored, it cams iiack not as the duty work 
of » teamed slave, but as the religious service of « special el*-- 

of devoted men, . . . „ , 

la the East, also, there was a breach of eduraticn&I oon 
linnitv hut (here the cause was riot so much eocitd disorder «- 
religious intolerance, and tbs break was by no means so com- 
piste- .Justinian slosed nnd disposed the shrunken and ^ 
telkctufiily degenerate school- of Athena fS26h hut he did tm- 
veiy largely in order to destroy a rival to the new schoo- l l ” 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY m 

WAS setting up in Conatentinoplc, which was more directly 
under imperial control. 

Wince the new Latin loaming id the developing western 
tinivcndticn had no text-boob* and literature of it* own, it had, 
in spite of its strong theological bins to tliu contrary, to depend 
very largely npon the Latin dasiire and the Latin' tr m -In? ions 
of the Greek literature. It vrus obliged Lo preserve far tnoiv of 
that splendid literature Lk-m it had ^ mind to do. 

§ II 

Bgznntiv' Art. 

From the transfer of the seat of Empire to Byzantium onward 
a new type of architecture and a new artistic spirit appears 
in the world, the Byzantine. It reached a high develop me! if, 
under the Emperor Justinian (52"-ni*5), of whom we ahull u>JI 
in the next chapter; it declined and rose to a fresh culmination 
in the eleventh century. It is still a living artistic tradition 
in Eastern Europe, it expresses the restrain to and impulses of 
the new official ilhndinnity, Oriental qualities and particularly 
Egyptian mid Persian tendencies -ire imposed upon the claries I 
tradition. Splendour takes the place of frankness and ernce. 

One (ihamnterifltic of its dectjmiion is i peculiar rigidity; 
all the flexibility of (keek and Roman paint inn and s-rMiipnin- 
has gone, and in its place we have mosaics showing flat, sym¬ 
metrical, erect li^mc.- in full Face. Hardly everts there ri fire file 
or any stir of foreshortening. It in as' if that natural'bod v 
which tho t keeks idolized bad become reprehciisibh-, a thine 
of fcir. So n gn?fli mid solemn dignity is attained. 'Hie huge 
“«wi® figure* of Owl the Creator, the Virgin and Child, the 
mighty .Saints, stem to brood over tits spectators from the great 
dome* upon w hiuh they arc put. Painting and the ilhimi nation 
of books displayed the same glowing stiffness. Sculpt:! re, on 
tho other hand, decayed, and highly coloured lattices ul curved 
ornament displaced modelled forms. Gold, silver, and etiaincited 
work were done with an unprecedented brilliance. Textile 
fabrics brought from the east were often frankly Persian art 
design. Presently Islamic influence wets to come in, with a still 
completer suppression of bodily form. 

Marie also been me massive and important. The music of 
the early Chriatinn centuries was devout nnd enthusiastic 
reiher than eklmratc, and it derived from Semitic raThi r than 
from Hellenic sources. Secular muiie w:ls tlritly jh ■ hi bite! 

A Cluifltian maiden," **dd St. Jerome, "ought not t. know 
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wirit Jvrr or a flule b." Psalm-sfciging md bmtrum.-ntution 
Wt re tab* over by tin- ChrtBtWM from thft -friddi Ber™**. 
and ie^imtcd more? or less entirely to «r(p.rim?il ehtura Ai.it- 
nhfitiAl -indiiti was common, The WrtgtlgaiMO ^ttfr hymna-— 
in unison, .if ctniree. for as vet part-sit 1 Wl1 ,li:VW£ -‘ d , 

It wag a pxmt outlet for *nppre«etl omothm* H«y» appeared 

iJriJrin”Vt!^' 

of the i ’iiureli ui Lite binUi century. 
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CHAPTER 29 


THE HISTORY OF ASIA DURING THE DECAY 
OF THE WESTERN AND BYZANTINE EMPIRES 


§ 1 . Jurtinian the Gr* it, 

§ 2. Tht Sti^muid Empire in 
Perria. 

f 3. Tht tinea if of Syria nmke 
(he. Sussunids. 

§ 'i The First Mimoge from 
Idam, 

S 5 . ZorvaMerimt Mtrni, 


§ < 1 . Hwmish Ftetp&s in 

iral Asia and Inciai, 

§ 7. The bymdie* of fitm 
end Tang in China. 

§ K, Intdleelwi Putter* of 
China, 

§ 9, Eartit Chinese Art. 
i 10. The Travels of Tuan 

Chuuiuj, 


I I 

Is the preceding two chci Jeters we have concent ruled our attention 
chklfy on the oaUagee, in the comparatively short njwoe of four 
centuries, of the political mid ssaeniE order of the western part of 
the great Bom an Empire of Caesar ami Trajan. Wc have dwelt 
U|«<ri the complete ntrss of that on I lapse. To any intelligent and 
public-Spirited mind Jiving in the time and under the circrrm- 
stances of St. Benedict or Carriedonui, it must have eeumed, 
indeed, as if tin* light of civiiizatiim mu waning and near 
eartmotion. But villi tht longer views a at tidy of universal 
history gives ua, tiu cun now those centime* of shadow an a. 
phase, and probably a nroesftary phase. in lh*) onwuid mar, h uj 
hxueiJ and political ideas and iiutlirslandinp. And if, d urin g 
that time, a dark aeii; '. of calamity (eshd upon Western Europe, 
«■- muse remember that over large portions of the world there 
W«s tio retrogression. 

With their Western preposse-rJnjie, European writers are 
much loti prone to underrate the tenacity of the Eastern Empire 
that centred upon Constantinople. This empire emhodit a 
tradition much more ancient than that of Home. If the reader 
will look at U»e map we hare given of ita estenfe in the sktb 
century, and if hr will reflect that it* official language had then 
become t frock. he will rvalue that what we are deeding with here 
is only uoruinuUy & branch of the Roman Empire; it i* really 

Ml 
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the Hellenic Empire of which Herodotus dreamt ami which 
Alexander Hie Great fotmdcd. True it called i Lscll Ruin so 
anil iu people ‘HomansJ' and to tide day modem Greek is 
calkd “Romaic/* True ataci that Constantine the Grout know 
no Greek and that Justiumns Hooent waa bad. Tlreae *tipcr- 
ficinlitie? of name and form cannot alter the feet lluvt lli*- empire 
woa iii reality lie Rente» with ev past. of six centuries a! tilts tiinr- 
of Constantine the Great, am! that while the real Roman Empire 
crumpled np completely in four eenfcutiw* thin Hi Ikiuc 14 Romm* 
Empire" held out for mon? tfmn tilsven—from ‘ll- P the In .ginning 
of thts reign of Co tmt anting llto Great, tu l4G3 r when Chastan 
tinopb Fd l to tin* Ottoman Turks. 

And while we have hud to tell uf something like a complete." 
social oullApae in the west, there were no such equivalent break¬ 
downs in the east. Towns and cities flourished* the country- 
side was well cultivated., trade went on. For many centuries 
ConstfiJiLinopie was the greatest and richest city id thr world. 
We will not trouble r.rarw-lvrs hero with the iiiirn^ and follies, 
the crimes mid intrigues* at itc tale of emperors. As with 
monarch** of great they did not guide their empire; they 

were carried by it. Wo have already dealt at soma li-ugth with 
('oMtanthS? the Great (313-331], we have mentioned Tht^dosjtiF 
the Great [37b-305), who for a Htth* white reunited the empire 
and Jnfltithan I f537-505). Presently we skull toll something 
of Heredias (#10-641)- 

JiiFEiiiiLam like Constantine may hire had Slav blood in JiiF 
veins. He was a man of great ambition and great, organizing 
power, and lie had the gnod fortune to 1 k_ j married to a woman 
of equal or greater ability, the Empress Theodora. who h*id in 
her youth been an artres^ of doubtful fqpntation. Rut hlft 
ambitious attempts to restore the ancient greatness of thr era pi a 
probably overtaxed its reftonms. Art w* bare Ulcl, he reeou- 
qiuTf-d the African province from Use Vmiciftl* anil most of Italy 
from tltus GothH + He algo recovered the south of Spain. He 
built the great and beautiful Church of Saucta Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople. foandbd a imivoreity, and codified the law. Rut 
against this we must sot his closing of the schools of Athens 
Mean while a great plague swept the world, and at his death 
this renewed and expanded empire of Ida collapsed like u pricked 
bladder, The greater part of his Italian conquests was Tost 
to the Lombards. Italy wo& # indeed, at that time almost a 
desert; the Ixatibord fiibtorian= utiaert they came into an empty 
rotantry. The A vara and Slavs smack down from tht Danube 
country toward the Adriatic, Sbv population# c* tn hlisking 
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tbe-'. dvM in wlwt \a now Serbia, Croatia, and Dnlmatin, t» 
Wi n.* the Yugo-Slav* rtf to-day. Moreover, a great uttd W 
ba nw t rn g struggle b(^in with Aw Snsaanid Empire in Etesm. 

But Before ini say anything of this struggle, in which the 
Persiaiis thrice come mar to taking Constantinople, mid which 
was decided by a great Persian defeat at Nineveh fB27), it fs 
necessary to sketch very briefly the bistory of Persia from the 
Parthian days. 


fs 

Tht Sn4xan\d Empire, in Pt-rnn. 

We have already drawn a cempariPon between the Msf 
four centuries of Roman imperialism and tire obstinate vitality 
of the imperialism. <jf the Euphrates-Tigris country. We have 
glanced very transitorily at the- HdJenizod lkietriun'an.l Seluncid 
monarchic? that flourished in the eastern half of Alexander^ 
htv.i of conquest for three centuries, and told how the Parthian? 
came down into Mirsopolnmla :n the Just century b.c, ViV 
have difflM‘rih*?d the hat lie of Currhm and I hi- end of Crossue 
Thereafter for two centuries and a half the Purrhifin dynasty 
of the Arwudds ruled in ihe oast and the Roman in the west, 
with Armenia and Syria la-twcen theta, and the boundaries 
shifted east and west as either side grew stronger. We have 
marked the utmost eastward extension of the Roman Empire, 
under Trajan (see map to chap. 27. § 1), and we have noted that 
about the same time the Indc-Scythians (chop. 2?, $ 5] poured 
down into India. 

In 1126 occurred a revolution, and the Aroacid dynasty gave 
way to a more rigorous line, the Swratnid, a national Pension 
fine, under Ardoshir I. In unu respect the empire of Aidas hir [ 
predated a aurioii.i [vamlleilfiiu with that of Constantine the 
Oreat, a hundred years later. Ardashir attempted to consoli¬ 
date it 1 1 y Insisting upon religious unity, and ..1 as the 

stare religion the old Pcreiaii faith of Zoroaster, of which we 
shall have more to say later. 

This new Sossajnd Empire immediately been mo aggressive, 
and under Sajxir i, the sun mid successor «>f Awhe-hir. rook 
Antioch. We have already noted how the Emperor Valerian 
was defeated (260j anil taken prisoner. But os Sopor was 
retiring from a victorious march into Asia Minor ho wu* fallen 
upon and defeated by Cblenath.ua, the Arab king of a great 
desert trailing centre* "Palmyra 

For a brief time under Odenatho#. and then under his widow 
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Zeimbia. P*ln\vr& wew ft oonsndcrabte etiite, wedged b#f*D 
Uio two empires. Then it fell to fht Einjmror Aurallm*, who 
carried of! Ztiiobm in chains to crt.ce iii> ti-iimpli M B&tnt ■ 
We will nut attempt to trace the fliu: tun ting fortune m 
the Ssssamda during the next three reiituriee. TJiroughout 
that time wnr between Persia and the empire of Constant.! nupfo 
WBStt d \*u Minor like ft fever, Cbrielinmty Hp**»d mWy 
ami wn persemW. for after the Christian Station of Rom* t lie 
F. ruian monareh remained the only god monorab on earth, 
and Ue i»aw in Citriptiunity merely (be propaganda of ms 
Bvtantini rival. Ccnsuntiriopk became the protector of the 
Christians and Persia of the Zoroaririana; in a treaty of 42:,' the 
one empire Agreed to tolerate Zorwwtrriniimi and th* Other 
Christianity. In 483 the Christians of the ta#i split ©a from 
the Orthodox church and became the HeatoriM churcb; which, 
ae we have already noted, spread its missionaries for olid wide 
thirnishoiit Central and Eastern Aria, Thri separation &om 
Europe, sinoe it freed tlie Christian bishops of the enat from 
the nil*- of the Ry-AntiLLL patriarchs iud y lifted from ttw 
Nert*jruin church the srafuckm of political dialofynlty* i*:u to a 
complete toleration of Christianity m Persia. 

With Chiairoes I (631-AVy) came si lad period of Sa-wsnjo 
rieour. Ho was the contemporary and parallel of Jurilman. 
Ho reformed taxation, restored the orthodox Zoroas Cranium 
extended his power into {southern Arabia (\emen), which be 
rescued from the rule of Abyssinian Christians, pushed hi? 
northern frontier into Western 'Turkestan, and earned on a aerie 
of war- with .Justinian. Bia reputation as an enlightened rotef 
eU **i so high that, when Justinian dosed tho schools of Athena, 
(.!:!? last &reb philomphure betook themselves to his 0>u«- 
Thev Nnigkt in him the phihjsopher kmg—that nurnip- wbi> .i 
have noted f Confncius and Fill© hnd rought in theiv da- 
Xlit,. philosophers found tho atmosphere m ■ .l'th, ■■ 1 j i> ZntwAsunuu 
rim even iera to their t tibU- than orthodox * 'hr ritinnity. and in 
r.4y Chosroes hod tin kindness to insert ■ . clans* in an mnitl ^ 
with -Justinian permitting their return to Hr^ce, and ensuntu: 
thar they should nut lx? moksrtud for their pagan philosophy or 
their tnoiitotv pto^Pemuui heluivkrar. 

\% is in opoi^ciion with Clto&ftw that we kr£&T of n no* 
Huntikh petiplft in Central Jkm^ tba Turk? h who are. kp 
first In idlianwj with him and then with * oiistnntmnple. 

ChnsTtxa fl the grandson of f hflfflpes T.efcptttiimevi 

fitru'irdinary Uuetuntiond of fortune. At the outset »f 
earear hs achieved astonishing iptC«M«j .tgsimlt the empire « 
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Otmrtictinople. Three times fin 6D8, fllB, nnd (J3A) hia armies 
readier! ( hiiti^tdon, which im over against Constantinople ; he 
look Antioch iMimuwua, and Jerusalem (OJ d, qdH frunn Jrrasnlem 
be carried »tT i dross, said it> he the true trews on width Jeans 
\.a« crucified, to his capital, CUniphon. {Bm ihue* of this or 
some otiicr Lrue cross luid (thready got to Rome. It had te^n 
brotighi from Jerusalem it «ai said, by the " Empress Helena," 
the iiiantixnd and canonized mother of Constant! i»- a «tuir for 
fl'hieh Uibbon displayed small respect, 1 ) In til ft Cboaroes H 
"nquvted that facile country, Egypt. This career of conquest 
wm at lost arrested by the Emperor Heradius (GiQ), who *>t 
about rest/'ring the ruined military power of Constantinople. 
For some time Heradiiu avoided a great liattla while lie gathered 
Ills forew. Ho took the field in good earnest in 823, The 
Persians oijwrieneed a scries of defeats , ouLmmatjng in the 
flattie of Nineveh (#27); but neither ride had tlm strength for 
the complete defeat of the other. At the end of tin- ntnu’glo 
them wu* still an udebsted Persian army upon the Ilu^phoruB, 
dthough there were victorious Byzantine forces in MiwnpoMfcp\«* 

In tJSif I ’hotmoes II was deposed and murdered by his «on. 
''* 1 inded-dm peace wib conducted heiwmm the two exhausted 
empires a year or eo biter, restoring their old Iwundimes; nod 
tho true cron was sent hack to Hcmdius, who replaced it in 
ilerusuieiu with much pomp and oerenjunj. 

13 

The Decay 0 / Syria under (he Sasun a ids, 

80 give briefly the leading events m the history of tb* 
Persian as of the Byzantine Empire. What are more interesting 
for ils und leas eany to give are the changes that went on in the 
lira of the general papulation of those great empires during 
'.hat time. The present writer can find little of fl dninite character 
about the groat (>eatil!!mtt!== that wv know swept Lh<- world, in the 
second and sixth centuries of this era. Certainly rimy depleted 
population, and probably they disorganized sodai order In those 
regions just fia much as we know they did in the Roman and 
Chinese empires. 

The late Sir Mark Sykes—whose untimely death in Paris during 
the influenza epidemic of Ihltt was an irreparable' Joss to (treat. 
Britain—wrote in Tht. Caliph .% Lout Heritage a vivid review of 
tho general life of Nearer Asia during the period wb are ©on- 
eidering. In the opening centuries of the prasmt era. he says: 

L Desist qp4 FtfN of th* Hvjnan £mpZn t thitp. xxiiL 
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"The direction of military administration mul imperial finance 
becflmf! entirely divorced in mens minds* froni practiceJ Rivera* 
ment- and notwit listen ding th*? vilt’dt tyranny of hoIs, drunharils, 
tvmfe lunatic*?, enrages. awl abandoned women, 
time to time belli the rein* of government. Meaopotjsmm, 
Babylonia, and Svnn contained enormous populations, huge 
ewiale and dvke»‘ were kept in repair, and commerce end 

architecture nourished in *p lt< l,f 4 P®* 4 * 1 ® 1 P*** 8 }™ , 

| llte tile armies and a continual changing of the nntieiwfity Of 
the gyvernor. Each |kiit<ant*« interest was centred in his nil ug 
ham each estireui interest vns in the progrt-**' anti pro^penty 
( .f fur- c;tv. end the advent of an enemy b army "»*' kavc ^" 1 - 
tlmss been hulked on even with eatufoct-iatt. if *»* victory ™ 
assured and the payment of hia eon tract* a matter ol certainty* 
"A raid from l-he north, 1 on the other hand, must have 
been a matter for dread Then thri villagers had need to take 
refuge behind the walls of the cities, from whence they wn*M 
deem' til*? smoke which told of the wreck nud damage caused 
hy the nomads. So long, however, as the caimia were not 
destroyed (and, indeed, they were built with eneb solidity mid 
caution i h>4 their safety was aa&urmd), isu irreparable damage 

could bo effected, ... . .. 

“In Armenia and Pontus the condition of life was quite 
otherwise. These were mountain dialriela* contain! Bg fierte 
tribes headed !w powerful native nubility under recognized 
ruling kings*. while m iho vulfeya and plains the («uee£n3 vulti- 
valor provided the necessary economic resources . . Ubcia 
and Capprtdnwu were now thoroughly subject- to Greek intluence, 
nml contained numerous ■wealthy anti highly civilized Towns, 
be■'•iile*- ^.^.v.-eidri;; a coiisidcntbh: merchant marine. Passing 
Irom Cilicia to the Hellespont, the whole Mediterranean coast 
WJ J crowded with wealthy cities mid Greek colonies, entirely 
cosmopolitan in thought and speech, with those municipal 
mttl local ambitions which seem natural to the Grecian charaeh r. 
The Grecian Zone extended from 1 aria to the Boepht >ru3, »in- 
followed the cniLst oa f ir a> Sium*- nn the Black Sea. where it 

gradual!? failed .s.uray, , 

“Syria wiib broken up into a curious qinlt ldre pattern '« 
prinoifi ah ties and municipal kingdoms 1 beginning l!it 

alm^t bftriwimui- slater uf and E-ciiDrfn) _- n 

the north. South of tiieao stood Bambyce, with it*- huge temple 
r.nd Iiriceftiy gorvernora* Towards tbe coast a dense population 
in villages "and towns clustered around the independent dtiv* Of 

i Tistukiu from TarkMtau or Amn fro m tin? Cwm ™* 
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Antis hJi, A pa men, and Em.?sa (Homs); while out in the witder- 
0GS5 tilt groat Semitic merchant city (if L*u hurra was gaining 
wealth and grcatacsa os the neutral trading-ground: between 
l'orthitt and Rome. Between tii>> Lebtinun and Anti-Lebanon we 
find, at the height n[ ifca glory, Heliopolis (Radht-k.) tin- buttered 
fragments of which even now command <mr admiration. . 
Rending in towards Galilee we And the wondrous cities of 
Gcrasa and Philadelphia lAmman l connected l>y solid roads 
of masonry and furnished with gigantic Aqueducts. . * . Syria 
i& still so rich in mins and remains of the period that it is not 
difficult. to picture to oneself the nature of ita civilisation. The 
arts Of Greece, imported long before, hud been developed into 
tnagnt licence tin it bordered '<n vulgarity. The riehnrx- of 
cmnm nutation, the lavish expense, tin; Haunting wealth, all t«H 
tluU the titles of the voluptuous and artistic Semi tea wore then 
now*. 1 hare stood in the colonnade.- of Palmyra and I have 
dltocd in the Hotel Cecil, mid, save [hat the latter is built of 
itT'ti, daulujd with sham wood. Eliam stucco, sliam gold, sham 
velvet, and sham stone, the effect is identical. In Syria ihorw 
slaves in sufFK-Lerit quantity* to make real buijjinps. but 
the artistic spirit is a* debased a? anything made by machinery. 
Over against tlic cities the village folk must have dwelt pretty 
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mueli n* tlmv do now. in houses nf muri and dry s^me wall: 
white out in the distant pseturt :. the B«lnuin tended tH«i 
JIndia in freedom under The rule nf the Nabatean king* ■? thuir 
otvti, race. ur performed the office of guardians and agent* of 
the great trading caravunt*. 

“Beyond the hfitibrnen lay the pinching dewrtfl, wluob soteti 
sl= the impenetrable burner :uu] dtf'-Utifl. of the I 1 a. rthints Empire 



behind the Euphrates, where stood the great cities of Ctestphon, 
Sdouuux. Hsitrn. Nisibin, Hurrere and hundreds more «ho» 
verv names are forgotten. These greet townului* ™luibted on 
the enormous cereal wealth of Misopotamiui watered (! - d 1 n 1 
w* hv oiiirnb. whose irnb-iv tiwnu r were even then already 
lost re the mieta of *pfffruity. Babylon and Nineveh bad ptteeoi 
awnv; the- siwtasaw* of Krata and Mocedon hod given plant so 
Pnrthin; but the people and the unhivation were the s*nre^ 
Ala:, Cvrua tb l iit|uerer had first subdued the lend 
language of inunv of lb* Luwns was tweak, iind Uio ciiIub^ 
•itiTOtui of Sok-mriu might criticize the [ hiloeopW mid tn&ui** 
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of Athens; hut the miff inns of rhe a jcn cultural pajmtatiiid knew 
pottftiUy, m mart- of these things than does many an Essex 
ji&juant of to-day known of what passes in the metropolis.* 1 

Compare with this thr state df Affair* at the end of the 
seventh century, 

“Syria was now an impoverished and stricken loud, mid hei 
great cities though still populated, must have liecn encumbered 
with ruing ihkfa the public ftmtte wore not sufficient to remove. 
Da masons nnil Jc^usatam ihaxn&dves had not recovered from 
the effect* of kmg and terrible sieges; Amman and ijercisu had 
declined into wretched villages under the sway and lordship of 
the Bedouin. The Hairan, jicrha|>3* mh showed signs of th? 
prosperity for which it had been noted in tb* days cl Trajan. 
hut thf? wretched buildings and mde inscriptions of this date 
all poim to a ?i*d and d>- presaizlg dinline. Out in l hr d&jKirt, 
Palmyra stood empty and desolate save fur n garrison in the 
ramie. On the coasts and in the Lebanon a shadow of the 
former business and wealth was still to be seem but tn the north, 
ruin, deputation* ami ttlmndonmont must liavo been the commas 
state of the cornitry, which had been raided with unfailing 
regularity for one hundred yearn and bad been held by an enemy 
far fifteen. Agriculture must have declined, and the imputation 
notably decreased through the plague and distressea from which 
it had tfifltmd- 

“Cappadocia had insensibly punk into barbarism; and the 
great basilicas and cities, which tiua radt* country men could 
neither repair nor restore, had been levelled with the ground. 
The Anatolian pemte&nta had bdm ploughed md borrowed try 
the Herahn armies; the great cities hud been plundered and 
soaked* ir 


M 

Th* First Mttmifi from Islam. 

It with while- Hmieltu,- wot engaged hi pestering order in 
thin ailTudj drcnfuted Syria after the death of Chcgtoae II and 
before tbv final, poacc with Persia that a message win? 

brought to turn- The bearer had brought it to an imperial 
outpost in the wSAmsm south of Damascus The tetter was 
in Arabic, the obscure Semitic language of the nomadic peoples 
of the southern desert; and prohahiy only an inierpretjitioii 
reached him—presumably with deprecatory notes by the inter¬ 
preter. 

h wh*. rm odd, fforid challenge from semitone who called 
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himself •'Muhammad tbe Prophet of God." This Muhammad, 
it appeared. rolled iijko Hem dins to Boknodtadgs tbe oa» true 
CSoti and to Jservt? Him. Nothing dae was definite in ttra doi'si- 

Tliere in no record of the reception of this missive, and 
Miiinithh it wont unanswered, 'Hie omperor probably Plugged 
his ebobldeis, wad was faintly nmuwd at the incident. 

But nt. Otesfphon they knew mote about tin* M uH a nnto w. 
jfj. gnui to bo ii tiresome fiihe ptopiict, who hud Itu 1 r J d 
Yemen, the noli proving of Southern Arabia, to rvlj.1 against 
the King of King*'. Kuvailh was much occupied with alfuira. 
He had deposed ami murdered hi* father Lliosrws If, and be 
was attempting to reorganize the Puritan military forces* lo 
him abo came a mewtage iiientical with that sent to Hcrncliu*. 
The thing angered him. He tore up the Setter, ttung the frag¬ 
ment* at tins envoy—and bade him begone. 

When this was told to the sender, fur awny in tbe squalid 
littie town of Medina, be was very angry. 'Even so, O Lord! 
bo cried; “rend Thou bis kingdom from hi to." (*J>. U-S.) 

S 6 

ZtrrotiMcr and Mujiil 

But before wo go on <o tell of the rise of Ialn.tn in the world, 
j, . V.-..II i,. ounplcu '.nr survey ol l.lie condi r ton of Ana 

in the il«wu of tbe sevunth century. And a word or so is (W 
to religious dovelopments in the Persian community during 
the Susannid period. 

From the days of Cyrn* onwnrd Zoroastrianism had prevuilw. 
over the ancient, gods of Nineveh and Babylon. Zore; inter I the 
Greek spelling of the Iranian "Zamtbustra"), iike Huddlla, ww 
tltl Aryan We know nothin*; of l1h- age in which he lived- 
some authorities, make him as early n* 1,000 n.c., others make 
him contemporary with Buddim >r CoufucLiifl; and ns little do 
wt- know of bin place of birth or hiR exact nationality. Hiu 
teudiiinre are preserved to us in the Zend Aveata: but here 
hi nee tlnv no longer play any great part in the world's affaire 
we cannot deal with tliem in any detail. The opposition ol a 
good god. Orcnuzd. the god of light. Truth, fmnkne^, nod the 
inn. and u bud god, Ahriman, god of secrecy, cunning. dJph'tnaqy, 
(lurkness, and night, formed a very central part of Ids religion 
An we lind it m history, it ia already surrounded by « ceremonial 
■itid sacerdotal system; it has no image-, but it has priests, teuifdes, 
and altars on which bum a nut-red lire ^nd (it which sacrificial 
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ceremonies are perf onttfMi. Amonp uf-tipr diptinrtivts IfeatTire# ic 
it* prufc*jhitman of eiilu?r burning i>r t\w burin! of the rl&drL 
The Parses* ol Xndin, the lust tujrvivkig Z<wwirt.riana, sit ill lay 
their dM out within oertain op™ towers, the Towers of State** 
to which tile vultures come. 

Untltsr the Sasaamd kings from Arda^hir onwaitl (ajk 287}. 
thiia rtiigion was the official religion ; its head was the eecond 
[Hireou in fchr.« elate ntfirt to the king, and the king hi quite lliu 
uicii^i- fiiihion was tmpp'jsed to be divine nr ^midivi&fi anti 
upon terms of pwuliar intiniucy with Ormmd, 

But the rvligujiin fermentation of the world did not leave the 
supremacy of Zoroastrianism undisputed in the Per^in?^ Empire 
Not only was feborc a great eastward diffuaton of Christ imiity y 
to width we have already given notion hut new' sects arose tu 
Persia, incoqwiraliiif the novel ideas of the time. One early 
variant or branch of Zoronatriani^m, Mitiirniiun h we have already 
named. It had spread into Europe by the first century b.c" 
after the cutern campaigns of Pompcy the Great. It became 
enormiumly popular with the soldiers and common people, and. 
itnltl the timr erf ConutunCine tta Great, continued to be a serious 
nvai to Christianity, Mithru wm n god of light, "proceeding" 
from Oraiuzd and niirmculnualy bom f in much the same way 
that tlie third person in the Cbrittiaa Trinity proceecia from the 
first, Oi this brunch of the Zomaslrmu stem wf- need -iay no 
more^ In the third century however, another religion 

Manic hajism, orose, which deserves some notice now. 

Mnni| the founder of wna bom the son of a 

goo^l family of Ecbatarui, the old Median capital (jum 216). 
fi* wa, 1 - educated at Ctesiphon. His father %vels some sort of 
religion* sectary, and be Was brought up in an atmosphere of 
religious dkcttssion, Then. 1 come to him that persuasion that 
ho at last had the complete light, which is the moving power of 
all religious initiatora- He wm impolled to proolaim his doctrine, 
In A. d. 242, at tbfl aoeeiiion of Sapor I, the tsocond Sassauid 
Branifth, he began hie teaching 

It is characteristic of the way in which men's rmiwla were 
moving in those days, that his teaching included a sort of 
theoc-r^b. He was not, he declared, proclaiming anything 
new. The great religious founders before him had all been 
right Mouvh, Zoroaster, Buddha. Jesut Christ— -all had bean 
true prophet*, hut to him it was appointed to clarify and crown 
their imperfect and confused teaching. This he did in Znroastrinn 
langiing^. He explain- the perplexities and contradictions of 
life ns a conflict of light and darknesa. Omiuxd was God and 
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Ahfimen Satan. But Iipw man wwi created, b ? 
light into darkness, how ho is twiojr disco tftjigk-ri mui ratotiwi 
fretu the (forknefia, *ncl of the part played by JestU in h« 
„t ranee mixture o! religions. we cannot explain h«J> «« 
we would. Our internet with the system u ^ not 

^ of the utmost biBtoric&l interest, in the fact that Mjua 

not only went about Iran praaohiiig tlieae new and. to liun. 
these timiLv *ati*Eyiilg idva> nfliis. hut into Turkestan, into lridiu 
and over the pataca into Chinn. Tina freedom of travel is m 
be noted. It in interesting, also, because it brings “dure ue t, J lu 
fact (hnt Turkestan wan no longer a country of dangi.Tf.iw notinuh. 
but I. country in which cities were flourishing and men bwi Uw 
education and leisure for theological argument. 

The ideas of Mani sprawl eastward and westward with great 
rapidity, and they were u most fruitful rwfetw* '* 
throughout the entire Christian world for nearly a t iL.iiji.-n s 


’ Some when about a.n, STO Muni came back |o tjteatppnn 
and made many a (inverts. Ibis brought lum into caniliot wit n 
the official religion and the priesthood. In 271 the reigning 
monarch hud turn crucified and hit, b«ly. for some unknown 
tc^oi! (laved, =md there began « force pensumtron of hi* 
hewmts. Nevertheless Manichajisui held its own m f er^i 
with Nestoran Christiauity and orthodox Zoronatmmam 
(Matdiiism', for some centuries. 


Sfi 

Hnnnish Pmpltn in Cnttral A*ia end India 

It become# fairly evident that in l Up fifth and sixth i»ntimes 
juB not merely I’creia. hut tim regime that.aw nnw lurhesian 
and Afeiutnistaji wore far mure advanced in cmllifttksi than 
were tin? Fnnah arul English of that rime. The obscurity ol 
t he liiatory of these regions has liecn lifted in the last two decades. 
^,1 V rrv i:..;, 4 idt!cable literature, written not rmlj it! ;, y 
Etuu'c# of lilt 1 Turkish group, but in Secdtan and aunlher Arynn 
hmEtiace. hue l*en discovered. Those extant manianipi* date 
froni the seventh century onward. The alphabet id an adapt*- 
lion of the Aramuir. introduced by Mankhwui mi- 
tuitl many of the MKS. dnenrered—parchment* have been found 
in windows in the place of gbx* beautifully written « 
any benediction production. Mixed up wtUt a very extensive 
Mai itch wan literature are translations af Um Christian scriptures 
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Add Buddhistic writings. Much of ibis material still awaits 
fixamitiiLtion. 

This P'tiitral Asiatic country, Sir Denison Rost declares. was 
still largely Aryan in ^Krrch rind culture its art wk still largely 
l r i lion and Pcmnalti its aflkiitiwr. Everything points to the ooo- 
eluxion dial those cent urn* which were centuries of disaster and 
retrogression in Europe, wore uompufulivt-Jy »u age of progress 
in Middle Asia eastward into CLimi.. Some duy we si mil have 
n connected history written oi the things tin it Lnijifx.-n.-d in thi* 
rt.gioII (hiring the dark rennujra of Europiaii disorder Through 

t-omo favourable climate L-luiiige, its oiviliifttiOD hod u phase of 
eiueptional iiUhrmtian. In Hcrliri out 1 may see a collection 
of will (111111 tiuga from Turk®tan of this period which anticipate 
tin* cost u mm and equipment of thirteenth-ceut wry Franco juhI 
Germany (ids: ecu tune* later), in a quite- extraordinary way, 
All the familiar llgurea and symbols of the fungi., Quet-tm and 
Knftceit uf a pack of cards, lor example, ore to Irti seen depicted 
in these brilliant pictures. There was a life there as rich and 
line os that of European medievalism at ita brightest, and 
wonderfully like it, I hirk and fair jieoplc mingle in these scenes 
(Uul red-haired men, usuidiy <1 result of racial admixture, ahounti. 

A steady westward drift to ths nonii of the Caspian of 
Huunisli peoples, who wore now .billed Tartan and Turks, 
was at ill going on in fho sixth century, but- it must he thought 
of ufi an overflow rather than as a migration of whole people*. 
Tlio world Irwin the Danube to the Chinese frontiers vow still 
largely a nomadic world, with town* and cities growing up upon 
the chief trade routes- We need not toll in any detail bore of 
the constant clash of the Turkish peoples of Western Turkestan 
with the Persians to the south of them, the age.long bickering 
af Turanian and Iranian. We hear nothing of any great north- 
ward marches of the Penrians, hut there wore great and memorable 
raids to the south, both by the Turanians to the east and the 
Alans to the west of tin* Caspian, before tbo big seri&a of move¬ 
ment!. of the third and fourth century westward that curried the 
Alans and Hun- into I In- heart of Europe. There wtut * nomadic 
drift to the oast of Persia and southward through Afghanistan 
towards India, as well as this drill to the north-west. Thftk? 
streams of nomads flowed by Persia on either aide. We have 
already mentioned tho Ynoh-Chi, wiio finally descended into 
India ns the Lndo-ScytIlians in the second century. A backward, 
niU nomadic section of these Yuek-Chi remained in Out rat 
Aaiit, and became numerous upon the steppes of Turkestan, as 
the EphUmli&es or White Huns. After Laing a nuisance and 
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- aimeer to the Pernum. for three oentariw. they began 

mS into India in the footstep* of ibar kinsmen * 5 S?rf 
^ 470 less than * quarte-r of a century after the death of 
Attila Thev did not migrate into India; the; ucn ' 11 ’ 61 ■' 
£nil£S India and rSumblg with their tot* to them own 
tfOODtry, fcst «* later the Hum astoWiaJwd thomwliv* ift th 
tfr .,„ T Danube nlain and raided all Europe. 

* The history of India during the* jgg** 

reviewing is punctuated by these two ™vu S1 ouh oftheVueh 
ry the Indo-Scrthiana. who, as we have s«Md. , 

S SUol Hdfenio ruin. W «* Ephthahtes, ■ ^ 

f mier of these tine Indo-Sovtliinii*, * wave of uprooted pojnua 

5X& ta! W been parted: BO M *£ 

eiucrieuoed three w*Tta of bhrUric invasion, aWu au. . 
.JL i.n, 11'iJ, and about au, 4™ But only tj« * er,1,nd ° f 
th^e invueioiu was a permanent conquest and aettii-iittaM. 
The indo-ScvdiioTU made thoir headquarter* on *J?^**^J** 
frontier and -fit up a dynasty f the Kuabnu dynasty, whu 
ruled most of North Inclin us far east os Bennie*. 

Xht- chief among these Kuslum monaroks ^ . 

(datTunknawnh who added to North India K ^hgnr. Xar Ui "*' 
«Ll khntun. Lihe Asoka, ho wua a goat and viffjauiu 
of Uuddhiani, and these conquest*, Llus> gr^al j 

North-west Frontier, must have brought India into cW a 
frequent relations with tlhiua and l 'bet,. ■ i j;„ 

Til' 1 Babsequent divisions and eaafattGnee* oi power 
MB difficult £> deal with in die limited space at «nr Diunrmuid 
Sometime* all Intiia was 4 patch work- quilt 

such empires « that cl the Gupta* Ponied ^P**"*** 
The Gupta Empfe flourished throughout th, fourth, t th^ 

£* SifaifSd *** p*tcow& 

nm J there was a period of great horary arriviti T» 
thing* made little difference in the ordinary way ul hfe o. - 
S 5 £ I**P*<«, Rruhmmipm held ite own agamst Buddh^. 

lid VZl religions ^ ^ ^ ' ^Sa^d^PM 

population was living then vn? mu*** U U 7^.^ 
activating, and building it* houses m amch the bw» “JJJ 
The irntpnon of the Ephtlmlitas [s mcmorah e not so nli^ 
becauM of its permanent effoote u beowwrf the ntrooiUes 
perpetrated bv Urn mvadere These Ephthidites very 
rtJmhlwl the Huns of Alt.la in their barhansm: they mem 
raided, t hey produced no micb dymasty a* JSjJl ?£Sa'n' 
uni 1 heir Chiab retained their headquartore in W 
Mihiiuguls, limit most capable leader, ho* been called 
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o! India. Ono of hk favourite atnuiseinente, w* are fold, wa* 
tb+.‘ OIK- of rn|J% ^.-phtmte down precipitous places 

in ufiltr to wa tch tbHr siuilerinp, His abom^juvtioxis routed 

bl4 Indian tributary prince t*. rwnjjfc, anil ho was overt firoiiTi 
But the Jiiui! finding of fcfee Ephtlialite mrts into India 
me effected not by Indtoiw, but by the- d^structicin of the centra) 
establish went of th& Ephthalite* on the Oxub (505) by tho 
Showing power of the Turks f working in alliance with the PeraUns, 
After this break-up, th& Ephtiuilites dL^oIvod very rapi-% nnd 
completely into the surrounding populations. much as the £um- 
poari FI line did aftet the doatli of AttiJn o hundred ve&rs earlier. 
S ■ • nui dt witin mr ■ e eii tkl grazing-lauds must disperse; nothing 
i [fit* la possible. 

Some of i tie chief 
Rajput ubns of to - 
day in Rajputann in 
Notth I n d i a are 
descended* it is eakL 
from these White 
Kun$. 

Very regretfully 
we must rtf min here 
From any account of 
the development of 
chivalry among i keso 
littJc Tiujput states curiously analogous to the contemporary 
knightly development in Europe. 

Xor can wo tract here, because no student Ima yet prepared 
the way for us, even in broad outline, the development of Indian 
wt 3 between the days of Alexander and the coming of Ukm. 
Tht- Hellenic influence upon Indian sculpture and architecture 
wtw profuiind t and there was prolwbly a constant coming and 
gomK of and particularly of jminteng. between Per®a 

and Central Asia and India. Buddhistic art k strong^ Hellenic* 
and when in the second anti ?ubscijuent centuries 4J), JJuddhimi, 
as we [Lave already told, spread into China, it carried a certain 
Bdlrmic izraee and quality into Lhe Chinese rapi^^-atetions u£ 
Buddha, and into Chin esc religions an g euondly. But India 
hud a deadly- clinmfca for abandoned works of art; dynasties that 

almc^t cornpleldj forgotten !Red beautiful and luxurious 
live& ; and left little tiiat has survived of all their beauty. 

One fascinating monument of this time b to be ^-m in the 
painted Cares of Ajauta which ane just rotting into invisibility* 
Happily copies have been uuu la of them and are aocc^ible 
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thwiieii m Society, Ajnnta a in Hyderabad, M «n ml- 

winiJt pass in Hie Vjndhyw Mountains. Bah***** Ult 

Lui mnth centuries AJ>. tb«* «M » B f l5 Jf ,T5 
nw* ^ifch ere afc htiila and gaUffl» hollow**! out of the r 

2 SUS £h piW w) W in *. .««■ *f 

Sm were adorned with puripp, * ** 

and rich men. by * number of 

crtiBts To-iiav we «* tii» **%* with amazement. * 
^tofiuent are they of an opulent,, brilliant >md ^usimnr. mirt 

lethal hME otherwise p*sa*l altogether out of *h*«™^ 

man. The subject* of the ptmtms? ate ««1» 

matter for speculation; some are sceftee fri-m vbtht- *>f E “ ; 

H LewJS^t him; some seem to «■»*» he god fijta. 

L j.»t cvervUy C.nn life; .»<■ 
represent the reception of an embassy from Ohdtfeoes I ! i i- 
Sand paintings were visited in the M of Muhammad by 
Yuan Chwang, a rhtnese treralkr. about whom m shall h**» 
much to tell a tittle later, 

17 

TA*: I)y«flj»fiea o/lfnn «n<i Tang in Chinn, 

Thera seven centuries which eow thfi iiegi rifling and the e,w 
of Z umcetors in Home, and the cnmifeto bmWo-u ad 
^tetiEK oi the social, economic, flgffikul amJ religion* lib- ■ 
Western Europe, saw abo v«j profound changes m the loi. 
world. It is try, commonly Hymned by both Chinese, J a P"gJ: 
ami Eurepeim historiana* that tl* Hen dynasty. ” 

we find »’bin-, ,.t U.r loginning of tins period, andjthj| 

dynasty, with which It «to~d. were thTSttS* 

root rolling n praotireUy similar empire, that the four ** 
tnrtes of division that akjsed tteri^u the end ..flu 
dvmutv £2-U’l anil the beginning of the Tang period ,o i ! • 

SHuiL Of dbtnrhance rather than e^ntial *»£ ** 
ill visions of China tire supposed to l*‘ mert?.y pcriitif-.i- • 

.' . .rial, and. deceived hy tb» fi«t that, at the elnee ^ ^ 

cSSSiw* of these fcnr century, China o^ujmd u, 

Ihr earn* position in Asia, and w^ .till r-Ogmrably «-W ^ I 
with a common culture, a common «ript, and " " 
of idea*, they ignore the very fundamental 
reconstruct ton that went on. and the many parallelism* to U» 
BotoWMift experience that China displayed, lf in 

1+ is tree that the social oolia|»e was never so Jjwgj*. 
(beChiuwe s* in Hie Eutopean world. There remained thro% 
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out Hit wkuk- period considerable arcaa in whbh thn 0 )»boniikm 
of tftfi aria 4 it Life could go m* Them wm no mvU complete 
dctefimuticiii in ckniinc^, ilwxotiahm, ortiatiia and litemry 
production ua wo have tomok in tine West, and no Biich ahaticlou- 
uiont of uny eeaxoh for gran* am 1 pU-JMij.ro. We note, lor mstoiu * 1 < r 
that “ p t-feft. appeared in the world and Its uie spread throughout 
China, Chirm licgan to drink tea in the- sixth century A.n, And 
there wvfM Chinese pot' te f.o write delightfully about the effects 
of tlie firati cup ami the second cup anti the thin! cup, and so on, 
China wiurmued to produce beautiful paintings long after thes 
fall of tlu- Han rule. In the wnfmd, third urn! fourth centuries 
rOHjii of the most lovely landscapes were painted that luivc- 
over bonn dune by men, A cunnidftrabfaj production of Unuiifnl 
vases and oanringa itso continued Fiue building mid dctioralien 
went on. I'Tinting from wood blocks began Ldumi the same time 
w tea-drinking, and with the seventh century came a lenmt'k&bh: 
revival of poetry. 

Certain diEFeirnoes between the great empires of the Eiv^r 
and West Wfcre nil in favour of I hr stability of the former, Hhim 
had no general coinage The cash ami credit system of the 
Western world, at once tdlideni and i longerons had not ^ trained 
her economic Ufa. Nut that the mmctiuy idea wius unknown. 
For small transactions the various provinces wi*e using (ht- 
famt&d zinc end brass "cash, 11 but (or larger there was mjtfiiag 
hut stamped ingots of silver. This great, empire was still carrying 
on most of its huaintsd on a basis of barter like that which 
prevailed in Eahylun in the days of tlie Arsmu^n merclmni^. 
And fcO it continued to do to the dawn of the twentieth century 

We have seen bow under the Roman Republic economic 
and social order wm destroyed by the too great Huidity of pro- 
F$fty that money brought about. Money bream© nliatraet, 
■mil lost touch with yin real values it was supposed la ruprr^m, 
Individuals ■ tnd eomin unities got pm putter uualv into debt, and 
the world was saddled by a class of rich men who were creditor:!, 
men who did not handle and adniLilister any real wealth, but 
who had she pawor to calf up money. N T o such development oi 
■"iiiumec" occur red in China. lYcudth m £ ’tiina r^ummed r■ I and 
jhsibleL Aaifl China had no need for any Lunular* law, nr r for a 
Tiberius Gremlins, Bus idea of property in < iffaa did not extern! 
fni beyond tangible things There vm* no 11 labour” slavery; 
no pnug servitude. Tliero were girl ^bvea who did domestic 
work and vtomm who were bought and sold, but that was only 
11 abght extension of die ordinary douiesilc bubjection of wnmeiL 
The occupier and user of the kind w as in most instances practically 
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tho owner of it. paying only * land l** Oiure wn» a ^‘ in 

amount of small -imole Uw,iM*n 'f* t . n °E v ^ 

t,K:n wmh-d for wages pai.l mostly in krnd-n* tliey wottt >n 

lltl TJnv'- tilings made for stability, and the geographical |w™ °j 
Hi m a for uni tv: ne v*rt Iwh ^ h , t bf> v <:: atir nf tin- l lu 11 y « ! ^ 

,helmed. enervated perhaps by iusury, ud when at la--t at the 
,, of the second century *.». the w<*M catastrophe of tha 
{Treat pestilence struck the Bystem, ihv **a»t pcetij. ti^ t\ 
ijimicuWtifd u century of wnliiMun in the Jtomnn bmpin-, > 
dvnokv fell like h roti*n briars a gale. A "' 1lhe f ^ 

tendency to break up into » number of wvMm iwd th 
Bum- eruption of barbaric rulure wore displayed > a a) " 1 

We Mf Wl F«Morib«9 much of (be po!ltk»l of Chuw 

in thin t^ri<nl Lo EpkAireftW&fcH, fcrismg, to think** n 

^ptu-al iudlviiluflilSn of Un-Sk Hue pjww of danaon e 
Sa« the -litre Kmpta 

saw a dyiuav of more or Iks siviliml H nm» eaablwhwl *~i *h 
in III, ‘province of (Wei Thin Huud* **& &*& ? 
UOI merely the north of China. hut great «*-*** v 

dynasty absorb«i Lit. Cliliiew dvOhfat**, ami its idOm* 
oiried Chines tmdr mid knmdcdp to the A«*w urole. Mr 
Ft, compare this Siberian monarchy hi the empire of < bark 
tnaetit* .n Eutoj*, which we sln.Il presently describe; it »« w* 
Urban** booming "VhuwnAr w ( Weaiagna w»* a 1 ***** 

ThSrnoi these Siberian with native North • him- 
dement* arose the Soy dynasty, which «g«jJ 
This Say dynasty marks the begommg <f a rotuiae«ioe « J 
Under u Suy monurcb the Ln-cbu ides wrfo ami l' set _ ‘ 

and them was n phase of groai Ikfrarv activity , 1 

of volumes lit this time in the imf*t‘rinl 1 i!■ rrt rry was UK.itM.c i. 
or* told, to 84,000. The down of the seventh century *** '• 
beginning of t.h& frn-.it I an- dynasty. which was to endow ^ 

^^Therew^nce of Chin,, that began with So? amt culroiwi-^ 
to Tan? w«i. Mr, Fu loriM* a «w new birth. TU *¥"£' . 

w-ic-'i ' 'wnfl .1 new «me; it marked the lung < tvi is* non ■ _ 
entirely distinctive features Four main favtov *had been 
together and fuswb <l) (Mam hberol cultmr; W 
etaUctam: (3) Inthan Buddhism; m& (4) Northern bravei. ^ 
"A new China bad come into bHng fhi provincial 8J* 
the central luiminimtatitiii anil the military urfiAm/anon oi 
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Twnc? dymxty were quits different from those of their ptude- 
rr-ssons, Tfao arts lied been much induervcod fluid revivified hy 
Indian and Central Asia tie tnitamces* The iheruturt was no 
nii --*■ continuation of the old: 5t was a nett prodncti oil The 
rdigimta and [ihilri-ophienl schwla of Ttaddhism were freub 
features 11- ww :i petit*I of substantial dmnge. 

s ‘It nmy be Internet ing to enmjiare ibis making of China 
willi the fate of the Jiotmtn Empire in her Inter fAuyu, An the 



Roman work! was divided into the eastern and western bnlve* f 
eo was the Chinese world into the southern ami the northern! 
The bEulKirinjis in the cass of Romo and in rile ease of China 
et« >. e hi simi! i r i n viw inns. TJ i e y estu h 1 k I led dominion-* of a 
ftiidiUr tinrt, ClmriamugM 1 * empire ixn^iwponded to that of 
ih“ Siberian dynasty tl-rter Wei}; tin- Uunponuy recovery of 
Ills? Western empire by .luitiitni corrispoiikd t*> the temporary 
recovery «f the north by Uu Vit, The Byiuntim* line .-i-rrc■-- 
pontlocl l* the .southern tlywistic*. Hut from thi> jmitil the t ivt) 
*?Orltb diverged. h'Luui recovt-red her unity; Europe lia. a til] 
to <Jt> so," 

D»a dominions of the Emperor Tai-taung {(527}, the wootid 
Tang tnoimrohj exteailod southward into Annum mid westward 
to the C,j -piftn Sea. His southern frontier in that direcLiup 
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marched with that of Perem. Hi?* north i<rn ran along the Altai 
from the Kirghiz stepi*\ north of the divert nf Gobi. But it 
did not ioblbdt- Korea, which wa* conquered m$d mtulu iribiifcnrv 
by lm »ojl. Tbia Tang dynasty dviliEPfl find ifliKJr limited into 
the Chinese mm the whoh’ -if the ^tfhtliwarif population* and 
jtUft the OiSiit^te ol the north cull itemwlrea Lhn "rnrm u-f 
Han ip eci the Chinese of the south efill themselves the '"Dion of 
Tan.c. >K Tlie law wad codified, the literary esc ami nation system 
revised* and a complete and accurate edition erf alt the 
Chinese dashes wap produced 

To the court of Taimmig came an emlia^y frutii Byzantium, 
md, what is wore aigrdftennt, from Persia cam* si eom|^uny of 
Nos tori an mbriofiarii^ (UA5) The**: Utter Tabtisuncr received 
with great respetit; hi: board them state the chid articles of their 
mmt S, mid. ordered febt CJtrHlaii scripture to lie translated 
into Chintz for hit further ciEuniimtioii. 

In CL3 b Im imnotmeed that lie found the new rehdon entirely 
fifltiufftntory, and that it nt%h£ be preached within the empire. 
He also allowed the building of a clmreh and the foundation of 
a monastery. There exists nt Sian fQ to-day a carved stone 
(the Nestoriim MonumentJ dating Irani 44). TSI, upon which 
the**: faot3 an? recordi-d in Chinese. 

A st.il 1 more remarkable embita^y tilm came to Urn court -if 
Tai-taimg fcn the year raven yc&ro cflrher tim.ii the Ne* tartans. 

This wjis a party of Arabs, who came by ivca to (Amton in a 
trading vessel from Ytfuhu, the port of Medina m Are. bin, 
(IiiddenUvLly if is interesting to know that. there wore imah vssabfo 
engaged in &n omt and west I rude at tbte time ) These Arabs 
hud been sent by that Muhammad we have already mentioned, 
who styled himself “The Prophet of Goci/ H and The menage 
they brought to Tni tsung wtia probably identical with the 
giunmons which was amt in the same year to the Byzantine 
emperar Hcoh, Sin* and to KAv.adh in (Mraphon. 

Bui tiic Clnnivu- monarch neither ncglecEed t hr menage 
Heraditi* did. nor insulted the envoys after lIu hmhiun of the 
parricide Kavadh, He received them wdh expn&aod great 
biU-rcel in their theological dews, and oaslatsd them, it m k iid, 
to luiild s mo&Ejue for tile Arab traders in Canton—u mosque 
which survives to this day. It is one of ttie oldest xpraque^ in 
the world. 
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Inidlectutd Pdter* &f (Thivtt* 

The Urbanity, the culfcitre. anil tbe power of China umler the 
eariy Tung rulers aiv In so vivid a contrast with the decay, 
disorder e and division# of the Western world, as at ones to raise 
some of the most, interesting question*! in the history of civiliza¬ 
tion Why did not China keep this great lend ah© had won by 
her rapid return to unity and order? Why does she not to rhis 
day dominate the world mdtxmdly and politically ? 

For a long time she L'ertainly did keep ahead. It is tmiy a 
ihumutnd yeans later, in the- sixteen lb and .seventeenth centuries* 
with tii* discovery of America, the spread of printed [HMik:-* 
aid education in the \Ve.Hi r Jind the dawn of modem nalantiflo 
discovery, that w* can say with eunildencB that the W^,u-rr* 
worFii began to pull ahead of China again. Under the Tang 
nde, her greatest period, and then again under the artistic but 
rather decadent Sung dynasty tDSO-I279) p and again during 
I he period of the cultured Mmgs (13l?4i—1044), China presented 
a ^ctAcb id prosperity, happing, and artistic activity far in 
Front uf any con ta mp® rary state. And uecmg that alio achieved 
*■> much, why did nbs not achieve iti^rci {Muonx shipping 
upon the s*4*s, and thrrv w^s h cotiaidfrafale oversea* trade 
during that time, Why slid the Chinese never discover Antenna 
or Australia? 

There art? old Buahmen rock pointings which may show that 
isolated Chinese ship* reached South Africa at Home mi known 
date, and then? arc said to be truets of rimic^ visitors in Alvxiou, 
but. if ao* neither of these casual l i jeji I orations gocina to have 
followed up any mots than th© rjrcurnnavigiitson of Africa 
by I he CorthngEnuuia or the early visits of th& NorUuntai to 
America were followed up. There an* nlso p myh Mr. Vogim, 
t'hiinw rook carvings in New Zeal.md and N>iv InJifomm ft 
(le^jds something snore than tiidmdijiLl g^niu.^ and unsupported 
enterprise for a discovery te Lo ace tired ftn the oomrintnlty and 
so fructify into e^UibiiHhctf anil n&alile lajowk-dgo. The com¬ 
munity itself must be ready. 

Tiiere waa f indeed, as much isolated otocrvutimi, ingenuity, 
and invention in China he k any pjirt nf the world- The Chinese 
knew of gunpowder in the sixth century, they need $pol and 
pw heating locally centuries before these things u «to u^.-l in 
rheir bridgedinildmg, their hydraulic engineering were 
admirable; the: kiiuwtalgt- of UHtteriub Mtown in their enamel 
and lacquer ware w very great. Why did they never org?mig& 
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tikr «-f record and co a km In inquiry that ha* c i v^n 

die world muijiim apteuns f Arid why, in f|iito of Uitir generrd 
trainim: in good mriimooi and did intellectual 

rduL-aliun never soak down into the general rauifs of the popula¬ 
tion 1 Why am tin mMseg of Otiknuh today* and why have they 
always hrem in *pito of an eioeptiunullv high tfcvd of nat.und 
ixUelii^ETnco, illiterate! 

It ia o uste g m rr to meet sunh questions with rather pin ti fro 
dbimi* aniiwt^a. We in told that the Chinaman ir- the moat 
oonaervJiiivi? of human lyings, that, in mnt.riL.it with Urn Eutofn.TJi 
races* his mind h l wished round fcuwtutb the poet* that he k 
the willing ft lave ot etiqoettc and pn^edeni to a tl«grot’ ineon- 
eeivmlile to Western minds, Me h represented a* Imving a 
mentality bo distinct. that oita miilo uloiogffl expect m Bnd u 
difference in tafefn structure to ex a data It. The appeal:* of 
Omfnohm to the wisdom of rh© ancients are always quoted to 
clinch thb Fua&ugtion. 

ff, however, vo examine thir Rmcrulisation more ctoeHv. 
ft di^RilWK into thin air, Ttat piqu-finr mtdhtaf mil iniimtivv r 
the litk f il unti rpriie e hs- erpiTainitfUiiJ tlir-jK^itinn tL'i k 
supposed to dutrai'tense iSn- W^tvru mind, h- itianifesi in the 
hirdary of that mind only during vmnia pbiLM^ ami under 
exceptional otammstonw*- Fur the n^i, the tom world 
displays it-^rjl/ tin trtiMotiiiJ end eonservattve as Chirm. Anti, 
on the other hand, the Cl lines© mind boa, under conditions of 
stimuli™, shown itself quite aa inveniiro a ml versatile m= the 
f^utopotui. and the very land red mind t'ven more so. 

For. rake the oa^e of the Cretiks* tlir wholr s$a mg of their mutual 
vigour fall* into die p riod hetiwn the -ixth century B,Q r and 
tltr dmy of the Alexandrian Muslim andbr the Into l J to!nrn^ 
in th* Mwimd century m . There were Cmkh heft-re that time 
iced Qrcokn stave, but it history of a thcm-iund year* of the 

Ryj:ki i h" Empire diowcd liu- He] Fide world at h r.. in* 

tdlectmilly stsmifiM as China Then wt haw rdremjy drawn 
altoJitloo to the comparative nmrility of Lhu Italian ini in I during 
the Roman period, and its abundant fertility *inoo tiiu Fton n ih- 
ani ice' of lenming Hit* English mind again hud n phasii of 
brightness in (hr seventh atHi cjchi pontuffn, nod it did tint 
slum- Hgnin tmtii thr fifc*ciith Aunm, f-bn mimi oi ihe ArJkhs, 
pre ehrtil fKt^-.ntiy L(jiJ. hldtif'i on I lit.- a star fur Jmlt a rloien 
getter,.tiiun- sifter tlm nftp*faran« of USuin. hnviog never achkvetl 
nuythin^ >f |ni{vrrtAiiei> or tincu. Ou Uio other hand, 

tllcrv wa* nlujiyn jl grt'it dr.-vl of ttultmti invetitivt-ncJA mi 
t hitut, mmI the progre^ of (,!|iine»e ad witnt 1 ^^ m . w tnoto- 
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Tnpntfl vigomuj imumlicio*. Wp ezKggentfa the reverence 
ot the ChicoB for their fat hors; fmmnidtt mu) a {nr rnmniotitr 
•nun 1 among the thinoss eui|KrOfs than it irte even amnttg 
the nf Persia, Uuirovtir, them Imre been a? vend 

JiberaJivjttjj movements tu China, tsgveml rcenrdt-d strut: tjlfs 
again At the "anient ways." 

It has already been *u£”v.'Oe<l that phases of rtjnl iutdlctmial 
prt.ifft-i-- in am «tnniunity mumi t<. tie connected with l ho 
existence of i detached etnas of men, wnfficiiintlr frets not to 
he obliged tail or worry exfuuiativtly ntxiul mundane n'-eda, 
nnd not rich and imutdiii enough to be rempted into exir; va' 
gnnce» of hist, display, or cruelty. They must ]mv<i a fftinr uf 
femirity, but riot a uouocrt of superiority. This olass, we have 
further indntt&tnd, must be able to talk freely and comsiBEiciite 
It must not Iks w-itchcd for liere^y or persecuted fur 
any idtw it- Utny expreso. Jtvuclt a hjijipy 'trite of aittnre (jernuulv 
prevailed in Clreece during its best day*. A class of intelligent, 
fiui gentlefolk b, inili-cil, avidi-m in hid. mV * hajrerrr there 
is a record of bold philosophy or e&cljve MwnHfio advances. 

In the Jays of Titng and Sung an ? .Ming -Imre rutibt huv® 
been an abtludanco of pleasantly oirouniutynced people in l 'hjiia, 
of just the class that supplied most of the young men of the 
Academy a! Athnus. or the bright tntoUigancea of ItcEmoasiriLa 
Ffcaly, rjr the mean bom of the Ijondou Royal Kociciv, that 
mo tJrnr'Society uf mot Jem seienco; utid yet Chins did not pro- 
dnw in l brae period* of opportunity any snuli large beginnings 
of feciirdcd ami analysed fact. 

If we n-jiH i the idea that then 1 is some profound racial 
liiflcreuce U tw «m China and tile West which makes iht Cfdnmo 
by nature eom.-rvntivn and the Wed by nature Japp revive, 
then wc are forced to look for tin* operating cause uf thi‘ difference 
hi p repress! voiiess in some other dircclJon, MntjV peapk are 
disposed to find that ogiornting rouse, which him, in spile uf her 
original advantages, rctnrdnd China so greatly during the lust 
four or five oenttlrie*. in the imprisonment of the Chinese mind 
in a ncrijit mid in mi idiom of thought so elaborate and so difficult 
that tits mental energy of the country ban Ihwti largely consumed 
in acquiring it, This view duaervea cannikin tirm. 

Wo have already given an account of lie jwuuiiantifts of 
Chiiicso writing anil ui the Chinese IfliLgruiyc, The .btpartu^ 
writing is derived front the < 'lunc.sG, ajij uaijKuta of a mure 
rapidly written system of fur mu. A great number of thrse 
forma are ideograms taken over item the CIiumb© and used 
exactly as tile Chinese ideograms trtr used, hue also a number 
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tit rigtt* are used to expires HrlUbtai; thera ia a Japans**iyllulmry 
after tbs fashion of I>isj flumuriutt sylhLbojy we L. * • h seiibhd in 
on earlier chapter, The Jti purity writing f<- riming a i:flimsy 
riVAii-nfe a* ilttmay as cuneiioriii, iliou'di nciL ^ clumsy as Chines: 
and there 1ms been a iomuDl in Japan to adopt a Westora 
Alphabet. Hor&a long ago went n *tep further and developed 
u trier ulph=ihet from the saruu (Thinesfr origins. 

With these exeeptiom all the great writing system* now m 
a#e in this world ftro based on Hit* Mediterranean alphabeta. ami 
are bey mid comparison; more easily learnt and mastered than 
tim Chinese. This meant that while! other people* Irani merely 
li comparatively simple -tmiglitforward method nf getting down 
the liiiyEfuagc uiO* h hicls they vie familiar. the C hina man has 
to miflti r a great multitude nf trfimplt'x word-nigoji and word" 
groups. lie must not simply learn the signs, but the established 
grouping nf those signs, to present various meanings. Ho must 
familiarize himself. Lhfirefort\ with a uumber rtf exemplary Clascal 
Worts. Consequent k. in Chinn, while yon will find great nrnn! wxs 
of penpl* who know the fignifiruTice of certain frequent and 
fmmlhr diuractci*. yon discover only a few whrw knowledge 
fa sutHcientiy extensive to grasp Lite meaning nf & nrwspEtper 
paragraph, and hM il fewer who cart read any etilirlefy of intention 
dirs line iilsadrt* of meaning. In a lesser degree this is true also 
nf Japan. No doubt European reader.n. especially of sudi word- 
rich unsystematic languages m English or Htfsgmn, vary greatly 
among them wives in regard to du: extent of books they can 
undenstuml and bow far they lindenHand them; thoir power 
rarity according to thoir vocabularies; but the eorrespoiiding 
kveb of understanding among the CJiinese represent i far 
greater expeaditun: of time and liihfinr upon their Attatmne&t. 
A Duuidurin’f education in Chinn is, mainly, learn a tig to read. 

And it in ay be that thv conaeqiienl pm e^upuiinn of the 
educated class during its most Ausecptihk v-miv njfciii the Chine ^ 
villi'* gave it a bras in favour of this learning upon 

which it hud spent $o much tbm and energy, Few men who 
have tailed to hnijd up any system of know ledge in their minds 
will willingly soup ii in favour of something strange and new* 
This disposition is a? ahnracterfatiij of die West of rhe East, 
it te -shown as mtttkedly by the scholar* nf the British and 
American tmurmitiea aa by any Chinese nmntkrin»; and the 
British at tJm present time, in spit* of the great and manifest 
advantage in |K-ptdiir education mid nMinml pnqjngntadn the 
tdinngv wunld give them, refu-tfl w mjike any mow F ram their 
ptfcaen* barbaric Ofthogmphy towantL it phonetic alphabet and 
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spelling. Dm* peculiarities eif the Chinese script, and the ednca- 
ti'ocuiE system anting out of Lb at script, uuisl have acted .sh¬ 
elter age ae an invincible filter that favoured tire plastic arid 
scholarly mind os against the restive and originating type, and! 
kept i.Ijl" latter out. of positions of influence and authority* There 
is much ibtt it plausible in this explanation. 

It wa- not. however, until the comparatively recent Ming 
dynasty that tin' classical examine bn .-y-Ucn was establish ck! 
in its full severity. The Mini; dynasty (1333-1844) was n 
patriotic and conservative dynasty, resuming possession of China 
after the rule of th L Atougaia. The fust of the Wing emperors, 
friiya Air, L. \ . Chen, when he reorganized the examine! inn 
system upon more exacting lines, said: "Thh will bring aJl 
tJu* intellertuak of the world into my trap,*' The "Five CW-k;* 
ami the Four Hook.''' have ini prisoned the mine] of Chinn. By 
the time « man hits toiled through these Iris system of values is 
“• rfgM tutd incurable art that of » classical wholar at Oxford. 

There have been several attempts ro simplify tbe Chinese 
writing and to adopt an nlphalk-tical aystem, In the earh 
days of Buddhism in China, when there was aeauridLTiibJe amount 
of translation from Sanscrit, Indian influences cairn- near to 
■icbit-riiiit this end; two Chinese! alphabets were, indev ■], invented, 
lt) d ««* had some little use. But what hindered the general 
adoption of these, and what stands in the wav of anv phonetic 
.\vsrem of Chinese writing To-day, i- thin, that'while the literary 
script and phraseology is the same from one and of China to 
the other, the spoken language of the common people, both m 
prtmunciaLiiui tmd in it,- familiar idioms, varies so widely that 
men from one province may bi- incamprehansibhi to men from 
another. There is. however, a "standard Chinese," a rather 
iwokish spoken idiom, which is gene rally understood by educated 
people, and it ts upon the possibility of applying an alphabetical 
system of writing to this standard CSrinesf! that flu: hopes , f 
luany modern educational reformers in China are based at the 
pttseitt time, A Chinese alphabet has been formed; it is taught 
ill the common schools, and newspapers and pjunpiiti'rs :ire issued 
in ifc. And t he rigid oxninmat insi system th&t kiilcdcjlintd leetua| 
initiative im& d&d^roycd, 

Then? baa also beau a oanaidem'ble siinjilifit-iTirjn in the 
direction of introducing spoken idioms into written Chinese. 
This makes for naan and lucidity; even in Lite old ctiaraetors, 
such Chinese is more easily mad and wriuvu. and it U far better 
adapted than, classical Chinese to the n eta is of modem lilerarv 
expression. 
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Btrt there may ht^ other causey a ho* that kepi Cl thru hum 
pishing ffrraard to this definite hfttdrrdiip t.i? fuankint]- The 
very AUGoeaA and early prosperity und general contentment 
of Chin* in th" p L-it liAVir worked to justify tlx that land 

ail the mat tiral seif^mpiacse^y and oonscrvatjem of uur species* 
No animal :.irj(.-'l change when ita conditions are ^goocL enough -l 
lor present survival And in thte Umtier mad is still rui iwuliud 
Until iha nineteenth cautuiy, for more than two tktjiisimd ;■ cm*. 
then 1 Wild little in the history nf Chinn that could cause any 
&OFiouf; double in the mind of a (liin&mtfiij of the serumd nipcrifirity 
nf hi’ own civilisation to that of the rest of tbS world, and there 
wm li.r rtijL-Jim appure&i, thmufnfi&t faiF any alfer itiom China 
produced ii profibduii of beautiful wft. some ^(llghiful p<*vtry. 

rig cookery, and thmUJt&di of i milium* M gkrtritigfy 
pie iMaiit iivfL- genu ration after generation* It wa& nod te a 
■ umiixr af iiLLidJ properties; *11 hand* are wanted, and can 
bt_- ubarbed in old uhce&truJ agricultural jobs. Moreover* there 
Ufa outlets for expansive forces, T<> the north and weal tlsore is 
ml] gre&t room for itlcmenta Nothing has occurred, tbrTvh.nv, 
no intonao internal tension, to break up the putri 11 x 0)13 i Chinese 
family ehm which marries its song nt un early esse and retain* 
them hi home before they achieve ecnonumitt miir pern d eace, So 
that China went r>n age by age, mid «-t.iil guca cm, without iuiy such 
goiteml turn* lorn, sorvjtuiln, mdiguitv. \nd misery m underlay 
the rule* ct the rick in the Homan Ei.-pirc. mid led at last to ik 
cnUitjHti There wtt* iimch poverty, mmh dteecintent, but it 
wm not mnsaed uprooted poverty. it was not a necessary popular 
disciinti jit_ After every eonvuLion* lifter every di« aster jKjpu- 
Intion recovered; the urmtmU hiajed- Fur n thousand yiars 
the Chinese system though it creaked and swayed at 
seemed proof against decay. Dynastic changes them were P 
re hell inns. phase* nf disunter,. fnmiae:*. penitences; two grear 
ki melons that m*t foreign dynasties upon tlv t hmnc of the Son 
.-f [fettren, hut no such shock as to rev«diiibni?.e thesi order of 
the daily round, The emperors and dymstk^ might come 
Aiul go; the EriundarisiH, the examination tliv aluEinofi* mid the 
traditions and hi-Luttial Life remained. Fn m Lite il.iy? o! the 
T ang dynasty nnurm!. thnugh Cliinease eivilizruiuEi spread tflowly 
sl]i 3 steadily into Ann um., into Cruohodiii, into Siam,, intu Tibet - 
into Nepal. Korea. Mcmgolin and Mendiurm, there it little more 
than gecsgraphieitl progress to recon! ‘I'he Qiinese of t he sefvsnth 
century a.jj tvere in uti ivf civilised u people aa they 

frere a thousand years later. 
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Earli/ Vhi nest Art, 

Hors tony, jwrhnps, malm n remark or so nbont the art 
““Mteotui* of China during Urn period nl the linn and 
tftiic and the intervening clytuutfea. For n-.iatjna that Wf - 4 re 
•Itnit unable to analysts the Chinoae have thnljt preferred ihe 
me of titular and brick to that or atom* in building Yet there 
k plentiful good building-stone to be found in cStu. Harrllv 
any ruin*. .1 nd no buiMings apart from the Groat Wall, earlier 
Ilian the eleventh century a»d aro known to Mat orv. But 



pictures arid recante testify to 11 Jong trolitine going back fo the 
Is’in dynasty or earlier. 

Tin; earliest forma of building derived directly from the 
Mongol tent. Tlio main feature is tin? gnat roof.' which ttrny 
b<* double or triple and with carved and lacquered woodwork. 
The roof itself may be covered with gi&zud and brilliantly colutm-d 
tih s Generally, building; are of one story, spreading horiaon- 
tiilJy. A frequent feature ui Chinese design is the honorific 
archway. Bridges of stone abound, and some arc verv boantifuL 
Hii- heavcii'piinting pagoda is n third type <jf erection, and 
thw am) terrace* mid Italian rcdiiqp complete the general 
scliuinc of Chinee* buildings, This Was the architect and land* 
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scape of China at the beginning of the- Christian ora, and E*> it 
rcciudns: w this dny\ The pagndr; is said, perhaps mcorreci ly, 
to be due to Indian Buddhist initiatives, ime! to be the Chine?? 
equivalent of tins Indian monumental xiitpa. 

Th< j ^fime Indifference to enduring materials affects our know- 
ledge ->f Chines plaatkr art before the Hun dynasty- Almtkst 
the only except if m is hm&o- We Enow of bronze jam and figures 
of the Chow mid even tin* Sliang dynasties. They are so skilfully 
and I dutifully done that they imply the contemporary MfBtcnce 

cl n whole world of sympjiUietio producfinjis 11ml haw m>w 
perldlied It is oidy with the Him dynasty and after the 
commencement of tlic Chrietim ora that we come to a phase 
cl Chinese life that hns left many vesligea in any other material. 

Fainting, we ace told, was the essential an of China, and very 
lieantifnl work waa already being done in the Han period, Ku 
ILii-Ckih (fourth century A.n.J iff named as one of the great 
Chinese ntesiexl of the hrnsdi. Some of hb work sumvKi, and 
it shows a maturity and mastery Thrti indicate an already well- 
g®E*ilj]mkcd school. The Chinese painting b Lur aria Id v wjtter- 
coliati*; in the place of great frescoes wt* find picturci- on silk 
and j^aper, and it differs from Western work in dbpfay&g a 
positive dislike for the representation of relief- It is fiat, atmo¬ 
spheric, delicate, and it deals far more with landscape ami lnte 
with the dose reptescnUtion of the human body. The Tang 
dynasty mark? what many critics consider to be the supreme 
period of CMneet! painting. 

Chines^ sculpture by no means kept pace with Chinese 
pictorial art. and is hardly to mentioned beside European 
™,rk t but on the other bund Chinese pottery h pre-eminent. 
Tin* Chinese fired thdr pottery at much highe r irmi^n.i ■: - 
than iJui Western world, and produced {mrcclain and imuqimlhd 
gliizcs by the end of the Tang period. The Han [lottery woe 
already very hard and fine. Great mimbeni of ginned earthen- 
wiu i r. iigitrea of attendants, horsey camels and so forth, dnCug 
from the Tang period, are now in European homes and coXLeOtkmS^ 
llicy came out of graves, and they were trot into theso graves 
in lien of the/ butcbeserl slaves and animciv oi a more barbaric 
}Kk5t< Those gm-veside massacres, to provide the departed 
Mongol chieftain with service and beasts of burden in the land 
of slindea, went on in Chin* until the ^vonfch or sixth century 
h i: Then images werr substituted. The Hutu in the tim>- of 
Alt'!Lt still observed the Ancient custom nf a real slaughter but 
it bad been extinct in Egypt bob the earliest dynasties a nil 
had already given place Uicre to the funeral images. 
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Tht Travels of Fvti;i Charting. 

In 829, ths year jftar the arrival of MulMumnd’} envovs it 
C’lmtflif and thirty odd years after tbc landing of Pope Gregory's 
missionaries in England, a certain learned and devout Buddhist 
nnuieil 'l uiin Cbwnng, or ua some authorities prefer to spell it 
Hiaen-Tsbmg, started out from Sianfu (Signan), TnBteimg* B 
capital. upon ii great joumey to India. He was away sixteen 
years; be returned in (Ha, ami be wrote m account of hie travels 
which is treasured as ft Chinese dn-dc. One or two joints 
about Ms experience arc to be noted here hfcimne thtir contribute 
to our general review of the Mate of (be world in the seventh 
century a.d. 

\ uan Chwang was as eager for marvels and as credulous as 
Herodotus, and without the bitter writers rijio sense of history; 
fi- could never pus* a monument or rain without learning some 
fabulous story about it. Chinese ideas of the dignity ot litera¬ 
ture perhaps prevented liim from telling us much detail of how 
he travailed, who were his attendants, how he was lodged, or 
wln.it he ate and how lie paid hii exjwnsea—details precious to 
the historian; nevertheless, he gives us a series of illuminating 
flaalifet upon China, Central Asia, and India in the period now 
nutter consideration. 

His journey was an enormous one. Re went mu! rami! back 
<*y ' VU _V of the Pamirs, He went by the Hurtht-ra route, 
thf S 't-serl of Gobi, passing along the eon! hern slopes uf tilt 
Thitn Slum, skirting the great deep blue lake of Isaik Kid, and 
cm‘ to Taslikend and Samarkand, and then more or lees hi the 
footsteps of Alexander the Great southward to the Khyber Pass 
and Peshawar, Hi* returned by the southern route, crossing 
the Pi min- from Afghanis tun to Kashgar, and so along the 
Lite of retreat the Sfuelt-l’lii Itad follimpl in the reverse direction 
seven centuries before, and by Yarkand, along the elopes of the 
Eticn Lun, to rejoin bis former route near the desert end of 
tin' 11 rest-11 ij,ll. Each rout:’ involved Home Jjurd nicunUiiin ring. 
His journevings in India are uiitriRUMtble; he was there fourteen 
years, and he went all over the peninsula fmm Nepal lu Ceylon, 

At tbit time there was an imperial edict forbidding foreign 
travel, so that 1 uan Chwang started from Siaii-fu like an escaping 
criminal. 1 here was a pursuit to prevent him carrying out 
bis project. Haw he bought from a strange greybeard a lean 
red coloured ln:r*e that knew the desert paths, how be dodged 
a frontier guard-house with the help of a 11 foreign person" who 
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mode him el bridge of brushwood lower dovm the river. how hr 
crossed the dc i-rt guide lI by tile bant-* of men olid outlie, bow 
he anw ii mirage, and how tw ice be narrowly escaped being shot 
by arrows he waa girling water near the wntch-tower- 

Dn tbv desert track, the raider will hud in the Life* Ho lost 
his way in the Insert of Gobi, and fur four night# and hve day* 
he had no water; when h± was iu the mountains among l he 
gln^itif^, twelve ol Ilia party wera frozen id deuth, All tills ie 
in the ii/e; he bells little of it hi his own account of bin r.ravejs. 

Ho ehowi ub the Turks* this nea r development of the Him 
tradition, in po&ee&Biun not only of wibixr ra nmi Turkestan, but 
all ulong tiie north -Tm route, lie mentions many mUr? hud 
coosldenible cultivation. Ho ^ cutcrtumcd by v-orirum nsli 

of or more or nominally t rihut;Lrir£ to Chinn, and 
aiming dtlkcr^ by the Kimi of the Tud^. a magnificent person 
in given v*Uji, with his lung hsir tied with silk- 

"Thu gold onibroidery of this grand tent ithou* with >j 
rbiazliiig Bpb>ndotir; tlio minister h of the presence in attendance 
Bfll on mai s in lung rows on either side, nil J rested in njii^iJLllceiil 
btoeode robes, whjL the rest of tin; retinue on duty btood behind. 
You »\w liinb although it ™ a case of a frontier ruler, yet there 
wiv9 nn air of distinction and elegance* The Kl ciei lmuiib cut 
from hr* tent about thirty paoce tq mmt Yuan Chining. who, 
filte r ti roimeoua fgRtttsdg, entered the E.eht* „ * . After a abort 
it iterv ill envoys frnin China and Ivau-dmng were- admitted and 
pit^cnu-d their despatch^ anti cirdentiaF, which the Khan 
jk niMtl. I!a WJW much dated, and caiu«id the envoys to be 
--u(od then ho ordered wine and muaiu fur kmi-HJ and thnni 
ami grttiie-ftyrup for the pilgrim. Hereupon dl pledged each 
other, ;Liul the filling and draining of the winBtajpe niaiii- a din 
mid imafb, while the minglKi music of various rnstruniejitH 
rose loud: although the air^ were the [H.puhir ;?trainaof ior-oyncr^, 
yet they pleased the senses and os hi lam ted the mental fncultiea 
After a lit tic, plies cjf roa&tc<I bed and mutton Were s/ rved for 
the oihcrw, md lawful food, aiu;h ait uake-3, tniIF candy. honey, 
and gmfies, for the fijljprtuu After the cnurtalnnjeut, grajwiv 
syrup ugnin served, mid the Khan invited Yuan Ckwang 
Ur irafimvc the c coition, wheruLijion the pilgrim expounded ilia 
doctrane- of the ten virtues, companion (or who sal life, anal 
the iKintmitai* and tmuncii.'nt.hm. Tbo Khan, raising Uy handa, 
ixiwtrd. :uid gladiy believed and accepted the teach in ^ ” 

Yuan fJhwang^ account of Samarkand is of ti large ami 
pto?porous city, “a great commensal ejitrcpot^ i,]^ country 
ftbu&it it ^cry fertile, al>ninidiiig in tnee* and howciu and yield- 
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log many fine horses. Its iiiluhitatiU skilful craftsmen, 

snitt' - ! ii n*I energy tic," At fclmt time, tve must remember, 
wa« hardly such a thing a? ti town fn Anglo-Saxon England. 

A- Ins namt lmr; approached his experiences in India, however, 
ihi* pimib and topriied pilgrim in Yuan Oiwang got the better 
of the traveller, arid the bock hewmes omgcsied with munatmus 
stoniN of inemUkh; mirar.lcs. XevertMVes, vtt an Im¬ 
pression cl houses, clothing itntl the like, closelv resembling 
those of (lie India of to-day. Then, u now, the lutk'idfj^copjo 
variety of un Indian rrewd contrasted with thn blur uniformity 
of r he mult it mi:- in China. In the lime of Buddha it f P doubtful 
if there were rending and writing its India; now roading md 
writing wen? [nite common ncoompkdinisntH. Yuan (. 'furang 
Sj v, “* «ri int^r-wling account of n great Buddhist university at 
Nalim'he. *1im- ruins hsw quite rw>Tnlly I«?en discovered mid 
excavated. N.dimrfa And l.ixilla seem to have h*on conBid«r:ih|.! 
educati-mu] tfiittfr ns early tin the o|iening of thr echooU of 
ris. He lieu rioted |he ca™ at A junta of which wt- have 
told The caste system Yuan I. Jibing found hilly cstahluihof 
in spite of Buddha, and the Brahmin* were now altogether in 
the 'iscandant He inmes the four main ea^U-s we June men¬ 
tioned. hnt. Ids account of their fundttara Is rn-thw diiTorenl. 
The fciidms, he says, were the tillers of the sod, Indiun writers 
"*Y thin their fnnrtion Wnr- to wait upon the ’* twice ■ bom '* 
castes above rJitm, 

But, as wt' Iuive already intimated, Yuan Qtwang'a account 
of ludiim realities 1 m mvamped by his accumulation of legends 
ami pious inventions. Fur then be had come, and In these 
he rejoiced. The rest, tie we shall was a teak that had been 
set him. The faith of Buddha, wliich in the days of Afcuka, mu! 
even an lute as KsokUn, was still pure enough to be ri noble 
inspiration, we now discover absolutely lost hi a wildt-mues of 
preposterous rubbish, a philosophy of endless Buddhas, talcs 
of manifestations and marvels like n Christmas pantomime, 
mirnculons conceptions by six-ttreked elephants, charitable 
princes giving themselves up to he e-iten by starving tignaarc, 
temples built over h sacred nail [Hiring, and the like, IVe 
cannot give suoh -stories here; if dn- reader likes that sort of 
thing, he must go to the publications f the Royal Asiatic SiK-iotj 
or tiro India Society, where he will find a delirium of such inuigiim- 
tiofH, And in competition with this BudiiLhsm, intellectually 
undermined oa it now was and smothered in glhlod decoration, 
Rr:di min fern was everywhere gaming ground again, as Yuan 
litfvang notes with regret. 
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Siih by siH with these evidences of si vs^t mtatlcatiuil decay 
In iutliu. we may note- the repeated appearance in Yuan ('bwang't 
nnmuivc of ruined imd doaerted cities Mnr-h of i he- country 
wiic tfiill ?rn jleriog from the ravages id fhe Gphtlmiites and the 
ctm sequent discudgns* Again ami again we find «nuih passages 
at- tilts: "He went north-mu t through a yn u. forest. the road 
lining * narrow, dangerous path, with wild buJlukt and wild 
elephants r and robbers mui hunters always in wait to kill 
travellers, and emerging from the forest he reached the country 
of EtiU4tuh-aa4ra4o [Kusmagara), The city wails wen? in rising, 
and the town# smri villages were desert or! The brick foundations 
of the 'old city (that b. the dry which had been the capital) 
wen- above ten fi in circuit; then/ were very few inhabitants. the 
interior of the city being a wild waata-" Thb ram wn4, however, 
by rni means umveranJ; there is at- least an much mention of 
crowded cities and villages and busy cultivation*. 

The Li/e tells of many hardships u|K>n the return journey; 
be fell among robbera; the great elephant that was carrying 
the bulb of his? postfeestafti wm drowned: ho had much difiiridty 
in get ling fresh transport. Herr we cannot deal with the*** 
ftdTtnfcurtH. 

L Lie return of Yuan Chwnng to Bliui-fu, the Chinese capital, 
was, we gather, a triumph. Advance couriers must have told 
of lib: comm# There was a public holiday; the ,*tre«ts were 
deconited by gay banner? and made glnd with nuu-io. Ho Wlis 
escorted into ihe city with ■- t jiomp and ceremony Twenty 
horses were needed tt* carry the spoils of his travels; ho hud 
brought with him hundred* uf Buddhist bonks written in Sanscrit,, 
and made of r.riturned brave* of palm imd birch bark strung 
together in layers; he hiul nmny images grant and snudi of 
Buddha, in gold, ailver s crystal, and eAtuha-woud; ho bad holy 
pklun*?. and no fewer than one hundred and fifty wcll* 
aril Joint ica led true relics of Buddha, Yuim Chwang was pra- 
Eeutod to the emperor, who treated him ut> a personal frfeqch 
took him into the palace, and questioned him day by <hiy about 
the wonders* al these strange Sands in which ho had stayed so 
Jong. But while the empt-rur u&kwl about India, tin; pilgrim 
was dbpafied only to talk about BmhliiiGm* 

The Tfiii -'|uent liktaty of Yuan Chwaug contains two 
incident*-- that throw light upon thr mental working? of tiiis 
great monarch. Tai-tKUDg* who woa probably quite aa much 
a MosJl'iu 03 he yrm a I'hristian or a HuddhiaL The trouble 
about all religious specialists is that, they know too much about' 
their own religion <nd how it rLitTra from others; the advantage. 
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tir disadvantage, „>f sat-h erefrim- states in mi m T il-wiCf: and 
^ •f'liftsnbin: the Grau i- th-it Uioj know . nj|||.m 11 "i - j:r t* i- 

nr *n<vh murtcre. Evjdndy tlw? fundamental go...! t ,f ..jl <[,, 
retfddti- to Txii-tHiiiiff to tw rminh the eh.it- fiindrtiiuiU^I 

good- Si ■ it wl> natural to him to propose that Vuan Cliwnnc 
tdinul.] f.ow give tip tin- relit: irHit* lit.- anil came into hi» foreign 
o01c» r a proposal that Yuan Chwmig would not entertain for u 
monir.nl Thu emperor then in-istwl at Ji-iiat upon a writtem 
account of the travels., and so grit thin ciaask we treasure. And 
dually Tai-teung proposed to this highly «titrated BuihlhiM 
that be shonM new noc liifl knowledge of Sanscrit in tnuulating 
the work* flf the great i ’fiinc* teacher, Lao Tse, so &a to make 
them available for Indian readers. 

It seemed. no dnnlit, to the crnpfTor a fair return and 
a useful verviiri' to the fundamental good that lies betir-iun 
nil religions, Ou the whole, hr thought L... Tmi might very 
well rank wjE.li or even a little above Buddha, and, thflMdnrc, 
Thtif il !m- work wan put before the Brahmins, they would receive 
iE gladly In much the siime spirit ^nstautine the fljvat hud 
huic hi? iir.Tin.st to make Ann* anti ,-Uh mantis settle down 
tun tea My together. But naturally rnoiigli thin Eiiggcatinn was 
repttb"E by Yuan Chwaug. Hr- retired to » mom-mu- ft, and 
spent the rest of hi* years tmn.dnt.ing as much m lie could of 
thv Buddhist literature he had brought with him i n t o l If gam 
Chinese writing. 
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| 1. A r n h id before M aha mn ind. 

5 1 Life of Muhammad la iht 
Uojita . 

5 3. Muhammad hcarnr* a 
fighting ProjthH. 
s i. The Tmchingt of f ditto. 

| 6 . The f 'nlipks Abu Bekrund 

Omar, 

l-i 

We have already described how in a.i>. A2S the courts of HeraniJus, 
of Knviidli. and of Tni-tenag won? visited hjr Arab unvnjs n:m 
Er<»m ft ofrliiin Muhammad, "The Propi"! of God. thu small 
trading town tif Medina in Arabia. We must tdl now who this 
prophet was win* iiml among the nomadt- ami traders of 

the Arabian der--rt* 

From tiniu iniuitmonai Arabia, except for the fertile. 1 strip >jf 
I fir Yemen to the south, had been a hind of nomads, the head¬ 
quarters and land of origin of the Sonxitxo peoples. From Ami'in 
aI various times wave# oi these nomads bad drifted north , nfist, 
end vest into the early civiliaatiors of Egypt, the MetUterraUjeaTi 
eoa.-L and Mesopotamia. We have an ter I in this history how the 
Sumerians were swamped and DVetcomo by Bitch Smuitie wiivesj 
how the Semitic PhcamoianH fad Canmndtoe t-stuhiidied tbem- 
«dv«s a Jfinc the eastern stances of the M litem uiim, L«»w Sr 11 itie 
people hai l adopted a settled life in U ti-yIonia uid Assyria, how 
ths Hvltsoa eonipniml Egypt, how the Arunieans e sfc alilifl hftd 
< v« in Syria with Damaseua as their enpila.1, urn) flow 

tiie, 11' brows snu'tiiilly conquered their 'Promised Lainl ' At 
»rtbe unknown date the Chaldeans drifted in from Eastern 
Arabia and settled in the old Southern Sumerian lunik. With 
each invasion first this find then that section of the Semitic 
peoples comes into history, lint ' itch of etich swn ridings still 
havre a tribal nucleus behind to supply fresh invasions in • fie 
future. 
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TIjo history of the more highly organised wajnrafl of the 
borsi and iron period, the empire yf mud* ami writing, show* 
Anibb thrust like a we<lge between Egypt, Pnlajtme, atid the 
Euphratoi-Tigris country, and still & reservoir of nomadic tribes 
who raid and trade and exact tribute for Lho immunity and 
protection of caravans, lliere are temporary and tliimv sub* 
IngaiilHtfl. Egypt, Persia, iJacodonin, Borne, Syria/ Con- 
sluntinupfe. ami again Persia, claim acme unreal suzerainty in 
turn over Arabia, prufe&a some- unsubstantial protection. titular 
Trajrvu then? wao a Human province of "Arabia,” which included 
the 1 lit n fertile region of the Haunut ami extended ai fur as 
Ptnrn. Xow and then some Arab ohk-f -ind Id. trading city 
rifles to rerm>qmry splendour. Sue! wua that Otfetmthiu nf 
Palmyra, whose brief career We have noted; and ami tier aiich 
transitory (!■ *rt city whose ruins still afitonMi the traveller 
was Baalbek. 

Jitter the destruction of Palmyra, tie desert Arabs began 
to be «jK)kHO of iu till!' Roman and Persia r, rfioonts tu= Ssrsotna. 

In si]i’ [imc of ( Jiftiross EX, Persia dtiiiivu a certain ascendancv 
over Arabia, and maintained uDlcbls and tax odhr-ftore in the 
\< j !i!i'n. Before that time the Ye men had in’iai under the rule 
of the Abyssinian Christian* for some yearn, and before that 
for seven centuries it had hud native prince* prefer mg. he it 
noted, (lip Jewish faith. 

Until the opening of the seventh century i,n. there were 
no vigils of any unwanted or dangerous energy in the Arabian 
dew re.-. I'iiu life of the country v«s going on ua it bad i/oun 
mi for long generation-;. Wherever there were fertile patches— 
Wherever, that i*. there whs a spring or n well—* scanty 
agricultural population Mihuisted. living in walled towns, milled 
been use -A the Bedouin who wandered with tlidr cheep, cattle 
and horses over the desert. Upon the main earn van routes 
the chief towns ruse to a certain acoond-mte prosperity, and 
foremost among them wore Medina and Mecca. Iu Uiu beginning 
of the seventh century Medina was a town of about 15,000 
inhabit ante nil told; Mecca may have had £0,l)IH) or 36,000. 
Mr-dtri.. was a comparatively wiifJ-watertd town, with abundant 
date groves; its inhabitant* were Yemenites, from the fertile 
burn! t«i the >-u(h. Mecca was .i town ol a different character, 
built about -i spring uf water with a bitter ta=te, and inhabited 
by recently titled Bedouin. 

Mecca was not merely u< !f primarily a trading centre, it wo* 
a place of pilgrimage, Among the Arab tribes there had hi tig 
existed a sort of Atuplliciyony centring upon. Mecca and certain 
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tb- r thrrc werr months of mi«! to war itml bknjd 

H ilda, and cieatum* cif prolylirrn and hospitality for tilt? pilgrim* 
hi addition there had grown up an Olympic clement in these 
gatherings; the Araba wore dj&aov^ing [Kj&sHIHk* of beauty 
Ui t iiuir and tilt re were mutation* of wur poetry und 



tnvi? songa. The sheiks of the LriK*. under a "king of the poets, 1 * 
nat in jtidgimtii and awarded prince; the priztr song* were snug 
through id I Ambit* 

The Kaabn. ihe moetuanr at Meeca, waw nf very undent 
dnto. It wil* a small jqiiiwu temple of blade Atones which find 
fur ita earner stone a meteorite. This meteorite wa? regarded 
,is a gocl r and nil the tittle tribal gods of Arabia w&ro tinder Ida 
protection, I1»fi parmammfc iohabhojit^ of Mecca were n trite 
of Bedouin who hud seized thi* temple and constituted themselves 
its guardians; To them there came m the months of truce a 
great voncmitm of people, who marched about the Kaaba 
ceremonially, bowed themselves, and kh^d the atone, imd also 
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enga^-d tn trade and poetical recitations. The Meccans profited 
mud* friini tb-se visitors. 

\\l of lht> is very reminiscent of the religious and political 
aLato of affairs in Greece fourteen centuries earlier, But the 
paganism of these more primitive Arab* wm already being 
assailwl from several directions. Xtute ImU been a grear 
pppe^hiOTlag of Arabs during the period of the Maccs beans 
and He rods in Judea; and, as we have already noted, the Yemen 
had been in succession under the rule of Jews [Arab proselytes 
to Judaism, ».£.), Christians, and Zoroastrism. It » evident 
thnt there must have been plenty of religious disc nation during 
tie.' pilgrimage fairs at Mecca and the like centres. Naturally 
enough, Mecca wan n stronghold of tho old pagan cult which 
gave it it* importance mul prosperity; Medim. on the other 
hand, had Jewish proolivitici*, and there uren- Jewish s*i t,laments 
near by. It was inevitable that Mecca and Medina should be 
in :i state of rivalry and bickering feud. 

Vi 

Life, of Muhammad to the Hegira. 

Tf was in Mecca about the year a.d. G70 that Muhammad, 
the blunder of hflnm, was bom. Ho was bom in COosid&tabhi 
poverty and tveii by the standards of the desert he was un¬ 
educated; it is louHFill If he ever learnt to unta He was 
for some year-; a sheplterd 1 * boy; then he become thi v>rvnnt 
of a certain Kinlija the widow of o rich merchant. Probably 
he had to look after her camels or help in her trading operations; 
and he is said to have travelled with caravans to the Yemen 
and to Syria. He does not ecem to have been a very useful 
tinder, but he hud the good fortune to find favour tn the Indy's 
evps, and she married him, to the great annoyance of her family. 
He was then only twenty-five years old. It. is uncertain if tfia 
wife was mucli older, though tradition declares she was forty. 
After the isatriagc he probably undo no more long journo vs. 
Thera wart several childre n, one of whom was named Abd Maui/ 
—that is to any, the servant of tlm Meccan god Mnnif, which 
demonstrates that at licit time Mijli.iiiunju] bod niacin no religious 
discoveries, 

l.'util he was forty hti did, indeed, live a particularly undis¬ 
tinguished life in Mecca, tu-i the husband of a prtsjinroiu wife, 
Thci-e may be some ground for tho supposition thol he became 
pari.tier in a bnamess in agricultural produce. To anyone 
visiting Mecca about 4-0. dOO ho would probably have seemed 
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Sdai<4Mti« of a loafer, a miker shy, good-fix siting itidmdinih 
sitting about and Ij^Uming to i.dL. ^ poor poet. and an altogether 
Hcomkrate uian. 

About Iiis int-emu I life we can only speculate. ImagbuLtiro 
writer* have auppoaetl thin he had great TplnTn l struggle^ that 
he went nut into the desert in ugouiea trf doubt ami - itedre. 

M In the rihu u of the rie^rt night, in the bright. lie:ii of noontide 
dtiWTrt day, he. m th* all mm, had known and felt himself abac? 
yet nut in fiolitinte* for I lie rhttert ie of ftwj, mu 1 In the desert 
no tn.ns may deny film. 1,1 ATnyW' that wa^ i^t th.-H bt no 
evidence of ;my sunk km trijw. Yet he was certainly tMnkfng 
deeply of the thiriM about him Possible he hud r^n khmuan 
church^ in Syria; almost oertftinly ho knew much of the Jewa 
and their religion* and be heard ttetr acorn for this black stone 
of the Kaalw that ruled over tbu three hundred odd tribal gods 
of Amhia. He saw the pilgrimage crowd*, and noted the thriada 
of iarincerity and ^uperdtithrii in thu paganism of the t^wa. 
It. oppress! bbi mmd. Th±? ifawii had, f>erhAj&. converted him 
to n iHriief in ihe tijfe True without hte knowing what haul 

h appeiwd to him. 

At lu.it he could k<-cp ite-e feelings to lUmsoH no lunger. 
When he was forty be began lo Ulk about ik±? realih of God, 
ni first apparently only to It is wife and a tew He 

produced certain venses, which h# tteehircd Imd Iwon revealed 
to him by an angel. They involved an assertion of the unity 
of God and bume aoeeptahlo generaIrationi? utxmt rightonusn^a. 
He ubn insisted ftpOil a future life, the tear of hell for t be negligent 
and evil, and the reservation of p«f*dh*e for the belirrvvr in the 
One God. Exrcpt feir his rlului to be n turn prophet, there doe# 
not wem. ib have heen any thing wry new about these doofcrirtit* 
at too time, bat this was seditious teaching for Mecca, which 
partly subshted upotj Its [jolythe&tlo cult, ami whioh w r ii 5 
thi? reform I inkling on to idols when all die rest of the world 
w\i& giving them up. Like Maui. Muhammad chunk'd that 
the prophets before him, and ^periaUy Jetms and Abraham, had 
been divine teachers, bat that he crowned and completed their 
teaching. Buddhisrn, however. he did not name, probably 
heca«*t? ho had uctvur hoard of Buddha. Desert Arabia vvua in 
a theological backwater. 

Fur wjme ycarh Uu l new religion t™* tin- secret of n amah 
group of simple pople, Kndij#, the Prophet Vr wife. All, on mb iphul 
atm! Zdih ft aJaivr, ami Abu Btitr* a friend and Jtdmirer. For 
aoiue yv-ara It was on obscure sect m a tew household* ui itecpa f 
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a more ecuwl and mattering at idoktry, no obscure and unim¬ 
portant l hAt the loading men of the town did nut trouble about 
it in the least. Then it gathered strength. Muhammad began 
to preach more openly, to teach the doe trine of a future lifo. 
ami to threaten idolntera and nnheliev^nj with bell iirs, He 
-mula to huvft preached with coos i dm ih Ui »:-fJcat, It appeared 
r «j many t-tur he mi* aiming at a d. rt of diefatorbUp in Slrv-:a. 
iiml iksiM-fliii m.Liiy ttusraplibh? am) lii^jontciitid people to kin 
«ide; and tm attempt woa made to dlsuonmgu and iiuppffpgs the 
now movement. 

Mecca waa a place of pilgrimage and a s&natuiiry; no blood 
could tje shod within its walk: uevertheli^ things wore made 
MtretiM^y disagree*!)!* fur the followers of the new teacher. 
Boycott and contkontion wore used against them. Some were 
driven to take refuge in Christian Aby^mm. But the Prophet 
himself went unt^iOhed Ivr^tuiJ-e he wh* well connoted, and 

Ilk opjiaaenitf did not want to begin * blood feud. We cannot 

follow she lltiinuatUfc^j? of tLi- *u,niggle hne* but it h necessary 
t i note ono perplexing UicidanE In the new JYophetV career,, 
which, sara Sir Mark tfykra, "ppivt* him to haw hf<n an. Arab 
of Ike Arabs. ' After all hh~ in hi a cnee upon the oncosts of 
ClipsL be wavered. He emin into the courtyard of Lke Iviuthu 
and isolated tlsi.it the gods and -raddesacs ul Mecca might, after 
all he real might be a special of saints with a power of inter¬ 
cession. 

His reoantatiun wn? received with enthusiasm, but he had 
no i umdc if tliau he n-prnte<l and lie repentance shows 
tlml ho had indeed like feur of God in him* Hi* hipe from honesty 
- him honest He did alt lie could to repair the evil he had 
dime. He «iid, that the devil Imd possraovd hi* tongue, find he 
denounced iAAifry again with renewed vigour, Thr struggle 
against the antiquated deities after a brief interval uf peace, 
wa* renewed ajpiiti mom grimly and witii no further hope of 
rwKpcifiation. 

For a tunc the old interests hnH the upper hand. At the 
cud of ten yenra nf prophesying, Muhammad found himself a 
m ui of ilfty, and altogether utnmofiosrfitl in Ateccja. Kadija, 

his lirrft wife, wn* dead, and ^oveiil of hh chief support*^ had 
akfi reOBitiy died. H** nought a refuge at the neighbouring 
town of T*yf, but Tuyf drove him out with Ertoinw and dniae. 
Then, when the world looked darkest to him, opportunity opened 
before him He found lie hud beon weighed and approved m 
an unexpected quarter. Tito city c-f Medina wag. much lor:] by 
internal dUsumnoH, »md many of its people, during the time til 
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pilgritohgs to MdMfi. had bocc attracted by Muhammad's 
leashing. 1 'rubjiLK tJm numerous JnW» to Medina bad shaken 
Lhi> ancient idolatry of the people. An mvUauon wm? sent to 
him to come nnd rwk- in t he warns of but God in Medina. 

lie did not ^ til nnee He parleyed for two yc-ar*. sending 
a, liiBGipltr t+> prea-di in M- dinn and destroy the idr-M there Then 
he* begun prr wIUi g *udi followers na In bad in Afawa to Medina 
to iiu^si IjU laming there; he did not- wont to urot Itimself 
to unknown lulhwn > m h atrauge city. This esodu- of ihe 
faithful continual. until at !nat only he end Abu Bokr remained. 

In *plti rpf Uh! t'hnnutter of Mecca ti& u. sanctuary. ho wns 
very nearly jmtrdert'd thuro. The eldarv- of the t<wm evidently 
knew of wintl wim going OH to Medina, and they r&alkttHl the 
danger to them if Una seditious prophet presently found himself 
iu;-L--ter of a town on their main caravan route fcu Syria. Custom 
must how to imperative nece&rity, they thought; and they 
decided that, blood feud or no blood fend, Miihammad mutt 
die. tliry arranged that he should Ihj tanrdered in lm l>ed; 
nrtd in order to chare file guilt of this breach of sanctuary they 
appointed a cnmmiUee tru do lbls F representing every family 
in tin 1 dty except MuhammAd'* own. But Mnhaiiiunid hud 
alnuriy pro pawl his flight; ttM when in the night they nished 

iriiu lb? room, they found AU. his adopted son. deeping, or 
feigning sleep, on hie bed. 

Hit? flight (the Hegira] was an adventurous one. the pursuit 
bring preraed hard, Expert desen trackers sought for the 
spoot to the north of the town, but Muhumuind and Abo Bekr 
hmi gone gacith Ut certain eaves a hero cameb and provisions 
were hidden and therrnc he rnrule ;s grrat detour ro Mu'difm. 
Tlterr- he and his faithful eompitiuioi arrived, and were hreeived 
with 4.0 ut uiihrM 1-m (jrii ember 2d, li was tlit end 

ul Iuk probation imd the beginning id his power. 

5 3 

Muhammad haco?fl€& a FlglUing Prophet. 

Until I he Hegira until be was fifty-one. thy diameter of 
the founder of Irian* m§ a matter of gpecutatioji and dispute. 
Tbf Tf after he u? In the light. We discover a man of "rent imagina¬ 
tive |>owur r hiit tartunirg to the Arab fashion, and with in oat of 
the virtue* find tMffltfc of the Bedouin. 

Tlie opening -1 hh reign waa ‘very Bedouin/ h The rule of 
the One find >f all the earth in it intmirctetl by Muhammad, 
began with a juries of raufe—which for more than * year werw 
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invariably uosucceariul—upon the caravniu fl f Mecca. tfe* 
ewu- a gnivc scandal, the breakup of the ancient customary 

,nic * ‘ 1,1 ' Arab Amphietyony in the -uoml month of 

A P*rty iif Modems, in this season of profound peace, trcocheroicdv 
ttUinked h small earaVuti inti lulled a own. It waa their only 
succor, and they did it by tile order of the Prophet. 

rreiiaiitly emiir n hot Lie, A form of seven hundred n:ei, 
™" ctwno out from Mecca to convoy linfite another caravan, 
and they encountered a large raiding part;, of three hundred! 
There wwi a light. the batik* of Badr, and the Mina-aiis got the 
worst of it,. They lost about fifty or sixty killed and as many 
wounded. Muhammad relumed in triumph to Medina, ami 
inspired by Allah mid this success to order the ossuari nation of 
a mini tier id his opponents among the Jews in the town who hjirj 
treated hie prophetic claims with a disagreeable levity. 

But Mwp,i resolved to avenge Badr. and at the bottle of 
Uhud, mar Medina, infijoted an indecisive defeat upon the 
1'ionlu r 'a followers. Muhammad was knocked down and nearly 
kilk-d. and there was much running away among lii> followers, 
llte Afeccima. however, did not push their ndvaiitugc and enter 
Medina. 

For some time ail the energies of the Prophet were concen¬ 
trated upon rahying lug rollovers, who were evidently mock 
dispirited The Korun records the chastened feelings of thino: 
day!-. " Flu' jaw! uj the Korun." says Sir Mark Sykws, " which 
nra attrilnitiil (■ thi? period, excel nearly all iht- others in tbeir 
iiiJijirHty aiul nulitiniL' oonfidriJO;, 1 licre, for the judgment of 
Lhc reader, is an example of these mssjr-istJe uttoranfea, from the 
reoenl orthodox trai.-t ition by thr M ;uM Muhammad Air. 1 

‘M'li, you who bailees! If you obey those who disbelieve 
they Will turn you buck upon yuur hti U, so you will turn hark 
lasers. 

"Nayl Allah is your Fstrou. and He it the heat of the 
helpers 

"We will cost terror inbi the haarta of those who disbelieve, 
becaus- they «nt up with Allah tlmi: for which He has sent down 
no authority, and their nbdo is the fire; and evil is the abode 
of tho unjust. 

"And it rtainly Allah made good to you His promise, when 
you eh-w them by llis pemirodon. until when you became weak 
hearted and .iiaputed about the affair and disobeyed after Ho 
had shown you that which you loved; nf you were some who 
desired this work], and of you were sumo who desired the here* 

> Pnliliihrd hy the Jtkmie Rtvi-ut. 
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ufter: thru Hf turned yuq swivy frnin them that He might try 
you: nJid llo h&s certainly jpa-doms] you p and .Allah is Hnudotig 
tjo thy Whuvunk 

|lf When you run off ptveipiteinly, and did not wait fh t 
and the utu> nailing you in mi yoitr rear. so ITe gave you 

uihuJut MitfiW instead of your sorrow* ?j that y u might not 
44i what bad v^enprd you, nor what be hill you; mul 
Allah is aw Are of whtA you do. 

* 4 Thau olctsr Borrow He ac.nl ili>wn security upon you. a cairn 
coming upon a party of you, aid t here u as another party wluva 
their own scab had rendered anxious; they ruiLertuiurd ubnt 
Allah thoughts of ignorim-et- quite aujnatiy, paying; We hay* an 
iiauil rii thi* affair* Kay: STiTciy tin? affair in wholly in the- himdfl 
of Allah, They floated within their smih wftafc they would 
not reveal to you- They my: Had we any hand in the affair, 
we would not haw been darn here. Kay ; hmi ycTU rrroaiiKil 
in your luiiBes b for whom daughter w&a orrbunod would 

certainly have gema forth to the placet where they would be 
eJaln, » n#1 t.hft i Allah might test what was in ytrar bt^Li And (1 1 i i 
Ho might purse what was m your limns: and AlJiih Imovca what 
is in the breast* 

M As for thnw of you whn turned buck on the day w hmi the 
two armies met* only c.fajo drnJ -n right to cause them to miko 
a .dip on accmufil of wiiif.- dctrilt I hey hnd done, and riuTninly 
Allah hm pwrfotted thorn; «wely Allah hIforgiving, F^tnamgy 

inerinclusive ho^Hlitjaa continued for some year*, and at hiat 
Uucca matin a ennv ^nt; effort to tamp out for %>> id and all 
lli- growing power of Medina. A miied force of no fewer than 
10 + il(K> mfcn waa sera pod together, an exiunnnu:- levy. - for Llio Lime 
and country. It was. of course, :tn entirely undue)pBiicd force 
of footmen* Horwmeru and camel rider?, and it was propared for 
nothing but the umol dvaort s;nmmagg. Bows, sjk?nrs. and 
swuxje were itn only ^naapous, When at \n»t k arrival sinsd o 
rant cloud of dtatt in right -if the Inivuls and hous^ of Medina, 
hatead of a amaller forte of flic same kind ilmw'h up for battle* 
Hh it luul expected. it found a new md imiiwly difcCf nevrting 
phenomenon, ?i trondi and a wi*J| Assisted by a Kerman .to riven, 
Utiiiauittiad liad mitrej^Ued bin - If in Mviliria! 

This trench st.nick tin? Xktkmln miacrllany m one of the 
most Qii^pirti-miinlike tiling that bad ever br-r ij kncoiTi in the 
history of the world They rcsio about thf plitoc. They shouted 
their opinion of the whole t n -incss to the beriepeti They 
discharged a few arrows, and »t Inst encamped to argue al>out this 
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aistuijng outrage, Hoy could arrive at no decision. MuhamiDiit] 
wolilii Hilt cnmc out, Lilt- ruiikfi began to full, the touts of Ihn 
ftUk got. wn and the cooking difficult, rten - tHmamo divergent 
null tomp&rs gave way, and at lust thia groat host dwindled again 
mto us oouaiituenl -pan- without ever having --ken batik (ik?) 
Tiie bfuicL-f liiupetse.i north, amt, ami auuLh. baton* afoude nf 
dust, ami censed to matter. Nwr Medina w-i* a c«*tle - if Jmva, 
against whom Muhammad was altoudy wi-tiiicd betmtue of t.Le-ir 
dirrT.-j:-n~rt for his thuMofcr, Th^j liJid dlioirti d dUjjQfitirm lo 
Aide with the prohnbb victor in this last smigcte, and if. tr H 4 f 
fell u\Hm them, abw nil the nine immliml uf i .hem, 
itnti slaved the woman and chiidmi. Possibly many of their 
lato allies wire among the bidders, for these slaves. Never aetuii 
after ilda quaint faifiuv did Mf -m mnfct an titfeotive tally u gainst 
Mu hum wad. and one by one its leaning men came ovyr to hia 
side. 

W e need not follow i be windings of Lin- true* and the treaty 
lliiiL tin ally extended the rule of I liy l.’i .phut to Mecca. ike 
£l-tI of the Bjnvcnumt was that the faithful ..tumid turn toward* 
Meoca wlit-n tb» v prayed instead of turning tovrtmk Jnrmd,. m 
a* the; had hitherto done, and that Mecca should be the nil' 

- entFR of h*- new faith. So long as the pikrmiugn 
oonlkm-wJ. the men of .Mecca, it mitihl sewn, did not ware vert 
uuid, iv Let her the crowd assembled in the name of one god or 
miMiy. Multax ntnbd Was getting more and more hopeless of 
any f'Xtfiij'jive conversion of the dews mid I'iituLiaiu, mid he 
wn« cawing to pres* hia idea that of] these faith* really wmaMned 
the same One God. Allah woe becoming moru and mote hi* own 
sptoiM Goif, tethered! now by this treaty 1 to the nmtooric atone of 
the Kao bit, mid kss and If.*> God the Father of all ibmhitul. 
AJ -'.i h fk- 1 ‘fijpbat hFid Ifctfwvwi a <Jjcjujauicm to make u deal 
Willi iW.-i. HIHJ at last it was effected. Tim lordship of Mecca, 
was well worth Uu- rmirtTaYlmi Of cunuugs and goings raid a 
finiil conflict wo need unt toll. In «2ii Midiamrawl earn* to tIhj 

town as it* luartcr. The image of Munif. the p*f after wh. 

he had once named ills ana, wils eiuasiitd under hie feet as he 
entered the Kan ha. 

Thureaftor his power extended, thru* were battles, treacherxw 
maxmere*; hut on the whole he prevailed, null! he was maotor 
of *11 Arshin; and when he was uutsm' of all Arabia to li3i, at 
LJir age nf -ixty-two, be djiid. 

Throughout the cimdudiivK elcarcm years of hi* life, after ibe 
Hegira, there k little to dkl.iiipikh the general conduct of 
Midnummul from that of any other wnkler of pa nplu a 
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monarchy* The cbitil diffaremc* it Ills use ul a rdigkm rf bis 
own cam t ton as bln cement. He wi* diplomatic, treacherous, 
truthless, ur comjjromkljig as the occasion required* anil a* any 
rtftitf- Arab king might haves been in hi* place; and tbere- was 
4nguLirly little spirituality in bis Iringqhlp* Kot vra* lut 
e] oiij title life during his dine of power and freedom one of c-£- 
eopt tuuiJ edification* Until the death of K:v.1 i ja, when he wait 
fifty he Beemn to haw Ix^n the honest btiMluuid uf cm® wifv* 
hut then. as many men do in their declining yemv h lie devdoped 

a flisagmably strong iniemt in women. 

[|J married two wives after the death of Kadijn, one being 
the young Avefiha, who become and remained his favourite and 
inih i infttmUiid partner; t mJ subsequently a immber of other 
wetucn f wives and concubine. were added to bis cstablifihimmt. 
Tbia ItMl to numb Lrmible and confusion, and t in spite of many 
ppod.nl end very helpful revolutions on tbit part of Allah, th^sfr 
com plicaii ons still require muck explanation and argument 
from the fmtldui. 

Thore wu* T fur example- a scandal about. AyeaSto; nho ^ 
loft behind on one occasion when the hnwdah and Hie r-cmud 
went on. while she was looking for her necklace amuitg the b makes, 
ami so Adiikb had to mterTOju with ^mio heal and denounce 
her afanderuft* Allah also had U* ±speak very pMidy about 
l,he< ^eui'ml craving among this household of women for this 
worliTs lift-* and lIg anatm^ " 1 isuid for "lincry. Then tlww was 
much dkcusdon because the Prophet first married hte voting 
coosiu Zalnib to hk adapted son Zaid* and afterwards, “when 
Zaid had accomplished J m want of her/' the prophet took her 
and married her—but, ss the inspired book mikes di only in 
ardor to show the diJT&rontrt!' between m adopted and it real 
(ion, "We gnve tier to yon as * wifi-. that theiv ahoidd bo 
no fUfiiculty for the bcdLevem in mpect; uf tho wives of tlimr 
adopted sons, when they have MMiupl&bi-d their want of them, 
and Allah's eumtnainl aboil be performed/' Yet MiirtJy a simple 
statement in the K*>raji should bavo sufficed without this es- 
OC^ivelv practical demonstration. There waa, moreover, a 
mutiny in the Intiem on account of the undue favour* shown by 
the Prophet to an Egyptian concubine who had bourn him a 
hov—a boy for wham he had a great affection, since mme of 
Kadijn'e sons had survived These domestic trouble#, mingle 
inextricably with our imprtf-sion of the Prophetk personality. 
Oho ol hi? wives was & Jewett, Sofiyy:*, whom ht* hud mnmed 
on the evening uf the battle in w hick her husband had IhwIi 
captured mul executed. He viewed the captured women, at 
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tlie end «f tim day, and flint found fftVOttf in bin eves and was 
taken ro his rent. 

ilieae iuv walien t. facts in these last eleven years of Mntmm- 
mad’s career, Becuus'- he. too, founded a great religion, there 
itra those who write of this e-vidgutly lustful and rather el lifts 
leader os though he were a nmu to put beside Jesus of Nazareth 
or tiitiinma, or MuiL But it, is surety manifest that ho was 
a being of ™ cofumrmer day; he wrw vain, egotistical. tyrannous, 
aiul ii ^-lf-ki-dver, and it would tlimn nil our history out of 
pro|Kn!ii-i! if, out of mi mdjievr-- doi>rtnec to the possible Modem 
RmwIct, wc were to prc-scuil him in any other light. 

Yet. unle^ we bahim* it, this insistency Upon Uh vanity, 
egotism. self-deception, and tint dawn- drwfi not complete the 
justice of the ease. We must not swing aerii!*? from the repudia¬ 
tion of the extravagant pretensions of the faithful to an equally 
extravagant yundetn nation. * ’an sv man who has no good qualities 
hold ;■ friend ■ Because ■ hose who knew- Muhammad best 
believed in him most Eadija for all her clays behaved in him 
—hut :>htf may have been i fond woman Aim Iklcr is a batter 
Wilms*, Junl hr never wavered in Uls devotion Abu Jickr 
believed in the Prophet, and it is very bird for anyone who reads 
the history ul these time* not to lidieve hi Aim Bekr. AIi T 
again risked his lho fc=r the Prophet in hb darkest days! 
Muhammad was no impostor, at any rate, though «t tim** his 
vanity nituin him behave us though Allah was al ids la;ok mid 
call, and u? if his thoughts were necessarily ttod’a thoughts. 

And if bis Mood'otaiaod passion with SaJiyy* anmieg nnrf 
dhcgiHts our modern minds, his lov© for little Ibrahim, the son 
of Alary the Egyptian. and his passionato grittl when the child 
dined, refiiHtJite turn in the fellowship of all tlnwe who huvo known 
love mid ln.^-f 

U« smuotlird the earth over tile little grave with Ins own 
hands. "This eases the afflicted heart,” ] w ^ijd “Though 
it PiitJicr profits nor injures the dead, yet it b * comfort to the 
living.” 


M 

The Teaching* of Ufnm. 

Rut the personal quality of Muhammad is one thing rind 
IW quality of Trtlm ii, i In- religion lie founded is quite 'mother, 
Muhammad was not pitted against Jesus uf Muni, and his relative 
eta tun is only u very- secondary question for lie; it is IsJnm which 
was pitted luraiiiFf the corrupted Chrbiianity of (he r-veurh 
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century imd mjnliwt the decaying tradition of tbc Zoroostrian 
Msgi with which lit© historian has the greater concern. And 
whether iL was through its Prophet or whether it wus in spite of 
ito Prophet and through certain accidents in its origin and 
qualities nf the desert from which it spring, there e«n 
be no denying that Islam possesses many fine and noble attributes. 
It i? mu always through sublime persons that s^ri-ai thing- come 
into human life. It is the fully of Urn simple disciple which 
di-matulB minwmkma frippery on the majesty of truth and 
uisiuuctilatr c*iiu»ptkins fur righteousness. 

A yiwir tafore hi? dentil, at the end of the tenth year of the 
HVgirn, Muhammad made bis last pilgrimage from Medina to 
Uiwm, He made then a great sermon to his jienple of which 
tin) tradition is ■» follows. There are, of course, ribjni'es its to 
the authenticity of the won!?, but there can lie no dhpute that 
ihi- world of Islam, a world still of thrre hundred mi I Li- in |f*.ph-, 
receives them to thiti day as ita roll? of life, and to * great extent 
obmrrca it. 'Hie render will wite that tlie first paragraph 
Bwv-eps uwav all pluiith.t mid blood fouib among tin.- followers 
of Islam. Tin- bud makt - the talk-ring Negro ihe equal nf 
the Cab Jill. They may not bo sublime words, aa certain iittor- 
it i,., i of Jesus of Nimiretli are sublime, but they established in 
the world a great tradition of ilignilied fair dealing, they breathe 
a qdriL of generosity, and they ure human and workable. They 
cniii©d n society more free from widespread ma lty and soaifll 
oppression than any society imd ever beets hi the world before. 

“Ve people: Hearken to my worth: for 1 know nut whether, 
after tins vciT, I shall ever be amongst you tare again. Your 
ht- - and property are sacred and inviolable amongst one another 
tint i J the ©mi of time, 

" i'hg Lord hath ordained to every* man the share of Ida 
Inheritance; u testament is nut lawful to the prejudice of hoirs. 

' The child belougcth to the parent; and the violator of 
luiHuck shall be stoned 

1 U hoover duimeth firi < ly another for hi b father, nr another 
for hia tints ter, the- curse of God ,uul the angel-, and of nil ujuukiiiU 
shall rest upon him. 

"Ye people! Ye hnv© rights daman (table of your wives, 
and they have right* demand able of you. Upon them it is 
i mi mutant not to violate tin ir conjugal faith nor commit any 
act of open impropriety; which thing* if they do. vo have 
authority to shut them up in separate apartments and to beat 
them with stripes, yet not severely. But if they refrain there- 
from, clothe them aud feed them suitably And treat your 
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woman well, for they are with vim as captives and prisoner*; 
thi*y have not ixtwtir over anything regards t hetftsedvoi 
And yti have verily lahrn them <m the security ol t.iiKi, mid have 
intuit Uidr pencil* lawful unto ycul by tlit words of (JtxL 

"Ami your alaves,«« that ve feed them with uttuh food n* 
yo cat yotimtlve*, and dulhs. tlu.ni with ihi stuff yu wear, And 
if they commit a fault which ye a. re not inclined to fmyh v. then 
wsii ihrin, for they ue the taruts of the Lord, and Lire not 
Iw turmoil ted, 

"\e ' hearken to my sjerch and com prebend Lite 

i»nie. Know that ©very Moslem i* the- bmlher of every othljr 
Mo-dern AH of you ure on thr equality." 

Tliid irisiflteiico upon kimUtnc&i and cotifiidfimtioi) in the 
daily life i* .me of the main virtut .,f Falun. Imt it [a mu the 
only one. Equal 1, importnul is (Jit uiujiimprtH airing moti. t! hernm, 
void of uny Jewish exclusiveness,. u'LJuh If sun, lined by thr- 
Koran, lahmj from the outset was fairly proof aguiurt tko 
threoJr.gjci-J elaborations that have porfik'sed anil divided 
CliritiLianity and smothered the spirit of Jeans. And its third 
^oun:e of .stutiujtli lutn Fieen in the motioiilijua prescription of 
method* of prayer and worship, mid Ite clear suitemejit of the 
limited and conventional dgniliwuuv of the iinjx.rttuioe inserthed 
to Mecca All jLiiliue wiik barred to the fuithfu!, no loopiitilt- 
wna loft lor the simrilmial pncsl of the old i|p<[minotion (o inuult 
hnck into the now faith, it was not simply a new Faith, a purely 
propboiic religion, ins the religion of Jentts was in the time of 
Jesus. or the iciieion of Luntanm m the lifetime of i1n.ni men 
but it wiiB so ei-ifriJ oe to rcnuuri so. Islam to tlii# day has 
learned doctors. temhortf, and ptnachera; but ii Jin'! no priests. 

It wua full .,f dir spirit of kindling, flimfirtesty sad brother- 
bond; it uvm u cfinple and uir.hu-u.milahle ndigion. it was im-imet 
with the cjiivnlrutL* jcntku<nt of tin- dene ft; anri it maift ir^ 
appeal SLi'iiuihr. to the communes t in^lincta hi die emu position 
of ordinary tucu. Apniurft ii were pitted Jmlmsni, w l,j-■ L hud 
made u racial board of <lod; Cliristianity, talking nud preaching 

■■•nfltssnjy now of trinitiitf. doctrines, and heresies no oidiiiure 
man could make he:id or mil of; tuitl .Mtizr2nj«m. ihc cuir of the 
/'■rw-triun Magi, who bad inspired the enicitixiou of Maui, 
Thn bulk of the [»- rfrir.* to wl|nin i he cholli ;ige of islnrn canis 
did not trouble vary much wbcUn-r Hubammnii wtw lustful nr 
uot, or whether ho bud dum •i>im ihifiy and qiienriimiiblc thiu^i j 
'.that ftppeidi'tj to thi-rn wan that tin* (dud. Allah, bo prewbid, 
was by tha lot of the eonsstiumeo in Lhtiir heart; a God of r ighteOLit- 
tUHS, and that the honest acceptance of bin ilfic trine mid niulhod 
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opened the door wide, in * world oi uncertainty. treachery. and 
lrilolentblo divimcns, lu a great and increasing brotherhood of 
trustworthy men on earth, and to a paradise nut of perpetual 
i-xurcises in praise and worship, in which saint*, prieste. ami 
anointed kin";. wen.- still to hirra the upjwr placca, but of equal 
fellowship unii simple and imtlnretaiidWMe delight’ *uu‘li their 
wraved for. Without any ambiguous D -yriibijHsn 3 , «it hull t 
um- darkening of a-Uuis or chanting uf priest®, Muhammad hod 
brought hutue tlior-- alLmctivo doctrines to the hearts ot 
uumluucL 


I* 

Th( Cttliphs Aiiu Btkr and Omar. 

The trot embodiment of the spirit of. Islum was not Muhammad 
hut his drew friend and supporter Abu iVkr, There can he 
little doubt that if Muhammad was the mind and imagination 
,,f primitive Islam, Abu Bnkt was its conscience ami its wlIL 
Throughout their life together it wns Uuhummad who «aid 
tin* thing, but it was Abu Kckr who believed the thing When 
Muluinimad wavered, Abu Hekr sustained him. Abu Bckr 
tvas a man without doubts, his beliefs cut down to net® cleanly 
us * sharp knife tints Wt> niuy feel sure that Abu liekr would 
Dover have tomporiwd about th-- minor gods of Mecca, or m-ded 
impnations from Allah to explain his private Life. When, in 
ibf'eleventh year of the lie giro (632), the Prophet -L-kcncd of 
u fev>*r and died, it was Abu Bek* who .incc< eded him aa C'diph 
and leader of tin- j^.plu fKnUhi = siicnf •*-**), and it was the 
unflinching ■ •uridenw- of Abu Bekr in the righteousness of Allah 
ulijck prevented a split, between Medina and Mecca, which 
stamped down a widespread insurrection of the Bedoun) ag&inM 
luxation for the common cause, and carried out a groat plunder 
iug raitl into Syria that the dead Prophet had projected And 
then Aha Bfkr, with that faith which moves mountains, «st 
himself simply and sanely to organize the suhjngntinn of the 
whole u i >rld to Ailtdi—with little armies of 3,0*Hi or 4jHH> A»«l» 
—according to those letters the Prophet hail written from 
Medina in fi2S to all liiu niouitrdis of tin world, 

And iIn* attempt tame mar to succeeding. Usd there, been 
in Thln.ni n mi are of men, younger men, In curry on bis work, 
jf Abu [■ekr’s ipi.dity, it would certainly bu.ro suvwutk-cL 1* 

. nni " near to uuuocudhig because Arabia was now a centre of 
faith, and will, and because nowhere list- in the world until China 
was reached, unless it w;ie upon lie steppes of Ruaaiaor Turkestan. 
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waa «4wut- .i notlier community o! free spirited men with hjiv 
JH-Wcr of belief m their r ultra and load oca. The head of the 
Byzantine Empire, Herncliijji. the conqueror of Chtisrocs II, 
U ' LS past Li* prime ami Buffering from dropsy, and hie empire 
Wflii urhuinde-d by the long Persian war. The motley of ixionb 
midr_r ]J L--« rule khtvv littlo taf Iueii nujrJ cured t^f^u 



at the lowest depth* of monarchist degradation; the parricide 
K.rt.»d!t II rtiul died after a reign of a few month*. and a series 
of cyntodio intrigues and romantic tnurdeuj enlivened the pdace 
htii weakeiif'd the country. The ivur between Iferei* uu| die 
Byzantine Empire was only formally concluded about the time of 
Um beginning of Abu Bdtr'a rub. Both sides had made great 
use of Arab oiudiiark®; over Syria a number oi towns''mid 
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of Chrlfitfam«4 inb we/e mattered wbn pi-ut&'^ed 
n b&gfelcg* loyalty to CiuurtJ±n tine pie; S.lui Penman marches between 
Mesopotamia ami the dt.-ed were under the control of on Arab 
trlbutnn prince, uho&e capital w&s at Him, Arab inllutmcf 
wm strong in such cities &a Damascus, where Cbrintuui Arab 
gentlemen would read und recite the lutom; poetry from the 
desert. competitors. There wue thm a grout amount ol easily 
ii^ftjnlibhte materia] ready at hand for Ibhun. 

And thr Tjiilit: T 3 aampuigtis flint now begun wen? among 
flie most brilliant in the world's hWrory. Arabia bad suddenly 
become & gartkn cif fine men- Tb- mune of Khalhl aland* out 
ai» tbu brightest stsc In it co&itdJftttefi of abb nm) devoted Moslem 
general* Whenever he commanded be was rktcudcu*, and 
when the j calc may of this fitcond Caliph. Omar, degraded him 
tujju-stJy and iuuxcusably, 1 lie made no ado, but served Allrdi 
cheerfully and well as a suhordinsre to over whom he had 
ruled We Cannot Lrtue the story of flue warfare hero: the 
Arab atmied s\nck an?ti]tanLwly At Byzantine Syria and tbs 
[Vreiim frtmLbr c£t} of Hlri, and ow/y wham they offeu i n 
uhokfe of tbiiv oJWnuiiives; eith*-r pay tribute <>r confer the 
tree God and join ujj. or dm. They enooimUired armies, |urg£ 
and disciplined but spLritie&s armi^, and defeated them. And 
nowhere was tlmre sunk a thing aa a popular raifitzmet?. "ilie 

peoplr of tlin populous irrigation land* of Mi^opolximh eared 
not a-jot whether they paid taxes to HyMnfcjum or Per*f?p.4ir- 
or to Medina; and of the two* Arabs or Persian court the Arabs, 
dtu Arabs of the grb&l yeare B ware manifestly the c leaner people, 
more jkiht and more mereifuh The t hrift uui Arabs joined the 

■dere very readily; and so did many Jew*. Jpat a3 in the 
west, ao now in the cast. mi invasion became a social nraoltiiiim. 
But here it waa alao a religious evolution with a new and dish 
tincti™ mental vitality. 

It w;, Khfaliti who fought the deceive bft&tie (f$3fi) with tfar 
army of Heriuliiia upon Lhe bnuke of the Yanuukp it trihuUrv 
of the Jordan* The kgionn, as ever, were without projier 
CRvmlrv; for a- von centuries the ghost of old Cm-su* bad bum red 
the eosl in vain; the imperial urmies relied for cavalry purposed 
upon Christian Arab iiLsiiiarte-. aad thswv deserted to the 
HcAtem* a* Urn armies jtimed A great pontile oi priest, 

wered bntmefli, [Jietui^, and holy relies wets made by the 
lly^jintiiu; buet, and it was further oimtubrai by tho chanting 

1 Itut in ^y* that t| J& priT^Ui ta£« of 

ihn pi- lar h t Khwliii w» a fiwdal U> tSr. taltilfiiL cumujiti^j & 

MriaiLn oJtiruct bj * wofld ul jk«U £o.:r.j. 
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umtikj}. Bin there was no magic in the retlea and thrift ron. 
viol, ion about, the chunting. (>n the Arab side the Em irs and 
riftflilm iirifnikpiiiKl ifie troop*, and, Mrer the ancient Arab fashion., 
tin -dirill voice* of women in the rear encciirogod their men. 
Tr,t ' Moslem ntniis were full of believers before whom shone 
victory or pumdifie. Tho battle wa* never in doubt nfte-r the 
defection of the im^fdar cavalry. An attempt to retmt 
diwolved into a rout ami became ■, immure, The Bysnnttire 
nmiy hf<d fought with its back to the river, which was presently 
choked nith its dead. 

Thereafter Hcrachfix slowly relinquished tdi Syria, which hr 
hud so lately won bftek (mm the Persian*. to ids new nntngnjiistJt. 
Unmaaciw Bonn fell, and n year Inter the Modems entered Antioch, 
I’or u time they imd to .ihaldtra it again to a In, t effort frttru 
CoiiKtaulinoph), but they reentered it for good midt r Khniid, 

Mdanv, 'hiIt- on tin- custom front, after a swift i nitia l *,<*•«,* 
which ,;ive riiom Him, the Berdan redstumv stiffened. The 
fyo*™ "teugglo bad ended at lust in the doming of a king of 
kings, and a general of ability had beau found in Rustam. He 
<r 4Vr ' nt Kfld-LH-iLi (flat). His army wa.-, jn-.i *ueh antitiu-r 

*unp*ito host lie Hanna had, led into Thracn dr Alexander 
tiff Fitted til bwt*. ti was ,i merlif'y of levies He rind thirty 
■ hue war elephant*, and he sat on a golden throne upon a raised 
platform h* hind the Persian ranks, surveying the battle, which 
throne will remind the reader of Herodotus, the Hellespont, 
and Hfdiuni* more than u thousand wm Mote. The battle 
IflStotl throe days; on oh day Lho Arabs attacked and the Persian 
host held its ground until taightfal] caU«l a truce. On the third 
day the Arabs received reinforcement, and towards lho evening 
the Persians attempted to bring the striigL'N to an end by a 
charge of elephants. At first the lingo beasts carried ail before 
I'keni; then one wo* wounded pain fully and became turnout rot I aiik 
rushing up and down between tlie armies, Its panic affected 
too utberaj for 11 tone both armies remained dnrohfnLuided in the 
red light »f HQtiact, watching the frantic efforts of these grey, 
squealing monsters to escape from tho tormenting masses of 
armed men that hammed them in. it was by Hie turret! change 
tbnt at last they broke through the Persian and mu. Him ugh tin? 
Arab fcmiy, and that it wsd the Arabs who .reiv able t<> f-hnrge 
i. mo Upon the resulting confusion. The tw ilight darketwd to 
night, but this time the armies did nor separate. All through 
the High! i he Amli* emote in the name of Allah, and pressed 
upon the fdialtered and retreating Persian*, fi.iwn broke upon 
ihe vestiges of ftuaum’s army in flight inr beyond the littor of 
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tlic battlefield. ltd path wos marked by scattered weapon* 
and war material, abandoned transport, ami the deiul and 
dying. Ilia platform and tlui golden throne Wert broken down, 
and Rustam lay dead among a bmp of dead man . . . 

Already in 424 Ahu Bekr had died and given place to Omar, 
the Prophet's brother-in-law, os Caliph; and it was under Omar 
( 634 - 1 * 44 ) that the main conquest* of tbs Moslems occurred. The 
Byzantine Empire was pushed out of Syria altogether. But at 
the Tminiji Mountains the Moslem Thrust was held. Armenia 
ini* tronm, all Mesopotamia was conquered, and Persia beyond 
the rivers. Egypt 1 passed almost passively from Greek to Amt-; 
in u few years the Semitic rone, in the iiamc of God and His 
Prophet, had recovered nearly all the dominions it bad bat to 
the Aryan Persians a thousand years before. Jerusalem fell 
earl}', making n treaty without sUuiding siege, and su the True 
Cross, which had been carried off by the Persians n dozen years 
hofnre, and elaborately restored by Hereclius, passed onto more 
out of the rule of Christian a. lint it was still in Christian hands 
the Christian* were to be tolerated, pay ing only a poj] tax; and 
all the churches and all the relics wore left in their jkjsscsshhi. 

Jerusalem made a peculiar eeadtiion for ha surrender. Tie 
City would give itself only to the Caliph Omar in person, Hitherto 
he hud been in Medina organizing limits and controlling the 
general campaign He came to Jerusalem ( 63 S), and t he manner 
of Ilia coming shows how swiftly the vigour and simplicity of 
the first Modem onset was being sapped by success, Ec conn: 
the sii-bundred-mLIe journey with only one attendant; he whp 
mminted on a camel, and a bag of barley, another of rlutes. 4 
water-skin, and a wooden platter were 'ius provision for ike 
journey. He was met outside the city by his chief captains, 
robed Hplendidiy in silks anri with richly caparisoned hones! 
At this amazing fl ig ht tin. old eiulu v iL-i overcome with rage 
He clipped down from his saddle, ncrulililal up dirt and stones witli 
liia hands , and pulled the-a fine gentlemen, shouting abuse. 
What waa this insult? What did this finery mean5 Where 
wore hifl warriorsT Wham ware the desert men? He would 
not let diesc popinjays escort him. He went on with Ida 

•Tb- ■"•nqiwat <* fer* Oj ith* 4>ab' mif D fl Ahyurinin frma tin mt of 
UiryifrowJJl, ni>cj wc WMmdn! gi i l* retnoi* 'f/iuiirv tor ,% thu- -viil 7»n 
It mmaiacfl Cfalbtten. Othl in tlm aUildh «F b]jh- fifteenth Mntmy „ from 

Abp«nw tamed up ih Kami- to coquire ebmit mrtetii ttvinmAl ucias, Thm 
hitd iMig beou « legend in CtuieleadMn ot & prnsl UJirintieti tnnd in tlj*t t |u, 

lead o! m»t*r Julin. svhiri* it>r?UM Ui h*te been how* upra conttiH-d UJea or 
Abj-ieitun mixed uj> with other Mllej of Mongol child,, Chri. tinni'^ t bv tiis 

Via tr e fa i* J 
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fl'ttit, and tJ jh_! unuirt Emirs rode Jifar off—wdl oat of range 
m lib 6toiiR*, Ho mvt the Patriarch of Jorusalftjji, who Imti 
uppminUy token over the city from its Byzantine rulers, 
akmu. With the Patriarch ho got on very well. Thev went 
round the Holy Places together, and Omar, now a little 
6p]>Citii:d p mUrdi aly jokes &t the expense oi hia too uiiLgiiilice^ti 
followers. 

Equally indicative of the tendencies of the time is Omars 
letter ordering one of his governors who had built himself a palace 
at Knfn, to demolish it again. 

‘'They tell me," ho wrote, “yon would imitate the palace 
of dwarves, 1 and that you would even use tho gates that once 
worn hhs. Will you also have guards and porters at those gates, 
as Ghosroea hod ‘ Will yon keep the faithful afar of! and deny 
audience to the poor 1 Would you depart from the custom of 
our I Mphft, and be os magnificent- as those Persian emperors, 
and descend to hell oven os they have dune? ”* 

TTi? Great Days of the Qmtiiftjadx, 

Abu Rekr and Omar I are the two master figures in the 
history of hls.ni. It is not within our scojk here to dcscrlle the 
war* tty which in a I nun I red and twenty-five veans Mam spread 
it&elf from tile Indus to the Atlantic and iSpain, and from 
Kashgar, on the borders of China, to Upper Egypt. Two maps 
must suffice to show the limits to which the vigorous impulse 
of the new faith carried the Arab idea and the Arabic script urea, 
before werldliiiess, tho old trading and plundering spirit, and 
ihe glamour of the sill; robe had completely reeoYt-rvd their 
paralysing sway over the Arab intelligence itnd will. The* reader 
will note how the great tide swept over the footsteps ,d Yuan 
Chwang, and how eerily in Africa the easy conquests of the 
Vandals were repeated in the reverse direction. And if iho 
rea.ler entertains any delusions about a fine oivifkation, nither 
Peraiiin, Roman, Hellenic, nr Egyptian, being submerged bv 
thie Hood, the sootier he dumiisva such ideas the better. Islam 
prevailed because it was the l*st social and political order the 
timea could offw. It, prevailed beeiuire everywhere it found 
politically apathetic (Hioplt* robbed, oppressed, bullied, un¬ 
educated. and unoi-ganired. and it found selfish and unsound 
governments out of touch with any people it all. It was the 

* A% Cmlfihcrei. 

1 Poropfinired from StfilimJn H-kucUn ffitfGry tif th<i Wbr&L 
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hnwdf'rt. tTiiaUfy ftnd idea that had vet come 

kt<. actual iotiyi'ty Ji, tha world, uni it ufferaj bettor ten in. ihm 
itisy othar to tiui moss •,[ nimdiiud. Tb* capitalistic tind siuve* 
holding aysfcn. of the 1I,I(UW> Einplit and H l<? Uteratiim and 
ciulture run I nooinl tradition of Ki.rt.js- bad nltogHhcr ilecayni 
mid brokou down before l.%m aru^; it w «« *nJ v Vh«n mnnWnd 
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InRi faith in tSic sincrrity of its repriraciii^iv^ that Iftinm, too, 
taeg*ui to tlvmy* 

11II’ larger part of it* energy i^pnt to conquering mml 
asaimilauiig and Turkman; it* most vigorous tkrustv 

were northwardly from Pordu arid wustininlly through Egypt* 
End it coMcntmlcd its Jj rst rigour upon tlio liyzamliDO Eiiifnre 
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THE QtJTLJKE OF BISTORT 

there ean be ! ditto doubt that by l lit- eighth century it wgiild 
have taken Constantino pk' and come through Into 'Europe, n* 
el ^h *«it reached the Kvmil*. The Cnliph Mon viva, it is true 
htJfliegwl tlte capital for Sjyen years {(i 72 -fi? 8 y mid Suleiman In 
j!7 -iiiti . J*; but tlir pressure w»b not sustained. and for thri^ 
or four wutunea luiigar tho Byzantine Empire remained the 
crazy bulwark of Europe In the newly Chriatitmiwd or still 
pagan Avar*. Bulgora. Serbs, Slavs, and Saxons, Islam would 
ceriamly have found as ready convurts as it did in the Turks 
oi i.onmI Asia. And though, instead of insisting ufion i.Vm- 
Htantinople, it first came round into Europe bv the eireuittraB 
raut« of Africa and Spain, it was only b France, at the end 
of a v.i$t lino of communications from Arabia, that, it encountered 
a power sufficiently vigorous to arrest its advance. 

From the outset the Bedouin aristocrats of Mecca dominated 
the new empire, Abu Bekr, the Jir*t Caliph, was in an informal 
shouting Wav elected at Medina, and so were Omar I and Othman 
tho third Caliph, bill all three were Meccans 0 f poo( j familv! 
They were not men of Medina, And though Ahn Bokr and Omar 
were men of start eimpllcity and righteousness, Othman was of 
a baser quality, a man quite in the vein of those silk robes, to 
whom conquest was net conquest for Allah but for Arabia, and 
especially for Mccoft in Am bin. and more particularly fur hina~e?lf 
and fur the Meccans and for his family, the Otnawtula. He woe 
* worthy man, who stood out for his country and lu< town and 
' J^'plc," He was on early convert an Ids two prrdoocsvmra 
, " Jlt ‘ had joined the Prophet for reasons of policy in fair 

give and take. With his accession the Caliph ceases to be A 
etraogc man of fire and wonder,andItecomeaan'Oriental monarch 
lltc (TiuniaJ mminrehs More and dura;, s fairJvgood 

monarch by Eastern sf.ind-Mriy as vet but nothing more 

Th* rule and death of Oth rush brought out the consequences 
of Mubamtaod's weatunnssc* a* cleariv a« the lives of Abu fl^kr 
and Umar had witnessed to the divine fire in his teaching, 
Muhammad bud been politic at times when Ahn Bekr would 
have been firm, and the new dement of aristocratic greediness 
that came in with < >thn;un was one fruit of those politic move¬ 
ments, And tilt: i^gney of that- carelessly compiled harem of 
™ Prophet, the family complicrairuns and jealousies which 
bad lurked m the Imckground of Modem affaire during the 
rale of the first two Calipii-t, woe now coming out into the light 
of day. All, who wa* the nephew, the adopted son, and rm- 
boh-uj law of the TTophet—he wan the husband of the Frophcfa 
daughter Futuna—had considered himself the rightful Caliph, 
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eia claims fornu^ an ttuderkw to the resentment of Matfiha 
and. of the rival of Mi'itfc the advRnceioent of 

the Omiiyvjid.-i. But Ayrahn, I faYuurile vrifo of the l-rirphtat* 
hml always been j^ulouB of I^itimA and lioNtile 10 AiL She 
supported Othmaa. T . TJjm -^.L-■ it 1«.»f, -ipt-uiuy of the -joty 
r,f eo!Li]:*.a suddenly into Ms ^ualid dispute and hidiemi 

of he ire and willows. 

In ti50 i itlminu, im old man of eighty, was stoned, hi the 
3tn*etii of J!*-rlina hv a mob h cho&id to his house. and murdered; 
imd Ali kiscamu m lu^t Caliph, only to he murdered in hi& im 
(00J)» hx one of the battles in this cml w ar; Ayeshfi. no w a 
galLuut mbdiievou* old Lieiy. difittragpiahaj hm*4f by loading 
a ohiuge, mottnled cm a cairteL Slit wm idien prisoner :md 
treated u r c+11. 

WMlt tiie armies of tkm weie Advancing triumph nutty to 
die conquest of tlie world, this sickness of civil war smote 
its head. What h:ls the rule of Allah in the world t<» Av-.-^h.i 
when she could scorn off tbs detested Fatima. mri ivh.d hwd 
wenr the Omayjmis and the piiii.isuttB of All lik> !y to ml;.. ,.f 
the uni tv of mankind when they had a good hot ’hunt of this 
w>rt to entertain them, with the caliphate us a prize f The world 
of I*InTii was rent in twain by the .spites, greeds, arid partisan 
fiUline&i of a handful of men and women in Mndiufl That 
quarrel still lives. To this day one tnnirt division of thi- Moslems, 
the Shiites, maintain the hererliLiiy right of Ali to he Caliph 
aa an, article of faith ! They prevail in Pei -in ami India. 

But an equally fuijjortant section, the fJuanih^ w ith whom 
it is difficult for a did interested observer not to agriv, deny ihis 
peculiar addendum to Muh am mud's simple creed. So far :is 
we eon gather at this length of time, Ali was an entirely common¬ 
place individual. 

To wnich this schism creeping across the brave beginnings 
of Islam is like watching a cam of softening of the brain. To 
the copious literature of the subject wo refer the reader 

Who wishes to loam how Iia»in, the -on of Ali, was poisoned by 
his Wife, ami how Hnsein, his brother. w«u» hilled, UV do but 
name them hen. because they still afford a large section of 
mankind sco;x: for sentimental partisanship And mutual annoy- 
auce. They are the two chief Shiite martyrs, Amidst the 
coming and going of their conflicts the old KuiiLn at .Mecca was 
burnt down, and naturally there began endless disputation 
whether it should Ik rebuilt in exactly its ancient form or on 
a much lunger scale. 

In this and the preewiing sections we b&vo seen once more 
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tha intsvi: ,Me druggie ol tiiis newest and latest unifying impulse 
in tbt wot Ji:i"s aitcjjrs agumst the everyday worldliness i«f mimkiud, 
ajid wp htj vo -etrii nbo how from the fir^t the cotnpircjitcd house¬ 
hold of .Muhammad wm like an evil bgaisy t» rlic new foitb 
But a* thus history now degenerate* into the normal crimes and 
buigjura cl mi Oriental dynasty, she student of hiAtnry trill 
realize n third fundamental weakuc** in the xi'mld-TviemiB oj 
MithtunmmL He was mi illiterate Arab. Ignorant of Malory, 
totally iiri j■ .runt of 21 El lilts jmlriiirAl eipdrititices of Rome und 
Greece, anti almost; as ignorant of the real history of Jiil lea; 
jLmt be loft hi& followers with no scheme lor a --table government 
embodying und concentrating the general will of the faithful, 
^nd my eli« tive form to espness the very real spirit) of democracy 
{lining the wort! in it* modem K-nse) Unit pervades the essential 
teaching Khun Hid uw.n tub wms unlimited antocnwiy, and 
autocratic 1.-f.au hn^ ntmamiKL Politic Islam wa.=, not nu 
advance, hut a rcfragfestiuil from the LraiLsLbniil fteedniiis and 
chrtftmaiy laws of tin? desert. The breach of the pilg rim s* 
truce tiiat led to the battle ul Emir i& the blackest mark agninst 
™riy Islam. Nominally, Aikh U its nliief ruler— but, practice11 v, 
its mass or bm always been whatever man wa& vigorous and 
iiiuarmjmkiud enough to snatch and bold the Calipliate—and^ 
subject to to volts and tt^aosiimuaits, its tiiml law has i>cen that 
mans wlU. 

i n rum?, after the death of Air, the Gm&yyail family was 
io the ii<vndfiti 5 p and for nearly ^ century they gave ni km tu 
Irilani. 

The Arab liisi^ruu^ are bo otcnipbd with the dynastic 
squabbles and crime* uf the tkiic, that it b diftieidf tu trace 
Ehn fiiEenu] luaiory of thu period- find Moslem shipping 

upon Ibe rata defeating the Byzantinr- fleet in a yreat atsi tight 
off the coast of Lycis {a.h* Gfrh) t but how tliA Modems acquired 
this victorious fleet thus early wo do not clearly know* It wm 
probably chiefly Egypfcuacu For paime yexun Islam cortamlv 
contrylln l s Ij - - Kastcm MetbieEmnean, find in flflli and again ill 
&T 4 ^ during din reign of Mori viva {Gtfi-flSOh the first Bteas 
Umnysad rAliph nmdo two bob AttAdhi upon t’onstaritiuople. 

They bud to be aoa aihiuks beiMiw Jdani> sy bug as it wad 
under Arab rule, uevur uitmoimted the barrier of the Taurus 
Mo im tains. During die aanio period the ItodjBthfl were ail*n 
pfapnl ng their ramqifte&ta further and ftiiihct into Central Asia, 
While Lihim was ah-tody d&cayiny at ite centre, ji wai x <?i smiting 
great haste id new adherents and awakening a new spirit mining 
die hitherto divided and aiDibsa Ttjdkvsb pwplcs. Medmii was 
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no longer n possible oe litre for Its vast enterprise in A.dft, Afck.i. 
Hiui tine Mediterranean, nnd st> Damascus became the usual 
capita! nf the Outayynd Caliphs. 

Uiitef om«ng t he*, us lor n time th© cloud* of dvn&d.m Intrigut) 

eltw, trt- Abf Id Malik (GJJ.WOfi) nn,f U.iiid I (70f>7l4), irnn . 
whom the Om&vvJi'I line ros£ to the climax of its successes. 
The western boundary was earned to tho I’yit-nises, while to 
tlu eaal the domains of the QtlijiJi niurohcii with China, Tho 
son of Wdid. Snjujmnn (Tlfn. carried om n «otKknii «srie* of 
Mioloifl attack* upon CouJsinnthiopto which his falbrt hut 
juliiimnd am) proposed. A* with the CallMl Munwly* half a 
century before, tho approach n-ua by tea—far Asia Minor, a* 
we have Just noted, wna sLtll trnoont)uemi—and the shipping 
was drawn chiefly from Ei-v-pt. The‘emperor, a usurper' 'u T. 
tin isuun.m, (iisphyotl cMjhonJiiwry skit] and olMsthiocv Lti tin 
ftefnnue; hr bnmt most of the Modem shipping in a LnilUlml 
sort!©, nut up the tnwju they had landed upon the Asiatic side 
i-f tJiM Ronphonis, and after a campaign in hinrop© of two years 
f7ld-7i"h a whiter of unexampled severity completed their 
defeat. 

From tide point onward the glory of the Omsyyad line dewy*. 
The Brat trcaicndom ini puls**.- of islum wu now spent,. Thera 
was no further expansion and a manift st decline in trligkiu* 
**!■ Limn had made uiillrmia of cojivnrts. mill hod digested 
tiiow millions very impi rioc tly. Chics, oat ion*, whole «ct * 
and races, Arab pagans, Jews,. Christians, Munich icon*, /T-mns- 
triaiM, Turanian pagans hod boon swallowed up into this new 
vast empire of Muhammad’* successors. It has hitherto been 
thi> wmmnR char actor istic nf all ih© great unifying religious 
initiator,, of tins world, the common oversight, that they hare 
accepted the moral and theological Ideal* to which the first 
opptvd was mJidr, at though they were uni versa 1 Ideal*. Muhain- 
niud'r- Appeal, for example, w<wi to t.bc traditional chivalry and 
underlying tuunotheidic feeling* of the Intelligent Arabs of his 
time. These things ware latent in the mind and ©oiwclence of 
Mecca and Medina; he did but call them forth. 

Thou, as the new teaching spread and stereotyped itself, it 
had to work on a continually more uncongenial basis, it had to 
grow in soil that distorted nnd perverted it. It* sob- text bode 
w.4s the Koran. To ruinds untuned to the melodies of Arabic, 
this IxniL seemed to he. as It seems to many European minds 
to-sluy. a mixture of fine-apirited rhetoric with—to put it plainly 
—dortnle-sa aad unintelligent gabble. Countless convert* missed 
the real thing hi it altogether. To that wv nmst ascribe the 
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K-adiitf^ of til® Persian and Intlimi rectiems of the faith to 
jotu Llit' Shiite schism upon a quarrel that til®}' could at least 
understand mul feoL Ami to the *aw>- attempt tn if quart- til® 
nw etufl with fill prepossessions was dot 1 aul'Ij estravignut 
tbcology as presently disputed whether the Koran was and uhvav-, 
h.i4 beta CO-existent with God. 1 Wc ah util it be stupe-lied bv 
the preposterous it-s# of this idea if we did not recognize in it 
at ouee the well-meaning attempt of gome learned Christian 
convesi f*i Islamite his belief that "In the lioginning was the 
Word and tin- Word was with God, and the Word viis God."* 

Konr of till- great unifying religious initiator o! the world 
hitherto seem* u> liav® been sccomjftnid by any underfund mg 
of tht vast edu.jatloim] tusk, the vast work of lucid imd varied 
exposition and intellectual organization involved in its propor¬ 
tions. They all present the aamo history of a rapid spreading 
like a little water poured over & great area, and then of super 
lici&lity and corruption. 

In - link ^hiJc we hear stories of an Omuyyad Caliph, 
Wfdid il w ho mocked «-t the Koran, ate pork, drank 

wine* ansi did not pray, Those stories may Lave l>eon true or 
they may have been circulated far political reasons. There 
twgan II puritan reaction in Mecca imd Medium against the 
levity and luxury of Damascus. Another great Arab family, 
*he Abbji family, the Abbasid*, had long been scheming for 
j tower, and was making onpiUil ont of tin general discontent. 
The feud of r lie Omayyadfl and tfio Abbasitln was older ihnn 
h!am; :i !utd been going on before Muhammad was bum. These 
Ahhorids took nji the tradition of the Shiite ‘‘martyre." AU 
and his wuis llason and Huwid, and identified thamsoivn with 
it. T,lic bfiiuirj of the Ornayyoda was white; the Abbasida 
adopted a black itnnntr, black in mourning for Hagan and 
llusein, black because black is more impressive than auv colour; 
moreover, the Abb&sidf declared that nil the Caliphs 'after All 
were usurpers. In 740 they accomplished n carefully prepared 
revolution, and the lost Of the OamyywJ Caliph* was hunted 
down and slain in Egypt. Abui Abbas was the Bret of the 
Abbwi Cidipha, and he began his reign by collecting into 
one prison every living male of t]« Omayvad lina upon whom 
he con hi lay lumd- and causing them nil to be massacred. Their 
bodies, it is * litl, vm heaped together, a tea them carpet u-as 
spread over them, and on this gruesome table Abui Abbas and 
his oiiimoiJlorn Feasted. Moreover, tin t.-rnhs of the Umayyad 
Caliphs were rifkd, and their bqne-s burin .uid scattered to the 

i Sir Ivfc Syiir*, ■ Bl. John** c | mp . j, p 
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fmir winds nf heaven. So the grjevaamft of Ali acre STongcd 
bit liii't, 3Uid lIht Omayy*d Uim posir_d out of Imtorv. 

There was. It i# inttpesling to note, a rising on behalf of the 
Gmayyod* in, Khurasan which wa# assisted by the ( hinese 
emporar, 

n 

The Decay of Islam n >i/hr the 

But the descendants of Ali were not destined to slmr ■ in this 
triumph for long. Thu Ahbastds tiers? atlventurers and nikra 
of au older wboul than Islam. Now that the Lrudiliun of AJJ 
had served its purpose, the nest proceeding of the new Caliph 
wmi to bunt down ami Slaughter the surviving members of 
his family, the descendants nf Aii and Fatima. 

Clearly the old traditions of &tsswnul Persia and of Persia 
before the Creeks were returning to the work! With the 
accession of the Abbasids the control of the *ea departed from 
the Caliph, and with it went Spain and North Afri i. in which, 
md«r an Omnyyad survivor in the former case, Jiidependent 
Moslem Btatea now arose. 

The centre of gravity of Liam shifted across the desert from 
Hutiia$cu> to Mesopotamia. Mansur, tin* successor of Abitl 
Abbas, built himself a new capital at Bagdad near the ruins of 
Ofc dphrui, the former Sussanid capital. 'Curbs and Persians as 
Well os Amba be runic Emin, and the army was reorganized u]x>n 
S&ssanid lines, Medina and Mecca were now only nf importunes 
as pilgrimage centres. to which the faithful term'd to pray. 
But because it was a fine language, and because it was the i in 
guage of the Koran, Arabic continued to spread until presently 
it had replaced (Jreck ami invumo the language of educated 
men throughout the whole Moslem world. 

Of the Atbiisid monarcha alter Abul Abbas wc nwl fell 
lixtle here. A bickering wur went on year by year ih Asia Minor, 
in which nOitla-r Byzantium nor Bagdad made any permanent 
gHins. though niice or twice the Moslems raided ag f;,r i\s the 
Bosphorui. A fake prophet. Muk-nma, who said he was God, 
hrni a brief but troublesome career. I'liMre were plot,-, there 
W‘f;re insurrections; they lie Hat and colourless now in tbo 
histories, like dead flowers in an uld book. One other AbWid 
1 atiph only need be named, end that «|uito as numli for bis 
legendary tie for his mol importance, Tlnroun-abKu -Ahir ] {1H0- 
f^OO). Hti ivas not only ibo LulipJi of an outwardly pruapyiviii 
empire in the world of reality, but be was also thu Caliph of an 
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undying empire In the deathless world of Iktion, he ivae the 
Haroutiol- Rq^ohid of JJio AroAiVm Nitj&tt, 

Sir .Mark SyLes 1 pure* an account of the reality of his empire 
!i<>!!i iviiFoh ivti ivill quote certain piiSijpes. II r- say a: The 

ItnfK-nnI Oourt to polish!'.!, luxurious, and unlimitedly wealthy; 
the i*apil-i! Bagdad, a gigantic mercantile city Hummiiding a 
administrative fortresa, wherein every department of aUk| 
had I pioperlv cegolatcd mid n ell-ordered public office: when? 
-•*ho«L .mil I'.ijllegea dytmtiKi): whither phiioeophun, students, 
doctors, poets, and Ikixtaghuio fbwkcd from all parts of the 
civilized globe. . . The provincial on pi tala weru vnd 'ilrahi; 1 
with vest public buildings, and linked together hy an effective 
Wtd rapid service of posts and oaraviim*: the frontiers weit' 
beeiire itpi] »dJ parriwitod, the army loyal, efficient, and brave. 
the governors and miiiiatem honest and forheamig. The mnpiio 
stretched with equal strength and ummjmrcd control from 
till? 1 illutan gat® to .Aden, and from Egypt to Central Asia. 
ChrfeUima, Ihlgaaa, .few*. u well M Moslems, were employed 
ill thy government service. Tfautper*. Telicllwm general"., and 
false prophet-? ^mid to iutve vmiuKhed from the .Modem 
dominions Truffle and wealth h id taken the pfao of icy elution 
and famine. . . . L\: tileiiott and ilisofiio were met hy Imperial 
hospitals and government phyaic-i^ns. , . In government 

business tho rough and-ready methods of Arabian aitminietratann 
hud given pines to n complicated systom of Divans, iniiiauu] 
partly loom the Roman. but chiefly taken from the IWeku 
system «il coverumimt. Paste, Finance, Privy Seal, Crown 
Uiuhs JustU-n. and Military Affairs mats each fldtnini Moped 
Wy Plural* bureaux hi the Lamb of mini store and tnlieialfl; 
up army of uierha, scribo*. wrib-re and ucrounfanta swarmed 
Into those cIHuas mid gradually swept the whok- power of tile 
govern mi! nl into their own hands hy separating the CdmmaittUfr 
of the Faithful from any direct intetoounwj with | A ; S - 

The Imperil] Taiaoo and the entourage were equally btiacd uu 
If . in:in an>l l.W«nn procecfcots. Fuimub,, duatly vailed 'luuenid' 
of niimiio, guards, bjiiqb, go-between*, jesters, poets. and dwarfs 
clustered nnuthd tlie jierson of t.l jk- Commander oi the Faithfu). 
eiivh. in bin degree, endeawmrijtg to gain. the royal favour and 
indirectly districting the royal mind from attain* of bimmess 
and atiLU'. Jlcaouhilu (Jm ini'ruaj|I:!i- luida nf the Fm [ funned 
i.d ! in; . ftajpLtd. and Biippli*uit!nl. d the other ennrmoiu stream 
of uiom-derived from dm cuntrUmiums of plunder Jiud toot 
'ivipa Idind to the oapital by the Commnmkra of the vlctorjcua 

1 C-jiff if > IdUi 
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raidirur Forces which harried A sin Minor. Ittffia, and TnrtesiaA. 
The seemingly unending supply of Turkish nlavea mid infantine 
specie ndded to the richness of the revenues of Imk and, com¬ 
bined with the vast commercial traffic of which flag&id was the 
centre, prodaeod a targe and powerful moneyed class. composed 
of t!io sons of gtmemto, offichifn:, landed proprietors. rovui 
fuvmitrtes, ttifTClmiik, and the like, who oiieoiiriiged the (irts, 
literature, philosophy, and poetry m the mood took them, 
building pnlacpft for thi-UiMwe, vying with eneh other in the 
luxury of their entertoinrnttite, «uK ornikig |u>ct to sound their 
praises, dabbling ia philosophy, supporting various sclioob of 
thought, endowing <uutritk*, toni, (a fact, behaving as the 
wealthy have fit ways behaved ia all ages, 

"I haw said that the Abhftsiil Fmpiro la the Juts of Harotm- 
Eii-HjiBchid was weak and feeble to a degrbe, ami perhaps the 
reader will consider this a foolish proposition when he takes 
into consideration that. I have described the Empire tta order)v, 

I he administration definite and sett led, the army efficient, aiid 
health .ilumtlenl 'Hu- Tea-on 1 make the suggestion is that 
Mie- Abhusi I Empire had lest touch with everything original 
Arid vital in Islam, and was eoimmeted entirely by the reunion 
of the fragments of the empires Islam had destroyed. 'Hiere 
was nothing In the empire wlihtk appealed to the higher instinct 
of t.hn loaders of the people; tlit- hujy wnr Imd degenerated into 
a systematic &ctp ligitmn of plunder. Tlio dttl|h hud hocoiiK- 
n hisiiriotts Hmpwor or King of Rings; Lbe oil minis tratlon had 
changed from u patriarchal system to a hcronucracy- The 
wrelthicr eliijHSBs were rapidly losing all faith in tho religion c >f 
the stole; Fpeenbtive philosophy and high living were taking 
Llit* plow of K»mnia orthodnacy ...ml Am Inn rimpticrty. The 
60 life try bond which conk! have belt tin- empire- together the 
FtcmitteS and plmntiM*- of tlm Moslem fail It, wa> complctelv 
negated by both the Caliph and his udvii-m. . . , Haromi 
al-itaschid himself was a Wife®-hi liber, and his pitlneo w*. 
decorated with graven image- of birds and bra:-!- and men. . . . 

"For a moment we stand u mazed at the greatnesi of the 
Abbas id dominion; then siuhhuity we realise that it ia bat as 
a fair husk enclosing the dost and fishes of dead cmfirnriotfr,** 
Haroiin-at-Kaschid died in (fOG. At his tlw.it!i his grtuit 
otnpirt' frit immediately into civil war and confusion, and the 
tw-xt great event of umisind importance in ting region of tho 
world cum on two hundred years liter when the Turks, under 
tlic (iliiefw of the great family of the Sdjuks, poured southward 
out af Turkestan, and not only eompit-rfd the empire of Hngdad, 
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lint Asm Minor also, Coming from tfo- north-cast m* they did, 
Ihry were nidi; to ourjJ.mk the gnid, barrier of the Taiuruh 
Mould.,ins, hid Lad kiti.r-rto held Lack the Tiny 

were still much tbs oamo pe ople as tlmse of whom Yuan Chwang 
gav.; ns a glimpse four hundred years earlier, hut now they «erv 
Moslems, mid Moslems of the primitive type, men whom Abu 
Bekr would have welcomed to Is Jam. They caused a groat 
revi\ nJ of vigour in Islam, and they turned the minds of the 
Mrnh'iu world onci- more in tin? direction of a religious war 
against Christendom. For there had been a sort of trace hot ween 
these two great religion* after the cessation of the Moslem nrfraiiw 
end the decline of the Omayyads, Such warfare os had gone 
on between Christianity end Islam hud been rather border - 
bickering than sustained war. It became only a bitter fanatical 
struggle again in the eleventh century. 

5 8 

Arabic Cuhttre. 

But before we go on to tell of the Turks and the Cnnmdera, 
thu great warn that began between Christendom mid Islam, 
and which have left u quite insane intolerance between these 
great systems right down to the present (imp, it in aeraswy to 
give a little more attanUon to the intellectual life of the Arabic- 
speaking world which woe now spreading more- and more widely 
©ver the regions which Hdtenfem hud once dominated. For 
Bonn* generations before Muimmmnd, the Arab miod bud been, 
os it were, smouldering, it had been producing poetry and much 
religious dieeutsitm ; nnrlrrr the stimulus of the national mid racial 
sucoes.ver. it presently hi hud, l out. with a brilliance second oulv 
to that of the Greeks during Their beet period. It revived the 
human pursuit of science. If tin* Greek was the father, then the 
Ar&b was the foster-fatiur uf the scientific method. Through 
the Arnhs it was. and nut by the Latin route, that the modern 
world received That sift nf light and power. 

But wheat we write Arab here, we must write it with a 
Certain reservation. The Am bio Culture of Iskni has some¬ 
thing nf the same relat.. to the original Arab as the Hellenic 

culture after the days of Alexander had to the original European 
Greek. Jt was ON longer rad illy pure, It had incorDomted 
with it ,i group of ppfc-o listing cultures, the Persian of the 
A read d dynasty, and the Coptic of Hdlenized Egypt. Persia 
and Egypt Ir ani U, talk Arabic with groat promptitude, but 
they renuuned in quality Persia and Egypt,, 
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Tile eady conquer of the Arabs had brought the Arabia 
culture into dose contact with the Greek littnirv tnkULion— 
npt, it is true, in f tie original Gree k , hut through thfl Syrian traoa+ 
latinise of tin* Greet writers The Xeetorlaji Christ sues* the 
Christiam to the east of orthodoxy, ^om to have been mudti 
Mon- intelligent nnd active-miatled than the court theologians 
of Hyzrnilluiii t And at a much higher level of gene mi educat-iuri 
than iho Latin-epcaJdng Christiana ol the w«t. The} Inul been 
tolerated during the latter days of the Sassattirte, and they wen; 
tolerated by Islam until the* ascendancy of the Turk* in the 
eleventh century. They wore the intdJafitual backbone of the 
Firreuin world. They hurl preserved lanoh of the HeUenio medical 
ucieitea, and had even added to it. In the Omayyad times most 
oi the phjHjetanu tn the Caliphs dominions were Nestoriun-i, and 
no doubt many learned ^iestoriime professed Mam without 
any furious compunction or any great change in their work nnd 
though is. Urey hud present much of Aristotle both in Greek 
ami in Syrian fraud ation^i. They had u ounriderabfe mittlie* 
matical literature. Their equipment makes the conU mporarv 
resources of Saint Benedict or CofsjodaruB srem very pitiful 
To the^e Noatoiian toncfr&re came the freak Arab mind out of 
the desert, keen and curious, and leanit much and improved 
upon it-7 teaching It learnt much and acquired muoh_ Persia 
had been for many centuries a country of intense and subtle 
? h K - A rjgseal and speculative net i vity> These activities now clothed 
themed vag in Arabic plira*e~ and became a preens? of heresy 
r.rnl schism in the Moslem Church, The Shiite >chssui wsh 
essentially Persian. 

But the Pmuuu with the Hellenic learning were not the only 
teachers available far the Arabs, Throughout all the rich cities 
of the Em\ the kindred Jews w*rre acutiered with their own 
distinctive literature and tradition, and the Arab and l 1 he 
Jewish mind reacted upon one another to a common honHii. 
The Arab was informed and the Jew sharjiened to a teener edge. 

1 he J«ws hitve uever been pedants in the matter of their 1 m 

E l3l £c; wc have already noted that a thouKnd years before 
iiiin they spoke Greek in i id Ionized Alexandria^ and now 
nil over Lhii- new Modem world they were speaking and writing 
Arabic. Some of the greatest of Jewish literature was written 
in Arabic, the religious writings of Mtumonidea, for eampl|. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say. in 1 lie ra-e B >f thin Arabic culture, 
where the Jew ends and l he Arab begins, so itnpurteuu and 
«»entral were it* Jewish femter*. 

Moreover, there was a third source of inspiration, more 
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patttoalarty in m^tTramattoiil sdcticm, to which at present ii 
w dilUtwll U* dip iwntiffr—-India, SSuere fran he little doubt Glint 
thr Arab mintJ during it* period of upWidmir w&a in elate ami 
elTott.ive ccuiteoi with Sniiakrit hurst ure aitd titli indo-lVreian 
phyriitiJ nflf* 

Tin? distinctive Uetivitfea of the Arab mind wore sleekly 
manifest under thu Omavyads, although it waa during cite 
Abtmaid time that it made tte k*rt db|day. 13 totory ^ the 
beginning and core of all sound philosophy and all great litera¬ 
tim?, und the firsti And* writers of distil artion were historian, 
biogmphOfft, md ■puisbhi-noric’al poets ttnmimtic fictfcm and 
thi« abort Morr Fdlknrttl 114 * rending publta developed, wiHihg 
to hr omitted. And ns reading ee-suad to lm n fcphbui iferompli^h- 
ment., mu] bgcBiuv nc ■eesury to every Ilian of elhiira jujuI to 
every youth of braiding, came tile cystoma Lb? growth of an 
edticul tonal - V'hjm uid an educational literature, By the ninth 
iltjiI tenth iviit.iiriea ikmi am uot only granitniirs but grout 
k->ia^ii>. mid a mass of pSiitol^jjieal learning in Islam. 

And a century or so in advance of the iVeat. there grew op 
in tlifi hh\d ItLLiifc \\ nrlil lit ii mini tier of centres?, at Basra, at K nf n. „ 
at Bagdad Arid tbiro f find at Cordoba, out of what were at 
hr-1 it? I brio tts nlripHid<-tifc upon a fierier of grout 

uuiverdties, Tito light d %lu^> univoirihcis thtthfr far beyond 
the Moslem warldL mid draw ftimtanta to them from ea*t and 
At Cordoba in pmundar there wfcfe grout numbtra of 
Christian atodunU, and the iufiarmo* of Arab philuMphy coming 
by way of Spain upon the uiuveniitire of Park, Oxford, luui 
North Italy, and upon Western European thought puwtmlly, 
to very craffliderabie indeed. The name of Avcrroes \ j bnmahd j 
of Cordoba £ 1111Utt) etande out m thtut of the fulminating 
influent of Arab philosophy upon European thought. He 
developed tho t^whtitga of Amtoita upon lines that made a 
sharp division lietweeA religion* and acbriHlio truth* and so 
prepared the way for ihe liberation of iwearah from 

the theological dogtciaiijfm that Mbfrikhri it both imdcir Chris- 
is unity and uiiior I darn, Another great name s that tif 
Avitrnim {lhu^init). the Prince <■£ Fhy^eiuna 1 *>:f7>. who 

Wfts born at fho Other end of the Arabic world si BoJcbara, and 
uho travelled in Khorkin, , . - The boolc-cns.yiiig induitry 
flminnhed at Alexandria, Dnmn^cus, Coiro + and Bagdad, ftnii 
*bmt the year there were twenty-seven free Bcliook open 
Ccitilobs for th* cKluostion of the poor, 

11 In mfltbejntiiics,’' &&%* lliatob-r mdl Sf'h’sriU ,' 1 “ths Arabs 
* 4 OmrrrJ Hirtirry cf 
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built OH the foundations of tbe Greek rant liematie!ana. The 
origin of tlift so-called Arabic mmierale ts obscure. Under 
Thsodoric the Great, Boethius made ti&c- of certain signs which 
were in part very like the nine digits which we now use*" One 
of the pupils of Gfrbert also used signs which acre still mom 
like nure i hut the rsero, it b stated, woe unknown until the 
twelfth century, when It wua invented hy &n Amb mathematician 
union 1 Muhammad-Iliii'Miiao, who nUo wn- the first to use the 
decimal notation, and who gave the digits the value of position. 
This, however, is disputed by many Indiana, who claim the 
»:ro and the decimal syat-etn as a distinctly Indian contribution. 

"In geometry the Arabs did not add much to Euclid, but 
algebra is practically their creation; also, they developed spherical 
trigonometry. Inventing tbe sine, tangent, anti cotangent. In 
!«h;.tiles they invented the pendulum, and produced works on 
optics. They mads progress in the tcianco of astronomy. They 
built Severn! observe tori’.*-;, uiid const meted ninny astronomical 
instnunonla whirl) are atjll in Use. They calculated the angle 
of the ecliptic and th» preotisaiczn of thr equinoxes TJioif know¬ 
ledge of iirtnmiuiiy was undoubtedly c^uridvrablo. 

"In uo'didne they m-idr great advEuices over the work of 
the Gn’ek.i- They studied physiology and hygiene. and their 
muliria nusdifti w** practically tin- (mine its oum to-day. Many 
of their methods of treatment in? still in use icmon** ua. Their 
surgeons uiuhuvtooil the use of anfeathetios, anil lH-rfonucil aoue 
of the meat difficult operations knoan. At the tune when in 
Europe the practice of medicine was forbidden by the Church, 
which expected cures to be effected by ruhyimi 5 ritea jierf turned 
by the clergy, the Arabs had a real science of medicine. 

“ In che mostly they matte a good beginning- l imy discovered 
many new BUbatonccs, »Ufih as {rntmli, nitrate of silver, vonxvdvu 
sublimate, and nitric and sulphuric acid," Thu word "alcohol" 
U Arabic, though the substance was known under the name 
of "spirit’ of wine" to Pliny (a.d, 100b . lu tuauiifocturea 

lliuy outdid the world iu variety and beauty ol design oud per¬ 
fection of warkm&nahip. They worked in all the ms tale—gold, 
silver, copper, hranee, Iron and steel. In textile fabrics they 
have never been surpassed. They made glass and pottery of 
the finest quality They knew the accrete of dyeing, and they 
manufactured jM]w>r They had many processes of dressing 
leather, and their work woe famous throughout Europe. They 
made tincture*, ea&ences and syrups. They made sugar from the 
catic, and grew many turn kinds of wine. They practised forming 
in a *d*iHitfc way. and had good systems of irrigation. They 
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knew the value of fertisiHurs, unrl adapted their crops lo Lho 
quality of the ground, They axfisHnd in horticulture, knowing 
how to graft and how to produce new varieties of fruit and 
Bowers They introduced into the West many trees and Hams 
from the tl&st and wrote sciejitifif: treatises on funning .' 1 

One item in tins ateouio must Ih* underlined hen? because of 
ire importance in the intellectual lift■ of mankind, the murm- 
faoturo of paper. This the Amta itemed to haw tuft rat from 
the Uhitteto hy wav of Central Auk, The Europeans acquired 
it from the Arabs. Until tlrnL time books had to be written 
u|wm parchment or papyrus, nod after the Arab cottqua^t of 
Egypt Europe was cut oil from the papyrus supply. Until 
paper boo«no abundant, the art of printing was of little use, 
and newspapers and popular education by means of books won 
impoadbio. This was probably a much more important factor 
in the relative back wimbles* of Europe during the dark ages 
than iiktoriiuis bbjb disposed to admit. . . . 

And all thfc mental fife went on in rhe Modem world in 
spite of a very considerable *rnmmt ,,{ political disorder. From 
brut to tost .Arabs never grappled with the problem, the 
still unsolved problem, of the stable progressive atnkv every¬ 
where their form of government was nlisolutut and subject 
to the convulsions, changes, intrigue*, and murders that have 
always characterized the extremsr torrua of monarciiv. But 
for some cun (uric 5 , beneath tlie firws and rivalries of courts 
and cam pa, the- spirit of ]&la.tn did preserve a certain genera] 
dtoeuey and rf-ntraint in life - the Byzuntin* Empire was impotent 1 
to shatter this civilisation. and the Turkish danger in the north- 
eust gathered strength only very ahtwly. Until the Turk fell 
upon it, Hu.- intellectual life of ishuit continued. Perhaps it 
secretly il.iitcmj itself that it wuuld always be abli to go on, 
in spite of the thread of vioLcnce sad unreason in its isjiitieal 
direction. Hitherto, in all countries, that 1ms been the character¬ 
istic attitude of science und literature. The intellectual man 
has been loth tr conic to gripe with the forcible num. Eft: has 
generally brn n something of n courtier and time-server, 1'osaibly 
In 1 lint, reiver yet Iwett quite -mrc nf himself. Hitherto man of 
rr -on and knowledge have never hud the assurance Qnd courage 
of the religious bimilb. But there ..in be little doubt that they 
hiivc atx'unudiiUd settled ■'< mvivtif-ue and filtered vonfirieuce 
during the fear rentuika; they have slowly found u means 
to power through the development. of popular education and 
popular literature, and to-day tliey ere far more disposed to say 
things plainly and to claim a dominating voice in tin* orgnnks* 
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tion of hu m on affairs than they have ever been before in the 
world's hbtery. 


|9 

Amine Art. 

The Moslem conquests are n^-odated with new types of 
architecture, called varioafl^jr Sarateento, Mohamimdim and 
Arabic. But the true Arab; says Gnyet, was never an artist, 
lie built, because ho had to build, mosques, palaces* tom hi, 
cities* hot he found his workmen and architects among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Persians ha had conquered. Arabic 
art Eli Persia a mere contirination of t'eruiuu art, hut in 
Egypt, anti Syria there was a re.!I adaptation to new conditions 
and a now type and rliiu-aoter of building and decoration appeared 
This wan 11 Arab 11 art strictly speaking. To the west in North 
Africa and Spain w developed a h pedal variation characterised 
by the honaeabee arch. Syria and Egypt, long before the coming 
of the Arabs, hod diverged from Byzantine form? by replacing 
the round arch by the pointed arch, and hud gone Lar beyond 
Byzantine art in the disuse of modelled forma. For Hellenic 
realism they were substituting patterning, and the Arab tempera- 
fnent, contemplative and ecstatic, was all for ©uhsmcmg this 
proceca, “Not to obey a religious precept / 1 saya Geyot—for 
there are ninny early Arab reprewmstiw pamting*—“but 
through an irLsttnct . 11 In the eommaQ matters of life, and apart 
from any culture, the Arab djflfitu^ an esrinmie rfiairidiimtian 
to strip his body or look upon a bed} T , Gradually in the evolution 
of Arab art the decoration ptoses from oomxniiojialized animal 
and vegetable forms to geomelrieal mtoriaeinga, "arabesques " 
Hoofs and vaults liacome more and more deeply enoarUBhxL, 
pierced screens multiply* and even the outward form become^ 
polyhedral, 'flic vaults are covered with circular nod polygonal 
sfcmL which descend at last like stalactites, A new mysterious 
beauty is produced by these suppressions and sublimations, 
like the beauty of cryatak and ripples and the subtle ami 
obscure rhythms of inanimate tilings, a beauty diametrically 
opposed to the unrestricted freedoms, the glorious vulgarities, 
iiio exuberant vitality, of Hellenic art. 

Afi?>xiiated in our mind* with those structural developments 
as cliAmctorfsticully Arabic are the minaret and the bulbous 
cupola, and a brilliant use of glazed and often richly ornamented 
tiles. An enormous use is made in decoration of text*? and 
phrases from the Koran in the beautiful sweeping Arabic writing. 
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CHRISTENDOM AND THE CRUSADES 


J I. The Western Wvrkl at it* 
L/mt&i Khh 

f 1 The Fftidul St/elem, 
f 3. The Frankish Kinf&orn 
of He Mrrm>iit$iatu. 
i 4. The Chriatianitn/inH of lh« 
Western Marhurimts. 

? $. Cherrirnwg** fe/fflMJ fern- 
[*7i>T of He tFffll, 

| ti. The Personality of Ckmif- 

tr>ti<pte. 

I 7. litAium-r-nu Arc A torture 
and Art. 

l d. The French and the (i*r• 
van* bt€’»m DUtiiiri, 

I 


5 9 TheXorotans the Saracetn/, 
the Hungarian* and the 
Sdjnk Turk*. 

S 10. Hvc Constant ou\pit Ap* 

pith'd to Rutuf. 

' M The Vnuades, 

5 12, The CramdfA a Test of 
Christianity. 

i 13. The. K»ii>\'ror Frederick 

11 . 

i 14 DrJtrie and Limifnhutox 
of the JPoji 

$ I "■ A i. ud of Leadiutj Popes: 
n 10. Gothic ArchiUrtur^ and 
An. 

| 17. Mediant! Mv.dc. 


Let tilt turn again now From this urtolfeotiml nauuoeutie m the 
t™Ue of tile ancient ondlfamtionfl to the affairs o! the Wi-suim 

world- 

hove described the oooipk-te economic, social. and 
political break.up of the Kninan imperial syuteni in the West, 
the oaiifarion anti d&rkueos that followed in the filth and seventh 
rpiLi urita, ami the stiuggh-a of such men *« Coealudorus to ka e p 
r. b-ht. the ilamo of human teaming amidst thaw triudv t-unfitetam 
Foi a time it would hr } idle to write of states and nik-rs, Smaller 
of greater adventurers seized n cootie or a conntrysub- and ruled 
nit un certain urea, ihr British Islands, for instance, were sulit 
. iiiiLd u multitude of rulers; and numerous Keltic ehinfti 
iu Ireland and Scotland and Walts and Cornwall fought and 
prevailed over and sue muni**! to each other: the English invadur* 
wens also divided into i number u! liununtuig “kingdom*," 
Ks>ht. Wt Esse-* Suesoi, Miirrm. NortfuuuhnA and Eset 

Anglia, which wort- oouriaudtly at wai with one another* 

030 
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So st wns over most of the Webern world. Here a Ida hop 
^osiJ-i lw* tliu monarch, ft? Gregory the Great wm in Rome; Wb 
a tirwn or ft group of t-iwos would he under the rule of tin duke 
<it prijj uk of ihta ur that, Amidst tiiy vast ruins of the citv of 
Route, half-ni dependent families af qu&aLnobk adventurers anti 
their retainer* trittiutoinffd theroBtflsro. The Pope kept a sort 
of general predominance there, but hi? wm eoiiiirtimcs moru than 
ImkijHwd by a n Duke of Rome," The gr*ul meui* nl tk 
Cok^imi hud beau miule into a privettoly*eimtid castle, ami 
so. too itftiJ the vaaft dicukir tomb of tin- Emperor lljwirhm; 
mt\ the adventurers who kid poeac ij±ioii of litofse tirouglioldf: 
and their porthiuxs way laid enda cither and loughL juiJ bhrfte^d 
in the r Lit nous staeta of the ottoe imperial uity. Tho Tomb ui 
Hadrian wne know pi niter the days of Gregory the Groat us tbr 
Cfwtk of Su ^Vngplo, the of t he Holy Angel* because* when 

he wnti 0£i>K?ing the bridge over the Tiber* On his way to St, 
lYteris t-> pray against tha greot posillmae which was LitYuatn- 
liag tha dty, be 2ui4 hud a vision of a grant angel sjimutmg over 
l he dark tua.Ni of the muttsokum and sheathing a 3 word, and ho 
kid known then that hk prayer* would be aium'inviL Thk 
Caatie of St. Angelo pkyod a very bipqrtent part in fkumm 
affairs during till? ol disorder., 

Spain wm in much the stmo etata of political fnufruenlaiian 
S3 Italy or France or Britain; ^ind In Spain thn ukl kud uf 
Cart hffginj/m and Roman was Mill continued in the hitter hostility 
nf their descendants and burins. tha Jaw ami the Chri&Lhun So 
t.hut wlnm the power of tho Cnliph kpd awepl along tho North 
African comt to the St mite of GibmJr :ir, it found iu the Spanish 
J*"** ready tudjper* in its invasion of Europe, A M extern army 
nf Arab* and of B&tbera* the nimnulk Humitiq people- of tha 
African dri*ert and iLuniniuin hinterland who hid been eon 
Vartud to Idarn. *Bnmd n&ddefrut ed ibe Wn&t Go tins in a great 
kdtk in TIL In a. few yaapt the whuk uiunLry wua ill their 
pO£*e£Sittm 

Ii- ?2fl Islam had reaohrd the Pyrenees and had pushed 
round their eastern tm\ into Frauds; nnJ for a time it see tiled 
that the imUi wn? ItiuAy to subjugate Gaul us eit^ily as it hud 
eubjugated thn Spanish ptmmsijk. Rut pre^ontiy it struck 
against atif&euing hard p a now klngdent q| the Franks which 
hfiti been con^ilida(mg it^tdf for some two Qentuxius in thy 
lihindiiiuJ and Korth iVimee. 

Of litis FninkyJi kingdom, tk pt^cimot of Frapm ansi 
Gnmiiuiv* wiiich fonnod tin? Imhi ^i k ol Etmope ngaiti^it 

Uie faith of ,Muiiamnnid p its Llnr By^i-.minc Empire bvhiud tho 
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Tatinu Mountains formed the eastern. we shall non have much 
to tell; hut first we must give some account of the now system 
of social groupings out of which it arobe. 

Thi Ftiwlul 

ft is that the louder tkuidd have n definite idea irf 

llio social condition of Weiftem Europe La the eighth century, 
11 not a bio hiirism. Eastern Europe wns- still barbaric end 
^iVEige; things hud progressed but little beyond the state nf 
affairs described by Gibbon in his Account of the mission of 
Prisons to Altita (see cli. 27, § 6), Eat Western Europe was 
■ *• dlikttemi niltenrian without law,, without Ji d minis! ntrlon* 
with rt'iitl-i destroyed .md rdncntioii di^rgaiiizt J, hat ill with 
great numbers nf pMij'lo with civilized ideas and habits and 
traditions, 

It wfc.N 'i time of confiadon, of brignnd-igc, -if crimes unpunished 
L-.nd universal insecurity. It m wty interacting to trace how, 
out of llie universal lufrlee* the beginnings of a now order appeared. 
Jp n modern breakdown there would probably be the fommfcfon 
of local vigilance societies, which would eomhjou and restore a 
police itdminLstratinn and a roughly democratic rule. I!at in 
the broken-down Western Empire of the F 2 xtb> seventh, and 
eightli centuries* men's idem* turned mtiter to leaders than to 
cOTunitiws, ami the centres about winch a flairs crystallized were 
h«rc barhum chiefs* here a vigorous boding* or some surviving 
claimant to a Homan official position* here a long rei i^nieed 
landowner or man of mmmt fminly F &ttd here again some vigorous 
usufjjtT of power. No solitary man win? safe. 

So men were forced to Hilt tljeiusclvcs with others, preferably 
people stronger than themselves. The lonely man chose the 
most powerful md active person in hia district and became At* 
man. The freeman or the vrmk tardlmg of a petty territory 
halved himself tti aome tnon- powerful lord. Tie protection of 
that, lord (or the danger of his hostility? became more considerable 
witli every :udi nvc^iaa- So very rapidly ( here went on n proerc* 
of political crystal! euI ion in the i^nfu^cd and lawless =j?a into 
which the Western Empire hud liquefied. The.-*- niiturfil assodu- 
ifoiiE and alliances of protector and subofifinau-y grew ve.rv 
rapidly into :i eort of system, fA* /ctft&if ^/j(^cin p tracer of width 
are still to U* found in the aotrijil structure of every European 
community west of Huesia. It varied enormous h m Lu inaci- 
Eeftatiomu 
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This paoorrss -(lily took on technical forma and lows a! 
iti» own. lit suck a country as Gstti it wits already troll in pro- 
***** k *l ,e insecurity br/un the barbarian tribes broke 

iiito MW empire tor conqueror*. The Frank* when lh«v came 
iiitii Gaul brought with them tut instil tilmn, which wo have 
alM.ady noted in the case of the Macedonians, and which was 
probably of Tory wide distribution among the Nordic people, 
thy gathering about the chief or war king of a body of young 
nu n of good family, the companions or amfteUut, his counts 
or captains. It was natural in the case of invading peoples thus 
Ui- relations of a weak lord to a strong lord should take on the 
relations of a count to bis king, and that a conquering chief 
should di vide seized and confiscated estates among his companion * 
I'lorn the aide of the decaying empire there cams to feudalism 
the idea of the grouping for mutual protection of mnn and estates; 
from the Teutonic side calm- the notions of knightly assoc inti on 
devotion, uud pcxsmml sen ice. The former was the economic 
«de of t he institution, the latter the chivalrous. 

The analogy of the aggregation of feudal groupings with 
crystallization is a very dose one. As the historian watches 
the whirling and eddying confusion of the fourth ami fifth cun- 
turiei* in Western Europe, ho begins to perceive the appearance 
of these pyramidal growths of heads and auhradinates and 
DUrisubfjnlixiflt^, whjiih jostle a^ninst one another. brunch, 
dissolve again, or cotUcace. ' We its© the term 'feudal system' 
h>r L-onveniinre’ eate, but with * degree of impropriety if it 
Conveys the meaning ‘systematic.’ Feii'hJiem in its' most 
fiuiifishing ago was anything hut systematic. It wsw confusion 
roughly Ofgnniiod, Great dive roily prevailed everywhere, and 
*o should not Ire aurprised to find some different Tact or custom 
b every lordship, Anglo-Norman feudalism attained in the 
eleventh mid twelfth centuries a logical completeness and a. 
unif'.rmity of practice which, in the feudal age proper, con hard tv 
be found elsewhere through so large a territorv. ... 

‘The foundation of the feudal relationship proper was th« 
fit/, which was usually land, hut might be any desirable thing. 

- 1 " ofth** ft revenue in money or kind, the right to collect 
a l oil, or operate a mill. In return for the fief, the man became 
the vassal of hie lord, he knelt Indore him, and, with his hands 
between his lord’s hands, promised him fealty and service 
11 m faithful performance of all the duties he kiwi assumed in 
homage constituted the vassals right and title to his fief. So 
■ on 8 ■» they were fulfilled, ho, and his heir after him, held the 
*” 1 ns his property, practically and in relation to all under- 
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tenants as if ho were the onwr. In the ceremony «f homage 
anil iFiv< -ntBiv. which is On creative contract <rf (nuliditD. the 
aeaium-fi hr I to- two pnrtie* we:.*, h*s u ml:‘ not 
npcoiii'd jntnetutt terms. They wen- di u iminerl In local custom. 
. , , lit mimy point:* of detail the TMcar* service differed widely 
in dilfe-rait part# of the feudal world We may say, however, 
lb.il thrv full into tiro d&assee, gentfal and specific. The general 



mel tided all that might cume nutter idea of loyalty. - e-t:ing 
the Invti'i inton es, keeping his - -i« b'-fraying the pinna of 
hb cmnuirew, protecting hie Family, etc. The specific serview 
\rt- OBjiuhle of more definite statement, mid they uenwJtv received 
exact definition in custom ami in written document-. 

The most character] m in of these Wit* the military service, which 
included appeai-nnoe m the field on smminims with » eeftfiin 
force, ,<ftcn armed in s specified way, nml remaining w ep&tifhsd 
length fd time. It often included, »leo. the duty of guarding 
the load’s castle, and nf hoi din u one’* own Oastb 'subject to the 
plans of the lord far the defence i>f his lief, . , , Theoretically 
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regarded* kudfik'isn covered Europe with a network of these 
:'rting in graiird ranks one lhovt ibo other from the smallest 
ihu knight* hie. at the bottom, to the kin* at tb* top ( who 
™ the iupmuLv Iimdownwr, ar who held the kingdom from 
GncL t « / ,l 

But tliia^ waa tin. theory that ira^ Ki[[H k rinkjwl upon t.bt 
SEUibliah^d facta. The reality i.J feuclnlkm was it* vokiiiiarv 
eo-i3j»m(ifsn, 

“The feudal slate wag on* ui which, it has lieou eakl T private 
Uw hint usurped the pioee of pitbJie law." But mthfer is it 
truer tluil public law had failed mid vanished mid private bur 
hiui iHimu in to fill the vacuum, Public- duty hud become private 
obligation. 


t* 

The Ff&nfcijth Kingdom of lh* AltrtjvTiwgian** 

We have already mentioned various kingdom** of the b^r- 
hixrixm tribes who safe up a more or itrsn flMisy dominion mur 
rfu? m tliut area maidst the debris of the empire, ih* kingdom* 
of th«- Slu-vi and West Goths in Spain* tbe East-Gothic kingdom 
iu Italy, ■■Uri the Italian Lcinhnrd kingdom wffirh succeed-.-a 
the Gotta* after Justinian had spelled the latter and alter the 
great gicatifeju. 1 * had devastated Italy. 

Ike FranKjfih kingdom aimf-hm 1 swell barbarian po^iex 
which arose fir^t iu what is now Belgium, and which *pn?od 
southward to the Loirn, but it dnvtdojA -d far mure strength and 
solidarity than any el the olldu^ it was the first real st »*r t o 
emerge from thtf Mui'. t r^iJ Wreckage* It beoatua la^t a ^ido 
ami rigorous |n4i? xcml t reality, iind fi^om it nre derived twts great 
puwars of mixtom Euro|>e f France and the German Empire, 
iU founckv wtki Clovis fmt-olij. who began m a small LjAg 
til Help mu and ended with hie southern [rontiors nearly at t he 
PyrciittHw* Ho divided hi® kingdom among his four sous, hut 
tho Franks retaht&cl a trailjGun of unity in spite of lihi* division* 
and for h t Urn fratnmal worn for a single control united rather 
tlian divided them. A more writaH split acoue. ln*vwvtr, through 
the Ljitiubut ton of ita' Western Franks, who occupied Rum.niiic:! 
Gaul find wha hnmt to the corrupt Lnlin of tin? aubjttGt 

po pub. Lion. white the Franks of the RJitm-taurl returned their 
I-ow l forman speech, At a low level of eivilmitioii, diflci cnees 
in language oam^ very powerful jiolitiefll irt mins. Fio- a hunxlrwl 

1 F?K?\ f clr*prMi Briltrmba TVdtfUi artlcW ia Feud*Cbnc / 1 by PmtMam 

tj U AijhlA 
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and fifty years the Frankish world wb* split in two, XeiiKtriit, 
the tnutlena of France, a peaking it I«tf iniiib 5peeeh, which became 
it hist tin French language we knrm\ aud Atistntaia, the P*hinc- 
land, w hi eh ratnrdncd Ottmui TLe Franks differed from the 
Swabians and Sdtith Germans* and came much nearer the 
Augln-Sasiim in that they spoke a "Low German’* and not a 
41 High German ,r dialect. Their language resembled Plattdeutsch 



und Anglo-Saxon, end was the direct parent of Dutch and Flemish, 
tn fan fc* the Franks whom they were not Latinized became Flemings 
and “Dutchman*’ of South Hoi la mi (North Holland Is still 
l ,1 rieai^h—il.c AncIo Saxon.)^ The iL French" which tho Latinized 
[Viuilvri and Horgundians spoke in the sevemh to the tenth 
centuries wits remarkably like the Etiinanfch lingua^f: of Switzer- 
Ittml, judging from the Tetaigea that remain in old document r, 
Wo will not fell hew of the decay of the dynasty, the 
Merovingian dynasty p founded by € Jo via; nor how in Australia 
a certain court official, the? Mayor of the Palace, gradually lteramc 
the king dz facto and used the real king as a puppet. The position 
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of Mayor of tlm Palace abn became hereditary in the seventh 
ctuitiFV, Mil in HS1 it cftTlflin Pepin nf Heriflfch&l, the AiL^.n^inn 
Hay or of the Palace, hrtd romjuered NciiEtria and reunited ail 
the Franks. He wm followed in 721 by kb &m, Charier Manted, 
wbu also Lcifo no higher title than Mayor of the Palace. (Hit poor 
little Merovingian king? do not matter in the slightest cfegm- 
to ua here,) It was this Charles Martel who stopped the Moslems, 
They had pualiod os far as Tour?* when he mot them, and in a 
great battle between that place and Poitinrs (732) utterly de¬ 
feated them and broke their spirit. Thereafter the Pyrenees 
femiiimvl their utmoat boundary; they came no further Into 
Western Europe. 

Char Jen Marie! divided hi* power between two mm t but 
one resigned and went into a tnenaatery, leaving his brother 
Popin solo ralofn Thus Pepin it was who dually extinguished 
tht- descendants! of Clovis, He ^en i to the Pope to ask who wn* 
the true king of the Franks, tlw man who held the power or thr 
man who wore the crown; and the Pope, who was in need of a 
supporter, decided in favour of the Mayor of the PaJaoe, So 
Pepin was chosen king at ft gathering of the Eraukioh nobles in 
rbc Merovingian eajsEtJi], SoihhhUj and anointed and crownf-d 
That wm in 7oI. The Kruncij-Ocmiany tie united wits eon- 
*< did a ted by his son Charleruagno, It held together until the 
dtmth of hit giamisun L*nih* ntid then Franco and Gcmutny 

broke away again—to fchu great injury of mankind, [t was not 
a difference of race or temperament, it was a difference of 
language and tmditicn tlrnd split these Fronkteb people* .Launder. 

That old separation ui Nenatrla and Au-itraeia fittll works 
out in bitter consequences. In 1916 the ancient conflict ed 
Xeustria and Australia had broken out into war once more. 
In the August of that year the pjnaeiit writer visited Suiaarjns, 
and crossed the temporary wooden bridge that had been built 
by the English after the battle of the Alone from the main part 
of the town to the suburb of Saint. MedmrcL Canvas screens 
protected pwenguw upon the bridge from the enervation of 
the German Bhirptthootara who were sniping from their trendies 
down tits curve of the river. He went with Iuf guides ocrusa 
a field and along by the wall d an orchard in which n German 
ahell exploded as he passed. So ho reactmd the battened build¬ 
ings that stand upon the site of the ancient Abbcv of St. M&Imd, 
in which the last Merovingian wae depend and Pepin the Short 
was crowned in bis tiloadL Beneath those ancient buildings 
them were great crypts, very useful os dug-outs—for the German 
advanced lines were nut more than a couple of hundred yards 
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ii^s \y The eriirdy Frenfsh soldier lade were cooking und renting 
l=i these aimIt^rSi and tying down l-> htktp among the fat oik . 1 coffins 
that hnd hrlrl the bemefi of thei* Merovingian kings. 


S4 

T?jfl CArufiamzu titui f>/ Uni iVetf&n Itminiridm, 

The pop t dating over which Charity Murid mud Efcttg Pepin 
ruled wt#& Jit very different Invebs of ci*rilt£Atfou ltv different 
district*. To the wc?t atul south the bulk of the people consisted 
of Latinized and Christian Kelts: in the rant mi regions these 
rulers Ijxiiei to doa.1 with sueli more or le$a Christian Germans 
r >- T he Fmnk* and Bnrgiindinns rs-ntl AJeTOftiimj to the north-east 
were mill pngart Frisiami and fb£*mu; to the cost user* the 
Havanan^ recently Giridmnired through the activities of 8t>. 
HontlnG*, and to the mm of them again j**gau KLara and Ayuf*. 
Tiw pmfpmsm*' of Oie Gorman* and Slavs wh,^ very similar to 
the primitive religion of tl» Greeks; it wna & manly religion in 
Wlurh thcnpl*, prin t and ^aorifW-^ played a email jMrt, and ita 
go<1> were like men, a Idnd of tl Bdiof.d prefects 11 of more powerful 
being? who mterieted im pukively and irregularly in human 
affairs. T m Germum had a Jupiter in Odin, a Mars in Thor* 
n VvmiB in Freyii, and po an. Throughout the Seventh and 
eighth cetiturifi a tUady proww of cmvcTdoTi to Christianity 
went on amidst these German mnl SioTonio tribes. 

It will ho interfering to Eng1iidi'a]ieaktng reader? to note 
Oi.it the mo-l and euccvt-nd mhsriomirit^ Among the 

S^tcma and Fr^iisiw came frurn England, Chriri fanny 
twice nlimiti il in the British Mes. 31 wob already tlu:^ while 
Britain was a fiarr of the Koioun Empires a martyr, 8t. Allmii, 
g v.- hie nr?me to the town of St- Albany, and ncxirii evvtw 
visitor to Canterbury has also visited little old St, Murfin't 
Chureh which wua xm4 during the Roman times. From Britain* 
as we hiivs* already Christianity spread beyond the imperial 
IfOundurie* into IreLuml—the chief nifgalouTfiy was St. Prtfriek 
—and th^re wns a vigorMi5 monastic movement with which 
are cuuneeted the name! nf St. Colttmlm anti the religion* ^tt!(r- 
- of Iona, Thou in the fifth and rlxlh Centuries cumc the 
hetoe und pagan English, and thny cur ojf the earlv Chinch of 
Ireland from the main l*ody of Chrisliimity In the eovenik 
mdxiry C-ltriutian missionaries wen: fionvcrLing the Er^tlah. 
both in the north from Ireland and in the south from komc. 
The Rome mission waft mnl by Fof^> Gregory the Great just at 
th* clof tfcr sixth entury. The that he sow 
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Erii'fifL Imys for hjJh in th* Roman skive market, though Li ia 
a litste difficult to tmdamUitd huw tiny got then?. Thov were 
v*ry fair and ginjd-looking. 1« juwW t xt his inquiries, be waa 
taM that they witj topics. "Not Angles, hut An r k " m U\ [, & 
"had they hut tin: gospel/' 

'IIji- minion worked through the seventh «ntur}*, Be fun? 

un±t eufituryw^fi crrcr fc most of fclie Eng Jiali wen? Chfiffti&hfl" 
t ^ ou 8^ Mercia, the rent ml English kingdom. held out stoutly 
«> guilts! Urn priests and for the undent faith and wap. And 
thert ff« n a ftwifl progrvriH in learning upon the part of thciw 
new converts. The mtumsterieo of tint kingdom of Northumbria 
in the north of England Itecumc a centre of light and learning. 
Jlicodore of Tarsus wa+ one of the rarliem archbishops of 
UftOtcrbuiT iflGSktiffO). wns utterly uriknawti in 

•he west ofEurope, it was metered by somo of the pupils of 
Theodore* Tim monasteries contained many monks who were 
e ace lief 1 5 scholars, ilost famous of all was Bwl?, known as the 
Venerable Bede (873-7S5), a monk of Jarrow (on Tvne). Hu had 
k>t I'Upifa t-he six hundred monks of that monasterv besides 
® E liulu y stmn-r^ who came to hear him, Fie 'gradimUy 
maatetud all iju- J turnip ;> of hi* day, and left at hia death fortv- 
hvo v^lumt-f ->f life writings, the most important of which are 
1. li& E<x:leaiitstioal libkiry of Eho Eng] is] j * am! hk 
"t the Gospel of Julm into English. Hia writings wen? widely 
known and used throughout Europe. He reckoned all dates 
fn.uu the birth of Christ, and through hie works the iik> of 
Christian chronology became common in Europe, Owing to, 
tbir large number of monasteries and monks in Northumbria 
that Jiurt of England was for a time fur in advance of the south 
m civilization." 1 

lis the seventh and eighth centuries we find the Engliali 
twariorauies active Upon tho eastern frontiers of the Prankish 
kingdom. Chief among these was .St. Boniface (GSii-755), who 
*•* bom at CreditcttL, in Devonaiilre, who converttd the Frisfha* 
Thurmgians, anil He&dans. and who was martyred In Holland 

Both in England and on (he Continent thu ascendant rule tv 
seized upon Christianity &s a unifying force to cement then 
conquests. Christianity bcca-un? a humor for aggreadvt- child- 
—as it did in Uganda in Africa in the bloody days before Unit 
Ocmiilry was tiniir^ed to thu British Empire. 

lftcr Pepin, who died hi 7ilH, came two sons, Charles aud 
amdii.r, who divided his kingdom; but the brother of Char ins 
died in 771, and (Shark* thun ln*ci«ne sole king (771-814) of the 

1 .1 fiftrtiil UlmLvry <*f £vrt*pr m Tha w Jit r «jd -‘x^LwiiL 
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growing renlm of the Franks. Tliis. Charles is known. In history 
ju* Charh* tlit* Great, or ChnrlcmiigTK:. As in the dW of Ai*.*%» 
.wirier thi* Omit. ond Jnlitu :to< ,■ ritv ha* onOrmoualy 

enijjgeisttid hi* nafniury, lit- made his wnr- of fij'^resaioo d*j- 



finJtely ware. All the world of Nurth-western Europe 

which i* nos. Great Britain. I'cmicL*. Germany. Denmark, and 
Norway and Sweden, was in the nttiiii century* nn arena of 
bitter conflict between the old Faith and the new. Whole nations 
wtra conrcrted to Chrntiimity hy tho sword, just &a LLui in 
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Arabia, Centre! Ask, and Africa hiul converted whole nations 
a century or so before. 

With fire and eword C fariffmwgn a preached the Gospel of 
I lit ( l oss to tho Saxons, Bohemians, and as far &u the Danube 
mtn what ia now Uimaary: be curried the .same teaching down 
iht Adnatto coast, through what is now Dalmatia, and drove 
tiie M * NSiatny thick from the i*yreneea && far aa Barcttluiia* 

* lo^ovor, he it who sheltered Egbert, an exile ftutn 
Ucssci, in England, and assisted him present I v ro establish 

P™* “.I™* t V V e ' r ^ x < 80 -) subdued the Britotu 

ui Cornwall, ns Chmtenutgn® conquered the Bntons of Brittany, 
ruid, bv ti senes of wars, which he continued after the death of 
his t rniikish patron, made himself at. last the dm King of nil 
England (828). e 

But the attack? of 1-horIemagnL- upon the tast stronghnlds 
” f F»e»n™ provoked n vigorous reaction oil the port of lh» 
tmeonverted. The ChristituuKcd English imd retained very 
ittle o! the eeaiiinoiiltip that had brought them from the main- 
Jo ? 1 . 1 and the branks had not yet become seamen. As Uip 
Uirisilnn propaganda of Charlemagne swept towards the shorts 
n * Bic North and -B.dtic Seas, the pagans were driven to the 
sea, Thfij retaliated for the Christian ptnecatiota with pJund&r- 
mg raids and expeditions against The northern coasts of France 
and against Christian England. 

Those pagan Saxons and English of the mainland and their 
kindred from Denmark ami Norway an? the Danes and North¬ 
men of our national liistoried, They were al*o culled Vikings,* 
>viuLh means *' mistaken/* because they came from the deep 
Scandinavian coust. They came in long hi nek 
galJer# making little list of saiia. Most of our information 
about these wm und iuradotts of the pagan Vikings ib derived 
Ltoiii C hristitiU sotircea, and so we have abundant inlormation 
of tho maa^ciro and wtrocitiis) of their mi da and very little about 
The cmelUea miiiqied upon their pagan brethren, the Saxons, 
ftt the bon da of Charlemagne. Their animus again** the Cima 
md against monk? and nuna wa* extreme. They delighted in 
tho burning of mud*storiea and nunneries and Lhr daughter 
of their inmates, 

throughout the period between the fifth and the ninth den- 
turiea these Vikings? or Northmen wetu bajning seamiuiBhip, 
coming bolder T and ranging further. They braved the uarthem 
seaa uftta) the lay shores of Greenland were a Familiar haunt, 

by the ninth century they had settlement £of which Europe 

, J N.B,?—Vjic iskga, no* Wtiu^D: Y*k = n fiorU 13? inteU 
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in general knew nothing) In America. Tim Northmen kiwi no 
pennalu-nL aettleaterii in America. Somewhere about MOO 
there was an attempt to nettle in some pstn of America called 


L 


■T”- 


" Tin land," bet toe land was held only lor two years. A 
can^o appeared one day full of painted Indians, who struck the 
Northmen as very ugly luisloiuars. There i wma to have been 
a silent. mutual inspection, but no trade nor conflict, The new 
world stared at the old. Later there was trauhle, and the 
Northmen, outijum ben&d and far from home, packed up and 
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re-emfcarfced. No other Northmen settlement upon American 
soil ia recorded. In the twelfth century many of their mg0 
began to he written down m Iceland. They saw the world in 
fertile of valiant adventure. They assailed th& walrus, the 
hi:ar, mid the whale. In their imaginations, a great and rich 
city to the south, a sort of confusion of Home and Byzantium* 
loomed Utgx> They called it M Mikkgard" (the great city— 
compare Icelandic Miklaluier “the great farm 11 } or HicktogartiL 
The nrngmtimii of Miakkgartli wan to dm w the ttespepdiinto of 
tiiese Northmen down Into the Mediterranean hy two routes, 
by the west and also across Uu.^m from the Baltic. aa wo Shull 
toll later. By the Russian route went aUo the Idndred Swede*, 

So long as thmknuigiie and Egbert lived* the Vikings were 
no more than raiders; hut as the ninth century wore oil tlieae 
roida developed into orgntfired inmsions. In several districts 
of England the hold of Chriitianify wm by no means firm ns yet. 
In Mercia, In panicubr. the pagan Northmen found sympathy 
aud help. By the Danes had conquered a fair part ol England, 
and the English king. Alfred the Great* bad recognized their rule 
over their conquests, the Danelaw, in the pact he made with 
Gutbrum their leader. 

A little litter* in 911, another expedition under Rolf the 
Ganger established itself upon the coast of Franco in the region 
that wei a known henceforth &a Normandy f— Narthman-dy), 

But of how there was presently a fresh conquest of ffipghmd 
by the Danes * and how finally the Duke of Normandy became 
Kim of England, we cannot tell at any hmgth. There were very 
^nali racial mid eocial *lifference* between Angle. Sasott T Jute, 
Dane, or Norman: and though these changes loom large in the 
uimgmiitldn# of the English, they are seen to be very slight 
millings indeed of the stream of history when wo measure them 
by the standards of a greater worJd- 

The issue be I. ween Chriatiat^ and paganism vanished pres¬ 
ently from the struggle, By the Treaty of Wedmore the Dane* 
agreed to be baptized if they were assured of their conquests; 
and the deacandantv of Rolf In Nonnaudy were not merely 
Clirifftianized, bnt they learnt to speak French from the more 
civilized people about; them, forgetting their own Noise tongue. 
Of much greater significance in the history of mankind are the 
relations of Charlemagne with his neighbours to the south and 
east, and to the imperial tradition. 
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Charlemagne become# Emperor of the JTeaJ- 

Through Charlemagne the tradition of the Roman Cfesar 
w&s revived in Europe- The Roman Empire was dead and 
decaying; the Byzantine Empire was far guns in decline; but 
the education and mentality of Europe h&d sunken to a Level 
at which ubw creative political ideaa were probably impossible. 
In ail Europe there amoved not a tithe of the apeoulatiw vigour 
l bat we find in the Athenian Literature of the fifth century fl.o. 
There was no power to postulate a new occasion or to conceive 
and organize a novel political method. 

Official Christianity had tong overlaid and :iccuatorned itself 
to ignore tbow? arrange teachings of Jesus of Nazareth from 
which it had arisen. The Roman Church, dinging teuacEortsly 
bo i tt= possession of the title of p&nlifex maxim fw, had long aince- 
abandoned its appointed task of achieving the Kingdom of 
Heaven. If woe preoccupied with the revival of Roman ascen¬ 
dancy on earthy which it ctmoriv^ of na iU inherits nee. It had 
become a political body, using the faith Find need* nf simple 
men U< forward its sclmme^ It dung to the tradition of the 
Roman Empire and to the idea that it was the natural method 
of Etirofwsan unity. Europe, in ti series of attempts to restore 
it. drifted towards a dreary imitation and revival of the mis- 
conceived failures of the past. 

Fa r eleven oratories, from Charlomagna onwards,* + Emperonr" 1 
and "Qtesarr” of this line arid that come and go in the history 
«f Europe like fancies in a disordrrod mind. We ihaU have to 
tell of a great: process of mental growth in Europe, of enlarged 
homoiui and accumulating power, hut 11 wm u proems that 
went on independently of„ and in spite of r the political forms of 
the time, until at laat it shattered those form* altogether ^ Europe, 
during those eleven centuries of the imitation Csesars which began 
with CharSeiriapne, and which closed only in the monstrous 
bloodshed of It)l£—IUIH j, has been like a busy factory owned 
hjr n ^omnnmhuli-;, wfab is sometimes quite iimixijMjriont and 
Borntnime- disastrously in the way. Or, nutter than a somnam¬ 
bulist. tel im nay by a corpse that magically sknului*-.- n kind of 
life. The Roman Empire stRggcfVp sprawhi, is thrmt of! tha 
stage. uni reappears, anl—if u« may wirry the imago one step 
farther—it is the CHtfrch of Homs which play.* the part of tlu- 
macadaii and keep.' this corpse 

And throughout the whole period there is always a struggle 
going on for the control of the corpse between the spiritual ant! 
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various temporal powers. Wo have already notod the spirit 
of St. Augustine'- CUtf of God* It vm h book which we know 
Charkmagnu rearh or had read to him—for Ilia literary Accom¬ 
pli limeuts ore rather question a bio, Ho conceived of this 
Christian Empire as faring ruled and maintained in its orthodoxy 
by Home such great C:twfLt himself. He was to rale even tbe 
Pope, 

Bui at Romo the view taken of the revived empire di ffei fld 
a little from that. Thera the Hew taken was that the Christian 
ftosar must be anointed and guided by Hie Pope—who would 
even have the power to excommunicate and depose him. Even 
in the time of Charlemagne this divergence of view was apparent, 
in the following centuries it became acute. 

The idea of the revived Empire dawned only very irraduidlv 
upon the mind of (TinrfomagDB. At iirei he was dimply the 
ruler of hid father's kingdom of Lho 'Franks P and his powers 
were fully occupied in struggle* with the Salons and Bavarians, 
and with the Slava to the east of them, with the Moslem m Spain, 
■md with varinus insurrections in his own dominions And ai 
Hie result uf a quarrel with the King of Lombardy, his father-in* 
law, he conquered Lombardy and North Italy. We have mi ted 
th& establishment of the Linn hards in North Italy about 570 
after the great pestilence, and after the overthrow of the East 
Gothic kiiiEf* by Justinian. These Lombards had always been 
« danger and a fear to the Popes, and there had been an allkmoo 
between Pope and Frankish King against them in the time 
of Pepin, Now Charlemagne completely subjugated Lombardy 
(774), sent kk fatherdn-taw to a monastery, and carried hk 
conquers beyond the present northeastern boundaries of Italy 
into Djilmatiu in 775, In 781 he cmu&d Ofia u! hia sons, Pepin, 
who did not outlive him* to be crowned King of Italy in Rome. 

There was a new Pope, Leo Ill. in 705, who suemj from the 
first to have resolved to make Ch&rlemagM emperor, Hitherto 
the Court at Byzantium had posgessod a certain indefinite 
authority over the Pope, Strung emperors Like Justinian had 
bullied the Popes and obliged them to come to Constantinople; 
weak emperors Lud annoyed them iteiffentirely. The idea of 
a breach, both free u hi r und religious, with Constantinople had 
iuiig been entertained at the Late rail ,, 1 and in die Frankish power 
iWe Beamed to be just ilia support that was nece$aary if 
Constantinople vm to bo defied. 

So at hie accession Leo 111 &enfc Ike keys of the tomb of 

1 Th f? Laberu* ih ih* tAtiktf uf ihn Vupem in Jtai9B> Later timy 

MCUfiwI tbfl VflLltBfi. 
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St. Peter and a banner to Charlemagne aj the synjlKds of Ilia 
sovereignty in Rome as King of Italy. Very soon Ltio Pope 
had to Appeal to the protection he had chosen. He was un¬ 
popular in Home; he was attacked and ill-treated in the streets 
during a procession, ami obliged to liy to Cennun? (799). 
Bginhard nays his eyes were gouged out and his tongue cut off; 
lie see mi, however, to have had both eyes suit! tongue again a 



VBir Eater. Ctmrlomagne branch t him back and reinstated 
Lim (SU3). 

Then occurred a very important- scone. On Chrisms as iJav 
in the year HOD, ns Charles eras -rising from prayer in the Church 
of St. Peter, the Pope, who bud everything in readiness, dapped 
a crown upon IliH I lead and hailed him btesar and Augustus. 
There was great popular iippEnuise. But Eginhunl, the friend 
and bingraphnr of Cluiriiinmgne. sayn that tht- new emperor was 
by no means pleased by thi» coup ol Pope Leo’s, If he had 
known this wits to happen, ho said, “he would not have entered 
the church, great festival though it was," No doubt he had 
been thinking and miking of nmking himstJf emperor, but he 
had evidently not intended that the Pope should make him 
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emperor. He imd had some idea of marrying the Empress 
Item?* wh o nt that time reigned m Constantinople-, and so becomm^ 
monarch of both Eastern and Western Empire. He teas now 
obliged to accept the title In the manner that Leo III hud adapted* 
on a gilt from die Pope, and in u wav that WFtrarigcd Cuicrtau* 
tinoplr and secured the sCjmraikm of Roma from the Bv/untinC 
Chur eh- At first Byzantium was unwilling to recognise the 
imperial title of Omdamagiuv But m 811 n great di^u-r fell 
upon the Byzantana Empire. .3 fie pagan Bulgaria ns , under 
their Princo Krum (802-816), defeated and destroyed the armies 
of the Emperor fticephonis* whose skull ciecumc ft drinking- 
cup for Krum. The great port of the Balkan peninsula was 
oonquemi by these people. (The Bulgarian and the English 
nations thus Inhume established as political unities almost 
simultaneously.) Altar this misfortiuie Byzantium did not 
^ibpuie tlus revival u£ the empire in die West, tm d in SL2 Churl#- 
oiagne u ;i-« formally recngniKed by Byzantine envoyp an Emperor 
and Augustus. 

Thus the Empire of Eomo. which had died At the hand# of 
Oduuccr in 4 7b T nose again in 900 a* the 41 Holy Roman Empire* 1 * 
White ks physical strength lay north of the Alp?, the centre of 
ih* idea was Romo. It was, therefore, from the beginning n 
divided tiling of nocortam power, a claim and an ur summit rutb^r 
than a necessary reality. The German word was always olatter- 
ing over the Alps into Italy, mud rnissekms nnd legates bn ling 
over in the reverse di recti cm, But the Gormans could never 
hold Italy permanently. beauiiie they ctmlri not stand the mnkm 
that the ruined, uegketcd h undmined country foetemf Ami in 
Rome, as well as in several other of the cities of Italy, there 
Amo ill (I trod a mors ancient tradition, the tradition of the amto- 
crEktic republic, hostile to both Emperor and Pope. 

The Per&muiiity of Charlemagne. 

In spite of the fact that ue have a life of him written by 
hte contemporary, Egiiduird, 1 The? character and pursonulity of 
Chnrtenuigne art* difficult to vtetuiiiE*, Eginliard lacks vividne^: 
lio tolls many particulars, but not the particulars that m#ks a 
man Jive again in the record. Charlemagne, he $ays T was a 
tall man, with a rather feeble voice-, and he" had bright eyes and 
a long none. "The top of hte bead was round/' whatever that 
may mean, and his hair was lL whiter/* Ho had n thick, ttubet 

1 tcifiturd'j Ia/a fl/jto-f r. r .r* Grsa T_ (GlaiiCiT.) 
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short imk s and "hb telly loo prominent. 1 * He worn a timid 
with a siller border, and gartered hoae. He had a blue cloak, 
■md wa=, Lthvaya girt with lib ywatd, hih and belt being of gold 
and riivcr. 

He evidently a man nf rneai activity—one imagines him 
moving quickly—and his numerous love .ifliuns did not interfere 
at all with lilti tncAbSiint military ami political labours, lie had 
miiueroufi inrK and mifltres^-5. He took muck exercise, Hag 
food of pomp and religions ceremonies and gave generously, 
lie wae a man of very miscellaneous activity and great intellectual 
enterprise, end with a jj^cocfidense that is rat her euggestjva 
of WtUiam II, the ex-Gorman Emperor—the last, perhaps for 
ever, of this series of imitation Cstsara in Europe which Charle¬ 
magne- tegnn. 

The mental life that Eginhard records of him m interesting, 
because it not only gives glimpse# of a curioua character, but 
serves m sample uf t.h*? mtellectimiity of the time. He could 
read; probably, at meals he +i listened to mueio or reading/ 1 hut 
Wo are loIiI that he bod not acquired the art of writing; - g hc used 
to keep bis wntiug-book and tablets under his pi How + that when 
he had leisure lie might practise lily kauri in forming letters* but 
hr made little programs in an art begun too kte in life/ 1 He 
had, however, a real respect for learning and a real desire for 
knowledge, and ho did Ids utmost to attract men of learning 
to hb Court- Among others who time wa* Alenin, a learned 
EngHdiman, 

All those learned mm were, of course, dergymen, tbi?rt* teing 
no other learned men and naturally they gave a strong! v clerical 
tinge to the information they Imparted to their master. At 
his Court, which was usually at Aix-la-C Impel le a r Mnyenra, ho 
maintained in the winter months a curious institution cnlh.-i 
his ^aohool/* tn which he and hie erudite associates affected to 
lay iwidf- nil thought- of worldly position, assumed names taken 
from the darted writers or l min Holy Writ, and dbcouraHl 
upon theology and literal unr. Charfcmngne kimwlf w as 11 David." 
He dcvntujH'd a conaidctabte knowledge of theology, and it 
ii to him that we must ascribe tiit propjaal to add she words 
ftio qve to the Mrcne Creed—an addition that final It uplit the 
Litiii and Greek churches asunder. But it is moro than doubtful 
if be hoxl any such reparation in mind. He wanted to add a 
word or so to the creed, just as the Emperor William II wanted 
to write operas nnri paint pictures, and ho took up what was 
originally a Spanish innovation p It wa* m>t accepted until 
muah later; Pape Leo discreetly opposed it, When at I tut it 
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wm accepted, it was probably taken with the deliberate intoiition 
of making a breach with the Greek Chtxroh. Thu point involved 
•a a subtie but vital one. upon which the writer can offer no 
opinion. Latin Christendom believes that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; Crook and Eastern 
Christiana, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, 
without any mention of the Son. The latter attitude seems to 
incline a little towards the Arlan point of view. Of the organize 
timi of the empire bv Charlemagne there is little to be said hero. 
He was far too restless and busy to consider the quality ol Ids 
successor or the condition of political stability, and the most 
noteworthy thing in this relutioiulup ia that he particularly 
schooled his son and successor, Louis the Finns (814-840), tej 
tfdcc the crown from the altar and crown But Louis 

the Pious ivna too pious to adhere to those bust ructions when 
the Lope made an objection. 

The legislation of Charlemagne was greatly coloured bv 
Bible-reading; ho knew his Bible well, as the times went; and 
H h c humt'UTistin of hitn that after he had been crowned emperor 
he required every 1 male subject above the age of twelve to renew 
Ins oath of allegiance, and to undertake to W not -amply a good 
subject but a good (‘iirjutinn, To refuse baptism and to retracT 
after baptSftfl were crimes punishable by death. 

He did much to encourage architecture, and imported mum 
Italian architects, chiefly from Ravenna, to whom we mre mmiv 
of the pleasant buildings that still at Worms and Cologne unit 
vise whore delight the tourist in the Rhineland He did much 
to dvvetop that Romanesque architecture which we shall liesorih- 
i” 'lie next action He founded u number of cathedrals and 
monastic schools, did much to enronrage the study of dasdoaL 
and was a distinguished amateur of church music, The 
possibility of his talking Latin urn) understanding Greek is open 
to discussion; probably he talked French-Latin. Frankish, 
however, was his habitual tongue, He made a collection of 
old German songs mid talcs, but these were destroyed by bin 
successor, Louis the Pious, on account of their paganism. 

He corresponded with Haroun-al Raschjd, the Abhaaid 
Caliph at Bagdad, who was not, perhaps, the less friendly to 
pirn on account of his vigorous handling of the Omayyad Arabs 
in .Spain. Gibbon supposes that this “public correspondence 
wo* founded on vanity," and that "their remote situation left 
Nti room for a compelI'jon .if interest.* 1 But with the Byzantine 
Empire Ik'lirtfi'U llirm in the East, mid tile iudejjendriit caliphate 
of Spain in the West, and a common danger in the Turks of tbs 
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great pjaicis, thoy Imd three very excellent reasons for cordiality. 
Ifaroun- il-RiLsdiid. say# Gibbon, sent Charlemagne bj bis 
sjnbassminrs a splendid lent, a water-dock, an elephant, and 
thn keys of the Holy Sepulchre. The last item soggt-ste that 
Charlemagne was to some extent regarded by thy Saracen 
monarch as iho protcotet of the CiiriaLisjia end CJinstwa P*® - 
jx?rti« in hia dominions. Some historians de c lare explicitly 
that there was a treaty to that edcct, 

t? 

Rc^i’jttiupte AreJiiteciwn and Art. 

While in the East, under Christian mil nonce, the Acridly 
balanced anti stereotyped ure-hiLecture of the Ramon Empire, 
the architecture of Palmyra and Bufiltek, 'Vm l>eing modi tied 
rapidly and profoundly into the stiff mi-floahly ricluww of the 
Byzantine etvU-; in the West it wus» undergoing similar bat not 
exactly paxaild developments. The naijjy "Romanesque" has 
been spread over a great variety of buildings which ahow ;i 
common quality because they derived from the Reman tradi¬ 
tion, attenuated and restrained by the tie rat impoverishment of 
the world, but which everywhere testify also to new nurial 
inBuences and new social necessities. There were no more amphi- 
theatres, no great aqueducts, no triumphal arches, no temples 
to the gods, There were fortresses end castles, round or square 
and massive, churches and towtuw. The tower now for the find 
rir po becomes important in Europe, Architecture ascends. 
Hitherto we have had to note- to were only in Mesopotamia. 
Buildings in. the Egyptian mid Hellenic and Riumni world (lid 
not attempt to «calc the heavens. In Roman anil Hellenic 
fortifications and in the Great Wall of Chinn there are towers, 
porta of the defences, but that is almost fill there is to toll of 
until the Christian era, Then in a world raided by Huns, Arabs, 
sea pirates of all sorts—we shod toll of the Northmen, So racers 
and Hungarians in another section—She tower becomes a 
necessity. The church for the new oongtnf-gatiojiaJ religion » 
another necessity, and the two conus naturally together. 

Tho tmw book ,md idea religions, Christianity and Islam, 
had |h« in common: they sought to reach the mind of everyone. 
The people brtd to l» got together into the place- of worship 
and JSJicrince. they bad to Ire reminded of prayer end belief- 
tfo Inhume architecture shot up its most delicate flower, the 
minaret, from which the [woplo could lx.- called and exhorted. 
Christianity could no longer do with '.he small dark temple of 
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the ukkf gods; dnucto bad la lw? built big K to hold rdl the 
beUovers irt tli6 countiyi?idfl And the puDj^b bad to be juzn^ 
tunned from the bell tower,. the eompimHe,, Hid type of the 
imperial temple was abandoned; the oc-^d for a roomy building 
turned the Christian arehkoofca to the model of the Raman law 
courts, the hasi licit?. 

Jt Is impassible in the spaep at our disposal to trace the wide 
variutiofia of 41 Hrjjnimesrjae“ os it merged into Bj'rantiite art 
Ut the east and wm modified by Norman* Saxon, and Frank. 
Rut the ph.ttH- of ntahiljty under Clutrlemuguo gathered together 
ihe artistic forces of VVefik i m Europe under his protection* and 
it la in each building* us the Cathedral of Aijcdii-Chajielk that 
l1| m Romanesque- style reaches its inwt distinctive ex predion. 

A parallel but not ao eompleto a disappearance rd the 
m odoHod reality which we have noted in Evzantino and Amide 
art want on in Western Europe in 1 h&m msecnee ages. The 
ficulpror who could deal vigorously with the poses of man or 
w-m no longer to be found on earth west of India* Painting 
hiul taken refuge iu the monasteries Tho illumination of 
bookii had beers earned to high l&vcls jo the Roman and Hnlieiiic 
empires, mil it never altogether died out. The coming nnd 
going of the Christian monk* kept it aliva and freshens! it by 
an frmh fl n ge of method* and idea?. The Irish monubtories 
Vtti-rr: producing pin nusozipi * of grt-nt beauty as early as iJir 
seventh century. The Boot aj A* Us, a copy nf dm Go*jmd«i* in 
Trinity College, Dublin, is of this date, Celt to work 1 s oimnudv 
parallel to early Arabic work iu its decorative suppression ol 
bring forms, ItB colour and design are marvellous; it* drawing 
ccujte mptibhx Celtic mil tie rsn^ mingled with cln^doal and 
Hyiantint in the artistic revival at th«* Court of Charlemagne. 
There the illuminated MS. loaded with gold rose to iia most, 
brilliant levehk 

A disposition to repraei native art arid outline figure.* appear* 
tubaUlmisly in «om& of the English and Numum work and pres¬ 
ently breaks away toward* miniature pictured. But the gradual 
deterioration of MEL muudnation and the disappearance of imria- 
CivG therein, due to the diversion of artistic energy to other media, 
became marked onJ} p in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The French and the German berime Bi.tlind* 

The Empire of Charlemagne did nor outlive his bob nnd 
successor* Lauiu the Pious. It fell apart into its main con- 
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fltituenU. The Larinmrd Keltic and FranMali population of 
Caul logins now ty b& n^.-ugmzahk as France,; though this Franco 
was broken up into a number oi dukedoms and principalities, 
often with fits more then a nominal unity; the German'Speaking 
peoples between the Rhine and the Slavs to the east similarly 
begin to develop an even more fragmentary intimation of 
Germ any _ When at length a real emperor iwppeara in Western 
Europe (M2) he is not a Frank, but * Eason; the conquered in 
Germany have become the COAStera. 

We i&ce heri- the first iutiiimtEons of a new sort of poll ilea! 
aggregation in Europe, the dawn of whit wc now tall nationalism. 
It b hke the beginning of a process of crystalilTatioiv, & oepam- 
tfcm out, in the entirely confused medley whkb hm followed the 
flattering of the imperial order. 

It is impossible hare to trace the events of the ninth and tenth 
centuries in any detail, the alliances, the treacheries, the claims 
and acquisitions. Everywhere tkure wad lawlessness, war, and 
a struggle for J'ower, In l fc 67 the nominal kingdom of France 
passed from the hand? of the Carluvinguma. the last descendant! 
of Charleuiagne, into the hands of Hugh Capet, who founded a 
new dynasty. Most of hb alleged subordinates were in fact 
independent, and willing to make war on the king at the dJfljlktest 
pro vocal inn. T ho dumimona of the Duke of Normandy, f&r 
example, were more extensive and more powerful Hum the 
patrimony of H ugh Capet. Almost the only unity of tbla France 
over which the king exercised a nominal authority lay in the 
common resolution of its great provinces to resist incorporation 
in any empire dominated either by a German ruhr or by the 
Pope Apart from the *Lmpk- organ^ition dictated by that 
ciimmoti will, France w&a a mailer of poetically independent 
nobles. It was an tn of cattle-building and fortification* and 
what was called "private war," throughout all Eutojk;. 

The state of Rome in the tenth century is almost uidescrilmhle* 
The decay of the Empire □[ Charlemagne left the Pope without 
a protector, threatened by Byzantium and the Saracens (who 
bad taken Sicily}, and face to face with the unruly nobles of 
Rone- Among the most powerful of these were two women, 
Theodora and Mururiu, mothcr and daughter, > who m succession, 
held the C&sth of St, Angelo (§ i) t which Theophvfmrt, tin 
patrician husband of Thrcrflore, hud *eked together with nir- t 
of thb temporal power of the Piupe. These two women wen; a- 
Iwldt ttaJ 5 CruptiIo , ts > and clifisoJufe as any malr prince of the time 
could have* been t and they are abused by hintomng a* though 

■ GibUm nrfflMotii a l3K*dora f Ui* Marroio- 
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they were ten times worse, M&rozrii seized and imprisoned Pope 
John X (02S), who speedily died under her care. Her mother* 
Theodom, had bean hie miatreas. Blarozta subsequently made 
her illegitimate son Pope, under the title of John XI- 


Aft^r him, her grandson, John XII, filled the chair nf St Peter. 
Gibbon's account of the manners and morale of John XU 
t*kes refuge at Imt beneath & veil of Latin footnotes. This 
Pope, John XH T w finally degraded by the new German 
Emperor Otto* who came over the Alps and down into Italy 
to be crowned in &0£ P 
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TMa new hue of Saxon emperors, which thus comes into 
|lEominenee, sprang from ft certain Henry the Fowler. who was 
©!e©ted Ring of Germany by an assembly of German tuihlfc-s 
princes and prelates in 919. In 93# he w/«s ^icceorled mi King 
by his Otto I. siinmrned the Great, who was abo elects I 
to Ik- \m successor at Aia -ln-f tuni who finally descended 

upon Rome m t iii- invitation of John XI l f to bo crowned Emperor 
in 9U2. Bis -subsequent degradation of John wm foiwd upon 
him by that Pope's trcumhidjy. WilA kb assumption o| tha 
imp-riul dignity, Otto I did not so much overcome Roma u.:- 
restare tire ancient tussle of Pope and Emperor for ascendancy 
lo something like decency and dignity again. Otto I was 
followed bv Otto EE [1*734)$$], ami he again by a third Otro 

mz-mz). 

There were, wo may note her*, throe dynasties of emperore 
in the early Middle Ages—Saxons Otto I (9*12) to Henry II, 
ending 1024; Saltan: Conrad 11 to Henry V f ending about ! 125; 
and H ah east fttttam Conrad III to Fruderitk II, ending In lifrfr 
tL-jbcn&tiiiifcna wem Swabian in origin. Then the 

HJihebargs, with Rudolph I io 1273. who lusted until 101$. UV 
speak of dynasties here, but there woa a parade of etootin^ the 
emperor at each accession. 

The struggle between the Emperor and the Pope for ascen¬ 
dancy over the Holy Ronum Empire; phys a largo part, m the 
history of the early Middle and we shall have presently 

to ak&tch he chief jjliptttEL Tlnmgh the Church never sank quite 
to the level of John XII ngniu d the story fluctuate* through 
jtfiftjsfflt of great vinkne*. ctmfndon* and intrigue, 

W t the outer hteuu ry of Chrtiteudom is not the whole history 
of Clirbtendom* Thai the Latej-iijj was as cunning, foolish, 
and criminal as most other contemporary Court* has to lio 
recorded: but T if wo ora to keep due proportions hi this history, 
it must not be unduly emphasized.. IVu must remember that 
through all those age?, leaving profound eoTifrcqiiejices, but 
leaving no conspicuous records upon the historian 1 ^ pnge, count- 
Iti-A men and woman were touched by that Spirit of Jeeuis which 
-itUI lived hih 1 Uvea «tiU at the core of Christuinity, Lhat thhy 
led live* Ehal were on 'he whole grackm* amd helpful, and that 
they did umclfifth und devoted Ji^da, Through thuw agen eueh 
liv<--' effrftn-d the iLir, and mack: el better world jxt&iihle. Just a* 
in tin? Moslem world the Spirit of Iskni generalion by guner&Ltoii 
produced its crop of courage* mregriiy, aad kindliness. 
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The Normttm^ Am Sam^ns. die ftungtiTiam, and fAe Sdjtii Turk#. 

White the Holy Homan Empire and the nations of France 
and England were thus appearing amidst tho extreme political 
fragmentation nf fho civi Station of Western Europe, hath that 
civilirciTifiTi anil tin Byzantine Empire were being ppbjicled to 
h threefold attack—from the Saracen ptyvmt&i Jrom the Northmen, 
and, mare obwly developed and moat formidable of all, from 
a new westward (Jmuit of the Turkish people* through South 
Ru-iia, and alao by nay of Armenia and the Empire of Bagdad 
from Cent ml Asia. 

After the overthrow of the Qmavyads by 1 he Abbaaid dynasty, 
the strength of t he Saracrimic impulse EtirujHT [iimiiiiahud- 

htnm was no longer united: Spain «c.i* under a separate Umayrad 
iJiph; North Africa, though nominally snhjrret to the Ahbasids, 
wa* realty independent; and presently Egypt became a 

wparate power with a Shiite Caliph of its own, n pretender 
eldming descent from AJi und 1'utima (the Fatimite OdipluUrh 
riicEgyptian Fiir lmites, tin- green fhi£ Moalftmfi, trtro Cu m tics 
In rnunpartacm with the Abbaaidi, and did mmh to embitter the 
genial n htkuu* of lalaru and Cliritftituiity. They took Jertttatan, 
and interfered with the Christian aOOe&S to the Holy Sepulchre, 
On the other side nf the shrunken Ab basic! domain there waa 
also n SLditoi kingdooi in Perak. The chief Soraoeii maqraat 
in the ninth century waa Sicily: bill this was not overrun in the 
grand old style in a year or so. but subjligated tediously through 
a Icing centuryj and with many set-back*. The Spanish Suraoeu* 
disputed in Sicily with the Saracens from Africa. In Spain 
the Saracens were giving ground Indore n feniuwent Christian 
dfofi. Nevertheless, the Byzantine Empire and Western 
Christendom were still m weak upon the Mediterranean Sea 
Unit the Saracen raidera and pimtei from North Africa were 
Abb to ndd almost unchallenged in South Italy and ike Greek 
Islands. 

Hut now a new force was a pairing bi the Mediterranean. 
We have already remarked that the ikmiiin Empire never esc- 
tended itself to the shores of the Baltic Sea f nor had over the 
vigour to push itself into Denmark. The Nordic Aryan peoples 
of these neglected regions learnt much from the empire that was 
tumble to subdue them ; as we have already noted* they developed 
the art of shipbuilding and became bold Emururn; they spread 
tenm the North Sea to the west, and oereaa the Baltic* and up 
the Russian rivers into the very beart of what Ls now Kamo* 
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One of their earliest aetflcments in was Novgorod the 

Great, 

There b the same trouble and coo fusion for the student 
of history with these northern tribes as there is with the 
Scythians of cUtsaictil tiroes, and with the Hunnbh Turkish 
]copies of Extern and Central Asia, They appear under a 
great variety of names, they change and intermingle, In th*t 
oa*e of liritain, for example, the Angles the Saxons, and Jutes 
conquered most uf what k now England in Lire fifth ami sixth 
centuries' ilu Dana?, & second wave uf pratl j colly the same 
people, fallowed in the eighth and ninth; and m 1015 a Vla mah 
king Canute the Great* reigned in England, and not only over 
England, but over Denmark and Norway. Hk subjects sailed 
to let?land, Greenland, and perhaps to the American continent, 
l or a time, under Omute and life mns, it termed possible that 
it greet (lanledeiriLiuh of the Northmen might have eotnbliiihcd 
itiieifi 

Then in 1066 a third ware of the same people Cowed over 
England from the 11 Nor m an" State in Prance, where the North¬ 
men hud I teen settled since the days of Rolf the Ganger (Oil), 
and where they had learnt to speak Frenoh> William, Duke of 
Normandy, became the William the Conqueror (10GG) of English 
history. 

1’mrtirally, from the stand point of universal history, all 
tbm& [iticpkg were the game j^pSe, warn of one Nordic stock. 
These w^ves maft not only haring wed:ward but eastward* 
Already we have recorded a very' ini ending earlier movement 
of the same peoples onder the name of Goths from the Baltic 
tu Lke Black Sea, We haw traced the splitting of thew Goth* 
into the QatregotLfl and tie Vi&igothe, and the adventurous 
w underings that ended at htet in the Ostrogoth kingdom in Italy 
nnd the Visigoth states in Spain, In the ninth century a eeeond 
movement of the Northmen across Russia was going on at 
the sanu- timer that their estahlishmenlft cu England and their 
di.kcduiu of Nomiondy were coming into existence. 

The populations ai South Scotland, England, Ro^t Ireland* 
l- Sanders* Normandy, and ihe RttesUa have more element* in 
vumrnuh than we an? accustomed to recognke. All are funda* 
manhiliy Gotliio and Nordic peoples. Even in tbdr weights 
end mea-surea the kinship of Russians and Englfeli k to be hoted; 
tooth haw the Norse inch and foot, ami many earlv Neman 
churches in England am built on a scale that shows the um of 
the eajrnc (7 ft.? cud quMtor-safane, a Notw? measure still us*d 
in Russia. These " Russian" Kmmmm travelled m the summer- 
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time, using the river routes that abounded in Russia; they 
carried their ships by portages from the northward-running 
rivers to thoae flowing southward. They appeared as pirates, 
raider*, and traders both Upon the Caspian and rite Black Sea. 
The Arabic chronicler? noted their apparition upon the Caspian, 
and learnt to call them Russians, They raided Persia, and 
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ILi^ji^nud QbfBtcknttwpE* with ^ givnt il «.**■(. of 5PnmU cndt (in 
8&S, *K>4 t B41 and HM'i ') t 

One of these NurLbrncii, Burak (ftrca B50) N established him- 
telI && the ruler of Novgorod* and hk suodetwar, the Duke Oleg, 
took Kief and laid the foundations of modem Rutssiu. The 
fighting qualities of the Ki^um Vikings were speedily iippre- 
cjAtcd at Con^timtinoplr; thv Greeks called them VjjMgtailfc 
iiiici an Imperm] Varuigtaii bodyguard Wua formed. After the 
efmqu. nu <if England by t Ui“ Summit* (Lufiti), a qumt^r of Danse 
iuilJ English wun- driven into esile and joined the^e Un-dan 
Varangians p ap[umntly finding few obstacles to Intercourse in 
their dptfooh and li/t bit-=*. 

Meanwhile the Norniaiife from Nnrm&ndy srere also limllxig 
their way into the Mediterranean fitim the West. They earn* 
firsr us nicrvcnnriBa. and later as indfqxirtdcnx invaders: and 
they came mainly, not, it la to be noted, by sko, but in sputtered 
hand* by Wd. They came through the Rhineland mid Itujv, 
partly in the search for wariikw employment ntid loot, partly 
aft pilgrim*, For the ninth mid tenth centime* waw a gre^l 
tlcvtlopmeni of pilgrim*^. 

These Normans, ii Uu\v grew powerful, discovered themaelvea 
*p?h mpieitnia and vigorous rob bo in iimt they forced this Eu-tcm 
Emperor and Lire Pope into a feehlu and imiSuctive al Jinnee 
ujzaiii-i” them (Lo51i| P They defeated and captured ami were 
pardoned by the Uope; they retabJi&liad tbeuwelvea in Calabria 
und South Italy, conqnrnMl Sicily fmm the Saracens (10flo4 
tfKK>) p and under Robert <rin<jei\rci p who had entered Italy ea a 

pilgrim adventure? fend fetigfeil his eitiwr ■« a brigand in (Miihrui, 
threatened the Ryr inr.iiLr Empire itwlf (1881)* His nrrny which 
con taint'd a ctintiiigciit of Sicilum Mud turns p craved (torn Brindia 
10 Epirus hi the revise direction to that in whinh [yrrhiia had 
crewed to attack the Roman Republic, thirteen centuries before 
(273 BXX). Ha laid siege to the Byzantine stronghold of 
Dunmo* 

Robert captured Durazzn { 1082 }, but the pressure at affairs 
in Italy recalled him, mid ultimately put an and to Lhi$ first 
Norman attack upon rite Empire of ByMntium, having the 
way open for the rule of a comparatively vigorous Comnemnn 
dvmwty (IGSI-taw), 

In Italy, aiuulrt onnfiicM too complex for n« to tell here, 
it fed to Robert Gulscntd to besiege and sack Rome (1Q&4)- 
and the anfci^Chrietmii Gibbon notes with quiet hjliLh faction 

1 T hxm d&wa «* from tlitboo. Ifeaxtaj give* S&G, R04-7 J DSfi r Ml, B7]>t. 

■iifuJerj &/ Cbfrt]HoQ PlUL } 
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the presence of that- contingent of Sjdliao Modems aoion^t 
the lootera, There were m the twelfth century Lhree other 
Nonuan attacks upon the Eastern power, one by Uhe son o! 
Robert Goiftmrd, and the two others directly from Sicily hy 
MU * , . 

Hut neither the Saracens nor the Norbuuis pounded quite 
ao heavily against the old empire at Bvnuntjuin nr ugamat the 
Holy Bounin Empire, the vainped - up Roman Empire of f.hc 



West, as did the double thrust from the Turanian centres in 
Central Asia, of which wo must now tell. 

We have already noted the westward movement of the A vara* 
mid the Turkish Magyars who [uUow^l in their track* ¥ram 
the fluv?of Pepin 1 onvvurcb tins Frankish power and its mooestiora 
in Germany wart in craititet with tMS Eastern raiders along 
all flit- Eastern boTtierlands. Charlemagne held and punished 
them. iuid ^HtablWied *uiue sort of u\erhir<:biiij« os far cast as 
Lbe Carpathian^; but, amidst the eufeeblemciiL that followed Is is 
daath, I jins *? peoples, more or Jes^ blended now in the accounts 
under the name of IlimgarJaus, led by the Magyars, re-established 
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ihvlr complete freedom again p and raided yrarly r often ^ far &m 
tire Rhine. They tleatreycd* GtLbuti notes, the monastery of 
St, Gail in Switzerland, ami the town nf Bremen. Tbmr ^reafc 
raiding period mi between flQO and 05th Their biggest effort, 
through Germany right into Franco* thence over the Alps and 
home again by North Italy, was in 9WMK Robbers abroad, 
these people had very tiered thimble freedom at home. Thoy 
a re •mid to have already had h traditional poll tics! constitution 
in the tenth century. 

Thrust southward by these dMur bonces* and by oihere to 
i>e presently noted, the Bulgarians* aa we hare already noted* 
established themeoLvea under Krurn, between the Danube and 
Constantinople. Originally a Turkish people, the Bulgarians. 
iiiiice their first appearance in the t&st of Russia, had become* 
by repeated admixture* almost entirely Slavonic in race ami 
language. For some time after their estabtiahment m Bulgaria 
they remained pagan. Their king, Boris (852-SfHh entertained 
Modem envoys, and see ms to have ccmte in plated nn adhesion 
to Islam, but finally be married a Bymntine princes, and handed 
hiiiwcLf and hi* people over to the Chris lian faith. 

The II migartam* were drubbed into a Certain respect fur 
wffitern civilisation hy Henry the Fowler; the elected King of 
Germany* and Otto the First, the first Saxon emperor, in the 
tenth century. Rut they did not decide to adept Christianity 
until about a.d, IQOfj. Though they were Chrktmmzj&d, they 
retained their own Tiirko-Finnic language (SJagyarh and they re¬ 
tain it to thy day, They retained, too. a eeTtain freedom under 
tire monamhy imposed upon them Their written constitution* 
tire "Golden Seal." dates from V222 t end fa an Eastern parallel 
to Hie English Magna Charts in it* limitation- of the king's 
sbMi..|me power. King Stephen, the (gist king of the Magyar*, 
stipulated, w han Ire formally accepted Christianity, that Dungarv, 
unlike Bohemia and Poland, should not be incorporated wiib 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Bulgarians and Hungarian* do not, howver h exhaust the 
catalogue of the peoples whose west ward movements embodied 
the Turkish thrust across South Russia. Behind the Hungarians 
and Bulgarians thrust the Khuxun*, a Turkish people, with 
whom were mingled m very ccnmder&bte proportion of Jews 
who had bttti expelled from Constantinople, and who had 
mixed with thorn and made many proselytes. To these Jewish 
KhatJire are to he ascribed the great settlement* of Jews in 
Poland and Russia. Behind the Khoznre again, and over¬ 
running them, were the Petecheaegs (or Patiinak*), a savage 
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Turkish pcopb wrliu are first htsunl at in the ninth century, 
and who were destined to dissolve and vanish a* the kind it'd 
Huns did Gvc centuries before. 

And while the trend of all these people® waa westward, we 
have* when we are thinking of the present population of these 
South Russian regions, to remember also the coming and going 
uf the Northmen between the Baltic and the Black Sea, who 
interwove with rite Turkish migrants like warp and woof, and 
l)ear in mind a bo that there vtm u considerable Slavonic popula¬ 
tion. the heirs and descendants of SeythLum, Sarmstiuns, and 
the like, already establLahed in these restless, law leas, but fertile 
areas. All these mces mixed with and reacted upon cm another. 
The imj versa! prevalence of Slavonic kngoagcs p except In Hun¬ 
gary, shows that the population remained predommantly Slav 
And in what b now Rounmma r for all the passage of peoples, 
and in spite of conquest alter conquest, the tradition and inheri¬ 
tance of the Homan provinces of Darin and Mossm Inferior still 
kept a Latin speech and memory alive. 

But tbb direct thrust of the Turkish peoples against Christen¬ 
dom to the north of the Black Sea was, in the end, uot nearty 
&n mijmrumt ae their indirect thru si south of it through the 
empire of the Caliph. We cannot deal here with the tribes 
and dissension* of the Turkish jscoples uf Turkey Un + nor with 
tiu? particular obliges that brought to Lhe fore the tribes under 
tke rule of tie Sdjuk dan. In the eleventh century these 
Sdjuk Torts broke with irresistible force, not- in one army, 
but in a group of armies, and under two brothers, into the 
decaying fragments of the Moslem Empire, 

For Mam had bug cessed la be one empire. The orthodox 
Sunnite Ah has id rub hod shrunken to wlmt was once Babylonia; 
and even ip Bagdad the Caliph was tlie mere creature of his 
Turkish palace guards. A sort of mayor of the palace, a Turk, 
wax thr real ruler. East of the CaUpli, in Tend*, and west of 
him, in Palestine, Syria, and Egypt* were Shiite heretics. 

The Seljuk Turks were orthodox Sunnites; they now swept 
down upon and conquered the Shiite nilcra and up torts, and 
estol dialled themselves ua the protector of the Bagdad Caliph, 
taking over the temporal powers of the mayor of the palace, 
Very early they conquered Armenia from the Greeks, and then, 
breaking the hounds that had restrained tin- power of Islam for 
four centuries,, they swuph on to the conquest of Asia Minor, 
almost to the gates of CdnetoOfinopb- The mountain barrio 
of Cilicia that had hdd the Mcridn no long had been turned 
by The conquest Of Armenia from the north-east. Under Alp 
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Arelan, who liud mu ted nil (lie Keljtik power in own liimds, 
Hie Turks utterly smashed tbs Ilyzantine army nt the battle 
• >t Majwikert, or Mclasgird (1071)* 'Die effect of this brittle 
upon people's imaginations a ns very great, Islam, which brtd 
appeared fur it'me in decay, which bad been divided religiously 
iind politically, was suddenly discovered to have risen again, 
and it was tbrt weure old Hyr.antine Empire that seemed uri 
the hri.nU of dissolution. 

Tin I*i-t i»f A.m i Minor was very orift. ‘I'be SeljiikseatahlidwHl 
thetnselvH at Ictmitun (Kunis), in what is now Anatolia. In a 
little while they were in podrtMaion of the furtrc&i of Nicaa ovsr 
against the tuiprlaL 


| 10 

Hue CrmeUntijinp!^ App&xUd 1r> f?r me. 


We have already lolil nt fin- attack of the Norm ana upon the 
Ry?.:inr.iin- Empire from tluu m.^t, run) of the buttle qf Durazxo 
(lt)S2), uml wu Iran; mited that (Joint intiimple hud still vivid 
momorte of the Russian «n raid* |ti>43), Bulgaria, it is true, 
had Iwen Uinod and Cliristinni/.e :l, hui Uiero w«a heavy and 
uncertain warfare going on with the Peteclimlegs. North and 
west, the oni!jcror*s hands were full* Now amt> this linaJ 
crowning threat from the east. This swift advance of the 
Turks. intJi country lhut hud Lren so tong securely liymiitlne 
must havo seemed like the approach of hrml disaster. The 
Ryi.im.iQi; Errajwror Michael Ul, under the pressure of ihoso 
Convergent dangers, took a itep that probably seemed Ij-otli 
m himMdf and to Rome of the utmmt political tigniticuitt** 
The Greek world turned to bur renascent Larin finer. Be 
appealed to the Fo}-e, Gregory V]|, for mwLtancc, ftm appeal 
woe repeated rtill more urgently by his successor, Alexius 
Conmenue* to Pope Urban 11. 

To the counsel lure of Rome lIh's must have presented Itself 
^ n supreme opportunity for the assertion of the headship of 
the Pop® over the entire Christian work]. 

In this history wo have traced the growth of this idea of a 
religious government of Cltrateuilnra—and through Christendom 
of mankind—tmd we have nhiiwn how naturally and how 
naceesorily, because of the tradition of world umpire, it found 
a centre at Roma* The Pope of Rome was the only Western 
patriarch; hr, wns the religious head a rust region in which 
tha ruling tongue wci£ Latin; tin; other patriarch.? of tire Orthodox 
Church spoke Creak, and so were inaudible throughout ids 
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damning; and the two words jUio qm, which had bean lidded 
to the Latin creed, had split off the- Byzantine Christians by 
onfi n I th<mr imj^ipahk- nnd elusive driCTrirsal points upon which 
there is no necoinuLiaUOn. (The final rupture wan in IM 4,) 

The life of the JUitarnn oh anged in it# quality with every 
occupant of the choir of St. Feter; eomefimes papal Rome was 
a den of corruption and uncleanfioaa, ns it had been in the days 
of Ji.sin Nil; sometime* it we* pervaded by the influence of 
widely thinking and nobly thinking men. But behind the 
Pope was the assembly of the card in a ta, priests* and a great 
numbered highly educated ofliouilH, who never* even in the darkest 
and wildest. dayn t hist sight altogether of the very grand idea of 
n divine world dominion, nf a peace of Christ throughout the 
earth that St Att£Uftimr? had exfm-^d Throug h all the Middle 
Ages that idea was the guiding influence in Rome, For a time, 
(wbupa, mean mid tin would prevail there, and in the affair* of 
the- world Rome would play the pari of a greedy, tramhunm^ 
and tusansly cunning old woman; followed & phase of numnultoe 
and quite worldly astuteness, porhap*, or a phase of exaliiithnt. 
Came an interlude of fanaticism or pedantry, whim all the pressure 
win* upon exact doctrine. Or there was a moral mllapse, and 
the Lateral; became tfco throjae of some sensuous or ms thetic 
autocrat, ready to sell every hope or honour the Church could 
give lor money to a’pend npcm pleasure or display. Yet, on the 
whole, the papa] ship kept its onuses and came presently before 
the wind again, 

in ihii- period to which we have now come, tlte pencil of the 
eleventh century, we discover a Rome domLfutled by the pet- 
sonality of an exception Lilly great sin teaman, Hildcbmud. who 
occupied various oJHoio] poaiitons umier a suoeeseion ol Popes, 
and finally iK-came Pojki hintsulf muh-.r the name of Gregory VII 
(1073-1035). We find that under bin influence, vice* elotb. 
and corruption have been swept out of the Church, ilia t the 
method of electing the Poj*es has been reformed, anil that a great 
struggle ha* been waged with the Emperor upon the manifestly 
Vital question of "investitures," the question whether Pnpe nr 
tempo? •" mnnufch should have the diocidve voice in On? appoint¬ 
ment of the bighorn in their {tomato* How vital that question 
wm we can letter refiJias when we bear to mtod that m many 
kingdom* more than a quarter of the land clerical property* 
Hitherto the Roman clergy had been able to marry; but now, 
to detach them effectually from the world and to make them 
more completely t,bc instruments ol the Church, celibacy was 
imposed upon all priests* . . * 
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Gregory YD had been prevented by his struggle over the 
investiture* from any effectual answer to the first appeal from 
Byzantium ; hat he bad left a worthy successor in Urban 11 
(lOSft-tbUJri: and when the letter of Alexius came to hand, 
Urban srized at one* upon the opportunity it afforded for 
drawhig together all t,Lo thoughts and forces of Western Europe 
Into one passion and purpose, ITtereby lie might hope to end 
the private warfare that prevailed, and find a proper outlet 
for tho immense energy of the Normans, He saw, too, an 
opportunity of thrusting the Byzantine power and Church aside, 
and extending tho influence of the Litin Church over Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, 

The envoys of Alexius were heard at a church council, 
hastily summoned et Fiacema [ ■ I'iacentia), amf next year 
(Idl'S), at Clermont. Urban held a second great council, in which 
all the slowly gathered strength of the Church was organized 
for a universal war propaganda ugainat the Moslenu. Private 
' l 'ur, nil war among Cti'i-ninna, w H ;s to cl'iisc until the infidel 
hail been swept back and the site of the Holv Sepulchre was* 
again in Christian bauds. 

The fervour of tho response enables* us to understand the 
great work of creative organization that has boon done in 
Western Europe in the previous five centuries. In the beginning 
*if the seventh century wo saw Western Europe as a chaos of 
social and political fragments, with no common idea nor hope, 
a system shattered almost to a dust of self-seeking individuals. 
Now, in the olo>- of the eleventh century, there is everywhere 
a common belief, a linking idea, to which men may devote 
themselves, and by which they con co-opemte together in a 
universal enterprise. We realize Liml. in spit* of much wesknem 
and intellectual and moral iiiiftoundneaa, to tki« extent the 
Christian Church has iroritaf. We are able to measure the 
* vri phases of tenth-century home, v he? ecr.ndaU, the filthim*-.-, 
the murders and violence, at. their proper value by the scale of 
this fact. No doubt, also, oil over Christendom there had 
been many luay, evil, and foolish priests, but it is manifest 
that this Uak of teaching and co-urdiujition that had been 
accomplished only through a great multitude of right-living 
priest* and monks and nuns. A new and greater aniphictyonv, 
the tunphietyonv of I 'hristondom, had cyme into the world! 
and it had been built by thousands of anonym oils, faithful 
lives. 

And tkie response to the appeal of Urban I] w .,* not ennfliud 
*4dy to what we should call educated people, ft was not 
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simply knights and princes who were willing to go upon this 
crusade, Side by side with tin; figure of Urban wg must put 
the figure of Peter the Hermit, a type novel to Europe, 
albeit a little reminiscent of the Hebrew prophets. This man 
appeared preaching the crusade to the common people. Ho 
told a story—whether truthful or untruthful hardly matters iu 
thfe connection—of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, of tho wanton 
destruction at the Holy Sepulchre by the Sdjnk Turks, who 
took it eomewhea about 10‘5^-the chronology of this period is 
still very vague—and of Ihc exactions, brutalities, and deliberate 
cruelties practised upon the Christian pilgrims to the Holy 
Places, Barefooted, clad in a course garment, riding on an a-u, 
uud bearing a huge cross, this man travelled about Franco ami 
Germany, and everywhere harangued vast crowds in church 
or street or market place, 

lier<- for the liret i ime we discover I lurope with an idea and 
a twill I Here b a aniverenl response of nr ii filiation at the story 
of a remote wrong, a swift understanding of u common cause 
h r ricli and poor alike. Yon cannot imagine this thing happen¬ 
ing in the Empire of Augustus Osar, or, indeed, in my previous 
state in the world’s history. Some thing of the kind might 
perhaps have boon possible In the far smaller world of Hellas, 
or in Arabia before Islam. But tide movement affected nations' 
kingdoms, tongues, and people*. It i& dear that wc ora dealing 
with something new that has come into the world, a new dear 
connection of the common interest with the coasciousueaa of 
the common man. 


Ill 

Tbs Crusade*, 

From the very first this flaming enttmjiasm was mixed with 
baser ■-1 omenta. Them was (ho cold and calculated schema of 
rite free and ambitious Latin Church to subdue and replace 
the emperor-ruled Byzantine Church; there wua the fh&bbotihg 
instinct of the Normans, who were- tearing Italy Id pieces, whirl! 
turned readily enough to a new and richer world of plunder . 
'* n( l there was something in the multitude who now turned their 
hires cast, something deeper than Jove \ a the human composition, 
■tamely, fcarbom hate, that the im[Missioned appeals of the 
propagandist* and the exaggeration of the horrors and cruelties 
of the infidel had fanned into thune. 

And there won; still other forew; the intolerant Seljtiks and 
the intolerant F&timites lay now an impassable barrier aerre-s 
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thi s eastward tmde of Genoa and Ycnioe that 3 a mi hitherto 
flowed through Bagdad and Aleppo. or through Egypt. They 
mu*i force open Llit*e clueed channels* nnhrte Coii^tantirtopb 
a till the Black Sea route were to rannupoliz* Emvtrn trade 
altogether. Moreover m JiiU-l and their had K:t n a 

jicsiilciu'c and famine from the Scheldt to Bohemia, and there 
wo* great social disorganization* 


"No wonder/ 1 ®ve Mr. Ernest Barker, *'that a -tream of 
emigration set toward3 the B**t, cuoh an would in modem times 
flow towards k newly rliecovetrd goldfield-—a ^tirum jurying 
Ln its turbid water® much rtduse* iramjirt and bankrupt, izntnp* 
follower* mnd huckster*, fugitive tniinL? itud escaped villein*, 
And marked by the tame mot by grouping, the uim feret or 
tife B tile wane Altenwtimw of nJliuemw and beggary, which 
mark the rush for a goldfield Ui-duy. 

But theeti were secondary con tributary causes. The fact of 
Hredomiannt internal to the historian of tnnnkmrf is this uritl in 
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crumdt suddenly revealed a* a mw moss possibility m h uman 
affair*. 

The story of the crusades abounds in such romantic and 
picturesque detail that the writer of an Outline- of History must 
ritie hi* j>ea upon the curb through this alluring held. The 
Bm forces to move eastward were great crowds of undisciplined 
people tut her than armies, and they nought to make thnir way 
by tihu viiilcy- of the Danube, and thence southward to Con* 
«tantdi»pjfi, Tina wus the “people* enuude. 11 Hover before 
in tin 1 whole history of the world had there been such a spectacle 

these mm^s of practice l]Ly leaderlesa people moved by an 
idea. It was* a* very crude Idea. When, they got among 
foreigners, they did not seem to have realized that they were 
riot already among the in fid* I. Two great mobs. the advance 
pard of the expedition,, committed such exc esses in Hungary, 
wbe^e the language must have been incumprefiGnsiblo to them, 

to provoke the liuugurijius to destroy them. They wore 
tnAsaacTeil. A third host began with a great pogrom of the 
Jgwh in the Rhineland—for the* Christ ian blood was up — and 
tfclf multitude #94 mko diBjwraed in Hungary. Two other 
ht-Ajtrt tmder Deter got through and reached Constantinople* 
to the fl^tuni&hmimt and dismay of ihc Eiupyror Alexius. They 
looted and committed outrages as they came* and at last he 
shipped them aoro^s the Bosphorus , to be massacred rather 
than defeated by the Seljuks (IflUiiJ, 

This dm unhappy appearance of the *■people'* as people 
in modern European history* was followed in 109? by the 
organized forces of five First Crusade. They come by diverse 
routes from, Franco, Normandy, Fkindere, England, Southern 
Italy mid .Skiily p mid the will and power of them were the 
Nonuuns. They crossed list* Banphonm and captured Nicn?a p 
which Alexius enatehed away from them before they could 
lout it. 

Theft they went on by euucIi tim same route on Alexander 
the Great* through the CUicmn Gates, leaving the Turks in 
Koiun uncLiiiuucred^ pii^t the battkdieid of tJuj Issue, and so 
to Antioch, which they rook after nearly a year a siege. Then 
they defeated a great relieving army from MdsuL 

A large part of the crusader? remained in Antioch, a smaller 
force under Godfrey of Bouillon (in Belgium) want tin to 
Jerusalem. "After a little more than a months siege* the 
city was finally captured (July 15. I The slaughter w&a 

terrible; the blood of tho conquered ran down the Streep until 
men splashed in blood as they rode. At nightfall, H aobblng 
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fa r exccsa of joy/ Uie crusaders camp to the Sepulchre hum 
their treading of the winepress, and put their bloods^r.umeil 
frnndji together in prayer* So, on that day of July. tfce Finn 
CruN.’ido came to an ond. ,+I 

The authority of the I'atrmrch of Jerusalem wnA At unco 
adzed upon by the Latin clergy with the expedition* and the 
Orthodox Christi a nr found therm*! ves in rather 41 worse n*a 
imder Lvtia rule thau under the Turk. There were uE ready 
Latin firiruTipaiitcea established at Antioch and Edesaa, and 
there began a struggle for ascendancy between these various 
counts and king?, and an immicoeflsfid attempt to nmke Jerusalem 
a property of the Fop* These are complications beyond ooc 
present scope. 

Let us quote, however, a characteristic passage frum Gshbon;— 

"In a style lem* grave than that of history* I should perhaps 
compare the Etnpemr Alexius to the jackal, who la said to follow 
tha steps and to devour the leavings nl the Um* Whatever 
had faetn his fears and toils in the passage of the First Crusade, 
they were amply roc<mipen«d by the subsequent benefit* which 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks, Hi- dexterity and 
vigjjixwo secured their first conquest of Nicisa. and from this 
threatening station the Turks were compelled to evacuate Lhe 
neighbourhood of Constantino pic. 

E ‘While the orusaders, with blind valour* advanced into the 
midland countries of Asia* the crafty Greek un pro vied Liu? 
favourable occasion when the emirs of the sea coast were recalled 
to the standard of the Sul tarn The Turks were driven from the 
falsa of Rhodes and Quoa: the oitiea he Ephesus and Smyrna, of 
Sardes* Philadelphia, and Laodkea, were restored to the empire, 
which Alexius enlarged Ernin the Hellespont tin the banka of the 
5 Leunder and the rocky chores of PiunphyUa, The churches 
resumed their splendour: die towns were rebuilt, and fortified; 
znd the desert country was peopled with colonic.-* of Christians, 
who were gently removed from the more distant and dangerous 
frontier, 

f *In these* paternal cares we may forgive Alesius, if wa forget 
the deliverance of tha holy scpukhr®; but, by the Latins, he was 
rtignutfized with the foul reproach nf treason and dcsertiatL 
They had sworn fidelity and ofn^Ionitt to hia throne; but he 
had prumi&ed to assist their enterprise in person, or, at least* 
with his troops and treasures; libs hasc retreat dissolved their 
obligations; and die sword. which had boon the instrument of 
their victory, was the pledge anti title of their just independenoe* 
' E, Bortar. wt- **ikvw&m'* Rrite* ifiica. 
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It does not appear that the emperor attempted to revive hiA 
obsolete chums over tho kingdom of Jem$aJem T hut the borders 
of Cilidn and Syria were mote recent in his pos^eiaion and more 
adoessible to Lb arms. The great army of the cru*jiders vrfrB 
annihilated or dispersed; the principality of Antioch was left 
without ?i head, by the surprise And captivity of Bohemond; hie 
ransom Jmd oppressed him with a heavy debt: and Ilia Mormon 
followers were msuimieut to repel the hostilities of the G tests 
ami Turks. 

"In this distress, Boficmond embraced a magnanimous 
resolution, of leaving tho defence of Antioofi to Ha kinsman, 
the faithful Tailored; of arming the West against the Byzantine 
Empire, and of executing the dedgn which ho inherited from the 
lessons and example of his father Gui&oard. Bis embarkation 
was clandestine; and if we may credit a tale of the Princes 
Anna. he pinsesd ihe hostile sea closely secreted in a coffin. 
(Amu Comnena add* that, to complete the imitation, he waa 
mvk up with a dead cock; and eon de fends to wonder how the 
barbarian could endure the confinement and putrefnotion. 
Tliis absurd tale hi uidmown to the Larins,) But Ids reception 
in TYanee vma undignified by the public applause and hit 
marriage with the king*.* daughter; his return was glorious, 
ain.ee tho bravest spirits of the age enlisted under his veteran 
command; and he repaid the Adriatic at the head of five 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled from the 
most remote climates of Europe. The strength of Duraxzo and 
prudence of Alexins, the progress of famine and approach of 
winter, eluded fib ambitious hoped; and the venal confederal r 
were seduced from his standout A treaty of peace suspended 
the fears of the Greeks.” 

Wo Imre dealt thus lengthily with the First Crusade* because 
it displays completely Lhe quality of all these expedition*. The 
reality of the struggle between the Latin and tb: Byzantine 
system become more and more nakedly apparent. In 1101 
caane rofirforoeDceniv* in which the fleet of the m&rconrib 
republics of Venice rind Genoa played a prominent and the 
power of tile kingdom of Jerusalem was extended* 

The year U47 saw m Second Crusad©, in which both the- 
Emperor Conrad Q1 and. King Louis of Franc© participated* 
It was n much more stately and far lea* successful And euthum- 
ttatic exiMfsiir.fcr.U3 dnm its ptedm. j -*aur* l! luid b©en provoked 
by the fail of Edessa to the ftfrwlRms In 1144. One large division 
ol Gcmuiiis, instead of going to the Holy Lund, attacked and 
subjugated the stOl pagan Wends east of the Elbe. This, tbs 
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Pope agreed, counted as Gffi&ading, find! so did tht) capture of 
Lisbon. and the foundation erf the Christian kingdom of Portugal 
by the Fluraidi and E&glUb contingents. 

In i I6D il Kurdish adventurer mimed Baht din become nrdar 
of Egypt, in whieh country the Shiite hnrasy hud now fallen 
Indore a Sunnite revival. This Solndin reunited Lite effort® of 
Egypt und Bagdad, and preached a Jehad, a Holy Wur p a 
cmnU r^niatwle, of (ill the against tht? Christians* 

This Jehad exritod almost ua much feeling in Maui os the First 
Crtmdp had done in Christendom, It was now a tarn of crusader 
against cruauditf: and in J J87 Jerusalem was n:f kean. 

This provoked fch^ Third Crusade (1180), This also was a 
grand affair, planned jointly by the Emperor Frederick i (known 
better as Frederick Barbamssa). the King Eriuiee, n ri E i tho 
King r-f England [who at that time owned many of tho fairest 
FfL-nch provinces). The papacy played a tm.ee mi ary part in 
this expedition; it wan in one of it* pha*t*> of enfeehtciaent; 
and the emimde was the most courtly* chivalrous. and romantic 
of all. Religions bittenw^fl was mitigated Uy the id-a of knightly 
gallantry, which obsessed both Safudin and Richard 1 ('1 ISO— 
MLi&) of England (Cecur do Lien), and the Inver of rtmMiicc may 
very wdLI turn to the romances about Ibis period for its flavour* 
The ernsadc saved the principality of Antioch fur n lime, hut 
failed to retake Jerusalem. The Christum, however* remained 
in possession of the sea coast of PftlratiDe H 

By the rime of the Third Cniaode, the magic and wonder 
had go hr.- out thr*? movement* altogether, Tht- common 
people had found thmn out* Men went, hut only king*? and 
noble* straggle! booh; and that otteu only after heavy taxation 
for a fiuim 

The ideii of the crusades was c he opened by their too frequent 
and trivia] use. Whets aver tbu Pope quarrelled with anyone 
now. or when he wished to weaken the dangerous power of the 
emperor by overseas exertions, he called for a crusade* until 
the word ceased to mean anything but an attempt, to give 
flavour to *0 unpalatable war. There was a crusade against 
the heretics in the isouth of France, one Against Jghn (King of 
Enghind), oul* ugnimtt the Emperor Frederick II The Popes 
did not iind^rciand the necessity of dignity to the papacy. 
They hmi achieved a mom! ascendancy in Christendom. Forth- 
with they I eg on to fritter it away. They not only cheapened 
the idea of the ccrnaadefl, hut they mads their tremendous power 
of exco ntmumeat ion, of putting people outride ad the sacraments, 
hopes, and comforts of religion, ridiculous by uring it in mere 
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disputes of policy, Frederick II wan not only crusaded Against, 
hut excommunicated—without visible injury, ILb utas ex corn- 
immicated again in 1230., and this sentence was renewed by 
Innocent IV in 1245. 

The bulls of the Fourth Crusade never reached the Helv 
Lcind at filL It started from Venire (J202), captured Zara, 
encamped at Cnnstantsnoplfl (1203). and finally, in 12U4, stortncd 
the city. It ™ frankly a combined attack on the Byzantine 
Empire. Venice took much of tbo eoAsta and islands of the 
empire. and a Latin, Baldwin of Flanders* was act up as emperor 
in Constantinople. The Latin and Greek Cburahga ware declared 
to be reunited, and Latin emperors ruled as conquerors in 
Constant i nop Is from 1204 to f2Ut. 

In 1212 occurred ti dreadful thing, a children's erusjule. 
An excitement that could no Il^:I ec l aune adults was spread 
among the children in the south of Franco sod in tiio Rhone 
valley* A crowd of many thtHumndd uf French hoys marched 
to Marseilles; they rare then lured on hoard ship by dave-tmdere, 
who ml (3 i sm into slavery in Egypt . The Rhineland children 
tramped into Italy* many perishing by the way, and there 
dkpcrebtL 

Pope Innocent III matte great capital out nf tfds strange 
business. "The very children put us to fthame,” be saJcf; and 
sought to whip up enthusiasm for * Fifth Crusade. This crusade 
aimed at Che conquest of Egypt, because Jerusalem was now 
held by the Egyptian Sultan, its remnants returned in 1221, 
after an ingh riou^ rvociifttteu of ite one- capture, Damiettu, with 
" tie JrmijiiieiEi ve£tigf-s of the True Grosi? na \i riori of OOnac^atinn 
concessitm on the part pi the victor* Wi h&n already noted 
the earlier <*dventures of i bis venornbli relic before tits day* 
of Muhammad, when it was carried off by Ghnsroce II toCtedphim, 
and recovered by the Emperor Be radius. Frngmtuita of the 
True Cross* however, had always been In Rome at the church of 
S. (iToce-in'ftenisalemmo. mm o the days of the Empress Helena 
(the m other of Constantine the Great), to whom, &&ys the legend, 
its hiding-place had been revealed in a vision during her pil- 
grimagu tn- the Holy Land. 

"Tin- ouaiody of the True Crm* " mys Gibbon, "which on 
Easter Sunday was olernnly eipotttd to the people, waa entrusted 
to the Bishop of Jerusalem; -uilJ he alone might gratify the 
euriuu^ devotion of the pilgrims by the gift of small pieces, wliidi 
they encased in gold nr gei m w and Glinted away in triumph to 
their respective counlri^a. Hut. as this gainful branch of com* 
merce must soon have been annihilated, it waa found convenient 
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to &upj>L>^s that the marvdloiLs iv ood possessed a secret power 
of vt aeration, and that its subsume©, though coutuumliy 
direi 1 lulled„ still remained entire nod unimpaired J* 

The tiixtb Craude f*22K} w&a a enjsade bordering upon 
absurdity. 'Lhe Emperor Frederick II had promised to go 
upon a crusade p and evaded hh tow. He hud made n tuba atari 
and retimed. He wins pmbably bored by Ibe mure idea of 
n umsadu, But tin? vow had Wo part of the bargain hv which 
hr secured the support of Pope Imicxsenl Ill in hm deutiun as 
e m purer, He busied hini^lf in reorgnfiling the government 
□I hie Sicilian kingdom, though he had given the Pope to under- 
stand LJi&t. be would islm quish those possessions if lie became 
emperor; and the Pop© wa* anxious to stop this process nj 
consolidation by sending him to the Holy Land. The Pope did 
not want Frederick ll # or any German emperor at all* in Italy, 
because he himeuff wbdtcd to rule Italy- As Frederick II 
remained evasive, Gregory LX cxcommiiniraTed liim h proclaimed 
a crusade again*! him,, and invaded his dotuinioita hi Italy {1228),. 
Whereupon tk* Emperor ©ailed with an army to the Holy Loud, 
There hv had a meeting with the Sultan of Egypt (the Emperor 
Apokc six language* freely, including Arabic); and it would seem 
these two i^uitlecaen, both of sceptical opinicnui, exchanged views 
of a congenial sort, discussed the Pops m a worldly spiriL. debated 
the M 01 • go! ian m h h west wan I, whi^h threa tc i sed t he m both 
alike, and agreed finally to a commercial convention, and the 
surrender of a part of the kingdom of Jerusalem to Frederick. 

This, in deed i was anew aort of imeacte, a erusade by private 
treaty. -As this uotamidiilig crusader hud hern excommunicated, 
lie had Ui indulge in a purely fieetilar coronation in Jernijulem, 
taking the orown from the altar with bis own Lund, in a church 
Itom which, all the clergy Imd gone, Probft% there was no oiu 
In show him the Holy Places; indeed 1 thesc wore presently all 
put under an interdict by the Patriarch of Jerusalem and locked 
up; man if os tty. th© ad air differed altogether in spirit from the 
red onslaught of the First Crusade. It hud not ©van the kindly 
socinhiiity of the Caliph Omars visit six handred years 
l^fore* 

Frederick tf rode out of Jerusalem almost alone, returned 
from lbL- unroumnic m&Gesfi to Italy, j ut hh affairs there in 
order very rapidly, eLiised the papal armies out of liis poasefudon^, 
and obliged the Pope to give him absolution from hk exte&m* 
municalinn (1230). This &iith Crusade was, indued, nut only 
the r&iuclia ad aftsuniunt of vrum dtt, but of papa) eicommiinicn- 
tmm. Oi tkifl Frederick II wo aboil toll more La a Later section, 
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berauiEso Ho ia| very typical of certain new forces tbit were 
coming into European off&lra. 

The Christiana lost Jerusalem again in 1244; it tokmi 
from them very easily by the Sultan of Egypt when thov 
attempt? i an intrigue against him* This provoked the Seventh 
Crtmde, the Crnsade of St r Louie, King of Franco [Louia IX), 
who was taken prisoner in Egypt and ransomed in 1260* Not 
until 131 8* wheii it fell to a mixed force of French, British, and 
Indian troops, did Jerusalem slip once more Tram the Modem 
g^P * - ■ 

One more amende remains to he noted, an expedition to 
Tunis by tkbi euipe Lonift IX, who died of fever tilers. 

512 

Th% Cnixadtt a Ttst of Ckristviiun/, 

The interest of the urusadcs for the historian of 

mankind lie? in the wave of emotion, nf unifying feeling, that 
animated the iir-rt Thereafter these i EptrditinUH became more 
pyul more an established process, and less and less vital events. 
The Find Crusade waa an occurrence like the discovery of 
.America; the later one* were more and more like a trip across 
the Atlantic. In the eleventh century, the idea ul the onmds 
must have boon like a strange and wonderful light in the sky; 
in the thirteenth, one can imagine honest burghers saying in 
tones of protest, n What I another crusade f ” 

The experience of St. Lom* in Egypt is not Lite & fro&h cx- 
perirnc? for mankind; it is much more like u round of golf over 
?Kjine wdhkno%m links, a round that was tiouged bv misfortune. 
Ii b an insLgnifioJint series of events, The interest of life had 
shifted to other directions. 

The loginning of the muadi^ displays oil Europe saturated 
by a naive Christianity, and ready to follow the lending of th? 
Pope trustfully and dimply. The ^oanctak of th? Litexon during 
Ite evil days, with which wo arc oil so familiar now, were practi¬ 
cally unknown outside Rome, And Gregory VlT and Urban IT 
hcul redeemed all that. Rut intellectually and morally their 
biicccaaor? at tho Late ra n and the Vatican 1 were not equal io 
their opportunities. The- strength of the papacy lay in the 
faith men hud in it, and it used that faith so carde^y to 

1 Tin? utbnHi^d tM putae? of the Uwta »nr.iJ 3 3H&. a FrtWr^ti 

P^ptwt up E-lin |<khpal Court at ^heu &Uu Papd returned lo Raiuc in 

I.1T7 ib Mtttnn fm aim mat iti ruins, and t,h* ptiUeo of file VntiCJin. bccamrr thg 

wf Umj pAimJ c<mii It won. arurjag oUasr wlvnniagieff, tauati nuaror to th* 
■ptUal Iffiabnghfrid. ihr CW.L- al £l> Augem 
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Enfeeble it. Rome ha& always had too much of the shiewdneffl 
of the priest and loo litt lo of the power of the prophet. So that 
while the eleventh oonmry nns n. century- of ignorant and eou- 
fidmg men, the thirteenth wag nri age of knowing and dUqlJuflKotiefi 
men. It was a far more civilised and profoundly sceptical 
world. 

Tile hiahop^ 3 priebt*. and thfc monastic institution* of Latin 
Christendom before \M ilayfi of Gregory VII had becu perhaps 
rather loosely linked together and very variable Hi quality: 
but it \s u|r_ ij..r that they were, as a ruk intensely intimate with 
the people among whom tinty found themselves* tin d with much 
uf the spirit of Jesus still alive in them: they were minted. find 
the} bad enormous power wilhwi the coTWcicnct of thrir fof low? r.?, 
The chunk, in comparison with tte later state, wns more in the 
hand® nf local Laymen and the local ruler; U lacked its later 
university. 

The iriKTgctic bracing up of the oh arch oqy» motion hy 
Gregory VII, which was designed to increase tfM- central power 
of Route, broke many Fuhlto filmneiu? between prjeei ami 
monastery on the quo hand, and Lhc countryside tbout them 
on the other. Men of faith and wisdom believe in growth and 
Uidr fellow mtu: hut priests, even such prints ns Gregory VIL 
belie ve in the fiJse 11 efficiency " of uij imposed discipline. The 
squabhh over investitures made every princa in Christendom 
suspicious. of the hkhiip* m age m* of a foreign power; this 
suspicion filtered down to ikv parmlice The pdhica] enEerpritt* 
of the papacy ni^ ^ihited an tnenra?^ di-mund for money 
Already in the thirteenth century it wan being said everywhere 
that tie priest# were not good men, that they wem always 
hunting for money. 

In the days of ignorance there had been an eiLmordinarv 
willingness to behove the Catholic priesthood good and wise, 
Relatively it was better and wiser m those days. Great powers 
beyond her spiritual functions had been entrusted to the church, 
and very extraordinary freedom*, Of thh confidence the fullest 
advantage hud beef* taken. In the Middle Ages the church 
had Income a mate within the state, it had its owti law courts, 
(Ju-vt* lArolving not merely prieshut monks, students, ewaadei*, 
widow*, orjiluui^p and the helpless wen ressr.-ud fur Liu- clerical 
Miulfl: and whenever the rilefi or rules of the church were 
involved, there the church claimed jurisdiction over such matters 
m wills, li'.urnug-is, Gothi* and, of oouise, over htfrey, etueery, 
And hh-*ph«-my. There were numerous rfoocn] prisons in which 
offenders might pine nil their lives. Tin Pope was the supreme 
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Uwgjror Christendom* and bis court at Roma tie final and 
decisive court of appeal And tbe church la vied Uses; it hud 
nnt only va*it properties and a groat Income froiu foes, but it 
impom a tax of a tenth* the tithe, upon its subjects. It did 
not call far tkk a» a pinna IjeneffLCtmii; it demanded it as a right* 
The dfirgy, on the other hand, ware now claiming exemption 
from lay taxation. 

This attempt to trade upon their peculiar prestige and evade 
their share in fiscal burden* was certainly one very eonaichruble 
factor in the growing dij^Jitkfaction with the clergy. Apart 
from any question of Justice, it wns impolitic. It made flaxes 
mtm tan times more irurtitensome to those who hod to pay. 
It usude everyone feel the immunities of the church. 

And a still more extravagant and unwise claim made by the 
churdi w 15 the claim to \lm power of di*pertmti<m The Pop® 
might in many Instance* set aside the lawn ul tfnr church in indi¬ 
vidual «g#e9; lie might allow coumtis to itwcry, permit a man to 
have two wives, or release anyertm from n vow. But to do &udfc 
things l < 1 admit that thi.' Iuaf* utkcUd tiro not bused upon 
ncwssifcy ami mi inherent righteousness; that, they arc in fact 
restrictive and vexatious. The lawgiver, of util h&ings. mail 
owes the law allegiance* He ol all men should behave m though 
the taw coin|soiled him. But it is the universal weakness of 
mankind that what wb are given to administer we presently 
imagine we own* 

§ 13 

The Emperor Frederick U, 

The Empmr Frederick II i& a very c ouwuM example of 
the sort <d doubter and rebel the thirteenth century could 
produce. It may bo interesting to tell a Little of this intelligent 
and cynical man, He was the sort nf the German Emperor 
Henry VI. and gmodson of Frederick Bnrbarossm., and his mother 
wm the daughter of Roger 1„ the Norman King of Sicily, He 
inherited this kingdom in IlfiS* when he was four years old; 
h hi mother was bis guardian fur six month*, and when the died* 
Pope Innocent HI (1108—121®} became regent and gunrdiau. 

He scorns to have had an exceptionally good and remarkably 
mixed education, and hia accompli* liman la earned him the 
fluttering title of Stupor mtindi, the amazement of the world. 
The result of getting an Arabic view of Christianity, and a 
Christian view of I>lnm F was to make him believe that all rdigioiui 
were impostures, a view held perhaps by many a ^titled observer 
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in the Age of Fiith. Rut he miked about his viowa; hie blaa- 
photon* and bertreititi are on record 

Growing up under the arrogant tub of Innocent 1H T who 
nearer se^ma to haw realized that his ward Uml come €# age. 
lie developed a humorous evasivOTt^, It was the papal policy 
to prevent ftov fresh coaleftcenba of the power of Germany and 
Italy, and it was equally Frederick's determination to get 
whatever he could, _ Whan presently opportunity offered him 
t r ! - imperial crown of Germany, he secured the Pope'a eupport 
by ^groeing, Li he were elected, to rolicjqm.osk iiis possession* ns 
SiriLy and South Italy* and to put dr^n heresy in Germany 
For Innocent III was one of the great persecuting Popes, an flblc + 
grasping, and aggressive man, (For it Pope* tic was except.innai|y 
young, ile became Fofte at thirty-seven.) It was innocent 
who had preached u cruel cruentdv against the heretics in tin? 
smith of France, a cruse da Qiai presently became a looting 
expedition beyond his control 

So soon as Frederick wel=i elected emperor (1212)* Innocent 
pressed for the performance of the vows and promises lie had 
wrung from kis dutiful ward. The clergy were to bo freed from 
1 sy jurisdiction and from taxation, end exemplary cruelties were 
to h r practised upon th^ hereti c. None of which tilings 
Frederick did. As we have already told, he would not cren 
relinquish Sicily, lie liked Sicily as a place of residence better 
Limn ho liked Germany. 

Innocent If I died bafik-ii in I2IG, and hie aucoessor* Honnri 
III effected nothing. Innocent HT had not urowned l-Wtricfc. 
but rionorius did so in ISM. Honoring was succeeded by 
Gregory IX (1327), who evidently came to the paps! throne 
with a nervous resolution to master this perplexing young 
Emperor. He excommunicated him at once for failing to start 
upon his promised crusade, which wm now twelve years overdue; 
and he d&nomtned hh vice*, kerrsi*$» ami gartered offunoeii in a 
public letter (1227). To this Frederick replied in a far abler 
document, which either he wrote or had written for him. 
addressed to all the princes of Europe, a document of extreme 
importance in history, hccaiiRn it is the linst char statement 
of the Issue between the proieneiinis of the Tope to lie ubaoluto 
ruler of nil Christendom, and the chums of the secular ruler*. 
This cuuilkt hud nlu’tys been smouldering; it had broken out 
i re in one fuirn. and there in another; hut now Frederick pub it 
in clear general terns upon which man could com bin* together. 

Haring delivered this blow, lm departed upon the pacific 
rrxiMirie of which we have a trendy sold. In 1230 Gregory IX 
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was excommunicating him for it .^wnd time, and renewing 
Qmt wadi&fti of pnklk ahusa in which the papacy liad already 
suffered severely, The controversy wn& revived after Gregory 
IX was dead. when Innocent IV was Pope: an 4 again * devasta¬ 
ting tetter, tvbiqh men were hound to reincTuber p w&$ w ritten hv 
Frederick against the church, He denounced the pride and 
inxligron of the clergy p imd ascribed all the corruptions of the 
time to tteafr pride and wealth. He propped to hk fellow 
princes a generii upufi&cntinn of church pm port)—for the good 
of the church. It wna a sttgg^tion that never afterwordsMl 
the imagination of the European princey. 

We will not go on to toll of his last yea r$ or of tho dhsinjters 
duo to III? carelessness, which east ft ghudow of failure ov,-r his 
end. Tin particular event* of his life am F ir kn jdgnitic^ni 
thM its general atmosphere. It k poesibk to piece together 
something of bis court life m Sicily* He is de^rihed towards 
the cad of b is life as Ji red* bald, and short-si filled ,p ; but hi* 
features were good and p]easing. Ho was luxurious in Ids way 
of living, and fund of beautiful things. He b described m 
licentious. But it h dear that his mini was not eatbfied bv 
religious fMicptici&m, .md that bu wa^ a man of very effectual 
curiosity mid inquiry. He gathered Jewish and it -km as 
well as Christian pbib&uphcrs at hfo Court, and he did much to 
irrigate the Italian mind with Saracenic influences. Through 
him Arabic numerals and algebra were unreduced to Christian 
students, and, among other philuyoplitrrh at Ins court was Hj abaci 
Soott* who translated portions of Aristotle and the common lanes 
thereon of the great Arab philosopher Averroen [of Cordoba], 

In \±14 Frederick founded the University of Naples, and he 
enlarged and p-nriehed the graft r medical school at golem n 
University, tho ancient of universities. He also founded 
a soolugienl garden, fie left a book nut .hawking, which show* 
him to have been an acute oltferver of the habits ol birds, and 
he was one of the firsL Itelhms to write ludian vrmmi Italian 
poetry was, indeed, bom at his Court, He has l.<en called by 
an able writer "the first uf the moderns,” and the phn^e 
expresses aptly the unprejudiced detachment of his intellectual 
side. His was an all round originality. During a gold almrtage 
lie introduced and mu dv. :i suuG&sb nf a coinage uf stamped leather 
nr [KirohmentpK bearing his promise to pay in gold, a sort of leather 
bank-note tsiue. This revived & monetary method such ag Lb; 
world had nut seen slmo Carthaginian dam 

In spite of the torrvnfc of abuse and calumny in which 
Frederick was drenched, hi* left ?* profound impression upon the 
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popuhr lmayinalkiiL He is still rcmemlwred in South Italy 
almost as vividly m is Napoleon I by the peasants of Franca; 

b the *'Grtm Frodetrigo/' And Gorman scholars declare that, 
ui spite of FVwlurick’fi innnircFt rti^hke tor Germany, it ia h*\ 
and riel Frederick l r Frederick Hctrbnrossa, to whom that German 
legend originally ivttayhrd—that legend which represents & 
great mo nun h dimiberfng in a deep cavern, his beard grown 
mum! & stMoe tabje t against a day of s.wakening when flit! world 
will be restored by him from an extremity of dhu «rdCT to pejice. 
Afterwards, it &*eni£ + the story* wrt* transferred to tin* Cnmifcr 
BflTljiirossft, the gran-ilnther of Frederick IL 

A difficult child was Frederick U for Mother Church, and 
he wu* only the precursor of many such dill-cult children. Tike 
princes and educated gentlemen throughout Euro^ read hm 
letters and discu^acd them* The more enterprising uiuvtrsltv 
student* found, marked, and digested the Arabic Amtotb he 
had made accessible to tlmm in Latin, Salerno cast a baleful 
lighi upon Home, AH mnn of mini must have twn impress! 
by the futility of the njocommmucations and interdict* that 
Tfin? levelled at Frettekik* 

5 W 

Ete/eclt find FAmit/Hwns &f Iht Papacy * 

We have said that Innocent HJ never seemed to real be 
that hia ward, Frederick IX, wits proving up, li is equally true 
that the papacy never seemed to real me rhfit Europe was gnawing 
up. It is impossible for an intelligent modem student of history 
Hot to iympttthfaKJ with the underlying iihit of the papal court, 
with thu kle* of im& imiverml rule of rigliU'iiMi^ keeping the 
peace uf the earth T and not to mwgnuu the many dnmmia of 
nobility that entered into the laterali policy, Sooner or Uter 
mankind must coma to oikj uni vernal peora. rniJesa mir moe 
ig to l>e destroyed by the increasing pmer of its own destructive 
Invention?: find that universal peace nnist needs take the lorm 
of a govtonment, that is to say, a law-Gtiatainirtg mg*nfaa .t \cm 
in thea trt-^ *cnse of the word religions—a government ruling 
men through the educated co-ordination of their minds io a 
common conception of human history and human destiny* 

The papacy we nmat now recognise jlh the iirst dearly con* 
rcifUis artnmpt to provide mjch a government in the world. \V& 
eannot too euroedtly examine it# dufiekneies and inadeqiiacies, 
for every lesson wo can draw from them is necessarily of tk* 
greatest value to us in forming our ideas of our own intcrnatbiml 
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rolntioiiKhim We* have tried to suggest the main footers in 
the breakdown of tha itomaji Republic, and it now behaves m 
b* attempt a diaguote Df the failure of the Roman Chureb to 
secure and organic tho good- will of mankind. 

Tin* firat tiling that will strike the student is the in term ittence 
of the ellim* of the church la eahihliaii the wurld-Oity of God. 
Tho pnlicy of Lku church was nut whole-hearted ]y and con- 
Eimjoualy set upon that end. It w&a only now and then that 
Nome lino poreannlity qr some group of fine personalities dominated 
it in s hut direction. The kingdom of God that Jesus of Nazareth 
hud pr^’jichixl isTfttf overlaid^ na we have explained, almost from 
the beginning by the doctrines end ceremonial traditions of an 
earlier and of an in teheettmlly inFerior type, Christianity, 
ahnnat From Its L^nnmeuocmeul, ceaised io be purely prophetic 
and qrem %xve+ It erttangled itself with ardmio traditions of 
human siurrifiee, with Mithmic blnod-cicanslng. wHli priestcraft 
as ancient human 1otv. and with elaborate doctrines about 
the structure of the divinity. The gory forefinger of the 
Etruscan }Hmtifer mmimw emphasized the teachings of Jeans 
of NuaretJt; the mantel complexity oi the Alexandrian Greek 
entangled them. In the inevitable jangle of these mcmnp&uhles 
the church hud become dogmatic. In despair of other golntmufi 
to its intellect uui discords it had rteorted to arbitrary authority. 

its priests and bishops were more and more men moulded 
to creed* and dogma* and net prcKtrdures: by the time they 
became cardinals or poperf they were usually oldish men, habit¬ 
uated to a politic struggle for immediate ends and no longer 
Capable iif world-wide views, They no longer wanted to see 
the Kingdom of God established in the hearts of men—they 
had forgotten about that: they wanted to see the power of the 
church, which woe their own power, dominating tnen. They 
were prepared to bargain even with the hates md fear* and Juste 
in HK'n"-» hearts to eUistim that power- And it ww just bftmnm 
many of tham probably doubled «rore% of the entire soundness 
of tiidr vost and elaborate doctrinal fabric that they would 
brook no disauasion of it. Th*y worn Intolerant of que^tionu 
or dhiaent. nut because they were sure of their faith, but because 
thej wtn* not. They wanted conformity for reasons of policy. 

By the thirteenth century the church wuh evidently already 
morbidly anxious about the gnawing doubts that might presently 
lay the whole structure of its pretensions in ruins. It had no 
serenity of sniiL U was hunting everywhere for heretics, &a 
timid old tadtw ora tjaid to look under twds and in cupbosrtla 
for burglars before retiring for the night. 
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We bare already referred to liic Bgrahui Marti, who Ww 
mtcificd Mid flayed in thfl year 277 . lEin why of reprcrsimfcing 
Liu struggle between gwd and evil was m? a struggle hptween i 
power of Sight which was p oa jt wore, in njbellitrtt ngaimt a power 
of dnrkjiesa iniieient In the imivetKO- AI! those profound 
mysteries *iro necessarily represented by symbols and poetic 
expre^joiiH, tmd the idems of Warn still find a response in many 
intellectual temperaments to-day, Qm mny hear Mnnieheean 
doctrine?i from mtmy Christian pulpits Bat the orthodox 
Ofctholic symbol waa * different one. 

Then Manioh^m ideas have spread very widely in Europe, 
and particularly m Bulgaria and the muth of France. In 
l be south of France Ui<? peopb who hold them were exiled the 
Cathnrs or AJbcg&nsedi, Their ideas jarred bo little with the 
Msmliatfl of Christianity. that they believed themselves £0 he 
devout Christians, Aa a body they lived lives of conspicuous 
virtue find purity in a vfolont, un disci pi ined, anti vicious age. 
But they questioned the duet ruin) soundness of Homo and the 
orthodox interpretation of the Bible, They thought Jesus was 
a rebel against the cruelty of the God of the Old Testament, 
and nut Sh harmonious *011. 

CIi'Moiy ftE^Mxhited with the Afbtgvnse-s were the WaldcnK^ 
the follower? of a man calk'd Waldo, who arena? to have been 
quite soundly Catholic in hb theology p hut equally offensive to 
the church because he. denounced the riches and Juxurv of tlm 
ciergy. Thrn was enough for the fjtfcrtin, and *0 we have the 
wjwc tads of Innocent III preaching A crusade against these 
unfortunate- sectaries, and permitting the cnlistuient of every 
wnrideriiiff scoundrel at loose unda to carry fire and sword nud 
nape arid every conceivable outrage among the most peaceful 
■abject* of the King of France, Tb^ atcotiiiig of the cruelties 
and abomination* of Lhb crusade are far more terrible to read 
than any account of Christian martyrdoms by the pagans, and 
they have the added horror of befog indbputnhly true. 

This blade and pitiless intolantnco wa* nn evil spirit to l*f! 
mixed into the project of u rub of God on earth. This wins a 
spirit entirely counter to that of Jesus of Narjireih. We lio not 
hear of his smacking the fares or wringing the wrists of recalcitrant 
or nnrt-ajionsjvie dUciptas. But the Popes during their centuries 
of pna, r were always raging against the slightest reflection upon 
the intellectual sufficiency r,f the church. 

And the inlolemncct of the church wn* not confined to religious 
matters, The shrewd, pompous, imciUn, and rather malignant 
old men who manif estly constituted a dominant majority in the 
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cutmcih of the church recited any knowledge mil their own 
knowledge, and dblriifeted any though* at all that they did nut 
correct and control. They set themselves to hs train science 
of which they wore evidently joidotty. Any mental activity 
hut their own stmek them ^ being ii^nlent loiter on they 
wen- to have 1 great struggle upon the ipiration of the onrih’s 
position in r|*use. tun I whether it moved round the ^un nr nut. 
Thin wah really rmt the bnsim^ of the church U alL Slit 1 might 
very well have Jefi to rcnaml the thing* that are tT^Knrv*, hut dto 
verm* to Imin? been imjxllixi by un inner timidly t** rnfraiijgi; 
the intellectual tonsmence in men. 

Hud this into!iranee fepruuu from a rrod intensity of 
uSotfrm it would have been bad enough, but it was accomjmiied 
hy a scarcely disguised contempt, for the inn? I licence and mental 
dignity of the common man Lliut makes it. far Itiis acceptable 
to our modern judgments, utid which no dot ht made ii i.sr h -■•* 
acceptable tr■ the free spirits uf the- time. VV<- havb told quite 
dispassionately litis policy of the Itomnii church toward? her 
trerubkd aistcr in Uu* East. Many of the trnih and expedients 
fehc u^ed were ulMuiimable. In her treat Limn of her own people 
a. streak of real eynkdifm is visible. Sli^ destroyed Ijer plrat Igu 
by -dkregiirding her own teaching of jighicoiisru?as. Of dis- 
pe&sutions wo have already spoken. Her crowning folly in the 
sixteenth century wa?, the sale of in4&lgffiC**, thereby the 
^uffennp of the soul til purgetory con hi lx- run mm ted for a 
money payment. But the spirit that led tit bst to Una shame- 
b'ss and, aa it proved t dh&itnnirt proceeding was flliwdy very 
evident in the twelfth will thirteenth centuries. 

Long Indore the <^e<l *.f critic ism that Frederick II had wrn 
had germinatet 1 in men's nisntb ami prod need ita inevitable 
crop of rebellion, tliiire was apparent a strung Mug in CUrtater*- 
dom that all was not well with tJbe spiritual at jumypbure- There 
hi.‘gan movements—movements thnt nowadays we should cidJ 
1 revivalist "“witfcli® the church, that, implied rather than uttered 
n criticism of the sufficiency of tier existing methods and nrgiiiiiza- 
thin. -Mr-ii nought fresh forms of righteo^is living outside the 

tstvm stories and prisdipod. 

One notable figure is that uf fit, From:* of AnmM (lit 1-132(1) 
We cannot tell here hi any detail of how this pleasant voting 
gentleman gave up <ili Lite amenities and eusu of ki? life and 
went forth, to week Ool. the opening ol the Hlory is not unlike 
the early evperitmote i-f Gautama Buddha sir had a sudden 
convulsion in the midst of a life of pleasure, and, taking u vow 
of extreme poverty, he gave himself up to an imitation of the 

w 
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life of Christ, end to the jssTViet- < f the -iek and wretchi'l, and 
more particularly to the service of the lepers who th«g abounded 
in Italy, 

JElu was joined by great multitude, 1 , of disci plea, and bo the 
liifcl Friora of the Franciscan Order came inly vxifttonee. An 
order of women devotees was set up beside the original eon- 
fraternity, and m addition great numbers of men and women 
were brought into less formal association. Ho preached. 
nnmolfieWd by the Mudcnifl, be it noted, in Egypt and i'uloatiiic, 
though the Fifth UroBode was (lieu in progress, His rekilione 
with the church on - etill a matter for discossiun. His work 
hatl been sanct ioned by Pope; Innocent HI, but while he was 
In the East there was a reconstitution of bin order, intensifying 
discipline and substituting authority fur responsive impulse, and 
as a consequence of these change* lie resigned its headship 
To the end he clung passionately to the ideal .jf porerty, but 
lie was hardly dead before tin* order woa holding property 
through trustees and building a groat church ami momuttorv 
i© Li» memory at Assisi. The disci pin ics of the order that 
wore applied after his death to his immediate associates nre 
ficafcely Vo Ik; distinguished from a pure&cution; Severn I of the 
more conspicuous zealots for simplicity were scourged, others 
were imprisoned, one was killed while attempting to escape, 
and Brother Bernard, I hi- “ first disriple,” passed a year in the 
woods and tall*, hunted like a wild beast. 

This struggle within the Franciscan Grdar is a very interesting 
©ns, because it foreshadows the great troubles that, were coming 
to Christendom. AH through the thirteenth cent my a section 
of the Franc [scans were straining at the rule of the church, 
and in IlllfS four of them were burnt alive at MmseUU* m, 
incorrigible here ties, There ««Kii5i£i to have been little differs uno 
between r lit teaching and (he spirit of St Francis and that of 
Waldo in The twelfth century, the founder of the murdered 
sect ©f Waldcnsw, Both were passionately enthusiastic for 
the spiril of Jishs i>f Nwsmreth. But while Waldo rebelled 
■gainst the church, St. Franris did his beat to be n gpnd 
child of the church, and his comment on the spirit of pffirLJ 
Christianity wa4 only implicit. But both were instance* of an 
outbreak of conscience ngniriit authority and the ordinary 
procedure of rbc church. And n is plain shat in ike steond 
instance, 05 in the Jiret, the church scented rebcllimi- 

A very different character to St. Frauds was the Sjianiord 
St. Dominic i l *70-1221), who was. of all tilings, orthodox* 
He had ti \ i r\nn for the argumentative conversion of heretics, 
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to Lhf AHugnioGfl. Hia work went ojl side by side with the 
fighting and juaEs&bm of the cniaftdei whom" Umiinic emdd 
not convert* Innocent's cm^iulere slew; yet kir v-r* actmiie* 
rad the recognition and encouragement of km urdt-r by the 
Pope witness to the rising Lide -of di&titmsi im , end u« ihu jjer- 
tmtiMOn even of the papacy that' force was no tttinade- 

In seYeml reepecte tbo development of the Black Eriara or 
ottt ini e 1 1 rcs— the Fran ci were the G»y Friars—shows the 
Bo man church it thi parting of the ways, commit ting itself 
mom and more deeply io OEpmbed ib>gttiti. mid sn to a hopertesa 
conflict with the quickening intelligence and courage of mankind. 
She Whuso our duty was to load, thd» to uuinpaL The tost 
ilbcoiirse of St, I Ki inht u- to the heretics ho bad sought to ooxrrart 
it? preserved to Urt. Il is il signpost in histuiv. It betrays the 
fjitjLl exasperation of a man who has lost his forth in the power 
□f truth because A i^r truth luna not. prevailed* 

1' i it many years/' he &ul! Jl 1 have exhortod you in vain* 
with geutbnes* pnaching, prajdhg, Lind weeping. But ilcl-o ni¬ 
si 45 to <di* proverb of toy country* * Wlim hinging can accomplish 
nothings blows may avail/ we aha 11 rau^e agamst you princes 
rail pn.Iidc.ip who, alas! will arm rirttim* rad kingdom* a^aiusL 
this I rad, , , . and thus blow = will ^ivnil -vhero Idfeariing* rad 
££■ n t lenc-siL have been powerie^/* 1 

Tlie thirteenth century saw the developnicnt of i new 
Institution 3 n the church the papal Inquisition* Before this 
time it had been customary for the Pojw to tnske occasional 
inquests or inquiries into heresy In this return nr that, bur now 
Innocent LLL «-i\v in the new trader nf the I'Aomin! etui* ft [ >o\vcrful 
miitniTncnt uf mpJRteriBtb Bm Inquisition was organized an 
4 i sL 4 uding inquiry under tbdr direction, and with Em and tor- 
mvni the church set itself, through this matninumL to asotiil 
and weaken tiro human tnnacumue in which itn aoJu hope* uf world 
dominion rosiidod Before the thirteenth century the pmmliy 
oi death hod been iidlicted but rarely upon burette* rad urt- 
bnlioYBiB, How in a hundred market-pluces In Europe the 
dignitariff of the church pitched the blackened bodies of Eta 
antngpnisf^g for the most pare {foot rail inaigirificrat people, 
bum rad irink pitifully, and their own great ^ ion to rr: nj.;ud 
b nit i and a ink with them into dtist rad 

Tin* be^iiuiiiiga «l! t.ln : FrradrM'-ms and the Doiuinieiuc? win- 
but twn rtiuiuig many i>f iho now forets that were uri^icLg in 
Cbri a te o d ooi, cither to help or shatter Uu> church, m ita own 

J Ewjdopz J-H-: fcfl. +, Dummie, , ‘ 
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ivhdom Height decide. Thaw two ardor* the ehuroh did a^Imikkte 
utid um t though with n lUtio violence in the ca&? of the former. 
But other forces wetto mure frankly disobedicBt and critical 
A century und a half Inter CAm< r WyeliQb (1320—13 §4h He iv;ui 
& burned doctor at Oxford; for a time he was Map tor of Ihilliol: 
und ha held various livings in the church. Quito Into in his life 
he began a series of outspoken criticisms of the corruption of 
the clergy and the unwhdfim of the flilctrcbu 

He organised a tiumber of poor priests* the WyeUfBtea P to 
spread hi* ideas throughout England; and in order that people 
should judge botw&un the church and hsmxlf, hv tmushited the 
Bible into English. 

He was a moru learned and far alder mail than cither St, 
Francis or St. Dominie. He had supporter* In high places and 
a great following among the p»pfo; and though Home raged 
against him and ordered hb imprisonment, he died a free man, 
*ti!l administering the Sacraments as parish priest of Lutterworth, 

But the blade and ancient spirit that was leading the Catholic 
church lo its destruction would not let his hone? rust in hb 
grave. By a decree of the Council of Constance, in HI 5 t hi* 
remain^ won? ordeitsd to be dug up and burnt, on older which 
mm carried out, at the command of Pope Martin V, by Bishop 
Flaming in 1428L This desecration was not the ooL of some 
tsoiated fanatic; it was the official act of the chorehu 

£ 15 

A Li&t sf Lftidintj Pop&& m 

The history of the papacy e.h remfusing to tlie fpmorn! reader 
1-resMi.v- ol the multitude and abundance of ihn Fo|te They 
utoally began to reign u* old men, and their reigns were abort, 
averaging Ism thaii two ymr§ each. 

But certain of the Popes stand out and supply convenient 
handies for the student to grasp. Such wore Gregory I the 
Great (SflO-flUD, tbit fin*t monkish Pojie. the friend of limediet, 
the sender of the English mission. 

Other uot^ivnrthy Popes an’ \jto U1 (7©5-tf|0) B who crowned 
Charlemagne, the mxmtl P<ipe* John SI (KU-03ti| and 
John Xl\ (^55-965), which hitter was depend by tho Emperor 
Otto I, and the gravt Hildebrand, who ended lib days a* Pope 
Hregory VII (1073-1085), and who did &d muck, by /stab!hiring 
the Eielihaoy of die clergy, and in^istiing upon thv enpranacy of 
Liu? ehnreli over king* and princes, to cenrittlko thu power of 
the church in Home. 
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There v&s u great struggle between Hildebrand And the 
emporor-doc^ Henry IV, upon the question of investiture^, 
Tho importer attempted to depose the Pope; the Pope oxnaffl- 
mu ideated the emperor and revised hb subject princes from their 
dieginnee* The emperor wag obliged to go in penitence to the- 
Pope at Canola (1077), and to await forgiveness far three days, 
did in sackcloth and barefooted in tho snow in the ocraj-tjraM 
of t he castle. But later an Henry averted himself, being greatly 
aided bv the rigorous attaeka of the Nornum adventurer. Robert 
GuL^jfliil upon Lhr papal power. 

I he next Pope but one after Gregory VIX was Urban 31 
fl4>H7—Iff§9), the Pop© of the f irst Cra&ade 

The period from the time of Gregory VH onward for a 
century and a half was the great period of ambition and effort 
for the church There was i real sustained attempt to mute 
all * Ihrhtendom under a port Bed And reorganized chnrgh. 

Thfi setting up of Latin kingdoms in Syria and the Holy 
Land* in raLigfcnuj communion with Rome, after the First Crusade, 
marked the opening stage of a conquest of Eastern Christianity 
by Rome that reached ila climax during the Latin rule m 
CtiMtomtiuople (ISOi- mi} r 

In U77, at Venice, the Emperor Frederick Earbtro^a 
{Frederick 1} knelt to the Pope Alexander III, recognised Ins 
spiritual supremacy and swore fealty to him. But after the 
death of Alexander HI, in Util, the peculiar weakness of the 
pap&Qyi its liability to fall to old and enfeebled men, became 
manifest. Five Popes tottered to the Lateran to die within 
the space of ten years. Only with Innocent HI (H0fL|£iB) 
did another vigorum* Pape taka up tho great policy of tho City 
of GuA 

Under Innocent IU T the guardian of that Emperor Er&dcnok 
If whose career we have already dtudifltf* and the five l*opos 
who followed him, tho Pope of Romo tamo ncaror to being the 
monarch of a united Christendom than ha had over been before* 
and was ever to be again. The empire was weakened by internal 
dimensions, Constantinople was in Latin hands 7 from Bulgaria 
to Ireland and from Norway to Sicily md Jerusalem the L*op* 
waa supremo. Yet hia supremacy w,m more apparent than real 
For, &§ wb have aeeu, while in tho time of Urban tho power ol 
faith wsa strung in all Christian Europe, in ihs* time of lunwont 
III tho papacy had lost its hall upon the hearts of princes, and 
the faith uud conscience of the common people was turning 
against a merely pohtioal and iq™rre®s*ve church. 

The churoh in the thirteenth century was extending its legal 
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poirfrr ii llif world ftnd lining its grip upon mena ounecitiiicea. 
11 wsus Incoming less persuasive and more violent. fio intalligeot 
man cun tell of this process, or read oi this process of failure 
^nh' lil vt rv mingled feelings, The church had sheltered :md 
formed a tie w Europe throughout the long ages of European 
djirkm^y *nd chaos; it md b^n dm matrix in which Urn new 
civlhiatifin had lieen cast. But thk iiew formed civilisation 
waa imjxdtad to grow hr it.* own inherent vitality > and llui church 
lacked euftkient power oi growth and ucLOmmodaticn. The 
ltine wji.i approMlibiy uhen this umtrb. wua to ho broken. 

The rim striking mtumitioii of the deaay of the bring and 
pusuinitig for res of the papacy appeared when presently the 
Rope- name into onnfimt with the growing power of the French 
kfcxiir Uiirtna the lifetime of the Kmpcror Frederick Ji t Germany 
frSl into dhRmion, anil iht French king began to play the role 
of guard, supporter, mid rival to the Pope that hud hitherto 
fallen Up tin- Hohmiitftufen emperors. A belies of Popm pursued 
the jKshcy of ^topftortmg the* French moftarcha. French princes 
uoro eelaliliflhBd. in the kingdom of Sicily uajii Naples, with the 
support and approval of Rome, ami the French, fcmg- - r.v before 
them the possibility of reetoring and ruling the Empire of ClwriC’ 
magne. Whom however, the German interregnum after the 
dejstb of Frederick IT tie -ji^i of the H-tiheust^ufena, narne to 
cm end cud Rudolf of Hamburg vms elected fin*t ttabehmg 
Enj[XTror (1J73}, the policy of the Lator.ui began to ilueiimte 
between France anil Germany* vnemg about with the *ymjwaki&4 
of each ancceam Pope* 

In 12P4 Bonifana VIH became Pope. Hu was an Italian* 
bcatitft to the French, and fhH of il sense of the great traditions 
and mission of Rome. For a time he carried things with a high 
hand. In I5hi0 hr held a jubilee, and a vast mutihudo of pilgrims 
assemblad in Home. 11 So great was the influx of money into 
the papal Uvvsmy t that two were kept busy with 

faker, collecting the offeringn that ware deposited at the tomb 
of St. Pteter/' 1 But ihb festival wm ^ daLttsivr triumph. It 
ia MttT to fake a, In‘At of extnif&buhtd than r* band of cru-*:wlei>. 
Boniface came Into conflict with iho French king in 1JU2; and 
in LUGS f us he was about to pronounce smtom* uf cxGCmmoni¬ 
tion against tiiaL monarch he ivad unrprLsed and nrr^i^d in hin 
Own ancestral paUca at Anagm, by GuHkume de NugareL. 
Tins agent from the French king forced rui vntranec into sins 
palace, made his way into the bedroom of the frightened Pope 
—he was lying in bod with a en>s* in hb hnneb—and hasped 

* Hp ilobillMMl- 
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Ihmter* md insults uptm him, The E\>pe «.vns liberated n day 
nr #a later by the townspeople, and returned to Rome; but there 
be M-i^ed upon ami again made prison er by sume membm 
of LlHf Ordni family, and hi a few w+*efe* tim^ tlie ybLKiked ,md 
disllliuthmcd old miiii flit-41 a prisoner in their hiindi. 

Tin? pt-ciple of Acmgni did resent the Ibst outrage and rate 
against Nog a ret to liberate Bonifaea, LuL thou Anagml was the 
Papers native town The important point to note la Hint the 
French king, in this rough treatment of the head of Christeudom, 
was uotmg with the full approval of his people; Lie hud summoned 
a council of the Three Estates of Fra rare {lords, church, and 
common!*) and gained their ronseiit before proof^dirug to e:s- 
tTemitim Nritpber in Italy, Germany, rtur England was there 
the slightest general moiife^tmion of disapproval at this free 
bundling of the sovereign ponoii Tint idea of Christ*-z id. im had 
decayed until its JKMttr over the mind* of men had gtmti. 

In the Eilst. in lli+31 r the Greeks recaptured ConMauttnogfo 
from the Lulin cinjKirors. ami the founder of the new Greek 
dynasty, Mi chad Pabeologus, MEekiel VCD, after aomu unreal 
tenia tives of iwon<riJmtion with tbo Pope* broke away from the 
Roman communion a I together, and with that and the fall of 
the Latin kingdoms m Asia the eastward asoendauny of the 
Pope- came to an cud. 

IliroughimT die fourteenth century the papacy did nothing 
to recover ii i moral $wnv The B£*fc Pojn- tint OUc, Clement V, 
was u Frencliman, th^ choice of King Philip of Fnuira. So 
ntvor miM^ 1 t ■ Horne, Be ^ t up hL* Court in Hv; town of Avignon* 
which then liefonged nut to France, but to the Pap d Se© T though 
embedded in French territory; and there his euceesAnrs remained 
until 1377, when Pope Gregory XX returned to the Vatican palsoo 
in Rome, but Gregory XI did not take the sympathies of the 
whole ehurvh with him. .Shiny of the cardinals were of French 
Origin , and their habit * and as^odatioua were moled deep at 
Avignon, When in I37S Gregory XI died, uid an: Itedhuip 
Urban S i. was fleeted, llu^v lU^sentient eardinr-U declared ike 
election invalid, and elected another Pope, thts vuiu -i up: Clement 
VIL 

TSSb $put is called the Great Sob torn. The Popes remained 
in Koine, and ail the antt-Frawh powers, the Empemr. Lho 
King of England, Hungary, Poland, and the North of Europe* 
were loyal to thorn. The outi^Popes, on the other hand, ooti- 
bnml in Avignon, and were supjwrted by the King of France, 
hi* ally the King of Scotland, Spain* Portugal, and various 
German princes* Each Pope excommunicated and cuiV'd the 
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adhe rente <1 lik .rival, eo that by one stAtidnrtl or another all 
Christendom was damn id eouniliv and completely during ttiia 
time (ISTh-UlT). 

The I lamentable effect of this split upon the Anlidarity of 
Christendom it is impossible to exaggerate. Is it any marvel 
that -mob men as Wyoliffc began to teach men to think on their 
own account, when the fountain uf truth thus squirted iirnimt 
it ft'ft i 

la 1417 sill- Groat Schism vt&a healed at the Council of 
Const ante, the same council that Hug up and burnt Wydiffs's 
IwiK-a, anil which, as we shall toll later, caused the burning of 
John Husa: at this council. Pope and nnti-Pope resigned nr were 
swept aside, and Marl. in V became tie soli? PojH) of ft formally 
reunited but spiritually very hmlh strained Christendom, 

Row, bier an, the Council of Basel (1436) let! to a fresh 
schism, and to further anti-Popea, we cannot relate here. 

Such, briefly, is the story of the great centuries of papal 
ascendancy and p:ipa! decline. It is the story of tbi- failure to 
achls re the very noble and splendid idea uf o unified and religious 
world. We have pointed out in the previous section how greatly 
thc inheritance ol a complex dogmatic theology encumbered 
the church in this its ambitious adventure.. It had too much 
theology, and not enough religion. But it may not be idto to 
point out here how much r ho Individual insufficientv of the 
Bop' s also contributed to r.he collapse of ite Bchetne ami ilipnity 
lliene was no such level of education in the world as to provide 
a sviceessien of cardinal* and pop* 3 iritb the breadth of knowledge 
end -uiMouk needed for the task they had undertaken; they were 
not sufficiently educated for their task, and only n, few, by shivr 
force uf genius, transcended that defect. And, ns we hav.- 
alieady pointed out, they were, when at last they got to power, 
Loo old to use it Before they could grasp the ait nation they 
had to control, moat of tiifun were dead. 

It would bo interesting to speculate how far it would have 
tilted the balance in favour of the church if the cardinals had 
retired at fifty, and if no one could have been elected Pope after 
fifty-five, This would have lengthened the average reign of each 
Pope, and enormously increased the continuity of the policy 
of the church. And it is perhaps possible that a more perfect 
dVfitem of looting tin? cardinals, who irote the electees and 
cotuu-dfcm uf tin pope, might Live been devised, The rule,, 
anti way* lij nhiidi men reach power are of very great importance 
lc human affairs, The psychology of Lhi ruler j* a acieiio* that 
hu still to be properly studied! We have seen the Roman 
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Republic wrecked, and li^re we aec the church failing in it* 
world mhsksn very largely through meffsetiYo electoral methods 

M* 

Gothic ArtJiit&r-ture and Art* 

Certain iinrhitecLunil and artistic developments mark the 
phases in the history of Christianity from the Komunt£que period 
to the age of doubt and declining faith of which Frederick II 
was the precursor. There way a great outbreak of cathedraJ- 
hnildin^ in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and a rapid 
development of western Romani 1 ^w architecture into what 
is called, in the stricter Benra, Gothic. The steep roof of the 
Romanesque towers elongated and became a spire: the cross 
groined vaulted roof was introduced, and the pointed aroh— 
winch hud already pro vailed in Arabic art for two hundred 
years or more—-swept away the rounded arch. With these 
features came a great development and da bora lion of windows, 
and of stained glass. 

It was probably the growth and enrichment of the monastic 
orders that- released the flow of artistic energy that gave the 
world the Church of Notre I Mint in Paris, for example, the 
CaihcdrsJ of Chartres, Amkritj Cathedral, tlia msguifreent be- 
ginning of Beanvaia. And for several centuries the Gothic 
impulse was sustained. In the thirteenth century the truremid 
window was reaching it inphetit degree of development. In 
the fourteenth. Gothic became for a time exuberant and then in 
reiiction severe. The English struck out & line of their own 
in. the high austere M Perpendicular,” Over large a re 03 of 
Northern and Eastern Grmi-my. where buikiitig-sttme \va> rare 
nr InikLTe^dbkv Use Gothic forma took on a now quality with 
tile urn of brick. With tin- onwt of tbi* fifteenth century Gothic 
an.hi lecture waned The grail days of the church hi El*mj>e 
were p&SL. and new social condition* had to espic^s tlicinselvefc 
in novel form.-. In some town- of Belgium and Holland we 
still liave the cathedral incomplete, and beside it some great 
municipal buiklmt: which robbed the church of its constructive 
resources. In Ypees, for example, tie fore the [Jest ruction of 
thi? war, ihv. great Cloth Hail completely overshadowed the 
Cathedral. 

In Spain. the Gothic followed the ChrifcLuuis as f>rovmce by 
province they won buck the peninsula from the Moots, The 
MiLUreaque Arabic :md I he S^mhih Gothic developed r.icli in 
its own coniine. In Seville, u- Lht Mauresquc pak^i of 
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lie Aloav.nr rises a ^itia* C<Jt.ltie caLliedra!, whw lowering 
interior smuts to he exulting in emu bin Inuntpli o^er tile i'nn- 
q cored cuiujutriirs. 

The Gothic never penetrated deeply into Italy. The most 
prominent example is Milan Cathedral. But Italy. during the 
WthiB period in Western Europe, was a battleground of ancient 
tmilition* .end conflicting styles, l f he Byzantine Si. 'lurk’d 
at Vctlirts bn[niiri^ the Ont hie of Milan Cathedral and Norman 
wl Sanuftrn mingle I heir spirit *itb the Kounm in «qch 
budding* nd tho O theft™ I *L Amalfi, The Cut bedrid and 
Baptistery and Campanile at Vka compose a m.i-rt expressive 
group of Italian building dating from round and about the 
twelfth century. 

Throughout the Gut Lie peritKl the passion for representative 
art, so strong in both Aryan imd HutniMc people*, is very evidently 
struggling against the instinctive disposition to suppress that 
appeared in Che Western world after the first prevalence of 
Lliristiunity and f-lmn ‘there wna, it most be QndcriliOMt, 
nu ex preyed hostility to representative an among the Christ inns! 
Classical Roman painting died out in the Catacombs and adorned 
Christian graves, A certain nimmnt of rinir.il paint trig of inferior 
quality struggled an through tin? Middle Age# and increased in 
the tenth uud elevtiiiii otmturii-s. 

With increased security entue a growing rjfriri- to l^outifv 
churches and monastic buildingn. I’iiinting spread from the 
cramped work of the illuminator to watts and modern {inutile. 
The stiff saint e became more dsxiiMc; backgrounds became 
vihilde behind them, and gave the planter scope for naturalistic 
detail. The painted panel, which was mink- in one place, and 
tski n in, mid filed up, in miif.t.lis=r. was the ancestor of the in¬ 
dependent picture. For a time, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, France and Germany were ahead of Italy in this revival 
of pictorial art. SirmiJtaueoujily the stone-mason was fp fo fmg 
his laborious dcoor a i t on ul ibe Gothic building with an inercaamg 
animation and mttism. He turned the water-spout into * 
-mime mg gargoylej he put faces find figures upon capital and 
pinnacle; he brought the sculptured saint from relief into Hbtklitv, 
Hum also Germany led. This creeping back of imitation Is 
the most interesting general fact in the artistic history of Lhe 
Middle Ages, 

\\ <* have already noted u similar previous flumppwifunco 
and nmpj-eamnee of imitstiau in 11union history. The later 
Puheolitiiic man carved ami drew realities with’ freedom ami 
vigour, but the early Neolithic man him left us neither goto! 
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dniwini^ nor good earrings of living things. Plustio art scarcely 
reappeared until the Bronze Age, Exactly the thine on 

ei larger scukr happened botwom the grout days of the Roman 
Empire? mitl the Mj ddle Ages, not only under Christianity hut 
\tndei Mam, There has never been & full and satisfactory 
explanation of them alternations Art retreated fvotn reality 
and devoted itself to formal dalmmlkuL Since then ili^re 
has been another great wave of vivid imitafciveiiieas* otdmbuttjng. 

a little while ago. Both pictures anti sculpture ware* 
g^momllv speaking, more fully imitative and representative, leat 
symbol]nil and indicative, fifty years ago than they are now. 
Here we can offer no satisfactory cxplanjitio i lor these waves 
in the gonem! artistic impulse, these alt*-rmit ions of exultant, 
intensely-rendered reality with aloof nests mid austerity, it lh 
i> if excessive realism, eXOQ&siv^ delight in the body and in mnv-- 
merit rLiifl excitement, and circuin-stJintittl detail, produced at 
last imctioD and an instinctive report to abstraction and 
formality. 

f IT 

if edi&ml M Vrsic * 

In the days of the Crusades very ^neat dumges were hnnjlott¬ 
ing to uuiaic. Hitherto lliere had Ih?i m no Imrmoiiy recognised ■ 
music had been a simple affair nf rhythm and melody: now 
l«gtui an entirely new development—Erst a primitive part' 
ringing, and then the complication of more find more daboratcly 
intoi iviTven m deltas. The different voices were made to hiug 
sirimh/usoously different airs whiuli harmonized. Coneorreutly 
.1 notation uui evolved capable of expressing and recording Lko 
new pulyphoTiki music. The natation was as MOCs&ary s.o the 
free development of music ns writing woa to the appearance of 
n growing and varying literature. 

It would scorn that the first beginnings r>f thui re-making of 
music were in Western Europe ond pmliably in Wales and the 
English Mir Hands. For there it is that wo have the first recorded 
ctu&ri of part-singing, ft may 3iav<- begun iw « a fly M the ninth 
j f ni ury; it w,b certainly c.'ftjihlisbed and p^tciL^d by ike end 
of the twdfth ecuttiry, A line piece nf Engtiah part-wrising 
tinting from about 1240 is -still extant. It is the refa, “Siim&r 
h* i-cuman in.™ It was probably written hy John nf Fnraset e, 
a Reading monk, and, says Sir W. EL Hadow t 11 it^ f art-writing 
la astonishingly floimd and satisfying, and it can be heard with 
great pleasure at the present day, , . . It is the first voice in 
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the development of our Western :irt which cnn still epcfvk to ns 
in irum-ily lUitl familiar accents” 

Tliu&e days of wondering Adventurers were also (invs of 
wandering music. The Trvnbnti»urs went from castle to castle; 
there were many mendicant mimstreis, end thr new conception 
of harmony spread through France and Italy ami into Central 
Europe. Most of the corn posit ions were imiocom pa riled vocal 
polyphony: ihe lievolopineiiL of tuntmin an tattoo caoic later with 
the lute, the virginal, the viol, and the greater use ami riuige of 
thi‘ organ a* the skill of the organ-builders increased, The 
cwil.le and court had yet to reach puch a pitch of luxury and 
elaboration as was necessary for the production of more than 
nwinly vncal and mainly popular regular tncisic; the chief fohora* 
tories uf the new music were ul first, the great monastic cathedral 
choirs. There the innovating thoir-mastcri struggled against 
a very conservative religiosity, and struggled far. 

I’he dominant form of the phasu of mainly vocal hormonv 
* ft« t he madrigal. Palestrina (152^-1504), the Italian composer, 
the culminating master of this period «f choral music. In 
flu? sixteenth centrin' the Italian makers ware already perfecting 
Tit* violin, the modem organ was being evolved, new nodal 
conditions were orising, now feeUnga were seeking expression, 
and new methods were being developed that were to render 
pjssiMv j -fill broader type uf musical com posit ion ia which 
instnimenlttUun was tu play the greater part. 
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the great empire of jengis khan and 

HIS SUCCESSORS 
(The Age of the Land Ways) 


| 1. Asia at the End of the 
Twelfth Century. 

§ -■ Thi Rise and Victories of 
the Mongol*. 

I 3. T ht Trawls of $1 are*) Volo 
14, The Ottoman Turks and 
Constantinople. 

5 G. Why thi Ifotvfofji inert not 
CArietbatiatL 


§ I 


§ a. The J' uan and J liny 
Dynasties in China, 

| i The J Itinrjolti Rcivrt la 
Tribalism. 

st S, The Eipehak Empire unrl 
the 'Tsar of Muscovy, 

| 9 . Timurlane. 

5 10. The Mongol Empire, of 

India. 

§ II. The Gipsies. 


W E boro to loll now of the J&at and greatest of nil the 
raid*; id mimacUsu upon the tivilfttttkrns of the East 
and West. We have traced in this history the develop* 
mo lit side by side oi these two ways of living,'and wo have 
pf^iiiLed out that, *a tho civiliantjutLs grew -nun:' extensive ami 
better organized, the anna, the mobility, and tin* intelligence of 
the nomads aJno improved. Tho nomad was not rim ply Hrl 
uncivilized man, he was a man specialized and specializing along 
hia own line From the very beginning of history the nomad 
and the settled people have been in reaction. We have told of 
the Semitic and Elamite raids upon Sumer; we have seen the 
Wi^tr-m umpire Middled by the nomads oF the great plain? and 
iVr^iii conquered and Byzantium -liah.-n by the nomads ol 
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Arabia. Thu Mongol aggression, which btgan with the tldr- 
teenth century, vm& the lav.-t thus far *A thcso destructive 
r«pltltr^!lillgS U| b TEmim ji *siwin t.i fitjj. 

Prom J mfeir a nba mtfit y t fin Mongols came very suddenly into 
history tewards the close of tiie twelfth century, They appeared 
m the country to the north.of Chinn, in the land of origin of the 
Huns find Turk*, and they were numifeally of the mn\t* strain m 
these ppoptelp They wetu gathered together under rv ehi*-r. 
with whow name wf iril* not Uix tlin memory of the raider: 
titular 1m son Jcmgia Klimt their power grew with extraordinary 
Bwiftness, 

The reader will already have an idea of the gradual breaking 
up of the original unity of IsLud. la iho beginning of the 
thirteenth century there were a mi ni her of depurate and dis¬ 
cordant- Moslem states in Western Mm. There to Egypt 
(with Pallet uhj and much of Syria) under the -uecc^sors of 
Sahdin p there was the Seljnk power in Asia Minor, there was 
still an Abhasid caliphate in lfagdad p and to the east of this 
again there had grown up a vary conoidt/raMi:' empire, the 
KhiirihUUim empires that of the Turkish princea from Khiva 
who imd cunqimrad a number of fragmentary Ridyuk pniri^pidltifc- 
and reigned [rum tlm Ganges valley to t£u Tigris. Tiny find 
but an insecure hold on tbs Per-fi&n tmd tndfcn populations b 

The mate of the Chinese civilcwUioii waa equiilly Inviting 
to an enterprising invader, Our Jaat glimpse- of Churn in ting 
history was in the seventh century during the opening years of 
the Tang dynasty, when that ahrewri and able emperor Tai- 
laung Wiis weighing the respective merits erf Noyiorian Christianity. 
Islam, Huddhhmi, and Urn leaching* of I#sa Ts&, ;md on the 
whale inclining to the opinion that I^ao Tm a* go^i >s teacher 
a* any. We have described his reception ol the traveller Tumi 
C hwang Tahtstiug tolerated all religious, but tr-veral at hi 
euL’L-essort conducted a pit dots persecution of the Buddhist faith , 
n flourished in spite of those jttTi^outiuix- i.nd lu monasteries 
played a jpomewbiit imiilognui* parr m at first sustaining learning 
and afterwards retarding it, that the Christian monastic organic 
tion did in tJ» Weak 

By tJie tenth century the mighty Tung dynasty w&a in an 
extreme nf dceay; the usual degenerative process through 
a esrig® of voluptuaries and incapi&hk'* had gone on, mid China 
broke up ogam politically into a vuriabh- number of contending 
flints, *‘Thd Age of the Tan Suites/ r on ago of confusion that 
lasted through the first half uf the tenth century. Then arose 
a dynasty, the Northern Sung (UtSO-i 127), which established a 
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of unity, hot which strap in com?hint struggle with a number 
M HunnWl people* burn the north who wore preying duwu 
1 Li- ■ ■ -tore rimat Kcsr it Uno- one of these people*, the Kbit an, 
(.uwaIIchL In the twelfth ecmury these pcopk had bu *uU- 
jugaied, anti hod givi-n plan to another f ! Linnlsh umpire < the 
m up ire at the Kin. with it- capital at Peking and it- southern 
hijmnhirv -<nnik of H Winigdin,. 

The Sun^ empire shrunk before UiL? Kin empire. In J 1,13 
the shifted from Nankin, trhiiih 11 a.- nuw loo dure* 

the northern frontier, to the city of Han Chau nil ihe eomtt. 
Fmm I l 11 onward to 1 2ho the Sung dynasty is known *g the- 
Simthem Sung. IV the nnrth»wist of its territories there was 
imw the Lartur empire of the H-i i to the north the Kin umpire* 
lHi<h ri&Les in width the Chinese pupuhttinn wm under rnhtrs in 
* horn nomadic traditions were ^tiJt -trong, So iliut here on the 
ijji-o, also, tile mahi masses* of Aahitie man kind were under 
Lm^ongenial rnhra and ready to accept, if nut to welcome, the 
arrival uf n conqueror. 

Northern Lnrli:i we have already noted was uko t± conquered 
tioimiry ut the opting of the thirteen Lk century Ii a as at 
fir>7t is pm of the Ehtvan empire, hut in ]2fln an advert In reus 
ruler„ Kniuh, wJin Itticl been a slave and who had risen as a 
^inve to Ik- goverpuw of thu Indian province, m up a separate 
Mi km lorn diite uf Hinrlu i.iii in fielbi. Brahminison, sj-; wa have 
atreitily noted» luul king tdne* reused Buddhism from India, but 
the i-onverts to Islam w--n- --till Imt a niiml! Filling ininorifty uj 
I he land. 

Such was the political ss-itu of Asia wium detigi^ Khan begun 
to consolidate his power among the tiuiuiu!:- in the . ounrrv be- 
tween ihn lake*? Hidkn^h and Baikal in the beginning of Uue 
thlrtevmth century* 

$2 

Tftt Rw* *17*3 TTV.torfojv of f&e .Vonfl&fj, 

Hie career nl compiest of Jmfb Kbffb ami hi$ immediate 
suLct^soi^ aatounded tins world, and probably astmmh d tu> me 
more th&n these Mongol Khuus themselves.' 

The Mongols were m 'he twelfth century a in he subject 
to those tiin who burl compared Xuxth eii*L Chinn They 
wen- a horde of nrunAdif; burnt-men living in tents. and sul^thi- 
Hi n i nty upon o 3 a re V milk products find men t. Tl uAt t *\ r 1 1 pa i foiis 
wt-n? puMnnigM ini hunting, varied by war. They drifted 
nortjiwmd iw T -hc *mjwa mdtvd for aummer pasture, aiid ^outL- 


jencjs khan and im tsvamscrn mi 

Wanl In u inter pastura after th t custom of the <teppes. Their 
military educaticm began with a nurct^ful imnrreotmn agairrot 
(be Kin. Th® empire of Kin lisd (he reacting of half China 
behind it,, and m the Ktftiggte the? Mongol« Learnt v^ry much of 
the military ficieao® of th 0 Climes. By the end of the twelfth 
century they were already a lighting tribe of exceptional qualify, 

Tho opening years of the career of Jengia were spent in 
developing hie military machine, in assimilntiiur the Mongols 
anfl l.ho n^aociated tribes about them into one organized army. 
Hi® fiiST cqpsiderabii' extension nf power wo® west ward, when 
the Tartar Kirghiz and th® Cighure 1 (who wrnr the Tartar people 
of the Tarim bum) were not so much couquered iw induced to 
join liia orga nits t ion- He then attacked the Evin empire and 
took Peking 11314). The Khitao people, who had been m 
recently subdued by the Kin, threw In iheir fortunes with hiss, 
and were of very great help to him. The nettled. Chinese populn- 

A Th# TTiirhure first appear in this 6th century, wh*n iho? wer# known e%h tftr 
KftG-ku Or flij^b Carta, onri tif ihr ii*o main ilJuiHa-ntm of thu Turk# in anii fl-round 
Nutthrm .HnEigohn.. Their prmni of indcp^ndimt groatneirieovered b.d. TCO-Wlp 
MmBpon[lii5g with lh« bciglU (if the glorf of the fainou* Dynsa^, 

The UtgtiOCT n-Eaujr-J a very high kvel s?f fuIUih\ Mid nweirf 
raonroh ti* brought w light a rui amount <d (H^hur literature and art from 
WihiVli we from that QmiUftnity, fimldhiam iunl Uaiilckimtuii »i!ft #0 p.n’Vtiwd 
in UiHif k£Bgdmn H th# ulaotl totM* while Hwnfc hinniMD wua 

th# wtmtff religion The t%riur* wi-t* #n‘Ke.ciJy tho mo*! civil i*rd of all i[m 
northeril nuiRiibotini of China, mid Uw*U|tb th»:L t kcnjutiJmn w*p dntmyc’J in HIM 
by a northern rurkinh rnih*. rhi- Khir^ii, Ui n hy no hjf'fuih din^pnir 

fr^iria history, and :» the ItfCt sjyltif) wr itemitMilb ilutl mulll Oighur pna- 
«i|mlllJi* and PLeu-i tfi-nniaot tip. whd^ during tlw rtf ihiP |*crnwJ ibe 

tJighmn wtffl ntttUinoLj employed in ihfuhmnnmriim dlahrcltsms, [having itnjcb 
the arame fflk hs i|in |OVarnLtncjal fllSr.fi u-f T\(,rke^l-n*j u llin lliodna tmdor tlai 
Delhi Moffnls Mvrij iht MngDlil under I Hr Pm ieh In India. 

Ttsr t>yfiod UE Oiiojiuj hitfEon' Irogmiuim iwilJl ihe fliip ^inw ol Jencis Khan 
In the i3i,h e-rnlurr ud ending wiEJj llw eoUqkieet of Criimt/iiLtLiaif-k hy U.-r 
(iltfliiUuj TutIcp, ittu ns of the riir ind fall of a crrui number of Ti.irkihh dynMUri 
in OethCral Ajufl India and I'l r«iii; ur»t it i- eufinua li> no:s ihaL juuimL rjimm thturn 
nlyn»ilk* »f re !■ 1 in 11 Icil liy inpti whii had h^m hf* m* *l*v**, in *n nnpil>b«M 
fwiinn SIS of tbs lUlti WUr? tbe following curious ridOOulit of the Turks 
eemiwr— 

L " ll ja EWKOQ itTrPwIodgt that aJI raf^n and rln«^i white Ihry mnnin 
KUrtmg tl«ir own ji^ojdft +inl in th#lr own countrj arc hmiou^l and t^speotod: 
but wW th #y Ifu ftkfVMl tiiL-v br t,um a:hI TV- YurLs. on ihn 

ooiiE mry> whik ihry mniHn Alnmg thrnr 0?< n Jirnfpk *re nierely h Irihf? an m ag 
mnr»y vibsf, and enjoy no jioftkukr jw-w^r Bat when Oioj fcavo 

thr.ir ™n nouulry and oamr lo a M nil n mm ad an cijiintry idle mnne refute thpy 
t» from ihrir awn kaqm and rnlulpm llir mom highly th#y are valued end 
ippfsdiii«dj limj become Amin and ilsDeraliniiijiK Sow IttHI the dayn of 
Adas r. down w tht |ir«?iU day no iliv? bought m\ a |Wto» over bwom* 1 king 
t3tcflpt oniouR the Ttcrtii; kjiiI tmona the a&rii'gv nf Ainu.yal% who w*o king of 
tha I'urLrt, am| #m r4li-w>^fib^fi!y wW usd J-nurjerl, wu Kip dktirm* ihal (ha 

Turk i= like n :h*pitI \ti \tm ibed Al tf>c HottCuu of ma, wlildh oedy 

VOluAblp whnu it leavs the Ms and adnrui thr illadema of klnirt and the tau of 
bnrkA^--D, R. 
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■ion wont fin sowing nnrt r ruling and trading during tills dining* 
of uniH'iT? without Lending ih> weight to either -IJe. 


Wt? luivs already mentioned the very recent Kharomian 
empire of Turkestan, Pofisin and North India, Thin ,-nipire 
extended eastward to Kashgar, anil it must have wvmed one of 
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the most progreKaivu and hopeful empires of t he time .Tennis 
Khan, whit© still engaged in this war with ihv Kin empire, sent 
envoye to Ebons min, They were put bo death—on almost 
incredible stupidity. Hie KlmrJaniian government, to use the 
political jargon of to-day, had decided not to *' recognize ,+ 
Jenpb Klian, and took this spirited course with him. There- 
upon [ 121S) the great host of horsemen that Jengb Khan had 
wnsohdated and disciplined swept over the Pa mint and down 
into Turkestan* It wae well armed, and probably it had somo 
gmi3 and gunpowder for auge work—for the CiuncBe were 
cerlainJy using gunpowder at this time, and the Mongols learnt 
ite me from them. Kashgar, KhokamL Bokhara fell, and then 
Samarkand^ the capital of the Khurismian empire* Thereafter 
nothing held the .Mongols in the Khuri mucin territories. They 
swept wnstward to the Caspian, and southward as far as Lahore, 
To tile o^rth of the Caspian a Mongol army encountered a Russian 
force bom KJeff. There was a series of battles, in which the 
Russian armies wiub tinnlly defeat'd and ther Grand Duke of 
Kirlf taken prisoner. So it waa the Mongo hi appeared on the 
northern ihiWM of the Black Sea, A panic swept !GoMtontinople- 4 
which Set itself to recronstrnot Its fortification^ Meanwhile 
other unniee were engage in the conquest of the- empire of tha 
Hoi a in China. Tills waa annexed* and only the southern part 
of the Kin empire remained uiisubuLitHl. In 122? Jengia Klrnn 
died in tho midst of a career of triumph. His empire reached 
already from the- Paeilio to the Dnieper* And it was an empire 
Still vigorously expanding. 

Like nil the empires founded by nomads, it wan, to begin 
with, purely a military and administrative empire. a framework 
rather than m rule. It centred an the personality of the miinarrh, 
and its relation with the of the populations over which it 
ruled was aim ply one of ta station far the maintenance of the 
horde. But Jengis Khan had called to his aid a very able and 
experienced administrator of the Kiu empire, who was learned 
in all tho traditions and sdunco of the Chine**, This 
Yetkt Chutfiai, was able to carry on the affaire of tha Mongols 
long after the death of Jengi& tvlum, and there can be little 
doubt that he is one off the great political heroes of history. He 
tempered the bar baric ferocity of his mastery and saved mnumer 
able cities and works of art from dcrtruciicn. Ho collected 
archives and in^cri pilous, and when lie wa* accus'd of corruption 
hia m\v wealth was found to consist of document and a few 
musical instruments. To him perhaps quite as much as to 
Jungis is the efficiency of the Mongol mili tary machine to be 
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ascribed. Under Jen pis. tro may note further, wc find the 
romp latest religious toleration established across the entire 
breadth of Asia. 

At the death of Jefigifj the capital of the new empire wiw still 
in the great barbaric town of Kumhonun in Mongolia. There 
an assembly of Mongol ii ladvro elected Ogdai Khun, ihe non of 
rh sigis, its his snceeswir. The war against the vestiges of 1 he 
Kin empire was prosecuted until Kin waa altogether subdued 
: 12.14}. The (iiiaeiie empire to the south under the Suny dynasty 
helped the Mongots in this task, ao destroying their own bulwark 
against the universal conquerors. The- Mongol hosts then swept 
right across Asia to Russia (1235), an amazing march; KiefI 
was destroyed in 1240, cutd nearly ail Russia became tributary 
Ui the Mongol*, Poland was ravaged, and a uii.vet! unny of 
foie* am! German* was annihilated at the battle of Urgnitz 
in Lower Siler:in in 1241. The Emperor Frederick Li docs not 
seem to have made any great dfinia to stay the advancing tide. 

‘ It is only recentjy," says Buiy in his notes to Gibbon’s 
lifeline anil Fall of the Rowan Empire, “that European hit or v 
has begun to understand that tho successes of the Mongol armv 
which overran Poland and occupied Hungary in Lhe spring of 
a.Ii. 1241 won? won by consummate strategy and were not due 
to i mure- overwhelming .-mpenoiity «f numbers. But this fact 
h:tb not yet become a matter of common knowledge; the vulgar 
opinion which represents the Tartar* as n wild horde carrying 
all Infore them solely by Lheir multitude. and, galloping through 
Etcetera Europe without a. strategic plan, rushing at ill obstacles 
and overcoming liurn by mere weight, .'-till prevail*. , , . 

"It wins wonderful how punctually and effectually the 
arrnngcmente of tho commander were earned out in ojwrstioiif 
extending freni the Lower Vistula to Transylvania. Jjucli n 
campaign nres Quite beyond the power of any European army 
of tin- lime. anil it ira- beyond the vision of any Eurojiean coni- 
[winder There wire no general in Europe, from Frederick 11 
ihuvnw.-irdit, u-hu was nor a tyre in an .tegy compared ro Sulmtai. 
U should also be noticed that tku Mongols embarked upon the 
enterprise with full knowledge of the political situation of Hun¬ 
gary and the condition of Poland—they hnd taken care to inform 
tVm&ehres by a well -organined system of spies; on l ho otluir 
hand, the Hungarian* snd Christian powers, like childish bar¬ 
barians. knew hardly Anything about their enemies." 

But though the Mongols were victorious at l.icgmti, they 
did not continue their drive westward They were getting into 
woodlands and hiUy country, which did not suit their tactics; 
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mi l tin y turned southward and prepared to settle in Hungary, 
nias^s ring or Mvunilntuig the kindred Magyar, even as these 
bad previooflly niHMnd and assimilated lie mixed Scythians 
and Avars and Huns before them. Prom the Hungarian plain 
itiev would probably bare made raids v«rt and south u the 
Hungarian) had dona in the ninth century, the Avars in the 
seventh and eighth, and the Huns in the Mb. But, in Asia the 
Mongols were fighting a still war of conquest against the Sung, 
and they were also raiding Persia and Asia Minor; Ogiioi died 
suddenly, and in 1242 there was trouble about the succession, 
and, recalled by thie, the undefeated hosts of Mongols began 
to pour I Hick across Hungary and Rumania toward; the east. 

To the great relief of Europe the dynastic troubles at Kara* 
korum lasted for wmc years, and this vast new empire showed 
signs of spUttiiiL 1 up, Mangu Khan became the Great Khan in 
1291, and he nominated his brother Kublui Khan *3 Governor 
Gen#eal of China, hlovly but surely the entire Sung empire 
was subjugated, and as it was subjugated the cos tern Mongols 
became more and more Chinese in their culture and method*. 
Tibet was invaded acid devastated by Marten. and Persia and 
Syria were i rivalled in good earn eel. Another brother of Mangu, 
Hiilngu, was in command of thin latter war. He turned his 
“rmr against ikt- caliphate and captured Bagdad, in which city 
be perpetrated a massacre of the entire population. Bagdad *u 
still tin- religious capita! uf Islam, and the Mongols had leeomr 
bitterly hostile to the Music ms. This hostility exacerbated the 
natural discord of nomad and townsman. In 125U Malign died, 
and in 12®J—far it took the Lest pari of a year for the Mongol 
lenders to gather from the extremities of this vast empire, from 
Hungary and Syria and Scind and China—Kuhlai wu* elected 
□teat Khan. He was already deeply interested in Chinese 
hllaire; he made lui capital iVking instead of Karakorum, and 
Rcraia. Syria, and Asia Minor became virtually independent under 
Ids brother Hulagu; while the hordes of Mongols in Russia and 
Aida next to RiLe-ia, and various smaller Mongol groups in 
Turkestan, became ft Iso practically separate. Kiiblai died in 
>2lH. ami with (us death even tbo titular supremacy of die 
Great Khan disappeared. 

At the death of Kublai there was a main Mongol empire, with 
Peking us its capital, including nil China anti Mongolia; there 
was n second great Mongol empire, that of Klpcbak. in Russia; 
there viu a third in Persia, that founded by Hula-u, the llkbon 
empire. i> which the Setjuk Turks in Asia Minor were tributary; 
there was a Siberian state between iiipchah and Mongolia. and 
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another Mjpurata eta to, "Gf^t Turkey* 1,w in Tiirk ck. tali* It b 
partiuulttriv remarkable tbit Jjndm beyond tbe Punjab wiia 
never invsided l>y the Mangel a during thb ^riod< and tint -m 
army under tlie Sultan of Egypt completely defeated Kothoga, 
Hulnerj s general. in Palesihm 11^00] T and stopped tiurra from 
entering Africa. By 12M tbe impulse of Mongol eonqtteei had 
already paestfd its zenith. Thereafter the Mango 1 story is one of 
division and decay * 

The Mongol dynasty that. Kablni Khnn hnd founded in China, 
the Yuan dynasty, losted from 12W until JSrta; Ijiter on * 
ftfenidesseencu «d Mongolian emtgy in Western Ada wus d^tmed 
to creci te a is till more enduring monarchy in India. But in the 
thirteenth and fourtMath eeniurieii the Afghan* and no i the 
MougoL- were mooters of North Indio, and an Afghan empire 
eitended into the Deccan, 

f5 

Thr. Trivets wj Ma rco /tefo, 

Sow, this story of Mongolian ecm^iiQ&ts is surely one of the 
must remarkable in all history. The ocmqittafs of Alexander 
the Gfrat cannot oomptirn with them in extent, Their effect 
in diffusing and broadening Lneu^ idea*, and Ht.iimikring tbeir 
imagination* wm enormous, For n tim* alt Ada and Western 
Europe enjoyed an ojxm intercour&e; all tin roads wen* tem¬ 
porarily open, and repms^nUtives of every nation appeared at 
the Court of Karakorum. 

The barrio between Europe and As in set up by the r*3h*ioua 
feud of Christianity and labm were lowered Great hopos Vers 
entertained by the papacy fur the conversion of the Mongols 
to Cbristioi My- Their only religion m far luul been .Shanianism. 
a primitive paganism. Envoys of the Pope, Buddhist priests 
fro m India, Tumi an and Pali an and Chines artifice re, Byzantine 
ami Arnmitiuti tuetohimtn, mingled with Arab oflk;bb md Persian 
and Indian i^ttmuimen and maihematlukiiM at Hie Mongol 
CotirL Wo hear too much in history of the campaigns arid 
massacres of the Mongols, and not enough of their ouriiy-iity and 
desire for learning. Not perhaps os an origins tire people, but 
m transmitters of knowledge and method their influence upon 
the world's history has been very great. And everything one 
uhh hum oi the vagne and romantic personalities of JerigV and 
Kubfni temk to confirm the impression that these men were 
ml m underdtamhug and creative monarchy as either that 
fbmbovout but egotistical fiitnie Alexander the Gruat + or that 
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The mittsbn&ry ftnterpiiisfia of the papery in MjQngoiia ended 
in la s I uru „ Cbroti unity was losing it* persuasive power. The 
MoTjycfis hsid no prejudice against Christianity; they evident!} 
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fB^se^ of political ghosts, that energetic but illiterate theobgiiin 
ChnrkipjjgiKs, 
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preferred it at first to Islam; hut the missions that c ama to them 
were manifestly using the power in the great teachings of Jesus 
to advance the vast elnitns of the Pope to world dominion. 
Christianity 30 vitiated was not good enough for the Mongol 
mind To make the empire of the Mongols part of the kingdom 
of Cod might h&vt appealed to them ; but not to make it. a fief 
of a. group of French and Italian prlesta, whoso claims were as 
gigantic as their power* and outlook were feeble, who were now 
the creatures of the Emperor of Germany, now r.lie nominees of 
tbo King of France, ami now the victims of their own petty spire* 
and eaniLies 

In I 2 R 0 Kublai Khnn sent a mission to dir- I'ope with the 
evident intention of finding some common mode of Action with 
tteslcni Christendom. He asked that a hundred men of learn¬ 
ing and ability should Ik- sent to his Court to establish an under 
’Landing, His mission found the Western world popdesa, and 
engaged in unc or those disputes about the succession that are 
so frequent in the history of the papacy. For two yean- iLi-re 
was no pope at ail. When at last a pope w»» apjtojjjted, ho 
dispatched two Dominican friars to convert Hu- greatest power 
m Asia to but rule I Those worthy men were appalled by the 
length and hardship of the journey before them, and found an 
■-nrly osciist- for abandoning the expedition. 

But this abortive mi term was only one of a number of 
ittompts to communicate, and always they were feeble and 
f--rhle spirited attempt*, with nothing of the conquering fire 
.r the earlier Christian iniw-n*. Innocent IV had already 
J * nt somL ' Dominicans to Karakorum, and Saint Dims of France 
-id also dispatched mutdionarie* and rplie* by way of Pend* 
'Umgu Khan had numerous Keeioriui Christians at his Court’ 
■■id fiijbwqiienf pnpal envoys actually reached Peking. We hear 
f the appointment of various legates and bishops to the East, 
-it many of these seem to have lost themselves and per hat w 
',eir lives before they reached China, There was a papal legate 
» Peking in 134(1, but lie seems to have been 11 mer- papal 
hplomatint. With the downfall of the Mongolian (Yuan! 
ivnjwty f 1**1881, the dwindling opportunity of the Christian 
ni-sskma passed altogether. The hmisc of Yuan was followed by 
-hat of Ming, * strongly nationalist Chinese dynasty at iirst 
vury hostile to all Foreigners. There may Slave, been a massacre 
■F the Christian minions. Until the later daya uf the Mines 
1*441 little more is heard of Christianity, whether Nestodanor 
■ atholic, in China Then 1 fresh ;ujd rather inure -needful 
*'t*mi* tr. propagate Catholic Lhrisiianitv in Chinn wi ,4 U iode 
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by the Jesuits, but tliLj acrid mlflEkmiirv wave rearthtd Chinn 
by the &c&. 

In the yenr I2tt$ a naval battle occurred Mw^n the Gaaon&i 
and! the Venetian- in which tlie hitter were defeated* Amonc 
the i T tM>0 pri-r;ners taken by the Genoese was a VootLiitn c&nfic- 
man named Marco Polo, who had been a great traveller, and 
who whs very generally believed by his neighbours to bo given 
to cx-igBcnitioiL, He usd taken part in time first mission to 
Kubtiii Khan, and had gone an when the two Dominicans turned 
back Hflilu Ru* Moron Polo wa- a prisoner m Genoa, be 
bemulod uts tedium by talking of his travel to a certain writer 
named Rusticiano, who vrroti- them down, Wfe will riot entei 
here into the vexed question of the exact authem fritv of 
RiiflUcmno'a story—we do not certainly know in what language 
was written,—but them can be na doubt, of the general truth 
of tnin remarkable narratim, which Ijccame euartniaufilv popular 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with ail men" of active 
siuelligsnoe. The TrareLr of Marco Fata is one of liic crest 
huok# of history. It opens this world rtf the thirteenth oentury 
to our Inuvpnations—-this century which saw the reign of 
v red trick II and Live beghtoingg of the Inquisition—as no mere 
historian^ chronicle can do. It Jed directly to the discovery 
of America, J 

It begins by telling of the journey of Marco’a father, Kicoli- 
™°t “Wi tuidi-, Mnffeo Polo, to China! Dies, t wo were Venation 
nmrchftnta of standing, Living in Coralajiriuopic. and sMnewJim- 
;imiit, 1260 they went to the Crimea and them »■ to Kaitin; from 
that place they journeyed to Bokhara, and at Bokhara they 
tell ill with a party of envoy* from Kublifi Khan in China to hii 
biutiirr HoJagu In Persia. These envoys pre^ssd them to count 
on to the Great Klurn, who at that time hud never Been men 
«f the ■■ Latin” poopW, They went on; and it is clear tbov 
made a very favourable impression upon Kublui, aud interested 
turn greatly in the civilization of duistendom They were 
Biadn tbs boarera of that request for a hundred teachers and 
learned men, "inU’ihgetii, men acquainted with tin.: Seven Arir, 
JT- to enter into controversy, and nidi ck..rlv u> prore ;o 
idolaters nnd other kinds of folk that the Law of Christ wm 
to which wo have juet alluded. But when they returned 
Christendom was in a phase of confusion, and it was "only after 
a delay of two years that they got their authorization to start 
for UiiiiiR again ju the company of those two faint-hsartod 
kkunmioms. They took with them young Marco, and it ih due 
to Ilia presence and the boredom of his tittoequcnt aaptjvitv at 
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Gen cm that tills most- interesting experience bus been preferred 

10 115. 

F J bfc three Fu tm started by uray of F&leeLim, and nor by the 
Crimea as in the previous expedition. They bail with them 

11 gold tablet and other indioHtkui* from the Great Khan that 
fflu.il linvc greatly fc'dl dated their journey. The Great Kli nn 
had asked for some nil from the lamp that bums in the Holy 
Scpukthm at Jerusalem; and eo thither they first went, and then 
by way of Cilicia into Armenia. They went thus far north Lx 
causo the Sultan of Egypt wag raiding the Ilkhan domajna at 
this time. Thence they (same by way of Mesopotamia to OmuiE, 
on the Persian Gulf, m if they contemplated a sen voyage, At 
Ormuz they met mere haute from India. For some reason they 
did not take &Idp* but instead turned northward through tin? 
Persian desert** and an by way of B&lkh over the Pamir to 
Kashgar, and by way of Kntatt and the Lob Nor (so following 
in the footsteps of yuan Chwnng) into the LEwftngdjo valley and 
on to Peking Peking, Poln colla "Combaluc"; Northern China, 
"Catiiav ,T i = Khitan}; and Southern Chum of the former Sung 
dynasty* ' Manzi." 

At Peking was the Great Khan, and they wero hospitably 
imtcuamed. Slarro particularly pleased Kubbd: he was Young 
and ckv(T. and it h dear he had mastered the Tartar language 
wry thoroughly, He wm given an ofEdal position and sent, on 
0 @Tura] miMiuiis. chiefly in South-west Chinn* The tab he had 
to tell of vaat Wretches of smiling and pre^perous country, "all 
the way eacoellcint bostelrii s for tm&lm. 1 ' and “lino vineyards 
fields and garden*/* of "many abbeys" of Buddhist monk* of 
manufactures of Vlcth of *Iik and gold arid many fine taffetas, M 
a Jl constant Buc«e&&t on of cities and boftnijilia/* and io *m t fir?t 
rmised thm incredulity and then tired Urn imagination of all 
Europe* 

Ha told of Bnmiah, and of its great urmirc with hundreds of 
dep haute, and how tht^e ttmmab were defeated by the Mongol 
bowman* and also of the Mongol conquest of Pegu. He told of 
Japan, and gruaily exoggerat4rJ the amount of gold in that 
country* And still mo tv wonderful, he told of Christ hi 
Christian rulers In China, arid of a certain 11 Presto John* 1 * John 
the Priest, who wm the "king'* of a Christian people. Those 
people he had not seen. Apparently they were a tribe of 
N«toriaa Tartar in Mongolia. An imderetandablo exeitemfiufc 
probabl y mad e I tustim a no < > ver u m ph aswo wba l must Lave 
denied tn him the greatest mnrrel ol the whole story, and 
Preater John became one of the moit ^tiiuulatiiig legend* of 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, It encowaged Eurtipoan 
enterprise enormously to think that fur away hi China was 
a community of their ' co-religionists, presumably ready to 
welcome <md assist them. For tiiree years Marno ruled the dtv 
of Yang-chow as governor, and be probably impressed the 
Chinese inhabitants as being very link- t uur of a foreigner than 
iuiy TiifUir would have been. Ho may also have been sent on 
n mission to India. Chinese records mention a cor tain Polo 
a inched to the imperial council in 1277, a verv nliubb con¬ 
firmation of the general truth of the Polo story. 

The Polo* had taken about three ami a half years to g at to 
China, They stayed there upwards of sixteen. Tbelt they 
begun to feel homesick. They were the proteges of Kublai. 
and possibly they felt that his favours roused i certain csrv 
dial might kayo disagreeable results after his death. The'v 
“ought hifl permisaion to return. For a time he refused it. 
uml then an opportunity occurred. Argon, the Jlkhttn monarch 
of Persia, grandson of Hulagu. Kublaia brother, imd lost his 
Mongol wife, and on her death-bed had promised not to wed 
any other woman bin a Mongol of her own tribe. Hr sent 
ambassadors to Poking, and & suitable princess was selected, a 
girl of seven teen. To spare her the fatigues of the caravan 
route, it was decided to send her by ecu with a suitable »scort- 
lli:- "Barons" in charge of her naked for the company of the 
Polos beams* these In tier were experienced traveller; and sage 
men, and the Polos snatched at tbia opportunity of getting 
bostsvanL 

The expedition sailed from soma port on the east of South 
China; they stayed long in Sumatra and South India, and they 
reached Persia after a voyage of two years. They delivered 
the young lady safely to Argon's successor—for Argun w-isi dead 
—and she married Argon's son. The Polos then went by 
Tftlirht to Trebizond, sailed to Constantinople, and got back 
to Venice about I 2U5. 

It ip related That the returned traveller; dressed In Tarter 
£ ll ‘h, were refust'd admission to their own house, It was some 
tone before they could establish their identity. Many people 
who admitted that, wen- still inclined to look askance’nr them 
as shabby wanderer;; and in order to dispel such doubts they 
gave *1 great feast, and when it was at ite height they had their 
old padded suite brought to them, dimdmwd the sen. ant3. md 
Thtn ripped open these garments. whereupon nn incredible die* 
play of “rubies, sapphires, on r bunch?. c-uicrnhis. rind diamonds'* 
poured out before the dazzled company. Even aftgj ^ 13 . 
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filerco'fl mimmiN of the nisi- and population of Chin:* were received 
will* much Furtive monkery, Thu imn uirk named him ll M‘-lions 
Wu*« lie woa always talking of miliihtia of pcopb and millions 
of ducats. 

Snub woe the story that, rijibnd eyebrows tini in Venice and 
then throughout the Western world, Thu ISuroptBi-u litem ntn, 
«i<i 'spoilii*liy the Eurojtean ronjnnra of the tiftoc-mli century, 
trho ^ with tlit' namt* in Marco Polo"a story, with. Cathay and 
CnuiUuiut utiii tin* like. 

M 

Tkt fJitomon Tarts mui Co3ns(*itittnopl«, 

Tlieac travels of Jlurso Polo were only the beginning of a 
Tory considerable intercourse!. Before wo go on, luvontt to 
desotilie the groat widening of the mental horizons of Europe 
thiii w«jb now beginning, and to which kin hook of travels wm to 
coDtdhmo very materially, it wfU be convenient first to note 
tt curious sjrle-crinfeij ietiee uf the groat Mongol conquests, the 
appearance of the Ottoman Turks upon the Dardanelles, and 
tu>st to stole ui geiitrsl terms the breaking-up and development 
of the several parts of the empire nf ilengi^ Khan. 

The Ottotn^n Turks were a Litt h- baud of fugitive-* who tied 
south-westerly before the first invaaiem of Western Turkestan 
l>y dongie. They mads their long way front Central Asia, over 
doserm and mountain* and through jJjcu population!*, ■■Mvlr in g 
Bomt- now lands in which they might settle "A small hand of 
alien herdsmen," says- Bif Mark Sykes, “wandering uneheuked 
gh crusades and counter-cnisades, principalities, empires, 
®«d state*. \\ here they camped, how they moved and preserved 
their fliict* mid herds, where they found pnetuni, how they inndc 
their pence with the vaniuis chiefs through whose territories 
they piiAscd, are questions which nit*- may well usk in 
wonder. M 

They found a rwtiiig-plaoe at last nmi kindred nnd congenial 
neighbours on the table-kinds of Ash* Miner union l» the Scljuk 
Turks ^ Most of this country, the mtxlom Anatolia, was now 
largely Turkish in speech and Moslem in religion, except l h«' 
there was a considerable proportion of Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians in tba town populariona. No doubt Hie various 
strain* of Hit lit*. Phrygian, Trojan, Lydian. Ionian Greek, 
Cimmerian, Galatian, and Italian (from the I’orgamua times) 
Mill flowed in ilic b local of ihr people, but they luid long cilice 
forgotten then rawalroi dement*. They were, indeed, much 
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thi? saun* blend of Ancient Mediterranean dark-whi tea, Nfirdio 
Aryans, Semites, and MougnlhiiiA +w won* the iitiiu!«itajite d tin? 
Balkan peninsula, i.ut they believed u* b* u pure 

Turanian mtw And Altogether superior |o the Chris turns on the 
other side of the Bosphorus 

Gradually the Ottoman Turks became importatii, and at 
[flat ilomuLant among the email principalities into which the 
Rdjak empire, the empire* of 14 Bourn, M had fallen. # S heir relA' 
tioaawith the dwindling empire of Comtantinopfe remained tm 
some centuries toletifrtly borttlft, They made no attack opon 
the Bosphorus, but they gut it footing in Europe at the Dardanelles, 
and, using this route—the route of Xene& and not the route of 
Darius—they poshed their way steadily Into Haoedonk* Epinia t 
Elyria, Yugo-SIiiVm T and Bui^arLiiH 

In the Serbs ( Vngo-HEttve) nnrl Bulgarians the Turks found 
people very like them selves Ln culture and, though neither side 
recognized it, probably very si mil nr in raria! admixture, with 
a little less of the dark Mediterranean end Mongolian strains 
tliAU the Turks and a trifle more of the Nordic idement.. Rut 
these Balkan peoples wen? Christian^ and bitterly divided 
among tbLin^lves. The Turkic on the other lnuirl. spoke one 
language; they had a greater sen$c of unity, they hnd the Moslem 
habits of temtseranue anil fruLr^lity, and they were on ihe whole 
letter soldier*, They converted what t hey could of the eon- 
quered people to In km; the Christianas they disarmed, and con¬ 
ferred upon them the monopoly of taxpaying, OnidtmlJv the 
Ottoman princes const iiduted an empire that reached from the 
Taurus Mountains in the east to the boundaries of Hungary 
and Rumania in the weal. Adrtonople became their chief city. 
They surrounded the phmnktui empire of Cotta taut inopta on every 
side. It was not Constantinople which was thr bulwark of 
Europe at the time; it w m Hungary—a CThnvriim Turkish 
people defended Europe- Against ihr Modern Turk-. 

The Ottomans ocganiiiid a standing military fenaa, the 
Janizaries, rather on the lines of the Mamelukes who dominated 
Ef^ypt: 

"'riieae iroope were formed of levies of Christian youths to 
the extent of one thousand par annum, who wvrz uffUmted to 
the Bektusbi order of dervishra, and though at; first not obliged 
to embrace Islam, were one and all strongly imbued with the 
tnyatto and fraternal ideas of the confraternity to which tlmy 
wwv attached. Highly paid, well dinoipliued. a ulnae and jealous 
jey^t jn^iKy p the Janlssurihs provided the newly formed Ottoman 
«£fe with a patriotic force of tminml infantry eoJdiere-. which. 
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in an nge of light cavalry and hired companies of Huip p qnarig* , 
was ait invaluable asset. . . . 

” The relations between the Ottoman Sultans And the Emperors 
bo§ been singular in the Annals of Moslem and Christian states. 
Tile Turks bod taeri involved in the family and dynamic quamT< 
of the Imperial City, were bound by ties* of blood to the ruling 
families, frequently supplied troops far the defence of Constan¬ 
tinople, and on Oceanian hired ports of its garrison to assist them 
in their various earn patens;, the sons of the Emperors and 
Byzantine etatc&mcn even accompanied the Turkish fumes in 


the field, yet the Ottomans never ceased to annex Imperial 
Ism tones and cities both in Asia and Thrace. This curious 
intejoqiimr between the House of ttamun and the Imperial 
government hud a profound effect on both Institutions: the 
ilrwlit grew more imd more debased and demoraljswd by the 
Hhif:a and trick* that their military irtiikncsa obliged iht'm to 
Adopt towards tlieii is*igblx«ira; the Turks were corrupted by 
the alien atmosphere of intrigue and treachery which crept 
into their doiaest ic life. Fratricide and parricide, thv two crimes 
which must frequently stained the a nnuls of the Imperial Palace, 
eventually formed a part of the policy of the Ottoman dynasty. 
One of tlie sons of Mu rod 1 embarked on an intrigue with 
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Andronlciis, the son of the Greek Emperor, to murder their 
respective fathers, . . . 

"The Byzantine fomad it more easy to negotiate with Lhe 
Mttoroari Ffcaha than with the Pope- For years the Turks and 
Hyzontinea had intermarried and hunted in temping in irtrungc by¬ 
paths nf diplomacy. The Ottoman bad played the Bulgar and 
the Sorb of Europe against the Emperor, just as the Emperor had 
played the A^intiu Amir against the Sultan: the Gr+ek and t.hr 
Turkish Royal Princes had mutually agreed to hold each other's 
rivals os prisoners and hostage; in fact, Turk and Byzantine 
policy had 90 inter twined that it is di&cult to any whether 
t he Turks regarded the Greeks as their allies* enemies, or suhJoGte, 
oc: whether the Greeks looked upon the Turks as their tyrants, 
destroyers, or protectors. , . , M 3 

It wm in 1453, ondfer the Ottoman Sul tun Muhjuaunmd II. 
that Constantinople at last fell to the Moslems, He attacked 
it from the European side, and with a great power of nrtiliery. 
The Greek Emperor mis tided, mid there was much looting 
and ma&iuere. Tht great Church of Saint Sophia, which 
duslmma the Great hud built (&12), was plundered of its 
treasures and turned at one® into a mosque. ThL^ event mm 
a wavn of excitement throughout Europo, and an attempt war, 
made to organize a crusade; but the d ay a of Hie crusades were 
past. 

Says Sir Mark Sykes r 41 To the Turks the capture of 
Constrintiuiople wm a crowning mercy and yet r» fatal blow* 
1 VmfltantLnopte had been the tutor and polisher ol the Turks 
So long us the Ottomans coidsi drew sokmcti, learning, philmophy, 
art. and tolerance from a living fountain of civilization in the 
heart of their dnimuhms, so Jung had the Ottoman* not only 
brute force but. inttillcotml povrer. So lung na the Ottoman 
Empire hud in Cum^Uiutmople a free port, a market, a centre 
ni world flj.miiec, a pool .,-e gcld T an exchange* iu long did the 
Ottirnmnanever lack for money and hnurieittl support. Muhammad 
was cl great statesman; the moment he entered Dm* ton (maple 
he endeavoured to stay the damage hie ambition bad done; he 
supported the pn trrarch, he conciliated the Greeks, he did all 
he could to continue Conatantmnple the city nf the limperom 
. ■ * but the fatal step had betm token; Cunete-iitinopb as the 
city of the Sultan? was Coiistaridnopie m> more; the markets 
died away. the culture imd civilization fled, the complex finance 
faded from sight; and the Turk* h id last their governors snd 
then support- On the other band, the oomiptiona of Byzantium 
1 Kii Stn-k Syfcr*. Tw Calif f*' \ 
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n mnint'fl. the hnrqauorucy, the tmnudhr. (he palace guards, the 
flpiea, the bribers gobetWeen*—ndJ the Ottomans took 

ov^r, and nil tht*c survived in luxuriant life, 'll nr lurks, in 
raking Binnibul. lei slip a treasure and gained a pestilence, . , 


Muhammad's ambition was not sated by the uaptun of 
CWuntiiiople. He act hb eyes also upon thane. He captured 
and looted the Italian town of Otrouto, and it ig probable that 
a Very vigorous ami perhaps suecessfnl attempt to conquer 
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Italy—for tbfj prjiiiiFiuJii was divided against iteelf-ra averted 
only by hk death { US I ), His aona engaged in fratricidal strife, 
UricW Baymd II hi* saai^swtr. war was carried 

into Poland, and moot of Greece was conquered, Selim (I o I ri- 
I526) p the non of Bayczid, otaibd the Ottoman power over 
Armenia and conquered Egypt. In Egypt, the lust Abba&kl 
Caliph '.vu living under the protection of Lite Mameluke SulUn 
—for tho Fathuite caliphate ™ a thing ul the post, Selim 
bought the title of Caliph from this lost degenerate Ablm&id, 
and acquired the sacred banner ami other relics of l ho PiopbcL. 
So Hit! Ottoman Sultan became also Coiiph of all hi am. Sefiui 
was followed by Suleiman the Mngtnllcuut {loShi-IMfl), who 
Oiinr|uemi Bagdad in the east and the greater part of Himgjirv 
in the wefttp and very nearly captured Vienna, For three cen¬ 
turies Hungary Imd stood out Against the Sultan, but the disaster 
at ,\fohaca (Ifi20) fc in which the king nf Hungary was killed, kid 
that land at the fee| of tins conqueror. Ilk tleete al» took 
Algiers, and inflicted a number of reverses u[™i the Venetians, 
In moat of hk warfare with tlm Empire ho was hi alliance with 
the French. Under him the Ottoman power reached it* zeoith. 

§* 

Wb*f tU Mmffote i cm nef Christianized. 

Let m now very briefly nm over ihu suterquent develops 
men! of the main iflmgrai of the empire of ihe Great Khan, In 
no case did Christimrity succeed in capturing Uu< imagination 
of these Mongol atatea* Chmtmnity wua m a phase of moral 
and IntelEectual jnstolvancy, without, msy collective faith, energy, 
or honour; wo have told of the wretched brnoo of timid Domini- 
cans which was the Rnpo'a reply to the appeal of Kubtai Khun, 
find wo have noted the* general failure of the overland missions 
■ if the thirteenth find fourteenth gsruturjm That apostolic 
pasdem which could win whoh nations to the Kingdom of Heaven 
was dead in the church. 

fu 1365. it* we have fold, the Fop became the b*pt pontiff 
of the Krsuch king. All the Graft and [iolfcy of the Popes uf 
the Ihirteeiult century to oust the Emrorur From Italy had 
Only .served to let in the French to rejdato him. From HOti 
to 1377 the Popes remained at Avignon; and such slight 
miadonary effort m they matte wm merely a port of the 
fftrattigy of Western European joJifies. In 1377 the lA»pc 
Gregory XI did indeed re-enter Rome and die ; hern, but the 
Freud) cardinal* split off from Hit- other? at the election nf 
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his tfudcp&sor, null two Popes wn» eW led, oim* at Avignun ;.wl 
tint 1 ftt RitiDC. Tliis njilit, tins On-jit Safitan, busted from 1JJ76 
in i li >, ElmiIi Pope cursed the other and put all his supporter* 
until-r lui interdict. Suob wa& the -late of Christuinitv, ami such 
wort: now the custodians of the teachings of Jesuj of Nazareth. 
AH Mb was white unto harvest, but there wan no effort to 
tratp It. 

When at lost the church was reunited and missionary energy 
returned with the foundation of the order of the Jesuits, the 
days of opportunity urem over, 'Hie possibility of a world-wide 
moral lufifioatiofl of East and u <St through Christianity had 
[nia-'fid away. Thu Mongols in Chinn and Central Asia turned 
to Buddhism; in South Hust-ia. Turkestan and the 

likhnn Em pirn they embraced Lilatn* 

M 

Th« Tnan and Ming Ihjnantiti in China. 

In China the Mongols were already saturated with Chinese 
crviihatiun by the time of KuhUi. Aiter 1230 the Chinese 
annul- treat Ivublni a-, a Chin ess nieMich. the founder of the 
Yuan dymvsty (1&HM3Q3). This Mongol dynasty was finally 
overthrown by a hint-sc nnliutialkt movement which set up 
the hling dynasty f 130S— Kill), a cultivated and urlibtiL: line of 
emperors, ruling until a northern people, the Manclm*, who were 
the tiinic .i> the Kin whom Jengis kml overthrown, eonqiipn.-J 
China end established a dynasty which gave i*Jiy cmlv to a 
native republican form of government in 1.012. 

It was the iliuichus who obliged the Chinese to wear Munch u 
pigtails as a mark, of submission. The pigtailed i.hmaiuan is 
quilt* a recent figure in history. With the coming of the republic 
the wearing of the pigtail ha* ceased to be compulsory, and 

tuiitiy Chinamen IK) lunger wear it 

Th -I.- political changes in e El f ir eaal which we must needs 
note 90 briefly here went on over the outface oi a multitudinous 
civilized life Cliincw art has always ohc^n fragile atili prilh- 
a Liu media, ujhI eo we have no riuob bulky wi-iUli of rjoiterinl 
to testify to the artistic refinement of the Snug mid Yuan period- 
as we have of the far less lugldy developed art of contemporary 
Europe. But wp have enough to convince us of the lino quality 
of the period, Although the Sung dynasty marks a period of 
political tccemiun under the pressure of the Kbit an and Kin 
and Ham jKiwora, it was a period of groat artietir activity. 
During the Southern Sung period ttuncre painting is said to 
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have rouuli-nl it* high-eafc lowh. ** Glorious in art ad m pcetfj 
and pki3o?<ipby, T ' writes M r. L:i ej rencC 11 inyon. ’ lb n pf 1 riocj 
which fur Aisia stands In history as- the L'tnctcaii age in Europe. 
* , . With a priori for nature unmatched m Europe until 
Wordsworth'* day, the Sur^ artist h portrayed their delight in 
mountains. mists, plunging torrents, the flight of the wibi gees^ 
from die reed beds, the moonlit reveries nf gages in forest solitude*, 
the fisherman in hh boat on lake or stream/* 

The Snug impotUi* in painting went on without any greal 
change throughout the Yuan dynasty, hot when the Wing roll 1 
began a eeiiadi weakening and elaboration appeared. With 
the Ming* wo come to a period which hits left abundant monu¬ 
ments Much wood and ivory earring remains; bowlu and 
cartings of jade and rock-oiratal find a multitude of fine bronze*. 
The avenue* of colossal stone statues leading to the Ming tombs, 
though by no means representative o! tlio best of Chinese 
sculpture, are wall known. Gradually a hw&y over-elaboration 
invaded Ohincen carving until it was smothered under a pro- 
fiusion nf dragon*, flowers, anti symbolical figure*. 

Although ^Uomethlng worthy of the mime of porcelain / 1 
Suva William Burton, was made as early as the Tang period, 
the earliest surviving Cliine**? porcelain date* from the Sung 
period. Ponbdloin began to truvfet westward with silk, and if 
b recorded that Suladin rent a present of forty pieces to tbs? 
sultan of Da masons. With the coming of the Ming dynasty 
the manufacture of potter received the stimulus of direct 
imperial patronage and wns developed with estiantdinary ener^j 
and success. Painted decoration begun to be used* and it wa> 
in. the fifteenth century that the finest blue and white porcelain 
wm achieved- Incredibly flue porcelain, perforated porcelain, 
and a marvel Ion* mider-gJ.ise red are among the triumphs of 
this, the supreme period of Chinese ceramics, 

The Mongol* JkvcH to Trilalijm, 

In the Pamirsp in much of liastem and Western Turkestan, 
and tn I he north, the Mongok presently dropped back t owards 
the tribal conditions from which they had lieen. lilted by Jcngis. 
It is possible to truce the dwindling succession of many of flue 
small Kim lit), who became independent during thb period, almost 
down to tin- present time. The Kalmucks in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth Gen Luries founded a gouri durable empire, but 
dynasty) troubles broke it up before it had extended its power 
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Itcyonrl Central Asia. The Chinese recovered Eastern Turkestan 
from Lhrrtn aJ*>ut ! T'7. 

ril'd waw more <uid fnnnj closely linked with China, and 
bourne the greet home- of Buddhism ami Buddhist mouastiojirih 

Ijecr iuu«t of (Lo area of WvataB) Central Asia ami iV-rsia 
aiu! Mesopotamia Lht ancient distinction of ricrmad And settled 
population remains to this day. Tha townsmen ilesjiitv and 
cheat the nomads, the nomada ill-treat, and (Itspiso Uu, towns¬ 
folk 

SB 

The Kipfbrk Emjiitt and the Tsar of J/uycopy. 

'Hie Mongol* of tin: great realm of Kipuhuk remained nomadic, 
and grazed their *fcc~-k aorwa (he wide pbiint of South Husain 
and Western Asia udjaet-m to Russia Th^y became not very 
devout Uusldm, retaining many traced of their earlier barbaric 
Shsumuiism. Their chief kluin wes the Khan of the Golds'll 
Horde* In the west, over Urgo tracts of open wunttr, and 
tnorp particularly in what is now known as Ukruinia, the old 
Smhuin population. Sim* with n Mongol admixture, reverted 
to 1 similar mwnudk life. These Christian nomads, the Cofwucks, 
formed « *nrt of frontier dcreen against the Tartars, and their 
fn-s and Hilvcumrons life was so attractive to tbo peasants of 
Poland and Lithuania that i^rere laws had to bo passed to 
prt-i «it a vasi migration from the pkmghhuiils to the steppes, 
The serf-owning landlords of Poland regarded t.lm Cowtwiki 
with considpmble hostility on thi^ account, and war ww « 
frequent between the Polish chivalry and the Co^acka as it was 
between the latter rind the Tartars. 

In the empire n! Ivipch&k. as in Turlccetan almost up to the 
present time, while the ijomuds roamed over wide arnaa, a 
number of towns and cultivated regions sustained a settled 
popular inn which innin% paid tribute to ( he nomad Khan. 
In snrb towns as Kief!, Moscow, aud this like, the pre-Mongol. 
Christ iwj town life wont on under Russian duke-/ or Tartar 
governors, who cuHr-ctcd the tribute for the Khan of the Golden 
Horde. The Grand Duke of Moirovs gained the confidence of 
the Khan, and gradually, under liia"author]u, obtained an 
aKcendoney over many of his fellow tributaries. In the fifteenth 
century, under its Grand Duke lean HI, Ifiuj the Qn; P |( 

• 1 -TO), Moscow threw nil ita Mongol alien: .mee and r-tu^.i 

to pay tribute any I >ngcr i l«wj The successors of Constantin# 
no lunger reigned in Cntvitantifiople, and Ivan took poeaesaion 
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of Lko Byzantine double-bended eog|r for his arm? Hr cliiinnnl 
tu lie (}u> heir to Byzantium heetmuo of hi& murring*? (I473J with 
Zo© Poksciltigim of the in ip-rial line, Thk amUtiota* gnuid 
dukedom of Moscow assailed mid aubjugaied the unckmt North¬ 
man trading republic of Novgorod to She north, and »ti tho 
foundation* of the modern Russian Empire were laid and a 
Jink with the mercantile life of the B;:kic established. Ivan III 
did not, however, cany lila claim to he the heir of tin? Ch ration 
ruler* of C otminntinopLe to the extent of assuming the impend 
title ThU step Wats tak^v by his grandson, Ivan IV (Ivan tha 
Terrible, because of his insane cmcUi&s; 1533-1584), Although 
the niEer of Mtwcv thus came to be called Taar {C&ajtr}, Ha 
tradition wae in many respects Tartar rather than Enrop^ui; 
he wm autocratic alter the unlimited Asiatic pattern, imd lhe 
form of Christianity lie iifiVcled was ike Kick tent, enurf-mled, 
'"orthodox '■ form, which had readied Rua&ia long before the 
Mongol conquest," by means of Bulgarian missionaries irora 
Constantinople^ 

To the west of the domains of Kipclmk. outside the range 
of Mongol rule* a £tcond centre of Slav vommlidstioji bid been 
rret up during dir tenth and eleventh ienturiid in Folia ml. Thw 
Mongol ware had washed over Poland, but hud never fltibjugated 
it. Poland wan not Fl orthodox, 1 * hut Roman Catholic in ndiglQuv 
it used Lilt Latin alphabet instead of the rt range Euariaii lottery 
and its rnniuiroh never assumed an abaoluie mdepimtkuee of 
thi\ Emperor, Folanti was, in fact, in its origins tin outlying 
part of Christendom and of the? Holy Empire; Kusaia never 
was anything ol the sort. 

|0 

Timurhme. 

The nature ami dure I op client of the empire of the Ilkhimi 
in Persiai Mesopotamia, and Syria b perhaps the most intertrti ing 
of all the ateirir* of these Mango] powers*, because in this reopen 
nomadism really did attempt, and really did E*> a very cons^iier- 
abh? di.^ree succeed in its attempt, to &tauip a settled civilized 
system out of existence, When Jcngis Khan first invaded 
China, wo an? told that thore mas a serious discussion among 
the Mongol chiefs whether all the towns and scttkol populations 
should not be destroyed. To those simp3 m practitioners of rho 
op*n*air Ufa the settled populations seemed comrpt., crowd ml, 
virion?, efftfUiinaU « dangerous, ami in«>miprebvnsih]e; a detect li Me 
human eftlorencence u|«m what won hi otherwise have taeu 
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gcxxl pasture. They had no nac wb Mover for the towns. I be 
eafjy Franks and the Atiglo-Sajcon oonqdoKjrt of South Britain 



irern tf.i have had much the same feeling tow unis townsmen 
But it only under Hulngu in Mesopotamia that these ideas 
t tta a to have been embodied in a deliberate policy. The Mongol 
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here did not only hum and massacre; they destroyed the irrigation 
system that lied endured for at locust eight thousand years, and 
with that the toot her civtthation ol all the Western world came 
to n*i end. Sinue the days of the priest-king a of Sumer there 
had been a continuoua cultivation In these fertile regions, an 
accumulation of tradition, a great population, a suw»Mieui of 
busv cidca— Eridu, Nippur, Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and 
Bagdad. Now the fertility ee* eri M^opofeamia became a 
land of ruins and desolation, through which great wntcrs ran 
to waste, or overflowed their banks to make malarious swamps, 
on Mosul and Bagdad revived feebly as second-mte 

' ^But for the defeat and death of Hnlagn's general RetbogU 
in Pak-rtine (1200), the came fart might haw ovirtokf.ii Egypt. 
Put Egypt was cow a Turkish Suttunatn; it was dominated by 
n IkjJv of aokliors, th* Mumulukc#, whose ranks* Hkfi tho$e 
their "imitators, the Janissaries of the Ottoman Empire, were 
recruited and kept vigorous by thr- pawha-w mid training of 
bov Blavea, A capable Sultan such men would 0bay; a weak 
nr evil one they would replace. Under this Mrenduun' 
remained an independent power until I SIT. whoa it, foil to the 

Ottoman Turisa „ . , „ . . 

The find destructive vigour of Hulagu a Mongols *»fi hit" 
dded, but in the fifteenth century a last tornado of nomadism 
'ires® in Western Turkestan under the leadership m » 

Timur the l-omo, or TimurJane. Ho wo* detotimhu in tho 
female line from Jengfe Khan. He ^Wished hioueU tu 
Samarkand. and gprtod hie authority over Kijclu ( nr n 
to South Hussiaf. Siberia, ati i wiuthward uj far n* the hum*. 
Hr wunutl 'he title of Great Khan in 13™- It; 
of the srtvaee sfdmol, ami be created an empire - f deaplatioi. from 
North India ti .Sv-ri», Fvnunids of skulls were bis particular 
architectural fancy; after the storming of Ispahan he niadi- 

His ambition was to restore the empire of dtmgis Klmu a* m_ 
wngvd it. a project in which he completely failed. He spread 
deutmcHon far and wide; the Ottoman Turbre-rt «a iaiforo the 
taking of Constantinople and tluar W 

Egvpt paid him tribute; the Punjab he devastated; and Delhi 
«S?ndered to him. After Delhi had surrendered, kjmm hj 
mild® u frightful massaei* of it- Inhabitants. At the time of 
hfa death ( 140 a) Vt n little remained to witness to his power lint 
a name of horror, ruins and deflated countries, and a shrunken 
and impoverished domain in Persia. 
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Thu dvnuriy founded bv Timur in Persia was extinguished 
by enotbor Turkoman horde tiny yuan) Inter* 

§ 10 

The Mogul Empire of India. 

In 1505 ft small Turkoman chieftain, Baber, a descendant- 
d Timur and therefore of JengM, ws-i forced after eoine years 
of warfare end. some temporary successes—for a time he held 
Saiau.rk.oir]—bo fiy with a few followers over the Hindu Kush 
to Afghanistan. There lib* band increased, hik) ho made him , 
self mat-tor of CnbuJ. He assembled tui army, accumulated 
guns, uiid then laid claim to the Punjab because Timor bad 
conquered it a hundred ami ween yeare before. U© pushed 
hie successes beyond the Punjab. India was in a Mate of 
division, ami quite ready to welcome &nv capable invader who 
f -remised i*acu ami order, After viirimia fluctuations of fortune 
Buber wet the Sultan of Delhi at Pjmipat {1545}, ten miles north 
o| that town, and though he had hut 25,001! men, pro v if lad. 
lwwjtW, with guns, against a thousand elephant© and four 
timed os many men—the numbers, by the by, are his own 
estimate—he gained a complete victory, He Reused to call 
himself King of Uubul, and assumed the tide of Emperor of 
Hindustan. "This, fit- wiertr, "is quit© a rtilTcrcnt world 
from our count ness. " ft was finer, more fertile, altogether richer. 
He cunqu- red an tar as Bengal, hut ids untimely death in 1530 
cJm l.eJ (he fide of .Yhvigul conquest- for a quarter of a century, 
and it hm only afrer the m^iiiin t.f hi.- ^ruudaon Akbnr t.biit 
it iWwc-d again. Akbar subjugated :Jl Indh an far m Bemr, 
jind hi» great-gr-r-ndaon Aurungaeb (1555-1707; was pmctictdly 
musler of ihe entire fxJiurihii la. This grtnt dyuasty of Buber 

6-1630), Humayun (1539-1550), Akbar (1556-151)6), Jehnngir 
(Iti05-If>27), .Shah Johan (1020-1050band .Aurungioh (1658-1707). 
in which son succeeded father fur six generations, this ' Mogul 
(— Mongol i dynasty," marks the most eplundkt age that had 
hitherto dawned upon India. Akbar, next perhaps to Asoku, 
was one of the greats of Indian mmuirchs. and one ®f the 
few royal figures that approach the stature of great mm. 

To Akbar it is tiwssoary u* give the > dint inttivt- attention 
that wo have shown to Charlemagne dr Constantine the Great. 
He is one of the hinges of history, Mach of hui work on con. 
solid at ion and organisation in India survives to this day. it 
was token over and .lontumcd by the when they beennu* 

the Bucccaaore ul the Mogul emperors. The Brit Lull 
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indeed, no ir uses as hts In cl Inn title the title of the Mogul 
emjJerors, Kai*ar-i+Hm All the other great administrations 
of the dt^ccodojita of Jefrgm Khan, m Rm»m, throughout 
Western ami (Central A-iiii and in China, have long since dissolved 
away atid givnn place to other forma of government. Their 
governments wero, indbe^ little more I.Iwi laxinn governments; 
a fUhtom of it 1 veil ue-eol hating to feed the central ejriahlMhnmjit 
of the ruler, like the Golden Ilordo In South Rusds or the 
ini|HiriLi] city at Kumkorum at Inking. The life and ideas of 
the pooplc they left alone, careless hsyw they lived—so long &* 
Lhav paid. So it was that* after centuries of subjugation. a 
Christian Moscow end Kieff, a Shiite Persia> and a thoroughly 
Chinese China rose again from their Mongol submergence. Rut 
Akhur made a now India. Hu gave the princes and ruling: 
eh^seg of Indio some inklings at least of a common interest, 
if India m now anything more than ti sort of nig bag of incoherent 
state* and races* a prey to every caatml raider (tom the north, 
it ifi rary Largely due to him. 

Ilia distinctive quality was Ida opeimcat of mind. He set 
himwfdf to make ©very sort of able man in India, whatever id* 
nice or religion nvidl&blo for the public work of Indian life. 
Hi* instinct- was the true etatesULaifs instinct for aynUicfihi. 
His empire was to bo neither a Moslem nor a Mongol ona, nor 
was it to 1)0 Rajput or Aryan, or Deavidimv. or Hindu, or high 
or low caste; it was to he Jnrftan* "During the years of hi< 
training ha enjoyed many opportunities of noting the good 
qualities, the fidelity, the duration, often the nobility of soul, 
of thmv Hindu princes, whom, lieuanse they wrro followers of 
Brahma, his Moslem court ions derated mentally to eternal 
tormented He noted that there men* and men who thought 
Like tfoflj m+ coiudituted the vast majority of Ids subject®, He 
rioted, further, of many of them* and those the must trustworthy, 
that though tb ay had apparently much to gain from a worldly 
point of view by embracing the religion of the Court they held 
fast to their own* His reflective miiui r therefore* was unwilling 
from the outset to accept the theory that because he, the con¬ 
queror, the ruler, happened to be bom a Muhammadan, thereforo 
Mudammadiuiism was true for all mankind. Gradually his 
thoughtu found words in the utterance; "Why should 1 claim 
to guide men before 1 mv&eif guided? 1 and, as kt listened 
te ether doctrines and other creeds, hb honest doubt® became 
confirmed, amt, noting daily the batter rat t y tiwu ra of sectarianism., 
no matter of what form of religion, he became more and more 
wedded to the principle of toleration for ML” 
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"The mn of fi fugitive emperor/' eays Dr. Emil Schmit, 
" Ijom in tite desert, brought tip in nominal confine ment T be bod 
known tho bit Ur flkte of life from his youth Up, Fortune had 
grv«Ji him a powerful frame, which ho trained to support the 
extremities of exertion. PhjBkid exercise was with him h 
pasHion; ho was davntod to tht= eha^y. and espeoiidly to the fierce 
excitement of catching the wild hors* or elephant or slaying thn 
dangerous tiger. On one txie^icn T when it was riew?3*iry to 
persuade the Raja of Jodhporo to abandon his intention of 
forcing the widow of his deceased son to mount the funeral 
pyre. Ah bar rode two hundred and twenty miles in two days. 
In brittle ho displayed lbo utmost bravery. He led his troops 
in during the d linger mis part of a campaign, ten vine to 

bis general* the Lighter taafe of finishing the war. In every 
victory he displayed bimunity to the conquered, and decisively 
apposed any exhibition of cruelty, Free from all thorn pre¬ 
judices which eeparato society and create dLssenrftin. tolerant 
to men of other Imllefe, impartial to men of other races, whether 
Hindu or lira vidian r be was a mao obviously marked out to weld 
the conflicting elements of liis kingdom into a strong and 
prosj Jt*m us whole, 

,J Ln all serlownMfi bo devoted himself to the work of pence. 
Moderate in all plea^urea, needing but tittle sleep and accustomed 
to divide his time with the utmost accuracy, he found leisure to 
devote hiinsoll to N-ience and art after the completion of Ins 
Stole iiut it%K The famous peonages nnd scholars who adorned 
the capital he had built for himself m Ifctepur-Erikri were if the 
aaiuo time hia friends; ev^ry Thursday evening a cireb of these 
w 04 collected for in te I Initial conversation nnd ph i kst ■ pi i ie a I 
diwhiaaion. His doaoGt friends wm two highly talented brothers, 
Fftiti and Abul FftH. the non* <-1 n learned free-thmker Tli- 
dder of those waa a famous scholar M HiurJrj litoral tire; with hie 
help, nnd u rider hi* direct ion, Akfinr had the moat important 
of thr- Sanskrit works translated into Persian. Fq&3 + on the other 
hiUld, who wan un especially dose friend of Akbar, waa a 
general n ntataman p and an ntganfeer, and to his activitv 
Abbar’a kingdom chiefly owed the Enlidarity of it* in terns I 
orgatu r ZAtion/ f 1 

Like Charlemagne and like Taittuisg, Akbar dabbled in 
religion, and had long dissuasions, that arc Mill qu record, with 
Jesuit missionaries. 

{Such wps the quality of the circle that need to men hi the 
pakeeif of Fatepiir-Sikri—building which still stand in the 

1 Dr. Sebum in EtfLmDjrfl Hixu-j vfik# WwhL 
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Indian sunlight* but empty now ami desolate* Fiiicpur-Sitrip 
like the vity of Ambar T in now a dead city. A few yeans ago 
■'i,- child of a British official was killud by a panther in one of 
ns uilent street) 

Akbar, like all men, great or petty, lived within the limits 
liana of hia period and ifca circles of ideas. And ,i Turk*> rn a n> 
ruling in India, waa necessarily ignorant of mu ah thru Europe 
lud been painfully learning for a Lhturn rid yearn- Bo knew 
nothing of the growth of a popular ooiiflciriuanc^ in Europe, 
and little- or nothing of the wide educational possibility that 
the church had been working out in the West. Something 
uorc than im occasional depute with a Christian missionary 
v:i\& n^it'd^i for that* His upbringing in Islam and hli native 
^^Eiiijri made it plain to h*m that n gn&ftt nation in Xndiu could 
unlv be ccmeutad by common ideas upon a religious hut 

the knowledge of bow such a solidarity could be dented and 
fcusluined by universal schools, cheap Jiooka, and a university 
system at oooe organized and free to think, to which the modem 
slate is still feeling its way* was ria itnpo&iibln to him *u* a know- 
lcdg& of steam boa is or aeroplanes. The form of Ishun he knew 
hi 3t was the narrow and fiercely intolerant fomi +»f the Turkish 
Sunnite*. Tile Moslems ware only a minority of the population, 

: problem he faced was, indeed K very parallel to the problem 

.if CoiMtanttee the 'Great* But it had peculiar difficulties of 

own, Her never gut beyond an attempt to luLtpi lalam bo 
i wider apjteal by substituting for "There is one God* and 
tfulmxamad la bin prophet,” the declaration, n There is one God, 
find the Emperor ia his regent- f 1 Tills ha thought, might zotni a 
cununodL platform for ovary variety of faith in India, that 
kAkddiJricojtt* of religions. With this faith he a^ooiated a simple 
ritual ijorrowed. from the Persian Zoreostriana (.the Farsetsa). vho 
-i l ssurvived, and survive to*d&y. in India, this new ^ istal-i! 
religion, however, died with him, because it bad no roots in the 
mimls of the people about him. 

Tbs essential factor in the ofganizatiOfl of a living state, the 
world is coming to realise* h* the OTgantxatlon of an education, 
lids Akbar never understood. And he hud no class of men 
Available who would suggest such an idea to him or help him 
i-j carry it out. The Moslem teachers in India were not bo much 
t --uohgrB as conservators of an intense bigotry; they did not 
Want a common mind in India* but only a common intolerance 
in Islam, The Brahmins, who had the monopol} T of te ach mg 
among thfl Hindus, had all the conceit and dacbosM of heredi’ 
tury privilege. Yet, though Akbar made no general educational 
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scheme for India, ho sd tip a number of Moslem and Hindn 
schools. 

The artistic and architectural remailH of (Ire Moguls are 
still very abundant, and when people speak of Indian an without 
any qualification it is usually thin great period thru they have 
in mind. J*he painting of the time is fine and beautiful, and 
in ty|ie and quality very dose to contemporary Persian work. 

In building it ht> elwav> lutui the lot of India to import the 
seed of highly developed methods and to impose upon them 
modification* and elaborations «f her own. It whs only after 
the Hellenic invasion that atone architecture became prevalent, 
and the outbreak of at upas, memorial pi I turn and other erections 
under Asoka shows everywhere the presence of Persian and 
Hdienie artists. The Buddhist art that baa left such remark- 
able remains in the Gandhism district upon the north-w&rt front! 
luting from the first four centimes a.d., is also strongly Hellenic! 
Out- find* facades represented with normal Corinthian columns. 

It wan only under the Gnpta dynasty and in the fifth and 
aiitth centuries a.u, that architecture and sculpture in India 
Lccnmu distinctively Hindu, with a quality and dignity of its 
own. Dm vidian influence from the smith reetminid the ore- 
ral',uy of vertical lines and steadied the building with horizontal 
nioiilnuigs and a storied pyramid vt km. The Black Pyramid of 

Kan mat *® oue nf L ^ e fitasrt and most charaeforiatia of pre-Moslem 
Hindu tempSos, 

The Moslem conquest brought fo the chief forma of,the 
Surecrmc 8y.vle, the minaret, the pointed areh; and upon ibib 
new bMH India wrought with exquisitely elabomtc irervmg. 
winriow imcery and pierced ecreenfl, Th# Janm Mu'did of 
AbmedaW (fifteenth eeiitttty) is one of the finest of Indian 
mosque but perhaps the most splendid and typical specimen 
f aU thiA Mogul architecture is the Taj Mahal.' the tomb built 
by Jehiiti (ni27*io:»3) for his wife. Italian urchiteots and 
workmen oolinborule with Indians tijwji this gracious building. 


5 II 

The Gip^ite. 

.4 curious aide remit of these later Mongol perturbation -— 
”• of the fourteenth century, of which titmirisne ivan the 
l*!!it<3 and centre--was the appearance of drifting baIdles of a 
refugee Eastern people ra Europe, the Gipsies, Thev 
“oiodLLi] about U»- end of the fourteenth and imrlV 
filteenth centuries m Greece, where they were believed to be 
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Egyptians (fiance Gipsy}, a very general jk-ffruasimi which they 
fchomsofrv* accepted and di^minn tod, Tiidr leaders, howwer, 
styled them^dves “Counts of iisia Minor/ 1 

They had probably been drifting about Western A gin fo r 
tamo centuries before tho massacres of Unmrl&no drove them 
over the Hellespont- They may have been dislodged from 
their original homeland—as th& Ottoman Turks were—by tho 
great cataclv™ of Jcngis, or even roller. They had drifted 
about far tbe Ottoman Turk? hod drifted about, but with leea 
good fortune. They spread slowly westward across Eitmpo; 
at j tugo f ragman U of nomailii§m m i world of plough and city, 
driven off their antsierd. habitat of tho Bactrkm vUippGS to harbour 
optm European lommons and by hedgerows and bi wild wot>d~ 
ktub and neglected patches. The Germans called them 
,l Himgari!!.iiL/ t and "TorUta/* and the French **Bohemui na." 

They do not scorn to have kept tho true tradition of their 
origin. but. they have a distinctive language which indicates 
their lont hbtoty; it contains many North Indian words, and 
i& probably in ita origin North Indian or Ractrian. There are 
abo considerable Armenian and Persian factors in their speech. 

They are found in all Enrnpean countries to-day; they are 
tinkers, prdhirs, horse-dealer*, showmen, fqrhmn-toilers* and 
tagghra. | p a many imagine tire miutk their wayside encamp- 
iTi-.mta p with their smoking fires, their rounded tents, their 
kobbkd horses, and their mewl of sunburnt children, have a 
vary strong appeal. 

Cttdl&ftiton Ifl so new a tiling in history, and haa been for 
most of the time So very local u tiling, that it lias atiU to 
conquer and asdimlhite most of our instmot-A to its needs, Ld 
most of us, irked by its conventions and complexities, there 
stirs the nomad strain. We are but half-hearted hmnekeepers, 
Hlc blond in our vainfl wss brewed on the steppes as well sis on 
tlie plough Iurtda, 

Among other infections that the Gipsies have carried from 
kmd to famd, rs the quality of feiiti ftittt-mu&ic in tho countries 
through which tfcsy have pit toed. They iiave always bean 
onthonia.stia if not very original mmtiuianfl; everywhere they 
have carried n popular minstrelsy, giving it a giuto all their 
tiWTL They have atakn peopled aira m they sonuetiiaaos stole 
their children and untile gipses uf thorn. They never uacd any 
nuLNical notation, but thmr tradition has bora a strong one, 
and to-day tho gipsy song lias abundant offspring in tho music 
ol Hungary, Spain and Uusdin. 
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Judged by the map, tbf flifff cc/ituritw from the liogtnniiig 
of lb# tliirtwiilb to tits end of tht liffocotb csntury were an 
■g* oi tocesekm for Ctefetandcnt. Those centuries* wem the 
Age of the Mongolian peoples. Jfuin&'lis® from f>rttni] Asia 
dominated the known world. At thu crest of this [wood there 
were mien of Mongol or the kindred Turkish race and tradition 
in China, India, Perrin, Egypt, North Africa, the Balkan 
peninsula. Hungary, and Russia. 

The Ottoman Turk had even taken to the sen, und fought 
the Venetian upon his own Mediterranean mi tore, In 1529 the 
Turks besieged Vjpnna, and were defeated rather by the weather 
than by the defenders. The Hamburg empire of Charles V 
paid Iko Stilton tribute. It not until the battle of Lc panto, 
in 1671—too battle in which O.-rvantos, the author of Don 
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Quiflaie, lo?t hi* bit arm, that Christendom, to u so hh words, 
' broke the pride of the Osmans and undeceived the world 
which had rv^Ltrxtaii tire- Turkish fleet an invincibly, M 

The sob region of Christian advance was Spaim A man of 
foresight survey mg the world in the early sixteenth century 
might well have concluded that it wsa only a matter of a few 
irunc-mtioiL? before the whole world become Mongolian—and 
probably Moslem. Just as to-duy most people psem to take 
it for granted that European mle and naort of liberal Christianity 
are destined to spread over the whole world. Few people seem 
u> realize how recent and probably how temporary a thing is 
thL- European ascendancy* It ™ only as the fifteenth century 
drew to its cIoa* that any indications of the r&aj vitality of 
Western Europe became clearly apparent. 

Our history is now approaching our own times* and our 
*indy betimes more and mom a study of the existing state of 
jJfrtir* The European or Europeanized system in which the 
reader h living b the tame syzt&m that wo see developing in the 
cirumpbiTup, Mongobthrentciicd Europe of Lho early fifteenth 
century. Its problems then were the embryonic form of the 
problems of to-day. It is impossible to discuss that time without 
difieusaiug our own time. We become political in spite of our- 
:3ves. ^Polities without hbtory has no root,” said Sir J + R. 
"history without politics has no fruit/ 1 
Let ns try, with as much detachment us we can achieve, 
m discover what the fbreea were that were dividing and holding 
back the tmergi^ of Europe during this tremendom outbreak 
u[ the Mongol peoples, and how we are to cs plain the aeon mu la- 
lias of mental and physical energy" that undoubtedly went on 
during this pbiLse of apparent retrocession, and which broke 
out so impressively at its dose. 

Now, just as in the Mesozoic Age, while she great reptiles 
larded it over the earth, there wore developing in odd out-of- 
the-way corners those hairy uniiiiiimls and fen the red birds w bo¬ 
lero finally to supersede that tremendous fauna altogether by 
Another far more versatile and capable, so in the limited terri¬ 
tory if Western Europe of the Middle Ages, while the Mongolian 
Uionarehies dominated the world from She Danube to the Pacific 
and from the Arctic seas to Madras and Morocco and the Nile, 
the fundamental lines of a new and harder and more efficient 
typo of human community wore being laid down. This typo 
of community, which it udill only in the pim&o of formation, 
which h At ill growing and experimental, we may perhaps flptrak 
of as th& " modem state/ 1 Ttik is, we must recognize, u vague 
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expression, but we ahull endeavour to get coosnnjg into it as wp 
proceed. 

We imve noted the Appearance of its main root ideas in the 
Greek rt-pu biles and espeeia lly in Athens, in Ltie great Homan 
republic!, in Judaism, in Islam, and m the ~'ory of Western 
r'iitlioliidntn. KtotntUlly this modern state, as wo boo it growing 
under our evc^ to<Uy» is » teoUthe combination of two *pptr< 
ettUv contradictory idea.*, Hu* idea of a community of faith nttd 
tA't'dicnen, such as the earliest tuvilixatioii* tijuJouhtedJc were, 
Hi id the idea of a communist/ of wifl, such os were tint primitive 
Political grouping* of the Nordio and Tl unnish poo plea. For 
thnunuida of years the settled civilized peoples, who ware 
oiifriniilly in most ruses dark-wInto Caucasians, or Dnt vidian nr 
&i titheni Mongolian jxopb. «(-••:*) to have developed rhefr ideas 
and habits along tho line of worahip and pereunal subjection, 
nnd the tinmruik people theim along the line of por&unal self, 
raliamv and self-a&sertion. Naturally unoiigh, under the dr- 
cumsbinde*, the nomadic jieopItA wen always supplying the 
dviliaatimis with froth rulers and new aristoetticipA. ‘ That is 
the rhythm of all early history. It was only after ihou.viji.:'- of 
years of cyclic changes iietweon refreshment by nomodJoconiim 
civilization, dfecarfefMn, and fresh coil quest-, that the pi" cto 
I nitres of a mutual blending of “ ivitised,” or obotifeuit kbourfiig, 
and " free/' or .1 ristnemtir and lulvcntorous. tendencies Into a 
uttir type of ourumunity, that now demands our attention and 
whii!h is the subsume# of contemporary historv, began. 

Wo have trailed in this history the slow'development of 
larger and larger "aftiltewl" human communities from the 
■lays of the primitive Paleolithic family tribe. Wo have seen 
how the advantages and necessities of aultivai ion, the fear of 
tribal gods, the ideas of the pricst-kiug uij.J iln- nyd-kiug. played 
SliLir part hi consolidating continually larger ami uj«re V" i rful 
sneietio-s in regions of maximum fertility. We have watched 
the interplay of priest, who was usually native, and monarch, 
who wn!. usually a conqueror. In these early civilizations, the 
development of a written tradition and it# esraj* from priestly 
coiureil, and the appearance of novel forces, at first apparently 
incidental and jweojwkry. which wu have ctUnd the free mcelii 
genoe and the free conscience of mankind. We have seen the 
rulers of the primitive civflteatidu# of the river valleys nidening 
their area and oxtending their sway, and «muhiiiu- J ,mly over 
the less fertile nren* of the earth «>- have seen mere* tribal 
Sf. vagary develop into a more and more united mid polnionllv 
competent nomadiEQi, 
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Steadily and divergently mankind pursued om or other of 
these two tines. For long Sges oil Lho civilizations grew and 
developed &Iyng monarchist lincH, upon lines of absolute moonreky P 
and in every monarchy and dyneaty no have watched* an if it. 



The story of the early oulihHtmg civilizations and their 
toniplea and courts and cities bulks- large in human history, 
but- it ia well to remember that the scene of that story wua never 
more than a very small pajrt of the land surf aw of the globe. 
Over Lho greater part of the earth until quite recently* untU 
the ket two thousand years* fcho hardier * Jess numerous tribal 
peopfea of forest and park kind and the nomadic peoples of the 
Treasoiiiil gra^iuhtLs main tuned mu 1 ijavebpod thair own v&ya 
o! life. 

The primitive civilizations wen? we nmy &ay, Vomnmmri^ 
of ohedienw": obedience to ^od-kinge or king* under gods 
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their cement: the nomadic tendency, on tlio other hand. has 
always been towards a different type of association which w<-* 
shall here c.ifl a “rn mninn itv L .f wUL" In 8 wondering, 
Gphl iriv; community the individual mui;t he at once self-reliant 
and disciplined. The chiefs of anch communities must be 
chiefs who are followed, not masters who compel. This com¬ 
munity of will is traceable throng Lout the entire history of 
mankind; everywhere we find the original disposition of nil 
the nomads alike, Nordic, Semitic, or Mongolian, was individually 
more trilling and more tract than that of the tattled folk. HiV 
Nordic peoples came into Italy and Greece under leader kingi; 
lkey did not bring any systematic tempb cnlla with them, 
they found Tijeh ttiings Ln the conquered lan ds tuff adapted uj- 
they adopted them. The Greeks and I Afina lapsed very easily 
again into republics, and so did the Aryans In India. Then' 
was a tradition of election also in lira early Frankish and Gorman 
kingdom i, though the decision was usually taken between one 
»r other members of a royal caste or family. The early Caliphs 
wen* elected, the judges of Israel and the"kings" of Curt base 
nod Tyro were elected, and so was the Great Khan of the Mongols 
until Kublni taeume a Chinese monanii. 

Equally const uul in the settEd l mds do we find the opfurdt- 
idea, the idea of a noa-eincUve divinity in kings and ol their 
natural and inherent right to rule. 

As Our history Las developed we haws noted the appearance 
of new and coin jdicating elements in the story of human societies; 
we hn vo seen that nomad turned go-between, Ike tradin', appear, 
and we have noted the growing importance of 3tupping in the 
World. It seems* as inevitable (dint voyaging should make men 
frtv in 1 heir minds as that settfeutent within a narrow horizon 
should make men timid and wrvito, . . , But, in epii* u f all 
ini'll complications, tho broad antagonism between the method 
uf obedience and the method ui will mns through history down 
Into our own Limes, To Ibis day their reconciliation ia in¬ 
complete. 

Gvili nation even to ita most servile forms baa always o5rrf.il 
much that is enormously attractive, convenient, and congenial 
to mankind; but something restless and untamed in our roue 
tow striven continually to convert civilization from its original 
reliance upon, unparticipattog obedience into a community oi 
participating wills. And to tin- lurking timnadism in cur 
blood, and particularly to the bluod uf meumrebs and ariatoo- 
racifci, which have ua doubt eontrihiUed in a large proportion 
to the begetting of later generation 4 , we must ascribe also that 
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inrawjiiit urgency towards a wider range that forces every 
Atatc to extend Sts boundaries if it and to spread its interests 

riiiv ends of the earth. Tho power of nomadic mittessnsse., 
that tends to brinLi all tho earth under one rule, seems to be 
identical with the spirit that makes most of ua chafe under direc¬ 
tion and restraint, and eesk to participate in whatever govern¬ 
ment we tolerate. 

And tins natural t this temperamental struggle of to an kin rl 
to reconcile civiSkatsoti with freedom ha& iMtru kept ttlivo age 
after flges by tho military and political im|K>Sence <1! every 
community of olMtdkitce J> that haa ever existed. Obedient, 
utioe men axe bmken to it, can be very easily captured and 
inuisferred; witness the passive role of Egypt, bk^apotonun, 
md India, the original and typical lauds of submission, the 
radles of civilization / 1 as they have passed from cue lordship 
to another. A sarvile civ ilka Lion m a standing invitation to 
predatory free men. 

But, on the other hand, a "community of will" Gficessitate& 
a fusion of intractable materials; it is a far harder community 
to bring about, unci still more difficult v* imdnL&ia. The Htory 
of Alexander tho (irciii displays tho community of will of the 
Macedookn captains gradually dissolving before his ckmutni 
that they should worship him. The incident of the murder uf 
Olilurc is quiic typical of the struggle between the free and the 
servile tradition that wont on whenever a new conqueror from 
the open hu^dn and the open air found himself installed in the 
palace ol an ancient monarchy. 

In the ease of Lho Roman Republic, history tells of the 
first big community of will in the world's history, the first free 
community much larger than a city, and ho tv it weakened 
with growth and spent itself upon success until at insi it gave 
:} to i monarchy of the undent type, and decayed swiftly into 
ona of the feeblest commniiities a! servitude that ever cu Elapsed 
before a handful of invaders. We have given some attention 
in th\b book to the factors in that decay, became they are of 
primary importance in human history , One of the must evident 
was the w+uit of any wide organization of education to buae 
the ordinary citizens' minik upon the idea of service ami obliga¬ 
tion to the republic, to keep tbom tri liing t that is; another wait 
rho absence of any medium of general information to keep 
their activities in harmony, to enable them to wtU as one body. 
Thy com in unity of will is limited in dze by the limitations f^t 
upon the p edibilities of a community of knowledge. The 
concenrxatiou of property in a few hands and the replacement of 
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foco workers toy atuvea- wet** mukrtfJ poflsblr; by the decay of 
public spirit mid the confu-MU of the public mtadUgexkco that 
resulted from tlierf limitations 

Then. mi>rp0Fvur, no efficient roli jcrioti-^ idea behind the 

Roman state* the dark Ctruscm liver-peering cult of Rome 
was an little adapted to the political need* of ri great community 
as the very similar Shamanism of the Moflgmft. It is in the 
fact that both Christianity and Idntn. in their distjnative way*, 
did fit bast promise to supply, for the Gref, time in human 
experience, this patent gap in the Homan republican \vstran as 
well its in the nomadic system* to give n cormnnn mo?aJ sdura- 
tinn for a rrin^ of people and u\ nuppFy them with ■ < common 
history of the past and a common ideo of a h uma n prirposo 
and destiny, that thair historical importance lies. 

Both Plato and ArLatoile, as wo have noted,, bad sot r% limit to 
the ideal community of a few thousand rif^ons, because they 
could not conceive how a larger multitude could bo hdd together 
by * common Idea They hud had no experience? of any noft 
of education beyond the tub-rial method® of Lheir time. Greek 
eduction wiv- almost purely ririi iK ■ - education; it emitd reach, 
therefore, only to u United aristocracy* Both the Christian 
( lunch and lnhu.ii demonstrated tho uiiFoimdn *■** of fcMs limita¬ 
tion. We nu\y think the}* did their task of education in their 
vast fluids tsf up port unity crudely nr badly, but the point of 
lute rest tti uf is that they did it at afl. Both atiM allied almost 
w«rldivide propagandas of idea and inspiration. Both relied 
raceftaafuily upon the power of the written word to link great 
multitudes of diverse men together in common enterprises. 

By the detenth century. - we have Been r the idea rf 
GhriaJxmdoui had l*on imposed upon nil the vast warring tnis- 
crdaziy of the fij inched ami pulverised Western empire, und 
upon Europe fur Inyoiid its limits, ms -s uniting und inspiring 
i.cii, I-, hud midis a ibtUtaw hut affect iv*> countmiiity of will 
over an u uprootdenied area and out of jiu unpreeedented niuHi- 
tsido of human lieing^. The Jews were already holding their 
community together by systematic editcatkm at bust as early as 
the beginning of the Ghnstiau era- Only one other thing at, 
alii ike the? hud ever happened to any great section of mankind 
before* and that ™ the idea nf n community of good behaviour 
that the /ifnrnfi hud h pinud throughout- China. 

Tte& Giiholic (Hum'll prodded wlaflt the Bom no Republic 
hail lacked,! & 0 b(c m of popular teaching, a number of uiiiver- 
mrfcx and method* of intellectual ImonnmmiminatiaiL By this 
*j. hievcmcnl it opened the way to tiin MW pednhihti.es of human 
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iiiivcmmeni that now IreewnB apparent in lid* Outline, jxjssi- 
biUtiss that ,.ro still being apprehended and worked our m the 
wor |d jn which we arc living- Hitherto ibo government of 
3 ic.t'» hail bwm either authoritative, under roo» mremreraea 
iuid mreSiaUehdW dumWnrftan of priest sad marraroh, or it 
hsd ln-t:a * democnniy, uneducated and uninformed, q^generwUiig 
ifi-itJi jinv ^oimdBTftble increase of sizo, Bonu k Athena 
into * mere rate by mob and politician. Bin by the thirteenth 
-■■[itorv the rirat intimation*) had already dawned of kg i-Li.al ‘,£ 

«. onmumt which is still miking it* way to reattotnm, tho 
modern ideal, the ideal of a World-Wide <d*wttoul §omnuMM. 

Ld which the ordinary man if nwtiwr the slave of an absoluto 
monarch nor of a detuagoguo*nile*l state, hot an informed, 
inspired, and consulted part of the community. It re upon 
Iba word tdocatkmal that stitS® must 1» laid, and upon tka 
idea that information must piweda consultation. 

It id in the pnictienl reilbrefcon of this ides, that edut-Hioi 
is h aolleetive fuuctiun and not a private affair, that one 
distinction of the "modern eta to” from any of its prscuftpni 
lies. The mod era citizen, men are coming to realize, tnu-’i he 
lulofmed first and then consulted. Before be can vote he most 
hoar tire evidence; before Ire ou decide he tmrei “ |JW - 1L 'f 
not by ratting up polling-booths, but by setting up schools and 
o;iddng literature and knowledge- tuiil news umvorsally «°a»°te, 
that the way is opened from wnritudn and confusion to that 
willingly co-operative state which i» the modem ideal. Votes 

re are worthless things. Men lu * d ™ b 5ifL I ^i S 

die lime of the Gracchi. Their veto* did pet help them. Until 
a rasn h» Cduophtol. a vote i» a uralcse md rUngcroua thing 
(ni him to pomes*. The ideal comm unity towards which we 
moires ih not n community of will simplyi if n 
kmulediiv and will, replacing a flMmHMltf 4trttl 

Educaiu.u a the adapter which will make the nomadic spurt 
of freedom ami reU-relimuw compatible with U» co-operatwire 
aud wcakh and security of civilisation* 

52 

Europe JBtyin# fo Think for Itself. 

But though it is certain that the Catholic Church, through 
its propagandas, its popular appeah. its rehoob and ,ll ? l ' r ^ YnL-^*" 
opened up the prospect of tbgjHnicrn adiigalicjiftL-atflte 
EraiipL*. ifli tto the Cathalra Umreh nr^ 

intended to do anything of tbo aort. It did not eenll out know* 
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ledge with its blessing: it 1st it loose inadvertently. It was 
not the R< pan He pnhlie irhow Ldt tfaa C hurch eateumed itself, 
but Lhe LLomou Emperor, Its conceptiou of ed licitt io n w aj 
las,rclcuH^noLflll iuTiluUOn i± : part wipat*. "yin rho <mt.jnj^ti,« 
'T , of jaiiuto, T«o of the greatest educator? of the Middle Ages 
were, indeed, not churviimeu <it nil, but iiioim rolls and states¬ 
men, Charlemagne and Alfred tin* Great of England, who m ml ». 
itM of the church organization. But it was the church t hat hud 
provided the organization. Church and monarch in thr-ir 
mutual grapple for (wer were IkjiIi calling to their aid tile 
thoughts of the common man In response to these canflhrtutg 
appeals appeared thr common man, fcbe unotlieiiil outside 
hide fiem tent trun, thinking for himself. 

Already in the thirteenth century we have seen Pope fire gory 
IX and the EtniieJYir Frederick H engaging in a violent public 
controversy, A heady then there waa a teinje that a new arbi¬ 
trator greater than pope or monarchy had come into the world, 
that there were renders and a public opinion The exodus of the 
.Ropes to Avignon, and thn divisions and disorderST oTELe papacy 
. >jdtlring, the fourteenth century/ iKiwirtEftifl ~T.hu 
^ icpoft-aiithpritv throughout^ tltifhpe enormously. 

At iiiwt the current criticism upon the church concerned 
only mom! and material things. The wealth and luxury of 
the higher clergy anti the heavy papal taxation were the duel 
grounds of complaint. And the earlier attempts to restore 
Christian aimphritv. the foundation of the Franciscans for 
example, were not movements of separation, but movements 
of revival Only later did a deeper and more destructive 
criticism develop, which attacked (lie central fact of <hc church's 
teaching and the justification of priestly importance, namelv, 
die sacrifice of the Mass. 

'A T e have sketched in bread outlines the carlv beginnings of 
Christianity, and we have shown how rapidly that difficult and 
mistvrc conception of the Kingdom of God, which was the 
Central idea of the teaching* of Jesus of Nazareth, was overlaid 
bv » revival of the ancient Hfurificial idea, a doctrine more 
difficult ludwd to grasp, but castor to reconcile with tha habits 
■ :• • dispositions and acquiescence.* J everyday life in the Near 
East. We have noted bow ft sort of Lbcocraeta Went on between 
Christianity and Judaism and the cull of the Serapmuu and 
Mithraipm and other competing cults, by which the Milhrakt 
.Sunday, the Jewish idea nf blood as n religious essential, the 
Alexandrian importance of the Mother ol God, thd shaven and 
fasting priest, sdf-toimsiitiiig aACetidsni, and many other mutters 
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o f belief and ritual and practice, becaxno grafted upon tho 
developing religion- i fiii&c adaptation^, no doubt, made the 
fn-sv teaching much more unclear amiable and accept able in 
Egypt and Syria and the like. They were tilings in the way of 
rjj might of the dork-white Mediterranean race; tltey were con¬ 
genial to that type. But. oa we have shown in our story <if 
’-hihumnmd, these acquisitions did not make Christianity more 
^uupUible to the Arab nomuda; to them these features made 
it d Lap wiling, And $0, too, tho robed and shaven monk and nun 
imd priest seem to have routed something like an iuslinctm 
IsofltiliLy in the Nordic barbarians of the North and West. Wo 
have noted tlie peculiar bias of the early Anglo-Saxons and 
Northmen against the monks imd utina. They Mem to have 
tell that the lives and habits of those devotees were queer and 
imnataraL 

Tho clash between wha! we may call the “dnrk^whlta^ 
[actore and the newer clement* in Vhrm bmity was no dunbi 
inieii&fied by Pope Gregory V IVt futpuKition of odito&ey upon 
the Catholic priesta in the eleventh century. The Kmi had 
known mligioiia ceUbutea* for thousands of years; in the West 
they were regarded with scepticism and suspicion. 

And now in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as the 
fay mind of the Nordic peoples began to acquire learning, to 
read and write and express itself, and as it. cam u into touch 
with the stimulating activities of the Arab mind, we Hud a 
much more formida ble criticism of 

jutcUftntiifll ttttMk up o n th e pqggt as priest, and nj*in thu 
ceremony of the itass as the centmTTact of the relJgtnus life, 
e*. cplcd with a demand lor & return to tho p e rso n a l teachings 
of Jchuk as recorded in die- Gospeh- 

VVe have already mentioned ike career of the Englishman 
W volige |c, 1 32^1584 ), a ud how lie translated the Bible infan 
kagHsk in order to set up a coimter-authority to that of thi 
E'ope. He denounced tho doctrines of the church about the 
Mass m disastrous error, and piutlculiriy the teaching Lfrit the 
consecrated bread eaten in that oarauoDy bcootncs in some 
magical way the actual body of Christ, Wc will not pureuo 
the question of tnmsuhrtamifttion. aa this process of the mystical 
change of the dements in the sacrament is called, into its bitrh 
cades. Thpf are wattere for thv theological specialist. But 
it will be obvious that any doctrine, suck as the Cotholk doc- 
trine, which makt^ the eansccratfnn of the dement# in the 
BiMiramenL a miraculous process [.wformed by the priest* and 
only to be performed by the primal, aud which makes th© s cjoku 
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msnt the central necessity of the rmligtoiw system, enhance 
\hr importance tif the priestly order eaommtt&Iy* 

On ihv other hand the vjrw, which was the typical 1 Pro 
tesutnt 11 view, that thl* Mcrnurat i* n mere eating of bread and 
drinking of wine aa & peraomil remembrance of Jus he of NaMreth* 
dr.-c-- away at liLt.L with .my particular need for a consecrated 
priest at alL 

Wyolifto himself dad not go to this extremity; he was el priest, 
uid he remained; » priest to the end of Ids life; trt held that God 
wn3 spiritually if not substantially present in the consecrated 
bread, hot his doctrine raided a question that cniricd men far 
beyond hi3 pittititmJk From the point of view of the historian, 
the struggle against Ro m& that Wyclufe opened k^me mry 
*[*«=.-lily at struggle of what one may call rational or Iftymnn's 
religion* making ita appeal to the live intelligence and the free 
cmticmucc in mankind, against authoritative, traditional, ee<e- 
mouhiJ. and priestly religion, The ultimate tendency of thin 
v mpLicalcd struggle was to strip Christianity hare as Islam 
of owy vestige of Ancient priestcraft, to revert to the Bibb 
documents ns authority! and to recover, if poesihie* the primor¬ 
dial teachings of Jeans, Most of its i sjsucs are at ill undivided 
among Ukrlsriniti* to this day. 

Wyriiffaa writings had nowhere nmr& infitiattop than in 
Bohemia* About 13B0• « learned Gwehp John Hidelivered a 
sen*!* of lecture in the University nf Praguer "Based upon t)u* 
doctrine of U«:- gruai Osiord teacher. Hues hac^mt- r*Jctar of 
the umvuftiity, ami itb teachings roused the church to excam- 
nmnieota him {J4l£k 

! ^Tbi* Tvnja at the time of thaL-fir ftat S diian; fast before the 
rtumci\ of Ctiastimce (1414-1418) gatESfod to disuse the 
sfuiidalnn^ disorder of the church. We have already told how 
the schism wm ended by thrt nicotian of >fnTtin V, Thu conned 
oupired to reunite Chmtnml^m completely. But the methods 
by which it Haight this rtiunkm jnr with nur mode™ eomdem^. 
WyullffcV hotif^ wefr cwmdeiTuml to l>e burnt., flnst wm 
tkcoyed Constance under promise uf a nfa conduct, and he 
njL.i then put upon hm trial fur hereby. Ho wjia i>it!<u'»d u* 
recant certain of his opinions. Hie mpileJ that he emrtd noL 
recant unlil be was convinced of his error. Hr was told that it 
was lib duty to rwnut if his superiors required it of him, whether 
lie was cnuvmcrd or not, He refined to accept this view. In 
spite of the emperor* safe MIuhtOT, he was tinmt alive (1415), 
a martyr not for Any i?pwiilc doctrine* but for the free intelligence 
4Lt*d free conscience of mankind. 
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It would Ihs impossible to put the issue between priest and 
nnti-pricat more clearly than it ww put st this trial of John 
or to demonstrate mote completely the evil spirit in 
priestcraft* A colleague of Buss, Jerome of Prague, was burnt 
in the following year. 

These outrages were followed by an insurrection of the 
Ruseites In Bohemia (Ul®>, the first of a series of religious wars 
that marked the brealring-up of Christendom. In I i£0 the 
p&pe, Martin V, issued a bull proclaiming n oruB&dfl ‘ for the 
destruction of the Wyoliifius, Hussites, ami all other heretics in 
Bohemia," and, attracted by this invitation, the unemployed 
soldiers of fortune and all the drifting blackguardism of Europe 
converged Upon that valiant country. They found in Bohemia, 
under its great tcedwr Ziska, mure hardship and h-*» loot than 
crusndurs wore disposed to face. The Hussite* wore conducting 
their affaire upon »’strums democratic fiitufe, and the whole 
country was aflame with enthusiasm. Tile crusaders beleaguered 
Pmgue but failed to take it, and they citperienced a of 

reverses that ended in their retreat From Bohemia. A second 
cruuadft (1421) was no more suoiPCCafuL Two other crusades 
(idled, Then, unhappily, the Hussilea fell into internal dis- 
-ensluna, Encouraged by this, a fifth crusade (1431) crossed the 
(nuttier under Frederick. Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The army of these crusaders, according to the lowest eel bastes, 
consisted of 90,000 infantry and 40.000 horsemen. Attacking 
Bohemia from the west, they first laid siege to the town of 
Inchov. but failing to capture the strongly fortified city,^ they 
< ti.irmed the little town of Most, find here, as well as tn the 
■iUTTO unding country, committed the most horrible atrocities on 
4 population n large part of which was entirely innocent of any 
theology whatever. 

Thu eruamkra. advancing by slow marches, penetrated 
farther into Bohemia, tiff they reached the neighbourhood of 
the town of Dorn n, slice (Tuuss). "It wn» *1 three o’clock on 
August Htb, 1431, that the crusaders, who were encamped in 
the plain between DomaxKcu and Horetrv Tyn. received the 
news that the Hussite?, under the leadership of Prokop tiro 
Great, were approaching- Though the Bohemians wen,* still 
four miles off, the rattle of their war-wagons oml the witig, 1 All 
v< warriors of God/ which their whole host- was diwiiinj, would 
already tie heard." The enthusiasm of the crutwdert evaporated 
with astounding rapidity, Liitzow 1 describes how the papal 
representative and the Duke of Saxony amended a convenient 

y 1 LCjtcoTr‘» Bohtmt*- 
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hill to inspect the battlefield. It they di^vured. not 

sjoteg to be el bai tkileJd. The German camp wrs in utter 
ecm fusion. Horsemen were a teaming off lei every direction, 
imd the clatter of empty wagons being driven off almost drowned 
the sound of that terrible singing. The crusaders were abut 
rlonirifi even their loot. Came a mes^iige from the Margrave of 
Brandenburg advising flight ; there was no bolding any of their 
troop#* They wore dangerous now only to their own side, and 
die papal re preventative spent on unpleasant night hiding from 
them in the forest. , . . So ended the Huhemimi crusade. 

In I4M4 civil war again broke out among the HUA?Ites r in 
which the extn iSdb and most valiant section was defeated, and 
in 1430 an agreement was patched up between the Council of 
Base! and the moderate Hussites, in which the Bohemian 
church was allowed to retain certain distinctions from the 
general Catholic practice, which hold good until the German 
^formation in the sixteenth century. 

| 3 

77ie QtcoI Plague and the Daum cf C&mmnniirm. 

The split among the Hussites was largely due to the drift 
of the extrsmer section towards a primitive communism, which 
iilarmed the wealthier fmd more influential C*ech nolilemon. 
Similar tendencies had already appeared among the English 
WyelifHtea- They seem to follow naturally enough upon the 
doctrines of equal human brr^berhdod that cm e rgo w herteveT 
there lb an attempt to reach back to the fundamentals of 
Christianity. 

The tkvdopttltot of mch ideas had \m-ii gn-aily stimulated 
by & stupendous mirfortanv lhat had swept the world mu l laid 
bare tlie foimdntionj? of society, a pestilmu-v of unheard-of 
virulence. It was called the Bloch Dcuili, and it came nearer 
to the extfrpatkm of mankind than any oilier evil has ever done. 
It wtu= fur mate deadly I him tin? plague of Perides. Or the plague 
of JLamift Aurelius, nr the ptuple waves of thv time of Justinian 
md Gregory iht? Greas that paved the wav for the homhiiTd# 
hi Italy. It riro*c in South Russia or Central Asia, raid came 
by way of the Crimea and n Genoese aliip to Genoa amI Wf^teer. 
Europe, It j^cd by Armenia to Anta Minor. Egypt, and 
North Africa II reached England in I34S. Twodhirda of ibe 
students at Oxford died, wt are told; it estimated that l> 4wvm 
& quarter and a half of the whole population of England pencil til 
■t this time. Throughout all Europe there waa an gn:at a 
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morulitj'. Hecker esti mulct? the- total twenty-five fnillinfl 
Jt;ad. It spread eastward to China, where, the Chines n^nudif 
thirteen million people perished. Hr. C + O* S^dly brass 
^■tys that thin plague reached Chirm thirty or forty years after 
itj first appearance in Europe. I bn Batufca, the Arab traveller, 
who was hi Chirm from 1342 to I34fl # first met with it on hra 
odom to Damascus. The Black Death is the human form of 
a disease endemic; among the jerboas and other small rodents 
in the district* round the head of the Caspian Sea. Ib China 
the social disotgariizutioii led to a neglect d the river embank* 
■rnemte, and as a consequence great floods devastated the crowded 
agricultural kinds. 

Never was there so dear a warning to mankind to ttek 
knowledge and cease from bickering, to unite against the dark 
powers of nature, All the msssaert^ of Htilagu and hruurhme 
'■u-m nothing to line, “ILh ravages, 1 ' mys J. It, 
v ^ fiercest In the greater towns, where filthy j_ud imdroined 
-r rest#: afforded & constant haunt to leprosy and fever. In the 
burial- ground which the piety of Sir Waller Manny purchased 
for the citizens of London, a spot whose site was afterwards 
marked by the Charter House, more than fifty thousand corpses 
are id to have been interred. Thousands ol people perished 
at Norwich, while in Bristol the living were hardly able to bury 
the dead. 

“But the Black Death fell on the villagra almost :m fiercely 
rL- tin the towns. More than one-half of thr priests of York¬ 
shire are known tep have perished; in the diocese of Norwich two- 
ihiriJs of the parishes changed their incumbents* The whole 
urbanization of hrij-utir was thrown out of gear. The scarcity of 
hands made it difficult For the minor tenants to perform the 
services due for their lands. and Only a temporary abandonment 
of half the rent by the landowners induced the farmers to refrain 
from the abandonment of their farms. For a time cultivation 
became impossible, ‘The sheep md cattle strayed through 
the fields and com,* says a can temporary, "and there were none 
left who could drive them/ 11 

H was from the^r distresses that the peasant want of the 
fourteenth century sprung. There wna a great shortage of 
labour ami a great adinrtjigu of goods, and the rich abbots and 
niritttik: valor* who owned bc* much of the lami, end the 
noble* and rich raerctuuilti, wore too ignorant of economic laws 
to understand that they must not pres^s upon the toilers in this 
tunc of general distress. They saw their property deteriorating, 
their lands going out of cultivation, and they made violent 
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statutes to compel in ms to work n il Lout, imy rise in wagej, and 
to prevent their straying in search of better employ meut- 
X&tundly enough this provoked “a new revolt against flu- 
whole fastens of social inequality which had till then passed 
lire pic* i rimed no the divine order of the world. Thu cry of thn 
poor found n terrible utterance in din words of ‘ft mud priest of 
Kent/ .c the courtly Froiwart. cu'h him, who for twenty it*.-; 
(igdu-ISSl) foil ini audience for hU ntimumir, in defiance of 
interdict and imprisonment, in tile stout yeomen who gathered 
hi Uin Kentish churchyard*. ‘Mad,’ us the hind owner* coiled 
Jpim. it iVM in Lhb preaching of John Bull that England first 
jftiigtened to a declaration of natural equality and the rights oI 
* piiitit. 'fiond p-r.plo, cried the preacher, ‘things sill never g<> 
(Well in England sy long us gooib lie not in common, and so 
long os there he villeins and gentlemen, liy what right are 
tlu.*y u liLitn we cull lords greater folk than we 1 tin what grounds 
hwra they deserved it 1 Why do they hold us in wrfagcl If 
we nil cam* of !ba earn* father and infii licr, of Adam and live, 
how can they say or prove tlml they urn bettor than we, if it 
be not. that they make ua gain for litem by our toil what they 
spend in their pride S They are clothed in velvet anil ’warm 
in their tuts and their ermine's, while we are covered with rags. 
They have wine and spices anti fair bread; and we oat-eakt 
and straw, and water to diink. They have leisure and Quo 
houses; wo hare pain and labour, the nun and the wind in the 
Ltsitk. And yet it i* of Us and of our mil that these men hold 
their Mate.* A spirit fatal Hi tlie whole sy-tem of the Middle 
Agc -1 breathfrd in the popular rhyme which condensed the 
Icvi-lUng doe trine or John Bull; 'When Adam delved and Ew 
ejiaii. who was then the gentleman 

Wat Tvler. !ho leader of the English itiflurgenfo. was assort- 
flinaied by the Mayor ui I^nduii, in the presence of the voting 
King Richard li (1381), and his movement collapsed. 

The communist aide of the Hussite movement w* s a part <if 
the m«» system of disturbance. A little earlier than the 
English out break had occurred the- French “Jacquerie' 1 (1358), 
In which tins French peasants foul risen, burnt chateaux, and 
devastated the countryside. A century later the imme urgency 
wew to sweep Germany into a none* d bloody Peasant Wars. 
These began late in the fifteenth century, Economic and 
religion* disturbance mingled in the cass of Germany even more 
plainly than in Engl mid. 

i>fjne conspicriimie phnae of these German Irouldeo wm Ibo 
^jJai uihaptist outbrea k. ‘J.Tits sect of the AwdafthU 6jtpetie& iji 
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Wittenberg hi 1521 under three '‘prophets/* an-d broke out into 
inrorrcctifm in tft2£ Between 1332 imd 1CS5 th® insurgents 
held the Uvton i>f Mff rater in Westphalia, tad did their utmost to 
realize their idua^ of n religious communism. 

Thay were bc&iegrd by lho Bishop of 
Munster, mid tinder the distresses of the 
rivgc a sort of insanity mn rife in tie luwn; 

Oiumllwillflm is said to have occurred, and 
ft certain John of Leyden ucked power, 
proclaimed JiLmaelf the tuficvmor of King 
David p arid folio wed that monarch^ evil 
example by practising polygamy. After the 
Hiirrendfr of the city the victorious bishop 
had T.hi- Anabaptist k-adere tortured very 
horribly muJ ex-Hired in the market-place, 
their mutilated bodtei hefng hung in cages 
tn ii\ a church tower to witness to nil the 
world that decency and order were now 
stored in MUnater. . , „ 

These upheavals of the common labouring 
men of Llio Western Eufopwm countries in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
run re serious and sustained than anything 
t ,nt b«d ever happened in hbtory before- 
He nrarest previous Uppronoh to f hum were 
Main tiomtuuaiBTic Huhanmiari&n movo- 
'^ita in Persia. Tliure WQ& it peasant revolt 
hi Normandy ahum a.e«. UMX), and there 
y urc revolts of peasant* (Bn^mke) in the 

hi ter Homan Empire, hut die*# were not 
nearly eo formidable, They &hw a new 
spirit growing in human affair, a spirit 
idtogtetber different from the unquestioning 
apathy of the eerfo and peasants in the 
origins f re|d<>ne of civilization or from the 
Anarchist bopeleosiiufes of the serf and slave 
Indio nr of the Roman capitalists. 

All thRse early IiiFiirrections of the 
workers that rae have mentioned were 
suppresaad with much cruelty, but tlm movement itself was 
never completely ntamj^d out. From that lime to this there 
has boen a spirit of revolt in the lowur levels of the pyramid 
eifrUtaaticm. There have* been phases r>.f instfiTeotlou, 
of repreBaton, phases of compromise and comparative 
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pacification; but from that Unit until tliia, the rtiuggk 
but n*m:r wholly wased, Wr «k&ll aev it Oaring out during 
the French Revolution At thw end of Ithe eighteenth century, 
insurgent again in the middle mid at i h& opening o t the 
Jii-t quarter of the uincUvittli century, and achieving vast 
jmsportionK lej th+3 world of to-day. The socialist movement 
of I lie nineteenth century' was only one version of shut con- 
i inning revolt, 

Li] many countries, in France and Germany and Russia, for 
c-xample, s h- labour movement has iiaMimed i«t tiint- an tutitud'- 
hostdk to Christianity, but thfiw can be little doubt that fchn 
steady and , oil I hr whole, growing pressure of tbo common mu?, 
in the West against it life of toil and subservience L» doady 
aeflocktrd with Christian teaching. The church and the Christ Ian 
missionary may not have intended to spread equalltarian 
dorr.rintiS, loir behind the church wels tfac unquiuiehaljle per- 
iwn aiity of Jesus of Nazareth. and even in a pi to of himself iho 
Chris tion preacher brought the seeds of freedom find responsi¬ 
bility with him, and sooner or later they shot up where he had 
been. 

Xbifi r'tand) and growing upheaval of 1 ’Labour/* its develop- 
mem of a ixui^:i«>ajmi^ of h&elf ^ w ok-.- and of n detudit* 
claim Ufw?n the world m large, quite as much *. ■ r]i pj- presence 
of edufKils and umversitte*. quit'- as iiuidi os fthirmliiub printed 
boots and a developing and aij^mdlng process of Mucntifir 
research, mark off our present tyjx* of civilization, the “modem 
elvilimion/ 1 from any pre-exist mg state of huimm society t and 
mark it, for all its incidental successes, os a thing unfinished and 
transitory. It is an embryo or it is something doomed to die 
It may be able to solve ffm atopic* problem of co-ordinated 
toil and happiness, and so adjust iuelf to tbe needs of the human 
soul, or it tnny (ail mid end in a catastrophe as the Roman 
tfystera did. It may be the ojiening ph&s# of some more balanced 
and satisfying order of society P or it mav k a ey^urn destined 
lo dkrupiion and rcpliuwimuif by some differently conceived 
method of hum ;lij astturijition. 

Like its predecessor, our present. civilisation may \w no 
moot than ono of those crops farmers sov. to improve their land 
by fite fixation of nilrtigen from the rur; it may have grown 
only that, aocunidating certain traditions, it may he ploughed 
into the anil again for better tilings to fellow. Simb question* 
a* these an? the practical reatitk* of history, end in all that 
follows we shall fmd them Incoming dearer and tnort import-ant, 
until in our laid chapter we shall end, *& all our dnyx and veafi 
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emi f with it rscapitulittiotl of our hopes and fears—and a note 
of uiterrogatiouH 


14 

H&w Paper Liberated the Human Mind. 

Tjif development of free discussion in Europe during this 
age of fermentation was enormously stimulated by the appear¬ 
ance of printeKjJmobs, It was the introduction of paper from 
thv East that made practicable the long latent method af 
printing. It Is still difficult to assign the honour of priority 
in the use uf the simple expedient af printing for multiplying 
books. It b ft trivial queatrun that has been preposterously 
debated* Apparently the glory, such as it h, belongs to Holland, 
In Haarlem, one Coster was printing from movable type sunie- 
^heu before 144C, Gutenberg wu printing at Maine about the 
<mio time. There were printers in I Laly by 14*53. and Caxt-ou 
set up his prr-iLSi in Westminister in 3477. The drat boot printed 
in Hungary is dated 1473, Hut long before this time there had 
been a partial use of printing. Manuscripts as early as the 
twelfth rautmy displayed initial letters that may have been 
printed from wooden stamps. 

Far more important L? the question of the manufacture of 
pspair. It kt (parody too much to say that paper inside tike 
■rival of Europe possible. Paper originated in China, where 
its use probably goes back to iho second century n.c. In 7*1 
iht Chinese made an attack upm the Arab Mo&kins in Samar¬ 
kand; they were repulsed, and among the prisoners tabcu from 
'hem were some £ killed paper - makers, from whom the art was 
kwafc Arabic paper manuscripts, from the ninth century 
’■ 11 wardj still exist. The manufacture entered Christendom either 
through Greece or by the capture of Moorish pnper^tulls during 
Uw Christ igu reconqnest of Spain* But under the Christian 
Spanish the product de tenor ra*,-d sadly. Qqod paper wjis not 
iimdt? in Chririimi Eurpjie on til near the end of lilt- thirte until 
emtnry ¥ mid then it ww Italy which led the world. Only by 
the fottftMfiib century did the tuiunifneture reach Germany, and 
hut until die end uf that century wua it abundant .ii?d cheap 
Qtidiigh for tbs printing of books to be a pracLicabk- business 
proposition. Thereupon printing followed initially end node** 
warily, and the intellectual life of the world entered upon a new 
&nd far more vigorous phase. It ceased to be a. little trickle 
sronj mind to mind s it became a broad hood* m which thousands 
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and, presently, genres iuni hundredti of thousands of mind* 
panic1 jutted, 

Oue immediate result of this achievement of printing wjw 
the appearance uf an abundance of Bibles in the wnrlib Ariu'|.. r 
wus ft cheapening uf aihoohbooks. The know ledge of reading 
spread suiflly. There uae not. only a proat iEieroa&e of books 
in the world, but the books that were now made were plainer 
to mid and so easier to understand* Instead of roiling at a 
crabbed ten and then thmkriig owr hs ^igmliemice, readers 
now eotilJ think iiiiimj^flcd os r hoy read. With this iinerra*e 
in the facility of reading, the reading public grew r fhe boot 
ceutd U.y be a highly dtx-orared toy or ft fiekoluF& mystery 
Pwpto began to write hooka to be read h? well m looked at by 
ordinary people. 

WILL the lo-urtoontli century Oil- real hfctory of ike Eumj^an 
(jlitpr&tiinsm begins. \Yc find u rapid repliieemexit uf loo?J dialects 
iby rrrendiLrd Italian, sm&d&td English, standard French, st &n- 
fdard Spanish, and, later, standard German, These Jiinguftgce 
bocume literary knjpwgvjs in (heir wvenil oountrieaa they wore 
tried over, pdithed by u^e. and made etSOQt tuiii vigorous- They 
littamr at- but us capable oE the burden of philosophical dis- 
csia*km me Greek or Latin. 


16 

ProttttiMim 0/ Ihe Prince and Protestantism: of the Ptopk. 

Here we devote a section to certain i tciueiifarv 11 torn cuts 
about the move men t in menk religious idea a during" LkaUftcentb 
and sixteenth centuries. They lire a Decenary nitroducticm to 
the poiin. tit history of the sevcnltf-mh and eighteenth centuries 
that ftiJjhwi* 

Wo hitvu to diBtftgilfib dearly between two entirety different 
sptomft of opposition to the Cmtholm Church. They mict- 
miugb-d very eanflifticgly* Tlisr church wfte [eying its hold ujiop 
the consciences of prince® and rkb and mlde people; it ulao 
loaing tLit- faith and confidence cl cunmiun |n«ujili!. I ke dfaol 
of its decline of aptrUtud power iifuin the former ftbias wa*j to 
make thorn recent it^ interfenmee, its moral reatriotiociB, iu 
okims to overJorduhip, ka ekim to tot and to diMolve aJJi.-gri- 
ancea. Tkuy reused to rtaj[*evt its power and its property. 
This i ro-ti b rirrlinmtion of pnnee? and rulers woe going on through - 
out the Diddle Agia. but it was only when in the sixteenth 
century the church began to side Oftenjy with its old antagonist 
the £niperar r wtum it offered him iU support and accepted hid 
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help in its ommpftjgn against heresy, that princes began to 
Lfiink seriously of breaking away from the Homan comm union 
and editing tip fragments of n church. And they would never 
!mvs done su if they hiid not perceived that Lhe hold of LLbe 
church upon the mussea of mankind had rduxed. 

The revolt of the prince* was ewnlEallj an irreligious revolt 
against th* world-fit b of iho oburch. The Emperor Frederick 
II, with lm c pi siIts to hh fellow-princes, was its forerunner, 
Tltt^ revolt of iht people ugajpsu tlia diureJi. on tits other hand, 
was as essanUuUy religioHA* They objected not to the church a 
(Kivver but to its weakness, TJtey wanted a deeply 

fra r I res church to help them n.d oigam/.- ihum igaiiut 
tiis wiukfidn!:^ of powerfi.il men. Their movement** against 
the church, within it and without, were movement? not for 
retoaw from a religious control but for a fuller and mo it? abun¬ 
dant rdigkrus control. They did not want h$s religion# control 
Irtrt more—-but they wanted to be assured that it was religious . 
They objected to the Pope not because ho wm rhe religious hand 
of the world but beetosc ho was tint: because he was n wealthy 
earthly prince when he ought to have been their ft pi ritual bader. 

The contest in Enrnjic from the fourteenth century onward, 
therefore p wu a thm*-cornered content. The princes wanted 
to Use the popular tomes ogaiimt thu Tope, but nnt to lot those 
femes grow too powerful for Llmir own power ami glory, Fur n 
Jong lime the church went from ponce to prince for an ollv 
Without reaiMng that the lost idly it needed to recover was 
j^pular veneration. 

Because of this triple aspect of the mental and moral con- 
tlicts That were going on in the fourteenth and dftetmth ami 
Lsternth centuries, the serjea of ensuing changes, those changes 
that arc known collectively in history as the Rofnrnmticm p took 
on a thmlold. aspect. Then? wu* the Refommtiun according 
h> the princes, who want'd to atop the sl-w of money to Itouu*. 
and to seize the moral uitii-jrkv, the edticjitiomil power, mu! 
the material poaaessiem of the dhorch within tiirir dominion*- 
Ihere Vi a-- the Rofurm/iLion according to the people. who sought 
+,J make CiirifltifLnity s power against liiirighfconniiefis; and 
particularly against the unrighteousness of the rich and powerful. 
And tmnlly there was the Reformation within the church «. f 
which St. Krunoi? of Assisi wiuj the piwuoJnr, which sough; to 
MiSfcor® the goodness of the church and a tkroagh its goodness, 

te^tore it? powisr* 

Tile Kelartuaf iotl according to tile princes took the fo» of 
a replacement of thu Pu|jc by the pitmv kts the head of the 
S* 


Tin 
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religion uud the oor.tmllvr of t he eonflciefiee* of his people. The 
prinecti had no idea and nu intention of lotting free- the judg- 
mente oi their subjects* more particularly with the object- 
h ^?nni= of the Hussites and the Anab&po^ts before their eyes 
they sought to establish ratiOCflil churches dependent upon 
the tlinmn. A* England* Gotland, Sweden„ Norway, Deramati, 
North Germany, and Bohemia broke away from the Homan 
comm union, thu priucftH and other ministers showed the utmost 
solicitude to keep the movement well under control. 3 mi m 
much reformation m would sever the link with Romp the;, 
permitted; anything beyond that, any dangerous break to wan Is 
the primitive teachings of Jesus at the crude direct interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible, they msisfeei The Established Church of 
England is one of the most typical and successful of the resultiii^r 
compromises. It ia mill &aora menial and sacerdotal; bur its 
orgammiian centre* in the Court and the Lord Chancellor: 
tmd though gubvetsm views may, and do. break out in the low-r 
ami Ie=s3 prosperous rinks of it* priesthood* it is impossible- fur 
them to struggle up to any position of influence mtd authority 
The Reformnl i^ ri according to the common man was very 
different In spirit from the princely Reformation* We hHTO 
already told something of the popular attempts at Reform a lion 
In Bohemia and Germany. The wide spiritual upheavals of 
the time were at once more honest, more confused„ more enduring, 
and less immediately truceessfiij than thr reft mOB of the princes. 
Very few religious-spirits men had the during to break away 
nr the effrontery to confers that they had broken away from rail 
authoritative teaching, and that t hoy were now reiving entirely 
upon their own minds and commences. That required a very 
high intellectual courage. The gnu-re! drift of the common 
man in this period in Europe wa^ to set up his new iirqubilinu. 
the Tilde. a coimtar-authority to the church, Thhi wo-- 
parLicidarhr the case wiUi the great leader of German Prates 
rent ism, M&rtin Luther (NH3-1546). All over Germany, a ml, 
indeed, all over Western Europe, then? were now men spelling 
over the blaek-letter pages of the uewly-tmnsUted and printed 
Bible, over the Book of Leviticus and the Song of Soioniun and 
the Rrvekrion of St John the Divine—strange tend perplesircg 
books—-quite as much ilb over the simple and inspiring record 
uf Jvmr ill the Gospels. Naturally, they produced Strang 
views mid grotesque uite^reutton^ It is surprising that they 
were- not stranger and groLe&qunr, But the human reason 
an nhstinate tiiicg, nml will criticize and ddeut in apite of i\= 
own rv^nlutions. flic bulk of these now Bible student? took 
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wEutt> their consciences approved from tiie Bible and ignored iter 
riddka and contrmiicfchmi. 

All over Europe* wherever the new Protestant churches of 
(Jue princes were set up, & living and very active residuum of 
Protestants remained who declined to Ji*ve their religion made 
over for them m tins fmiHofi. Tbe» were the Nnnecnifprmkt^. 
a medley of sects, having nothing in comniuu but their resistance 
to authoritative religion, whether of Lie Pope or the State, 
in Germ any Nonconformity wo® for the moat part stamped 
out by the princes: m Great Britain it remained iiowerfu] and 
v&rioue, 11 sich of the <litlerences m the behaviour of the German 
and British peoples seems to be true cable to the relative stip- 
pressqptfl ol the free judgment in Germany. 

Most* but not all, of the&e Nonoonfonnist® held to- the Bible 

a divinely inspired and authoritative guide. Tiiia was a 
strategic rather than an abiding portion, and the modem drift 
of Nonronforniity ha* been onward away front Uil* original 
BiMiuktry towards a mitigated and sentimentalized recognition 
of the buns teaching* ul JoriUJ ol Nay.jmu.h Beyond the range 
of Nonconformity beyond the range of profesid Christianity 
it :Ul t there is also now a great and grooving of equalitarian 
belief and altruistic impulse in the modern civilizations* which 
r - -Tiujily owes, as we have already asserted* its spirit to Christi¬ 
anity. 

Lei ii3 say w word now of the third phase of the Reformation 
ptoote&s* the Reformation within tins church. This was already 
beginning in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with the 
Lpjieanmce of the Blade am] Grey Friars {chap, xxxi, § 14), 
In the sixteenth century „ and when it whs most needed, came 
a fresh impetus of the same kind. This was the foundation 
of the Society of Jeans by Inigo Lopez do Rocalda, better known 
to the world L.f to-day r.s Saint I gnaiim of Luytjbi. 

IguaLiu* Iregiui his career os a very tough and Ludl&nt young 
Spaniard. He was clover and dexterous and inspired by a 
pardon for pluck, hardihood* aud rather showy cioiy. Hi* 
love affairs were free and picturesque. In 15-L tlm French took 
(he town of Fanypdutm, in Spain, fmm the Emperor Charles V, 
and Ignatius wot one nf the defenders. Ilk leg* wens amadied 
by h cannnu-bali, and he wru- taken pri&cnvr, One leg wm 
badly &afe and had to broken again, and l lies® painful and 
complex operations nearly cost him his life. He received the 
lost ^eminent*, hi the night, thereafter, he began to mead, 
and presently be was convalescent and facing tha prospect of 
■ life in which he would perhaps always be a cripple. His 
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tbougbli* lumnd to the nrhcntaro nf religion, Somctimei-- hi 1 
W'iiiJil think of h. certain htdy. on. I bow, in *pite of Itlfi 

broken. suite, lit* might y et win tier admiration by tome mutin g 
lined; and Mumi'lixu'rh he would think <if bring in some t>]ieci . : 
iiiitJ persona] way tliu Knight uf Ckrirt. In the midat of then;* 
etnrfusuMii . one night a> |u> Jay awake., be telln ms, a new gro t 
lady claimed Ids ul minion; he bud a vision of (be Bit f-st.nl Virgin 
limy cony mg the Infant Christ in her anna, "InunwlUHy 
a loathing w-jzod him for tbo former deeds of hi* life. lli 
resolved to give op ail fun ter though la of earthly women, anil 
1.0 Imd a Jib? of nhjoints chastity and devotion to the Mother of 
God. He projected great pilgrimages, and a monastic life. 

His filial Lm lflOti of U king hh vows marks him the country 
mui t-f Don ijnixoto He lind regained hi* ^treiiglh nod be 
waa riding out into Llu> world rather aimlessly, m pons 
soldier of fortune with littlu luit hie .irma and 1 Ju- mule on 
which Jig rode, when ho full into company with u JUonr. Tiny 
went on iirgotlnir and talked, and presently disputed about 
religion. The Moor wn» tbo belt cr-cdi meted nmn ; he had Hu 
licit nf the argumsm, he said offensive tiling* about the Virgin 
Muiy that worn flilBcnit to answer, and he patted trium] sliant.lv 
from JgnutiuH. Thu young Knight of Our Lndv was boiling 
with shame and indignation. lie hnitoted whether fio should 
go after the Moor and lull him nr pursue the pilgrimage he- had 
m mind. At a fork in the road he left things re Ins mule, which 
spared the Jluor. 

Hu calm* to tin- I teusdicliiu) Abbey of Mon I m- mil near 
llannssn. and here lie imitated that peerless hero of the mudimral 
romance, Arcadia do Gaul, and kept an all-night vigil before 
the Altar of the Blessed Virgin. He presented his rntlle to Liu 
abbey, he gave hi worldly clot hr* to a beggar, he kid bis awofd 
ami dagger ujam Oh.- altar, and clothf .J hiiueeif in a rough sat k- 
rlutii garun-m -mri hem pun thoee He then took himself Lu a 
neighbouring liuafiiw and gave himself up to scourging and 
MWtWi«afc Fur a whole week lie fnatod absolutely. Thence 
he want nn a pilgrimage tu Lbt- Holy I-j hwtI 

Fur aoiiie years he wandered, eon -mat'd with the ides. of 
founding a new order of religious faugbihood. bat not knowing 
rhiariy bow to act ahemf tills enterprise. He bmniti tutau ami 
mniy aware- of Ills own illiteracy, and the inquisition, which wil« 
beginning i r| lake ms interest in ills proceedings forbade him 

<i attempt u> teircb otbera until 1» bad spent at tomt four rears 
in study So inurli cruelty and tut ul wanes is laid at tins' door 
•f the Inquisition Umi it ir pleasant lo r-ord that in jt-- handling 
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of fhi b heady, imaginative young c mifnipng fc it showed it£?H 
both sympathetic and s-ano* It rceognbuHJ his vigour mnd 
po^ibla imw; if siw the dangers of hi* ignorance. H* studied 

SiiJjintJUira and Poris, among other piocea. He was ordained 
» nrlrtil hi Jn'IS, and a year later his long-dreamt-of Order was 
fount tad undei i.hy title of "Society’ of Jr* is*;" like the 

Sl [ration Army cif modern England, it made the most direct 
attempt to bring the gentrotw tradition of miliUiy (irgnnkatinn 
and difidpliiM tu the service* ul nijigion. 

this Ignatius of Loyola who fmmdad the Onkr of Jeftiutt 
wm ft tn&n of fortyniflveii; lie 
was a very eiiiferent man. 
much wiser anil steadier, than 
tbtf rather absurd young mini 
w ho had aped Aniadb de Gaul 
nrul kept vigil m the Abbey of 
MiitirtHA; and the mimkmnry 
and educational nrganUatinn 
bt- now created nncj placed. at 
the disposal of the Pope w&s 
one of Lhe moat powerful 
m-itnimema the thumb had 
ever handled. 

Tbftep men gave themselves 
r'redy and wholly to be used 
by the rhumb. It was the 
Gfttar of the Jeduiti which 
oftiriftd Chrfatbmity to China again alter the downfall of the Ming 
Jynu^ty, and Jesuits wen* tile rihtaf Christian nib-idimaesj In 
India and North America. To th'.ir civilizing work among the 
Indians in South America we shall pr&^mly rdliute. Rut 
their main achievemont lay m tailing the standard of Catholic 
iHiucatiom Ttmir school heesme and runuunfwl [or a lung time 
die beet schools in Christendom. Says Lord Vcrulam (Sir 
1= mcis Bacon); "A* for the pedagogic part . . . conduit the 
tHiiool* of ibis Jesnifcs, for nothing bettor lias heun put in prate- 
tifo. p " They wi-std the level of mtolJigenon, they quickensd 
tho crHiL^iriiLi- of nil Catholic Enno]tr, tlu v Btimulnud Protest tint 
Europe to eomfH’fcitivo educational «fibrts. 

S L ,mu day it may la* we dud I tee ft new Order of Jesuit's, 
vowed not to tlie ea-rvict o! tile Pojie, but to tin* service of 

nijuikjjjtd. 

And concurrently With tliia great wave ul educational eilort, 
the tone and quality of the ohuroh was ilLso greatly improved 
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bv the clarification of doctrine :ujii the reforms in organization 
nnd discipline that were made by tin Co until of Trent. This 
council mat intwniitteittlr either at Trent or Bologna lnutweed 
the rears 1545 tmtl 1553. "and its work was si least as important 
fer the energy of the Jesuits in arresting the crimes and blunders 
that were causing state alter state to fail away from the Roman 
com mu t lion. Tim change wrought by the information within 
the Church of Home was as great as the (lhanjre wrought in tin* 
Protestant, churches that detached theBMolves from tin* DJOUht 
IkmIv. There arc henceforth no more njam neaiidnla «r sshisoifi 
to record. But., if anything, there lias beta an intcuarGcatkn 
of doctrinal narrowness, and ssuuh Iflt«e* of imaginative rigour 
us uro represented by Gregory the Groat, or by the group of 
| l op*d associated wilii Gregory VII and Urban fT, or by the 
group that began with Innocent HI, no longer enliven the sober 
anti pednhbo narrative. The oburnh m: tiled down to what 
it fe to-day, u religious organisation apart from statecraft, ft 
religious body among religious bodies. The sceptre bad tfe- 
pBted from Home 

$* 

The Rmwaktninij af Science, 

Tl)” reader must not suppose that tli" defferoctlve criticism 
of the Catholic Chureh and of Catholic Christianity, and tin> 
printing anti study ol U» Bible, were the. only or even the most 
important of the* intellectual activities of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. That was merely the popular and most 
conspicuous aspect of tJio intelicotnal revival of t^c time. 
Behind this conspicuous and popular awakening to thought and 
discussion, other loss immediately striking but ultimately more 
important mental development* were in progress. Of the 
trend of tber* developments we must now give some brief 
indications. They had Iwjgun long before book? were printed, 
but it was printing that rolvased them from obscurity. 

Wt* have already told some thing of the first, appearance of 
the free intfelligoQoo. the spirit of inquiry and plain statement, 
in human affaire, (hie name; is control in the record of that 
iir-il attempt at systematic knowledge, the name of Aristotle. 
We have noted, uiso, the brief phase of scjeatiBa work nt Ate** 
andria. From that time onward the complicated wonomie and 
political and religions conflicts of Europe and Western Asia 
impeded further in tel tactual progress. These regions, m wo 
hi>itr seen, fell for Tong agi^ under llie awav of the Oriental type 
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of monarchy asid vt Oriental religious traditions. Roma tried 
Ainl .LbatuSrpod a akve-eyatem of industry* The first pH 
capitalistic system developed, and fell into chaos through d* 
owjj inherent weaknesses Europe relapsed into universal m- 
imuxiLy* The Semite rom against the Arykti t and repbiced 
Hellenic civilization throughout Webern Ask and Egypt by 
an Arabic- culture. AD Western Asia and hid! of Europe fell 
uuiifir Mongolian rule. It is only in the tw elfth ami thirteenth 
Centuries Unit we find the Aryan mteliigerire* struggling through 
again to clear expression. ^ t t 

Wc thm find in die growing universities of PwtB. On&m, 
-ind Bukina an Increasing amount of philosophical discussion 
going oiu in form it La chiefly a discussion of logical questions 
As the brii-iis, of this discussion wc And part of the teachings of 
Aristotle, not the Whole mass of writings he left behind him, 
hut Ids logic only- Later on his work hc&mo better known 
through the Latin traiialntioue ol the Am hie edition annotated 
by Averroca Lseept for iKiiidjitiMUJ of Aristutlo, and 

they were abominably bad itaiiidnuonB, wry little of the Greek, 
philosophical litcratum was read in Western Europe until the 
fifteenth century. 

The creative Pluto—as diriinfmMiod front the scientific 
Aristotle— was alim^t unknown. Europe bad the Greek oriti- 
riam without thu Greek impulse. Some nco-Fl ft too 10 writers 
■*arc- known, but ueo-Ptatoniam bud much i he same rotation to 
ILnto that Christian Science has to orthodox Christianity* 

It lias been the practice of rooent writers n- di?cry tin? phdo- 
bouhical discussion of the medieval "''dckooluieii t*; a tout 
and futile. It waa nothing of the sort* If had Uf retain a 
severely iechnieol fotm because the dignitaries «f the church* 
ignorant and intolerant* were on the watch for heresy* t 
lack'd thr swtvt elutmlvsa, therefore, of luntlesi* t)i"Ught. H 
often hinted ivlmt it dm'J not But it dealt with nmua 

men lull v iru[n irlaiit thingfl T it was a long iiudi dcc^j 5". 
to dear up and Minot certain inherit defects cf Use bunnm 
mind, md many people to-day blunder dangerously through 
their maLci id the issues the school m™ 

There is a natural tendency in the human niind to «sag- 
gcrato the diifirences and p-'jjcmbbtictH upon which da^ibesilion 
is based to suppose that things called by different njoucs are 
attOfitilhrr different, and that things called hy the »mt mum 
nre proctieiillv identical. Thi^ Undi?m;y to 

(fat pmdncea a thousand evik and injustices. In the sphere al 
rsev ur uaiiouaiity, far example, a ' European will oken treat 
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nu aliuret a# if fay wrra a different ntiimnL ivhile he 

will hv dbfto^-d to rv^nrd another ifi European M hs ueeesairily 
ah virtu iiii,i abff charming as himself- fie will as a m rater ol 
t?iiu* -n uiih European* Ajrimtifcs, But, tt* 

the reader of %hb history uniat realtec, there i# no *mih difference 
its the opposition of ihi^ mumi implies. It ia u pluAutoiu 
difference crenUrtl by two names, . . * 

The imtui media-vn] controversy wus between the “ Realists" 
fl-nd the "NunuiinlisW and it is necessary to warn the reader 
that the wm-rrl "Realist” in media? vni dbOTisdon has s meanin,: 
elHKNrt diamcrnaally opfNMMl to * Realist** a* It h used in the 
jargon of modem criticijmL The mtuluni "Realist" is one who 
iimiBtft ou miiiuri&lht details; the medieval "Rwlifft" wa* fr*r 
nearer what mnvmiay* w« nlioiild call an Idealist, and his con¬ 
tempt, lor IneirbuULl detail wa^ pppluiiiuL Thu Rmttita outdid 
the common hunion tendency to exaggerate the nignilkAfica of 
class. They held that there wea something in a miu-, id a 
emnnriQB notU that that was essentially real* For example, 
they held there was a typical ” Eurtip^n/* an ideal European 
who was far more real than any in dividual European. Every 
European wiv*, us it were, a failure, a departure k a flawed 
Fpedtotiii nf this profbtmdw reality. On the other hiuid, th» 
Semin rdiat held that flu? only reality in the mm wen? the 
UhUHiJuuI Eumpi’juiSp that the smuiil* "European 11 was merely 
a tmme, and nothing mom than a name, applied to all tit -"■ 
in stances. 

Nothing La quite 30 difflatiU ug the compn ^on of phib~ 
eophical ootitmverdes, which are by their iuttiro vulunimous 
hfid v;iduuF un i tinted by the mentn] oolonra of a variety of 
mind** With the difference of Realist .ind Noinimilist etated 
baldly* aft we have staled it here, the modem reader unaccustomod 
to plilr^phs^ii dboti-Hiiori may bo diapoeed to imp at once to 
die side of ihi- Kotmuulbt Bui the iu>uutr if not *o #linph> 
that it ran be covered by cue instance, and here we haw pur* 
poscly chosen jj extreme jiutatica. Name* and eliisdficntioiti 
differ in Lhfiir nine and reality. While it Is absurd (o cuppo&s 
that there eon Iso much depth of ekes difference between m in 
called Thomas and mm culled William, or that there is an Ideal 
und quintal ntud Ihumas or VVilhnm. yet, on the other hand, 
there him he Touch profoumter differences between a u hit® man 
■air! a Hottentot, and still more bet.'. '. ; un £fcmc tetpitns arid 
11. h S mlt 'i ■ r .' 1 ? ■ u^j fiff ? \\ hih ftgri-iti t h q distinet ion bet ween 
the cb?ji of put* and the dluss nf ul^ fid anunaht is depnndeut 
upon vcr} r slight differnicwn of hatdt and application, the differ- 
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ene* of a eat and dog eh profound that lh£ microscope am 
trues if in a drop of blood nr u single hsir. While m me ehiflsi- 
tkatianiL mr trivial, others saem to bo fundamental mid rcnL 
When tills aspwt of the question is ronJJdafwf* it become 
wLderstundabLu how NnminalittDI had ultimately to abandon 
the Mea that names were an tn&gniGoftnt aa labels, and knw t 
(put of a iwbed mid amended Nominalism, there grew up thnS 
systematic attempt, to find the tni £—the most significant atxd 
iruitlul—elasaificatim of things and substances whkb b eaLkd 
Sobtriibifio Research < 

And ix. will be almost aa evident that while the tendency 
nf Kcndirim, which L Hi*- imtiiml tendency of <m-ry until K -red 
miitd, was towards dogxnn. hantb division-, hftlfh judgments,. 
Ami uj h um promising attitude* thus tendency of earlier and 
Ini* i Nominalism vtm towards qualified flUtbaiBHiit®, towards 
an examination of izufitlduaL instance^,, and towards inquiry 
and l v x porimont mul accpticiam. 

So, while in the market- pkoc and the ti-jito of the common 
life men were questioning the morula and righteousness of the 
clergy, the good faith and propriety of their cefibitoy, and thu 
justice of paj^l taMtion; while in theological cmlea tbdr minds 
were set upon the question of tramm I m Cunti utiun, the qtie^ioa 
of ihe divinity or no! of the bread and wine in lUo Ma.^, in 
dudiea mid Itctrurerootiis a widet-willing criticism of the 
method* of urdiimry Catholic toodiing welb in pragma 

Wi» cannot attempt Imre to gauge the significance in ibis 
pK*or*s >ueh njimt-tj hb Ptler Abidurd (1OTCS 1 —1141^),, AJhcrtus 
Minima {l\m- iSSOh and Thomas Aquinas {!22&~Ifi4)< These 
HjMji sought to reconstruct Catholicism on a under system of 
reasoning; and they turned towards Nominalism- Chiof among 
their ciitioe and «aoc«sar^ were Duuh StiC&UB ( t -KiOM, an 
Oxford FraucLacan and, to jrnlg* by life s#dukiu» thought and 
(blibumte subtleties, a Bcotuknmn. mad Occam, an Englishman 
( 1 - 1347 ). 

Both tbihie tatter, like Averrons t mad*- a definite distinction 
bfrtws&a i biological and phllo^opliicul truth; they placed tbcoldgy 
on a pinnacle, but they placed ll where it could no longer obstruct 
research; I >una Scflttia declared that it was impossible to prove by 
masoning the uxMenoe of God or of the Trinity or the credibility 
Of the act of Creation; Occam was still mure insistent iijKJn this 
eepanaioiL of theology from practical truth - a aepoi^tiou which 
mantfejcly roiejurSii scientific inquiry from doginiitic control* 
A later generation t benefiting by the freedoms towards which 
these pioneers worked g and knowing not Us* sources of its 
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freedom* had the iDgmtltude to u 3& the n&mc of SeoLus ^ 4 
term for stupidity, and so we have our English word " Dime«- rr 
SajK Professor I Single Ifeifcbon 1 : "Occam, who \b still a Scholastic, 
givi^ m the Scholastic justification of the spirit which had 
stifeady tnkon hold upon Rugur Bacon, and which was to enter 
ujxjR its rights in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries# 11 

Standing apart by him tic if because of his distinctive gcuiu-r 
i* this Roger Bacon (about 1210 to about 1203> H who was nbn 
English. Efe wm* a Friuidimui of Oxford* and a very typical 
Englishman indeed, irritable F !ia>ty* lumtst, and slirv-vT II e 
tiTift two centuries ahead of hi* world. Sayu H. 6. Titvter of 
him a : 

i ht career of Bacon was an intellectual tragedy# eoti- 
ferming to the old prinaipleg of tragic art: that Lhc htfroV 
character shall be large muf nobles, but not ilflwfess, inasmuch 
as the fatal cottBummarion mask issue from character, and not 
happen through chance, H* died on old man; os in hie youth* 
bo in his age, a devour of tangible knowledge. Hb pursuit of 
a knowkdg* whfadi was aot altogether learning had bam 
obstructed by the Order of which he was an unhappy *ud 
rebellious member; quite m fatally hi* achfemnnnt waa di formed 
from within by the priori pica which he accepted from his time. 
But Hb whs rcapomuble for his acceptance of gumnt opinion^ 
11 nd M hi* views rented the distrust of his broihtir Friarb, h b 
mintotabb temper draw their hostility on his liaod, Uter- 
^uiariycimss mid tact wure needed bv one who would Imprem 
SWl:n n »™l ** hte upon hi* fellows, or h in the- thlrEvcnth 

'-’j'ntury% cvcapo fiarseeiitinn Fn-r their divulgenoo. Ikieun 
u Hacked dead and living wur&rea, tactfc^ly, fatuously, and 
unfairly, Ol his life Sturdy anything is known, mve from 
lus dluaSnni to liimsdf and olher*; uid these anr insufficient 
frjr ihe DOfiltruotiop of even a. flight consecutive narrative. 
Worn; studied at Oxford; went to Tari*. studied, esTtorinwiited; 
is at Oxford again, anil a Fnuicist-au; studio, tvacIiL-^, become* 
tfiapect to his Order; is writ back to Pam, kept under aur- 
v ml lance, receives a letter from the Pope: writes/writer writes 
—hifr three best known works; is again in trouble, confined 
for many yean, released, and dead, so very dead, body and 
fame alike, unlil partly unearthed after rive centimes ” 

The hulk of Lluae "three best-known work*” is & hotly 
phrased Jtn ^ sonieiimaj quite abusive hut, entirely just attack 
on ike ignorance of the times, l* mbiued with a wealth of 

1 Ent^-l^viia l/rii'Bwkn T**lftl* &litir. n . iwtkla'-Behotiiiijci^n, 

» fA* Midi™/ ATu«±* by Henry ihhm Taylor, 
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fniCT^tbnii lift the imzrrjwc of Imnwlcdge, In iiis jwtarioniite 
hubtciwu tipcm the need of experiment and of coll eating knowl- 
«dge the spirit of Aristotle Uvea again in him, M Experiment, 
experiment/ 1 that fa t h& burthen ol Roger Bacorn 

Yet ol Aristotle hima rdf Roger Bueon fell fouL He fell 
fold of him because ixitn. instead of facing faote boldly, flat in 
rooms and pored over the bad Latin translations which wefb 
then all that was aval tab) n of the master, “If I had my way/ 1 
he wrote, in lbs mieinpcrate fashion, “I should bum all the 
books of Aristotle, for the study of them can oiiJy lead to a 
lofls of lime* produce error, and increase ignorance/* a sentiment 
that Aristotle would probably have echoed could lie have 
returned to a world in which lib works were not bo much read 
m worshipped—and that, aa Roger Bacon showed, in these most 
an t rustw orthy tranSutions* 

Throughout liis hooka. a little disguised by the neceprity of 
weming to square it all with orthodoxy for fear of the prison 
and worse, Roger Bacon shouted to mankind r "Cease to be 
ruled by dogmas and authorities; tml L- at the wrti/ ' 

Four chief sources of ignorance be denounced: respect for 
authority, custom, the sen^e of the ignorant crowd, and the vain, 
proud lintenrhahtanesd of our difljKBitloni Overcome but 
nnd a world of jrfiwer would open to men. HJ Machines for 
navigating Eire possible without rowers, ap that great fllilp* 
milted to river or ocean* guided Uy one man* may he borne 
tvith grvalcr -ipeod than if limy were full nf men Likewise, 
cars may be made su that without a draught; animal they may be 
moved cum impt-tn intent i-mobili* us we doom the scythed chariots 
to have been from which antiquity fought. And dying machin es 
arc possible, so that a nmn may sit Ln the middle turning some 
device by which artiticiut wings may beat the air in the manner 
of a living bird/ 1 

Occam, Roger Bacon, throe arc the early precureors of h 
great movement in £urt>|>e away from “Iteftlifirii 1 * towards 
reality. For a time the older Influence fought against the 
natural bin of the new Nominalists. In 133(1 Occam's book? 
were? put under a ban and Nominalism solemnly condemned. As 
late J4T11 jin attempt, belated and uusuccrosful^ made 
to bind teachers of Paris by an oath to teach Realism* It was 
only in the sixteenth century, with the printing o( boohs and 
the increase of intelligence.. that the movement from absolutism 
towards experiment became massive, and that Ofte investigator 
began to co-operate with another. 

Throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries expert- 
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meriting with material things waa on t.lio incre&Ee, itema of 
knowledge were being won by men, but there vu co inter* 
related advance. The work was done in a dt>tacliod, furtive, 
rad inglorious manner. A tradition of isolated investigation 
e&mr into Europe from the Arabs, and a considerable nmoiint 
of private and v.-eretivu re&oiirch wna earned on by the akhamista, 
for whom modem writers are a little too apt with their contempt, 
Tiiieo lifehemists were in cl-v tench wilii the glass nmj metal 
waricers iind with the herbalists and laedkina -1 tm Lere of the 
time;;; they pried into many secrets of nature, hut they were 
obsessed by ' practical'' idem; they sought not knowledge, 
but power; they wanted to find Out how to manufaettirw g.*lt] 
from cheaper materials, bow to make men inunortal bv :i, r 
elixi r of life, and such-liki- vulgar dreams, Incidental! v in 
their rr-;.vir lu-r, they learnt much about poisons, ilyoa, metallurgy 
nn<! fln> I Iks; they diiOOTeiwl various refractor* mibstJmces, 
and worked their way towards clear glow and to to knaea end 
op tic ill instruments; hut as n Itttitlfic men tell na continually, 
and ns ' practical ' men stijl refuse to learn, it is oidv when 
knowledge is sought for her own take Uiat -lie give* rich and 
unexpected gifts in any abundance to her rerveuiu. 

The world of to-day is Brill much mote disposed to spend 
money on technical research than on part) science. Half Hie 
mrn, in onr scientific laboratories still' dream of patents and 
m\w 1 processeu. VV live to tiny hugely in the age of .ilcheu lists, 
for *J1 our sneers nt their memory. The 'business man" of 
to-day atm thinks of research as a sort of alchemy. 

Closely associated with the akfattkta were the astrologers, 
who were u!:u> u. “practical’ race. They studied the Pare¬ 
to tell fortunes. They looked that brooder faith and under¬ 
standing which induces men simply to study tIio stnra. 

Xoi until the fifteenth century did the ideas which Roger 
Batfoti expressed begin to produce their first-fruits in iujvt know, 
h'ifff »nrl a Widi-ning outlook, Thau suddenly. us the sixteenth 
cvuiury dawned, and as die world recovered from tin storm 
of social trouble that had followed the pestilences of the four* 
fcatMiLk century, Western Eumpe broke out jute a galaxy of mhim 
that otrtahirw the utmost edi.-ntJtie reputations of the In** age 
of Greece. Nearly every nation contributed, the reader will 
note, for science known no nutiuim.ilLv. 

I One of the earliest and most splendid In this ecu; v [filiation 
¥* lbs Florentine, lytonardn da Vinci (14A2-I51&), a man with 
an almost miraculous vision for reality. Ha nu a naturalist, 
ho anaiami mv a n enginee r, ue well <* n very grearartist^ He 
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wfl* Uid ftnA modem to realise the trite mittire nf fn awils , l±i> nuiifu 
rtote-buuhB ol observational that still ontit^o us s lie was convinced 
of tlie i.|tfn«tloAbilitv of mechanical (tight. Another great name 
b that of Cojfenucua, a _P ofr.» 1 1473-1543), who made tint hrst 
char iiiEikly^is of UiF movements of the heavenly bodies end 
showed that the earth mgvea round the sun, Tycho Brahes 
M 340-1001 a Dane working at Lb- university of Prague, 
rejected this luttar Udinf, but Ilia observation! of ode&t.jaj 
movement* were of tkn utmost value to his siu^essors* and 
ttjfrtcutlly to iIn- Germain Keplor (1671-1030). Galiloo Q&LLtcd 
ft(f64-lfi4£) wns the founder of the fcoieaet? of draimioS Before" 
kb time it Wi believed Hurt u weight a hundred times greater 
tlum anothiir would fall ji hundred times na fy^t. Galileo denied 
tliifl. Instead of arguing about it like a schoi&r and a gentleman, 
he put it to the coanse test of experiment by dropping two 
unequal weights from an upper gallery of the leaning tower of 
PiBa—to the horror of ail erudite men. 

Galileo made what was almost the first telescope, and he 
difvdojH-d thv astronomical view^ of Ciipembua; hut ihe diurrh, 
struggling gall mi Ely agaiimt the light, decided that to believe 
that the earth wti* anmller and inferior to the flun, made man 
,nd Christianity of no account ; m Galileo wbs induced to recant 
tbit view and put the earth book In ita place as the immovable 
centre of the universe, Seven cardinals condemned him to a 
period of tmprijjfi miumt nml he was ordered to recite ihu seven 
penitential p&ilma once a week for throe years. 

Newton (IMS-17£7) was born in the year of Galileo^ death. 
By his discovery of the taw of gravitation he mm pitted the 
dear vision of thsr starry universe Lhut we have to-day. Bui 
Newton carries os into the eighteenth century. He came* ilh 
too Car for the present chapter. 

i Among the earlier that of Dr Gilbert (1 MO-1 £103)„ 

of Colehtiitei*. is pre-eminent. Huger Bacon hud preached 
experiment, Gilbert was one of the first to practise it. There 
can be IjtUc doubt thut his work, which was ohietly upon 
magnetism, heljx-d to fottn the ideas of Francs* Bacon s Lord 
Vcrukm (ISfil-lfttf), Lord Chancellor to dames I of England. 
This Francis Bacon has been called the “'Father of Evperiintmtal 
iSfilOTophy/" but of his nhare in the tie?elopnte&f ot dolenufic 
work fur tfxj much has been nuidc. 1 Ho s&vfe Sir K. A. 
Grtgxjrv, “net the founder but the apostle 1 ' sd the scientific 
method. His greatest service to science ivoa a fn subtle book. 
The Wtw Attuniijs . ++ fn lib #ew Atlantic Fmnob Bbcou plmmed 

' Sm Gtespif* D.stttry, rtrnp. vL 
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in somewhat fanciful Language a palace of invention, a great 
tempb of science, wh&ro tin- pursuit of knowletigv in ull k$ 
branches vu to be organised on principle of kilo highest 
efficiency * fi 

From this Utopian drc^m utosz the Royal Socidsj of London* 
whkth received a Royal Charter from Cl]jtrk& U of England 
hi 1 tlB2, Ihe essentia] usd and virtue ul tins suckty was and i* 
publication, ltd formation mark** n definite stop from Isolated 
inquiry towards co-operative work, from tho secret and solitary 
if] VL^tfgationa of the alchemist to the frank report and open dis- 
crussinn which \s thv life* of the random scientific* process. For 
th& trur scientific method 1? this; to make no imneces&aiy 
hypotheses, to trust no st&teOMttti* without verifioafckm, to 
test nil thiaga hm rigorously :l* possible. tu keep no To 

attempt no immupulitti, to give out cim'h l^t modestly and 
plainly, serving no <4 her end hut fcnowledgi.T. 

Th+- Tong-slumbering t-dunee of anatomy was revived by 
Harvey (1078-1657), who demonstrated tin? cumulation of the 
blood, Presently the Duh^unoa, LorawenW-k (18S2-ITS3), 
brought the first crude microscope to bear upon the hidden 
minut3® of life, 

lliese are but some of the brightest dtara amidst that in- 
ereM^ifiig multitude of men who have from the fifteenth century 
to cult iiivu time, with mun> and mom collective energy and 
vigour 1 Ik up our via ton of the universe, and increased our 
powtr over the condition,- of -Mir lives. 


| 7 

TTte Ntw Growth of European T&u'ns* 

We have dealt thm fully with fits recrudescence of acbiitifio 
studies in the Middle Ages because of Its ultimata importance 
in human uifaina* in tEu long nm, Roger Bacon is of mom 
dignities nor to mmikimi than any monarch of his time. But the 
ccmlempnrwy world, for the mast part, knew nothing of this 
smouldering activity in dturlk»4 and Iwtufa-roaau ami 
kbor^tonefi that was presently to alter ail the coiulk-bn^ of 
lib The church did, indeed, lake notice of what was nfout, 
but only because of the disregard of her conolusive dcehtiuEl*. 
She had decided time the earth wm the very centre of God 1 * 
creation, and that the Lope was the divinely appointed niter 
qf the sank Men's Ideas on these essential points, aha Insisted, 
miift not be disturbed by any contrary teaching. So soon, 
however; as sins bad compelled Galileo to my that the world 
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did not move she was satisfied; she d&es not Rcem to have 
realized how ominous it was for her tbst + u flier all T the earth 
did move. 

Very great soeinl ao well as intellectual development were 
ill progress in Western Europe throughout ihh period of the 
later Middle Ages. But the human mind apprehends events 
far nuim vividly than changes; and men for tho most part, thorn 
a* nnw\ kept on in their owu traditions Id spite erf the shifting 
ecem* about them. 

In an Outline such as tbia it m impossible to crowd in the 
clustering events of history that do not clearly show the main 
process of human lifivejopment, however bright and picturesque 
ihoy may be. We have to record till* steady growth ol towns 
and chief., the reviving power of trade and money, the gradual 
te-bstahli^hment of 1aw and custom, the extension of security, 
tilt supersession of private warfare that went on in Western 
Eurojie in the? period between the first crusade find the sixteenth 
century* 

Of much that boms large in our national histories we cannot 
tell anything. Wo have no space for Lhc story of the repeated 
attempts of the English kings to conquer Scotland and set 
tlieicsdvea up as kings of France, nor of how the Xormsn English 
established themselves insecurdy rf] Ireland [t welfth century), 
rind how Walts was * Iurf:e !:LtQ^tlifPiIi^^ All 

through the "Mlctvlle Ages the utru^gk of England with Scotland 
and France was in programs; there wore times when it seemed 
that Scotland finally subjugated and when the English 
king belli fur more land "in France Ilian its titular sovereign. 
In the English histories this £t niggle with France is too often 
represented as a singb-hmided and almost successful attempt 
to conquer France. In. reality it was a joint enterprise under¬ 
taken in concert first with the Flemings and Bavarians and 
afterwards witli the powerful French vassal state of Burgundy 
to conquer and divide the patrimony oi Hugh Oapet* 

Of: the English rout by the Scotch at tkumockteam jj S14 ), 
and of Will umi W allace and Robert the BriieV the Se^-fxiiF" 
national heroes; of the battles of Ctfey (134fi) and Poitiers 
[135f>) *\nd Agineourt (L415) in France, which shin? like etara 
in the E i igitehiiiiagiruit ion, little battles in which sturdy bow-men 
thru ugh tfiinc sunny hours made a great havoc among French 
knights in armour; of the Black Prince mid Henry V of EngLind, 
end of how a peft&anl girl. Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 
drove the English out of her country again [ 142EM330)-—this 
history ruL* tes nothing. For every oGantry has auck qhorialmd 
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nation*] event*. They are the ornamental tapestry of history, 
and iwi part- of (he budding, Rajputsna or Poland, Hungary, 
Russia. Spain. Peraii^ und China can all match or outdo thr; 
utmost rvnuuoi of Weslrra Europe, with equally adventurous 
knights and equally valiant prinrestw?- and equally stout fight* 
against the odds, 

Nor can we toll in any detail hew Louis XI of Prune* ( Ufl]- 
J4#3}, the H>n of Juaa of Arc's Chart 1 ; 5 VIT, brought fliifgitndy 
to heel and laid the foundations of u cemmlhted French monarchy. 
It signifies more that in the thirteen? h and fourteenth centuries, 
gunpowder, that Mongol gift, eaioe to Europe, bo t hat the king-, 
llmis XI included} and the law, relying upon the support of 
ihu growing towns, were able to batter clnwn tfiL* castles of the 
hall-independent robber knights and barons of the earlier 
.Middle Ages and ennsylirlate a mure vcnfctLilked power. 

Iho lighting nobles and knights of the barbaric period 
dirfApjic.ir slowly from history during these couturier. the 
Ciwides nonjuiiricd them, such dymiXtio want ai tin* English 
Wttrs of the Ro.tos Sailed them off, the arrows from the English 
long-bow pierced them and stuck out a yard behind, infantry 
m> armed swept them from the stricken field: they became 
jrt'onrilivi to trade and changed their nature, They disappeared 
in every tiling but a titular jfC'v from the west and gouiii of 
Europe before they disappear*! from Germany. The knight 
in Germany remained a profebsidtutJ fighting’ mim into the 
aixt&uijl.h century 

tween tbs eleventh end the fifteenth wnttirics in Western 
pc. and particularly in I'finco mud England, there gpi-mit? 
- bke dowers a multitude of very distinctive anti WuLifnl 
boildings, cathedrals, abbeys, and the like, the Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, We have already noted its chief clmraotertefcks. This 
lovely dllore^cace marks the appearance of a bodv «f mftemen 
* bee, . v liak ^ in *«• begmnings to the church. ’ In Italy and 
Spain, too, the world mis begmnirtg to build freely ami foaoti- 
fully again. At fire* it was the wealth of the church that 
provided most of these building*; than kings and merchant* 
also began to build. Beside the church, und the caath? innwar 
the mansion ami the house. 11 

From the twelfth century onward, with tlic increa-e of 
trade, there wr» a great revival of town lift* throughout Europe, 
Prominent among these towns were Venire, with ju dt-iK-ndente 
Raguw and Corfu. Genoa, Verona, Bologna, Vim, Fbnmre, 
N ikbii. MiLr«riUt^, Liabon, Ifcvmebiin, Xiirbontw. Trim*, 
Urkore. Bordeaux, Paris, Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne, Loudon, 
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Oiiurd, Cambridge, Southampton, Dowr, Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Cologne, Uay«nm t Nunsmborg, IdunieJi* Leipzig* 
Magdeburg. Broaku, Stettin, Itanuig. Ktinigebeig, Rig*. P&kof. 
Novgorod, Wjst'j y p and Bergen* 

*■ A West German town,, between J4Q0 and loftQ, 1 embodied 
all lbe achievements id program at that ttnie p although from a 
modem stJtndptjkst ranch seems wanting. ► The sbtzuU 



were ineptly narrow and irregularly built, tha houees chiefly ol 
wood, j* is lie .liini- i r every burgln:C kept his vat i to Ui the bouse, 
and tin? herd of swine whioh was driven e^ry morning by the 
town kerriwian to the pa ture-gronnd formed an inevitable 
pari at titv life/’ Ciiarlpn Dkkens in Ida ilffecrfontt JVote 
mm tic™ swine in Broadway. New York, in t he middle nlneu^rstii 
century* "hi Exankfort-on-Main it wm unlawful alter J4Si 
to keep ^wme m the Altatudtj but in the Neudtadt and in 
Siiehw^XLbfttieen this auetom remained ns a mutter of course It 
w-t@ only m Hi4S B niter a qcures^nding attempt in Io50 had 
faded* that, the swine-pend in Clitr inner town were pulled down 

1 tram Df. J i-Hu rn Heliuolt’i tfOiuiry tk* 
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ttt Leipzig. Thr* rich burghers, who coea-dunaHy took part in 
(hr great tril ling cumpiuik'S, were conspicuously wealthy land' 
owners, and had tztiwvg oourtvard^ with large ham* iti-hle 
the town walls. The moat opulent of them owned those splendid 
( MtrietJU! houses which wo -till admire tTen to-day. 

'.lint even, in the older towns most houses uf the fifteenth 
century have disappeared: only here anti there a building with 
open timber-work and over-hanging stories, a.$ in lladmradi 
or Mil fen burg, reminds us ol tile style of architecture then 
customary in the houses of burghers, Tho great bulk of the 
inferior population, who lived on mendicancy, or got a livelihood 
by the exercise of tbe inferior industries, inhabited squalid 
hovels outside the town; the town, wall woe often the only 
support for these wretched buildings. The Internal tit Lings of 
the bouses, even (unon^sl the wealthy population, were very 
defective according to modern ideas; lbo Gothic style was to¬ 
ut tie suitable for the petty details of objects of luxury as it wna 
splendidly adapted for the building of churches and town 1 1 alls. 
The influence of the iknahsaace added much to the comfort uf 
the house, 

"The fourteenth and fifteenth century saw the building of 
numerous Gothic town e hurdles and town hulls through out 
Europe, which still in many cases serve Lhdr original purpose. 
The power and prosperity of the towns find their beat expression 
in those and in thu fortifications, with Lhetr strong towers and 
gateways. Every picture Of jl town of the sixteenth or Inter 
centuries shows conspicuously these J utter orevtium* for the 
protection and honour of the town, 

"The town did many things which in our time are done by 
the Stale. Social problems were taken up by town idminiatra- 
turn or tim i-in ".-.ponding mi mini pul organhmtiou. The regulation 
r.f trailf was the concern of the guilds in agreement with the 
council, the oare of the poor belonged to the church, while the 
council looked after the protection »t Mir lowu wall* An «l the 
van,' necessary tire brigades. The council, mindful Of its social 
duties, superintended the lilting of thu municipal graniiiiOu, in 
order to hove supplies in years of scarcity. Sucb storehoanoa 
were erected in almost every town daring tin: ilfleeiitk century. 
TnriiLs nf prices for the s-ilu of a|J wares, high enough to unable 
ovary artisan to make a good livelihood, and to give the pure 
diriM-r a guarantee for thu quality of the wares, wore maintained 
Ttw town *u also the chief capitalist; as a seller of annuities on 
live* !Mid inheritances it l hanker and enjoyed unlimited 

credit. In return it obtained mean* far ihe cotist ruction of 
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forftlfioatkms or for inch octuido^ && the acquisition of flovcreign 
rights from the hand of &n inipgGtniiatig printt-” 

For the meal part these European towns were independent 
or quasi-independent urifitocratio republics* Moat admit t^d a 
vague overlonUhip on the part of the ckurrh, nr of tht? emperor 
or of a king. Others were parts of kingdom*, or even the 
capital* of dukes of kings. In Buck cases their internal freedom 
flitfl maintained by a royal or imperial t-harter In England 
the Royal City of Westniin^ter on the Thames stood cheek by 
pwi with the walled city of London* into which the king o 
only with ceremony and permission. 

The entirely tree Vent 1 Liao re public ruled an empire of 
dependent Islands and trading ports, rattier after the fashion 
of tins Athenian republic. Genoa also stood alone. 

The Germanic towns of the Baltic and North Seu from Riga 
to iliddolburg in Holland, Dortmund, and Cologne were Jooaciy 
allied in a isoniedBraLion, ibe confederation of the towns, 

on dor the Jeorierehtp of Hamburg. Bremen! and Liibeck h a 
confederation which was a till more loosely attached to the 
empire. Thin confederation, which Included over seventy tawn* 
m all and which had depots in Novgorod, Bergen, London, 
and Bruges t did much to keep the northern seas clean of piracy, 
that c utm of the Moditernuican and of the Eastern seas* 

The Eastern Empire throughout its last phage, from the 
Ottoman yonqueat of it* European b inter land in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century until its fall in 1463* was practically 
only the trading town of (Jowbmttnoplc* a town state like Genoa 
nr Venice, except that it was encumbered by a corrupt imperial 
court. 

The fill fast and most splendid developments of tlib city life of 
the later Middle Agra occurred in Italy, After the pud of tlso 
HoliciiAtAiifeii line In the thirteenth century* the taJdbfte Holy 
Roman Empire upm North and Central Italy weakened, although, 
w,-- shall ud]» Gorman emperorf wore Ail! crowned as kings and 
tanperore in Italy up to the time of Choflea V fcirai 1630). J here 
arose a number of quad-Uidiipendent city stated to the north of 
Roams, the papal capital. South Italy and Sicily* however,, re¬ 
mained under foreign dominion* Genoa find her rival, Venice p 
were the great tr admg seaports of thi* time; their nobfe palaces, 
their lordly pnintbgs still win our admiration, Milan, at the 
foot nf the St. Golhanl Pius, aksd revived to wealth and power. 
Brightest perhaps of all the store in the Italian Mtutcdktum 
of cities wiw* Florence, a trading and financial centre which, 
under the- almoat monarchical ruto of the Medici family m the 
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flft&mth century, enjoyed a v<iMid "Peridean wec,” Already, 
the timi' of t Jivsn cull I vat^d Medici "Ikmm 1 *.'’ Pun-no* 
had produced much beautiful art. Giotto’* tower (GiotUh 
1290-1337) anti the Duouiu (by Brunei It-scj, 1377-1449) already 
existed, Towards the end of the fourteenth cuotuiy Florence 
became the centre of the rediscovery, restomtion, and imitation 
of antique an. But of the Renaissance ol Art. in which Florence 
played so large a part, it will 1* more convenient to speak in a 
later aecrian. 

5« 

The Literary JttnaitMtna. 

A great ontbn?nk of creative literature a.«.*oeinte4 with 
this genera] reawakening of the H'^tera European in diligence. 
We have already noted the appearance of literature in Italian 
under the imitative* of the Emperor Frederick IT. Simul¬ 
taneously the Trwubudonra in both Northern France and in 
Provence were .netting people to the mu king of verse in the 
northern ami southern dialects, love songs, TLormtive songs mi if 
the like These tilings broke out, do to s|wuk, lietieath a general 
disposition to write and read Latin. They came from the 
popular mind and the relaxed mind and not from the teamed. 
In Florence in I 2II5 was bom Dante Alighieri, who, after vehement 
political activities, became an exile mid wrote, among olher 
works, an elaborate poem in rhymed Italian verse, the Qmnmrdvt, 
a f ip->rry frf allegory and sporadic incident and religious dis¬ 
quisition. It describe? a visit to Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, 
Its relationship to the ancestral IjUlu literature is suggested by 
ilie foci that Dante’s guide in the lower region? is Virgil. In 
i!* various English translation* it makes extremely dull reading, 
hut thrwr* who ore best qualified to apeak in rhr, matter are scarce 
abk Ur express their perception of the exquisite l*:nity. interest 
and wisdom of the original, Dante also wrote in iJttin upon 
political questions and upon the claim* of the Indian tongue 
to be considered a literary language. He was MY«reiv criticil( j -1 
lor his use of Italian and accused of an imcupaejty for Latin 
veree, 

A little hi tor Petrarch 1304 13-4) was also siitinij sonnets 
and milt! in Italian which amuse the enthusiasm of all who 
Live lrf*n stifDcknrlv cultivated t-» respond to them. For 
csample, John Addington Esmond* wrote: “Ihe Rime in Vita 
f AfurU di Madonna Laura cannot become obsolete, for perfectly 
tntLrical form ha* bore been married to language of the choicest 
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and pureet. 11 The poems Ian to m doubtful if Madonna Laum 
over cabled* Petrarch was ome of the group of Italian* who 
km re strenuous to restore the glories of the Latin literatim 
In an Outline of History tlu&tj glories art out primps eo uupmm±= 
u they to he to & gene rat Io n of Italians reawakening 

to the charm* md exoiteun-nr of literary biiauty* Writing in 
Italian warned for a time Ufore n revival of Latin authorship 
Petrarch wrote an epic in Latin, Africa. Theft? was a oomkku 1 
abb uuiput of pt-oudu^das^icul writing epics and sdnuii tragedies 
and nbaim complies in Latin, no doubt very like the poernB and 
rhetorical prose one receive in English from gifted young 
Indium It was only later with Boiardo and Ariosto [1475- 
1533) that Italian poetry emerges again to dbtinetion. Ariosto's 
Orlande Furktofr was only the crowning specimen of n great 
multitude of romantic narrative jkxuu* that delighted ihe hm 
erudite reader* of the Reriuiamnct'. Those narrative poem* 
always paid the tribute of mnra ur less allwnort and imitation 
to the truditbiB fif the artificial Virgiliait epic, iteelf an imitative 
and scholarly exploit. Comedy and the narrative poem, shorter 
poems in various form*, constitute tko bulk of this literature, 
Prose was not sufficiently urtilkml and genteel for critical 
approval. 

The reawakening of literary life in the French-speaking 
comm unity was also dominated hv memories of the Latin 
Jiteraturt/ There wua already a literature ol merry *cmgH m 
mediaeval l-atin in France. «ro®i of the tavern and the road 
(the Gfjli&rdki poetry of the thirteenth century), and the spirit 
of lliib iiuliheniie writing lived in such Irun and native verse 
Ait that of Villon (143J-14ti3), but the revival id Latin studies 
flowed in from Italy and impnopd artificiality upon udl but the 
sturdiest minda* An elaborate style was established T with 
souusLhmg of the dignity of monumental masonry, and splendid 
poems Jiud classical plays were erected for the admiration rather 
than the pleasure oi posterity, Vet the grains of Flench life 
was not altogether confined to these noble exerci^s; n due and 
flexible prose appeared. Montaigne (1533—15!*£) + (he first of 
essayists, wrote pleasantly of life and unpleasantly about the 
learned, and Rabelais ii49t> 1-1553), like a torrem of burning, 
^houtiirg, laughing luv&* bnnit through all the dignities imd 
decencies of the pedante. 

In Germany and in Holland tbs new intellectual imputes 
wenu more nearly simultaneous with the Immense political and 
rcilgiouis stresses of the Ileternmtion, and they produced ies^ 
purely art 1st in foniiB. F. r^nm n says J, Addington Symonds. 
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is the great representative In Holtand of the Renaissance as 
Luther lias iu Germany, hut he wrote not in Dutch hut Latin. 

There was an outbreak of literary activity in England as 
early as the fourteenth century. Geoffrey Chaucer (1340!- 
i ■!'-■ faced delightful narrative poetry that derived ray 
obviously from Italian mod da. and there was much jire-exijjtirjj 
romantic narrative verse. But the Civil Wars, the Wars of the 
Boses, pestilence, and religious eordUcts damped down (Jit- 
orst beginning, and it was only with the sixteenth century 
and niter tho reign of Henry VII1 that English literature broke 
into vigorous life. There was first a rapid spread of clfLaaiual 
learning Find n fertilizing torrent of Unu stations from Latin. 
Greek and Italian. There mime a sudden harvest of fine 
English writing. English was ployed ruth, tested, elaborateil. 
Spenser wrote his Fame Quern, a tedious allegorical work of 
great decorative lieauty. But. it was in t.ho drams, in the tin vs 
■if Queen Elizabeth, that the English genius found its bent 
cxpreuSibn. It never succumbed to the classical tradition; 
the Elizabethan drama was a new and fuller and looser, more 
vigorous and altogether more natural, literary form. It found 
its extreme exponent in Shakespeare (1504-1010), a man happily 
with “little Latin and Jess Greek,” whose richest, subth-t 
passages are drawn from homely and even vulgar life. He was 
■ man of keen humour and great sweetness of mind , who turned 
every (sentence lie wrote into melody. Eight yearn before the 
death of Milton [l(li)ft-l074j was bora. Efirlv 

chtesical studies gave both bis prose and «ik a proud and 
pompous guit from which they never complexly recawred. 
He went to Italy and saw the glories of lli-juussanr-.*' painting 
He translated the paintings of Raphael am] Muthtid Angelo 
into superb English verso in his great epics of Paradiite heat 
anil Parodist Regmrusd. It- h well’ for English literature that 
Shakespeare lived to counterbalance Milton and taw tnucli 
nF its essential spirit from the classical obsession. 

Portugal, at the touch of the htemry lieimissance, prod need 
mi cptc, tiltc Jjuiiad «f OjUUKm (1524-IJjgO); but Spain, like 
England, wa* inmin .tt ue to find u roan of supremo genius, 
unambnrra^tl by an excess of learning, to express spirit. 
Cervantes tI54’-lOld) seized ujHUi the humours and absurdities 
»f a chanilkL between tho mediaeval tradition of chivalry in 
possession of the imagination of a lean, poor, half-crazy giiiih- 
man, and the need* and impulses of the vulgar life. His Dun 
Quixote and Snncho ttaitza, like ShakeajH/artnTSir Joitn Fotaus!, 
t‘heucer\ wife nf Hath, and Rabelais' Gorguntim break through 
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the dignity and heroica o| formal literal. Eire to let in freedom 
and laughter. They break through m Roger Bacon and the 
scientific men broke through the bookish science of the ftcholarg. 
and aa the painters and sculptors we have next to tell about 
broke through the decorative restraints and religioua decorum 
of mediaeval art. The fundamental fact of the Renaissance 
was not classicism but release. ‘Hie revival of Latin and Greek 
bn riling only contributed to the positive values of the Renaissance 
by their cornedve influence upon the Catholic, Gothic and 
Imperial traditions* 


5 ® 

Tl If? Artisifi Rfntrisoanm* 

It would be beyond our scale and compass to trace tlie 
multifarious revivals oF domestic ami decorative art in this 
great period of human recovery, or to tell how the northern 
Gothic wag adapted to municipal nnd private buildings and 
modified* and to a large extent raplaoed by forma deriving 
from the Italian Romanesque, and the revival of classical 
* nidi dons in Italy. Italy bod never taken kindly to the Gothic 
that had invaded her from the north, or to the 8iaraeenie forms 
that had come in from the south, Tim Latin writings In archi¬ 
tecture of Vitruvius wore unearthed in the fifteenth century, 
and hod a very stimulating effect upon processes of change 
already in o|ierafKm, The classical influences which were 
flawing strongly in literature spread into the already active 
world of artistic creation* 

But, just oa the literary revival preceded the revival of 
dasolaal learning, so t he artistic reawakening In full progress 
before attention wa? drawn to domical representative art. The 
gradual reassert inn of the desire for imitative replantation 
rather than decoration has been going on in Europe ever since 
the day* of Charlemagne. There was r vigorous development 
of painting, tho painting of real things upon wood, in Germany 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centimes- Tn Italy where the 
architectura] forms gave more space than did the Gothic* mural 
painting also waa increasing in import once. The first definite 
school of German painting was in Cologne (1360 onward). A 
little lator come Hubert and dan Van Eyck {circa I330-1440) 
in Holland. Their work b bright and fresh and delightful; it 
t* like the lllnstnitinn of a missal taking the air in the larger 
epflcvs of the painted panel. 
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In Italy in llir thirteenth century CfahAbiH* wna painting: 
ht wm? the master of Giotto {I2HM3&7), who titatkh our m th>- 
curly master figure of this iinst phase m the redowry of ,-irr 
If vm a phi*** that Rtllmlnntcd and dared with Fra Angfibn 
da Fioaole (I387-l4Si). 

And now there bog-m in Ttaly. and eapednlJy at Flore not. 
a at rid ty scientifie research into tho artifices of reaIL*tio repre¬ 
sentation. It cannot lie too strongly emphasized, hecati^ 
nothing is more etcudf&stly ignored in books ntont nrt* that the 
©seen pc in the changes in art and sculpture that were Imppeniuy 
in Europe In the Rerun Evince fjeriod wag an Abandnnmem of 
^billet k for scientific cons! deratio els. In t!i© place of design 
imd patterning, formal, abstract and lowly, there was a research 
for reality that wn* at beet bold and splendid and often harsh 
and brutal. The awing and away of the cruik* human body 
Saracenic art bad suppressed and Byzantine frozen. auho 
back u| K>n wall and stone, Life returned to art and woe 
presently sweating ausd gesticulating. Tins problbtua of per^ 
*pective wen* studied and solvod, and for the first time painters 
began, with o^^urance to represent depth in the picture. Anatomy 
was tsciudy and minutely Art wad for n time 

intoxicated with rejFfe^eotatmn. There was a 0 I 03 *, verstci om 
rendering of tie huh—flowed and jewels, fold* uf fabrics, and 
lellertiotift in - nLn.np irrrnt objects. A pha^e ul estreat i.k'oomtm 
bemlty was attained and pOBBOth 

Vc cannot tree* here the 1 tallied drive of t h • - - --- reawakened 
tapulees through the variola school# of the Italian and Low 
Uorman cities,. mt the matuat reactions of Flemish ami Floren¬ 
tine imd Umbrian and such-[ike groups of paiutere* Wo can 
but flame among the fifteeutk-oenimy masters the Florentines, 
I dfppo Lippi, Rottaoelli* GhMEUfdujc^ and thif Umbrinna Signorelli 
ie ml Perugian and M&itfcgEUL Mantegna (1431-1500) stands out. 
IkJtMiLse in htfl work more tbm Hint of any contemporary one 
LracfH* the recover*d Ivuvcn of the old ehtairad art. Eie h 
at his beat an inimitable anatcrity , 

With tlie rixtaonih century came Leonardo da Vinui (I4;V2- 
1510], of whose scientific! v>- Imv-e abend v opukrn 

A kindred spirit in Nuremberg was AJhrerM Dtirer {MJ1-102A) 
Venetian art roro to ite dimax with Titian (I47GL-1O70] 
Tin 1 ore r r r> f 1 51 -■-1AM) imd Paul Veron esc (15S3-1 08 g). I i nt 
it tsiU mean little t. ■ die readur for oa tc> catoJogno named, We 
Rim give only a few intimations in our illnstratmns of the quality 
*’f thiw nvi rrrs and fcImfoLi; m e ran state only their general 
ncks-iumliip i-« art an-1 life u= factors in * ru?w attitude'to the 
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body and tangible things. The student must gn to their pioturoa 
for liia of i.beir quality, We may point him j*i the 

pint lu>- by Titian known by the innppropria te name at Stored 
ind Pmf&ne Lot ^ or to wkms of the kibyb, md to the CmUton 
oj Attorn p^nU'4 by Marduui Angela an lilt' roof ot the Shitina 
Chapel* sir* among the tfopr^rnoly dutiful Bower* of tkij* growth. 
Painting went to England with the German, Hart* Uulbejn 
(1407-1943), ^ or England hud been too torn by civil war to 
jh alter any eohou) of pointing It wua n mere visit. Even 
tbft Elizabethan time* so rich in titeraltire, jo fertile of mime, 
produced no English pointing ot goal plane to compare with that 
of Italy and France. War and political trouble presently checked 
the nr; of Germany* but the Flemish impulse went on to Rubens 
(iS?77-iMOJ t Hem brand 1 (IG(HMtin9), and to a gres-i number 
nf lie Light! id genre and landscape pointer* who reproduce! in 
oil in the extreme w^t of Europe, oud without any prianbie 
cannetirlon or derivation* work exmondy similar in spirit and 
HibJOQt to some of the most interesting Chi o we work. Thk 
pantiki I ism may be due to *om& obscure pandlciisEn of social 
conditions 

From the end of the sixteenth century onward the painters 
at Italy dedined in stature* The novelty and zeal of painting 
:he brightly lit human body In every possible -contraction, 
extension and foreshortening against backgrounds of more than 
natural vividness faded, the justification* of sculpture and 
dastuca] mythology for such illuminated physical exercises 
wum largely exhausted p the repreecntation of the virtue^ vices* 
"j xu t sciences, oitiofl, nations, and so forth by fretiy revealed 
feminine figures agreeably disposed cejyvrd to provoke original 
minds, and a leas Firemicma type of practitioner w£is attracted to 
tins practice of the art, content to paint picture* that did at 
1 he best merely vie with picture# already painted. Th$ 
European sculpture that bad developed slowly and naturally 
in Germany, Franco and North Italy from the eleventh century 
onward, and which had produced such fine works as the ongeta 
uf the gainfce CJhapclIe in Faria, the equestrian monument of 
C^n Grande in Verona, and the Cotteo&i statue at Venice (by 
Verrocchio and Leopardi), was presently carried away by attempts 
to revive the peculiar qualities of the classical statuary that 
was now being disinterred and admired, Michael Angelo, 
drunk with this inspiration* produced works of a towering force 
^ud dignity and unparalleled anatomical vigour that stunned 
his ffqcee&aoi's into imitation and decline. Aj the seventeenth 
century progressed European painting and sculpture bvgon to 
* 
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Lavo the quality o{ an ethk-U- who has overtrained and is stale, 
of * rost* that ls ovurfalowii. 

But architecture is FU&tainrd by material UM-tbs when less 
necessary arts decay, and through ti c tiiu-trntli and sevcntecnili 
centuries a steady find various production of gracious and 
beautiful buddings went on nil over Europe. We am but nama 
Falkdio (l&IS— 1580], 1711060 work abounds in his native town 
el Vicenza, anrl whose books and teaching spread his revivified 
elated! r&l style over nearly every European country. He waa 
like n great fountain of architectural suggestions, We conn o r 
trace here the intricate extensions and variations of Rena isa one. 
architecture that have continued in * natural and continuous 
evolution into mtr own times. 

Painting In ?paiu was no suck authentic growth nf the anil 
is it iviia in Low Germany and Italy. The Spfttiir.li painter?-, 
wont to Italy to learn, and brought their art book thence. Bui 
tn the opening ball of the seventeenth century, at the shrunken 
bat still opulent Spanish Court, Spanish painting flowered in 
the great and original personality qf Velazquez flfi&D-imXi) 
He had .i novel dirvctt»p?a of via ton, a new power in Ida brush. 
He, ui company with the Dutch Rembrandt, stands out Iron 
die rent of the Hunitnuif* painters in spirit and quality, and 
look* towards the most vigorous work of the later nineteenth 
century and of cur own time. 

$k> 

America Comes into // ietorjf. 

In H53, aa wc have rein ted, Constantinople fell. HiKSUghotri 
the next century the Turkish pressure upon Europe u-oa heavy' 
and Loiitinuott!, Hit boundary line between Mongo] and 
Aryan, which had lain somertlmre ?asr of Hu* Pamirs In the days 
nf Pericles, had receded now to Hungary. Constantinople had 
long beta a tuc-ra ifihuid of ChrLstju-S}. in :i Turk-ruled Balkan 
peninsula. Its fall did monk Ui interrupt the trade with the 
East. 

Of the two rival cities of the Mediterranean, Venice was 
generally on much better terms wild the Turks limn Genoa- 
Every intelligent Genoese sailor fretted at the trading monopoly 
of Venice, and tried to invent me way of getting through it 
or r-mnrl it. And there were now new peoples taking to the sea 
trade, and disposed tn look for tiew ways t» the old markets 
becaui* the ancient routes were closed to them. 

Thu Portuguese, (or example, were developing an Atlantic 
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coasting trade. The Atlantic was waking tip again after a vo«t 
period of neglect that dated from the F.onmn murder of Carthago. 
It id ratlwsr a delicate matter to decide whs tiier tiia Western 
European vtaa pushing out into the Allan Lip or whether he w&b 
being pushed oat into it by tha Turk, who lorded it m the 
M^dkerrantan until the battle of Lepauto [1571). The Venetian 
and Genoese ships were creeping round to Antwerp, and the 
Hama town ac&men were coming south and extending their 
range. And there were eoodderahb cksveioptnfnts of He&man- 
ahip and shipbuilding in progress. The 5Ieditemmerin is a sra 
for gathya end coaatnig Rut upon the Atlantic Ocean and the 
North Eea win da are moro proraJenfc, fleas run higher, the share 
la nften a danger rather than a refuge. Tks? high seas called for 
the sailing ahip, arid h the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
it appe&ra, keeping ti* course by die compoaa and the stans. 

By the Uiirtecnth oratory tie llama merdirmte ww already 
sailing regularly from Bergen across tho grey cold sem to the 
Northmen in Iceland. In Iceland men knew of Greenland, 
and tul venturous voyagers hud long ago found a farther land 
beyond* Vinhmd. where the climate was pleasant and where 
men could settle if they chose to cut themselves oB from the rest 
of human kind This VinJmid was either Nora Scotia or, what 
i> more probable. New England. 

All over Europe in the fifteenth century merehante and 
sailors were speculating about new ways to the East. The 
Portuguese, unaware Hint Pharaoh Necbo bad solved the 
problem ages ngo, were Baking whether it wue not possible to 
go round to India by the coast of Africa. Their ship* followed 
(144/ii in thu cour.^e that Hanna took to Cape Verde, They put 
out to een to the west and found the Canary Isles, Madeira, 
and the Azores. That was a fairly long SLride across the Atlantic, 
in these maritime adventures in the eastern Atlantic and on tbs 
West African coast, anys Sir Harry Johnaton, the Portuguese 
were preceded in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and early fifteenth 
centuries by Norm an a, Catalonians, and Genoese. But in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their activities rose to pre¬ 
eminence, snd it is they, at any rate, who fixed and established 
discovories that hitherto bad been mere vague and incidental 
visits, They were the pioneers of nautical astronomy, In 
UB6 a Portuguese, Bartolomeu Diaz, reported that he bad 
rounded the south of Africa. Su the way opened for the great 
eaLarprise of Vasco da Gama eluvua years later. The Portuguese 
were already working their way to the east before the Sp anish 
went rak 
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A certain Genoese, Christoph or Columbus, begin to think 
more and more of what is lo us a very obvious end natural 
enterprise, but which strained the imagination of the fifteenth 
century to the utmost., a voyage due west across the Atlantic. 
At that time nobody knew of the existence of America as l. 
separate continent. Columbus knew that the world un# a 
sphere, but he under-estimated He site; the travels of hlarcc 
Pain had given him an exaggerated idea of the extent of Asia, 
and he supposed, the ref ora, that Japan, with its reputation 
for a great wealth of gold, lay Across the Atlantia in about the 
position of Mexico. He bod inode various voyages in Lb 
Atlantic; he had been to Iceland and perhaps beard of Vtnhind, 
which must have greatly encouraged tin** ideas of hid. and this 
project of sailing into the sunset became the ruling purpose ■ : 
his life. 

He wag a penniless man, bo me accounts say he was a bank 
rupt, and hie only wav of securing a ship wa= to get souicon 
to entrust him with a command. He went first to King J^hn U 
of Portugal, who listened to him, marie difficulties, arid then 
arranged for on expedition to start without hia knowledge, 
& purely Portuguese expedition. This highly diplomatic attempt 
to steal a march on an original matt Failed. m it deserved to 
fail; the crew became 1011 , 111 ) 0114 , the captain lost heart and 
retumad (1484). Columbus then went to the Court of Spain 

At first he could get no ship and no powers. Spain was 
assailing Granada, tlia last foothold of the Modems in Western 
Europe, Most of Spain had Wen recovered hj the Christians 
between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries; them find 
come a pause: and now ail Christian Spain, united bv the tutirrugt 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabel In of Castile, was string itself 
to the completion of Lbe Christian conquest. Despairing id 
Spanish help, Columbus sent Lb brother Bartholomew to 
Henry VH of England, but tha adventure did not attract thar 
canny monarch. Finally, in 14&i, Grenada fell—some slight 
compensation for the Christian loss of Constantinople fifty 
yiflfs lasfon*: and then, helped by lo&it merehunoi of the town 
of Palos. Columbus gut bw fliupMbree ohipa, of which only 
one, the Sanla Mono, of JM tons burthen, was decked; tha two 
other were open bnata of hal f that tonnage. 

Tha little expedition—It numbered altogether eighty-eight 
men I—went south to the Canaries, and th« n stood out'aurora 
the unknown seas. In beautiful weather Bni i with a helpful 
wind. 

The story of that momentous voyage of two man this «£ 
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juju* days must bo read in detail to b<* appreciated. The crew 
were full of rfaubts and fear*, they might, they feared, wtil on 
ior ever. They were emu farted by seeing same binln, ami later 
ou by finding a jkjIc worked with tool*, and a branch with 
Btrungf fa'irfas. At tun o’clock, on the nigh I of October l]tit. 
!;l5*-, pJlumhna saw n light ahead; the nm morning land was 
iighTcfj, and, while tho dnv woe atilt young, Columbus landed 
on the sinirr-'i of the new world, richly apparelled and bearing 
the royal Iwnm-r of Spain 

Early fa L4&3 Columbus ibtitnied to Europe. He brought 
gold, cotton, strange fa-astA and lurefa. ami two wild-eyed paiDfced 
Indiana to b« baptised, He had not found Japan. it was 
thought, but India. The islands he had found were called, 
therefore, the Wrat Indie*. Tho same yitar ha sailed again 
with a great expedition of seventeen ahips and fifteen hum bed 
with tho express permission of the Pope to Ulie jiuAse^ioii 
of three new laud? for the Spanish crown. 

We cannot toll of lus ex;x*ru?aces as governor of this Spanish 
colony, nor how he was superseded and put in ctjoios. Id a 
litih wldle a swumi !if fipauish adventurers were exploring 
the n«»w lands. Hut it b interesting to note that CoSumbufl 
died ignorant of the fact ; hat he hud discovered a new con¬ 
tinent. Ho believed to the day of his death that ho hud sailed 
ttmnd tli£ world to A&ui 

_ news of Ids distovoriEa caused a great excitement through 
ftestem Europe. It spurred the I'ortuguree to renewed at¬ 
tempts to reach India by the South African route. In 1497 
Vasco da {Jams sailed from Lisbon to Zanzibar, anil thence, 
with an Arab pilot, he struck across the Indian Ocean to Calicut 
ill India. 

fn 1515 there were Portuguese ships in Java and the Moluccas. 
In 1519 a Portuguese sailor, Magellan, in the empJovm&nt of 
the Spanish king, coasted fa the south of South America, passed 
through the dark and forbidding “Strait of Magellan, 1 ' and 
so came into the Pacific Ocean, which Lad already iteen sighted 
by Spanish explorers who had erased the fathom* of Panama. 

Magellan's exped&fcio Continued acre*. the Pacific Ocean 
westward This was a far more heroic voyage titan that of 
i.olumhus: far eight aM ninety days Magellan flailed untiinchingh 
over that vast, empty ocean, eighling nothing but two little 
desert islands. Ihv crew* were rotten with scurvy; there war 
litUo water and that bad, and putrid hiscuit fa eat' Rata were 
hunled eagerly; cowhide was gnawed and sawdust devoured 
to flay the pangs ol hunger. In this state the expedition 
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reached the Ladfonc? TIloy diflcovsred the Philippinefl, and 
bejs wius killed b a fight with the natives. Several 

other captains were murdered. Five rfxipa had started with 
Magellan in August. 1519, imd two hundred and eighty men; 
in July, 1522; the Fftforia with a remnant of onc-and-thirty 
men aboard, returned up the Atlantic to her anchorage near 
the Mole uf Seville, in the river Guadalquivir—the Brat ship that 
ever circunmavi^&tecl this planet. 

The English and French and Dutch and lire sailors of the 
Han?* town* came rather later Into this new adventure cl 
exploration. They bad not thfi *am t. keen interest in ilia eaateni 
trade. And when they did come in, their fhsfc efforts wore 
directed to SAiJing ru lie id the north oJ America as Magellan had 
mailed round the south, and to sailing round Lhe north of Aata 
as Vasco du Gama bad sailed round the south of Africa, Roth 
these enterprises were doomed to failure by the nature of things* 
Roth in America and ibe Erj*t fc S]uun and Portugal had half n 
century's Ht&rt of England and France and Holland, 

And Germany never started* The King of Spain 
Empemr of Germany in tho&e crucial years, and the Pope had 
given the monopoly of America to Spain* and not simply to 
Spain hut to tin* kingdom of CoaUle. This must hare reatriitod 
both Germany and Holland at firal from American advent urns. 
The Hamm towns were quasi-independent ; they had no monarch 
behind them to support Urem, and no unity among LheteBpIvc# 
for hu big an teiterpriro aa oceanic exploretbo. It waa the 
niitifonunr of Germany, and perhaps of the world, that, as wq 
will presently tell, a storm of warfare exhausted Lor when all the 
Wt^teru powers ware going to this newly-opened school of trado 
and iuln i mi^t ration upon the high 

Slowly throughout the sixteenth century the immense good 
fortune of Castile unfolded itself before the dosxled eyes of 
Europe* She bad found a new world* abounding in gold and 
silver and wonderful possibilities of settlement, It was all bora, 
hr cause the Pope had said so, The Court of Rome, hi an acvess 
of magnificence* had divided this new world of strange lands, 
which wcf now opening out to the European imagination, 
between (he Sponiah* who were to have everything W65t of a 
lino 370 leaguoe wfH : f the Capo Verde Islands, and the Portu¬ 
guese , to whom everything east of rids line was given. 

AL first tire only people encountered by the Spaniards in 
America were savages of ft Mongoloid type* Many of these 
savages were ennui ba !h. It ia a min fortune for science that 
the first Europeans co reach America were these rather incurious 
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Spanifir'ls. witllftut any aeionijlir passion. t hire tv fur go[J, tnd 
full rtf the blind Mgotry of » recent rclMoux war. They load* 
f«w intelligent ota&rvat.ions of the nutrre methods nnd ideoa 
of thf-Af: primordial people. They slaughtered them, they 
robbed them, they enahivtui them, and baptized thorn; hut 
they uirtrJi- small note of the cnEtoma and motives that changed 
<uul v anish ed under their HShttilt. Thsv were uf destnictiTf- 
«‘d rceklc-ts us tho early Brrtnth eetifere in Tasmania, wbr 
ohot at flight the Pulii-olithie men who still Lingered there and 
put out poismuri meat, for them to find. 

Gteat arena of tlte Amerinm interior were pmirir land, wheiw 
nomadic tribes subsided upon vafct her:1 k of the w*w practically 
exliuct ! ifl.in In LLl it nrnimrc nf life, in I lidr jcdtifod gnnncnfY 
find their free use of paint, in l heir general physical ctiArfletuni, 
these pntiri-- Imlinnfi showed remarkable r>WnihhuiCc» to the 
Later Palaeolithic men of the Holu Irwin age in Europe. Rut 
they hud no horse?. They seem to have made nu very gnal 
advance from that primordial state, which was probably the 
state in which their ancestor* had rtmtlud America Thev bad. 
however, e knowledge of metals, and most notably a f*v» tin 
nf native. copper, but no knowledge of iron, 

As the SpuiiiartLs penetrated into the nontkeiit, they found 
tt*3f attacked, [ilunikrtd, nnd destroy***;! two separate 
uivitlz'vl systems that bad developed in America, jwrbsjv quite 
independently of tin- civilised systems of the old world, One 
of them w** the Anted civilization of Mexico; the other. that of 
Peru. They may have nrisen out of the Xndithic gub-dTilimtiun 
that had spread flames the Pacific, island by island, step by ut*?p, 
ngc after ego. from its rvgkm of origin round and about the 
Slcditerm- ' iin. IVe tiivo nlraodv noted rijm or fcvu* jn-iiits of 
interest in these unique deT-lopmeiilE Tiny wore thousand* 
of years behind the Orient and Mediterranean." Aluiig lliett ern 
lines thtec civilized peoples of America hud teftahod to a state 
of affaire roughly paxulhil with the culture ol pm-rt mastic Egypt 
or the early .Suttcrinn eifcfoe. Before the Aztecs wad'thft Bfcravifms 
there bud twen still curlier civilized Wginninfis which hod cither 
been dartri^-d by their imccossoiB, or which had failed and 
nditprvrd <d their own accord. 

The Av.-v•< vv-m to have been a r-..i„|tiering, less civilized 
people, dominating a. more dvilizix) comm unity ns the Aryans 
do minuted Greece (Uid North India. Tlieir' religion was a 
primitive, complex. uttii cruel system, in which human ftsorifit'es 
and cert?mnniu I ciimubaliiun played a large part. Their min<U 
werc* haunted by thn if leu ul sin and this ti eod for bloody 
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propitiations, Their religion was like a dreadful iusd complete 
can nature of the primitive sacrificial rHigione* oI the oJd world, 
j hr Aztec oivilimtkin was destroyed by on expedition under 
Cortez. He had eleven shipti, four hundred Europeans, two 
hundred Indiana, mxtetm horse*. and fourteen gtma But m 
Yucatan he flicked up a stray Spaniard who had i*vei\ a captive 



with the IfuUa m fat some years, and who hod more or Sc&s 
learnt various Indian languages, and knew that the Aztec rule 
waa dimply rtaenied by many of its subjects. It wad ra alliance 
with the$* that Cortez advanced over the mountain* into the 
valley of Mexico (15I9J. 

How he entered Mexico, how its war-chief, llont^unm, 
wa6 killftd by his own people for favouring the Spaniards, how 
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Cortez wi? 30 JitxitO and escaped wirli the Hose ol hb 

Sima and horses, and linw filter s terribly retreat lo fie doaal 
be was able lu return and smb] agate the whole land, in a mmoniL 
and picturesque story which ire cannot even attempt to Id l here, 
lit populatlun of Mfxbo to thia day is largely of native bk'^L 
but Spanish ha-i r» placed the native Languages, and moh quLup 
as exists in Catholic and Span hah« 

The still iu» Jie ciinpuA Permian fftmiv tall a victim to another 
adventurer, Fierro. He sailed from the hdlimu* of P anam a 
in I530 t with an expedition of a hundred and si*ty*dglii 
Spaniards. Like Cortes in Mexico, In 1 availed himself of the 
native dife^e^sior.ni to secure po$ts£K-sion of the doomed state. 
Like Cortes, too. who had made a captive and toot of Montezuma, 
he eeiaed the Inca of Peru by r reach ery, and attempted to rale 
in his name. 

Here again we cannot do justice to the tangle of eubie*Jfieru 
events, the ill-fiknnrd tnatiiTectioT^ of the natives, the am ml 
of Spanish rainforeement* from Mexico, and the reduction of th- 
stale tn a Sjianmh province. Nor can tell much more of 
the - wifi npn?4'd cif Spunish ad venturer! over tLe rest of America, 
outside the Portngupise rttiomtinn of Rmzit To begin with, 
each story fa nearly a l ways & story of ad venturers and uf cruelty 
and IcoL The Spaniards Ql-tmLid the natives they quarrelled 
among themselves, Ihc law and order of Spain wens mqnlha 
and years away from them; it was uni) very slowly that the 
phase of violence and conquest passed into ty phase of govern¬ 
ment and settlement Hut long before them waa much order 
in Amenra, a steady stream of gold and silver began to flow 
across thf Atlantic to the Spanish government and people. 

Alter the rir&t violent ttra^jre hunt came plantation and the 
working nf miwa. With that uro-se the earliest la hour difficulty 
in the new world. At Mmt the ludhns were ertelaved with much 
brutality and injujuke; but to the hntuTUr nf the Spaniunb 
thb did not gn uncriticiied. The n.i&tv&s f^imd cJmmpioi;- 
msd very valiant idi amp ions, Lu. the Dominican Order find in 41 
secular prim Las Casas, who wsa for a lima a planter and slave- 
owner in Cuba until bis conscience smote him. An importation 
of negro a laves from West Africa abo began quite early in thi 
sixteenth century. After some retrogression, Mexico, Binaih 
and Spanish South America itegan to develop inks great sbive- 
holrlmg, wealth^producing (mirk, 

We cannot tell here, as we would like to do, of the fintf 
cmhiing work don* in South America, and mow especially 
among the natives, by thy Fmtaxscaau, and presently by thi 
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Jesuit*, who aunt into America is ths biter half of the ButernUt 
century falter 1540). 

So it waa that Spain row to a temporary power md promt' 
bencs> in the world ’h affaire. It was o very sudden and very 
memorable tbe. From the eleventh century this infertile ami 
corrugated peninsula had been divided against itself , its Christian 
population had hub tain ini a perpetual conflict with the Moure; 
than by what seems like an accident it achieved unity just in 
tune to roup the first harvest of benefit from the discovery of 
America, before that time Spain bad always bean a poor 
country, it is a poor country to-day; almost it# only wealth 
ties b its minea. Far a century, however, through iis monopoly 
of the gold and silver of America, it dominated tiis world. 

Tht> enat and centre of Europe ware still overshadowed by 
the Turk and Mongol; the discovery of America was iuell u 
consequence of the Turkish conquests; very largely through 
the Mongolian invention* of compose and paper, and under the 
stimulus of travel in Asia and of the growing knowledge of 
eastern Asiatic wealth and civilisation, came this astonishing 
• litziug up of the mental, physical, and social energies of the 
"*Atlantic fringe-" For close in the wake of Portugal and Spam 
came t rance and England, and presently Holland, aach in its 
runi taking up the tv Is of expanrioti and empire overseas. 

The Centro of interest for European history, which once lay 
in the Levant, shift# now from the Alp* and the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Atlantic. For eumc centuries the Turkish Empire, 
Russia and Central Asia and China are relatively neglected 
by the limelight of the European historian, NevwtSdliM, 
tbtoc central regions of the world remain centra), and their 
wellin; and participation & necessary to the permanent peium 
of mankind. 

§ tl 

IFJia/ MachiavtUi Thought of ths Wsrtti. 

And now lot us consider the political consequence™ of this 
vast release and expansion of European ideas in the fourteenth 
if:d fifteenth centuries with the now development of id once, 
tlic exploration of the world, the great diureminatitm of know¬ 
ledge through paper and printing, and the spread >4 a new craving 
Tor freedom and equality. How wan it affecting the mentality 
of the courts and kings that directed the formal affairs of man¬ 
kind} We have already shown bow ti.ii* hold oi the Catholic 
Church upon tire consctouces "1 men was weakening at this 
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time. Only the Spaniard?, fresh from a long anil final ly 
successful reUjEtima war against Islam, had any great enthturiaam 
toft for the church. The Turkish costjuMU ami the azpamu'i;- 
of the known world robbed the Roman Empire of its form it 
prestige of tuuversatity. The old mental and moral frame¬ 
work of Europe was breaking up. What wM happening to th 
dukes, princes, and kings of the old dispensation during this 
age of change f 

tn England, os we shall tell later, Tory subtle and mtercatin.. 1 
tendencies wens leading towards a new method m government, 
the method of parliament, that won to spread later on ewer 
nearly all the world But of thaw tendencies the world at 
large was as yet practically unoonsciuua in the sixteenth century. 

Few niowwli- have left us intimate diaries; to tv- a monarch 
and to bf trank am incompatible feats; monarchy ia itself 
necessarily a pose. The historian ia uldiged to speculate about 
tine contents of the head that wears a drawn as beat he can. 
No doubt regoj psychology has varied with the ages. Wc have, 
however, the writings rjf a very able man of this period who 
set riim'n'if to study and expound the arts of kingcraft aj they 
t*ere understood in the later fifteenth century. 

This wtus tbe celebrated Florentine, Niccolo Macbiavelti 
(l4fiD-J52TJ. He whs of good birth and reasonable fortune, 
and be had entered the public employment of the republic by 
the time be was twenty-five. For eighteen yews be was its the 
Florentine diplomatic Herviee; ha wtj engaged upon a nnmber 
of emhosaiat, and in lfteO be uthh sent to France to deal with th- 
French king. From 1302 to 1512 he tv,i> the right*hand lain 
of the gonfalonier [the life president) of Florence, Soderini. 
Maehiavelii reorganized the Florentine army, wrote spuachst 
for the gonfalonier, was, indeed, the ruling intelligence Id 
F lorentine affairs. When Sodcrint, who hod leant upon the 
French, was overthrown hy the Medici family, whom the Spanish 
supported, Maohiavclii, though ha tried to transfer hie sendees 
to tiie TietwtB. wue tortirrcd on the rock and expelled. He took 
up his quarters in a villa near dan Caseiano, twelve miles or 60 
from Florence,, and there entertained himself partly by collecting 
and writing saiaoima stories to a friend in Rome, and partly 
by writing books about Italian politic* in which he could nr. 
longer play a part. Ju.-t as we owe Moruo Polo's book of traveL 
to lii?, tinprbqnJJietifc, eo w« owe Undue vclti's Frinet, hi* Floren¬ 
tine History, and TU Art vf B or to kb downfall and the boredom 
of San Cascionu. 

Hu enduring vain*' of these hooks Lies in the dear idea they 
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give ii3 of tbe quality and limitations of 1 kt? ruling mind# of tbu 
ilg». Tbdr atmosphere wa# Ids atmospburt* If he brouglii an 
exceptionally k^n intelligence to thuir business, tbat merely 
(iirtjwd it into a brighter light 

Ilia susceptible mind k&d been lireath impressed by tbe 
cunning, crudty, audacity * and ambition of Caspar Borgia, the 
Duke of Valentino, m fvho&e camp be had spent ?ome months 
a? an envoy, In iL* Prince he idealized this dazzling i^creon, 
Cjbgjix Borgia (1470-1607), tbs reader must understand, was 
the son of Fopo Alexander VI, Rodrigo Borgia (U&2-15G3), 
The reader will perhaps be startled at the idea of a Pope having 
. wn p but this, wb must remember, was a pra-Itefoirnatimi 
Pope, The Papacy at this time was in a mood of moral relua- 
iiun, und though Alexander was, ae n priest, pledged to live 
unmarried* t km did not liinder him from living openly with a 
tort of unmarried wife, and devoting the resources of Christendom 
to the advancement of his family. Ca^ar was a youth of spirit 
.-.d for the times in which he lived; he had early caused his 
eider brother to bo murdered, and also the husband of his sister 
Luerezia. Lie had, indeed, betrayed and murdered a number 
of people. With his father's assistance he had become duke of 
a wi dfl ares of Central Italy when Machiavolli Tinted him. 
He had shown little or no military ability, hut consulfTO-blc 
dexterity and administrative power. His magiufiomfli? was of 
the moat temporary sort. When presently hut father died, it 
Collapsed like n pricked bladder. Its ui^oundncsa waj not 
frident to Machiavelli. Our chief inherent in Catsar Borgia » 
that ho realized Manhiavelli 'a highest ideals of ■ superb and 
3occe«fuJ prince. 

Much lias been written to ahow that Madiiavdli had wide 
mid nulde intentions behind bis poHticai writings, Lut all such 
attempt# to ennoble him will leave the sceptical reader, who 
inaiais on reading the lin&s instead of reading imaginary things 
between the lines of Macbiavulii’s work, cold towards him. 
This man manifestly hod no belief in any righteousness at 
ail* no belief in a God ruling over the world or in a God 
in men's heart#, no understanding of the power of conscience 
in men. Not for him wore Utopian visions of world-’.vide 
human order, or attempts to realise the Vitij of God. Snub 
tiung? lie did not want. It seemed to him that to get power, 
to gratify one’s desires and sensi bill lies and lut tea, to swagger 
triumphantly in the world, must be the crown of human desire. 
Only a princM? could fully realize ,uch a life. Some streak of 
timidity, or hi? sense of the poorness of his personal claims. 
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bad evidently mndc aim abandon sudi dream* for himself: 
but eu leaat ini might hofc to serve n prince, to live cl (ton to tile 
glory, to uliarS the f 4'inder and the iUAt and ihi* gratified malic--. 
Ha misfit emu make bLmuflf indispensable 1 He get himsili. 
therefore, tn bccom? au "export" in priuorcreft. He aosuted 
fckKlwini to Tail, When he wits rooked and rejected bv tk 
.Medicts and had ha further hopes of being oven & auceessfa 1 
t Joint parasite, he wrote these handbooks ol cunning to show 
what a clever servant some prince had ioat. flis ruling thought 
lu 6 great contribution to political literature, was that the 
moral obligations upon ordinary men caiuiut bind princes. 

There in -i disposition to ascribe the virtue i?i patriotism to 
Mu chin veil; became he viiggested that Italy, 'which wad weak 
ami divided—she had be**a invaded by the Turks and saved 
from conquest only by the (hath ol the Sultan Muhammad, 
and she was being fought over by the Trench and Spanish as 
though, ahs was something inanimate — might be united and 
strong: but ha &aw in that possibility only a great opportunity 
for a prince. And be advocated a natiuDoJ army only becmiH; 
he saw the Italian method of carrying on wa: L-v hiring Land-’ 
of foreign rntrarmriea was a bopotteo one. At any such time 
tnwps might go over to » better paymaster or decide to plunder 
the state they protected Re had been deeply impressed by 
the victories of the Swiss over the Milanese,' but he never 
fa t hom e d the secret of the free spirit that made those victories 
possible. The Florentine militia he created was a complete 
failure. He was a man burn blind to the qualities that 
| topics free and nations great. 

Yet this morally blind man woe living in a little world of 
morally blind man. It fa dear that his style of thought wta 
the stylo of thought of Llie Court of his" time. Behind the 
princes of the now states that had grown up out of the wreckage 
of the empire find the failure of the church, those were every* 
where cshjuicnljoiiB and secretaries and trusted minister of the 
Mnehiaveil ion type. Cromwell, for instance, the minister of 
Henry Ylll of England after hia breach with Home, regarded 
fthidihivelijV Prince as the qumtesseno* of poll Li cal wisdom. 
Whi'i! tlu> iirinoafl were thtnnsalves sufficiently clover they too 
wt-rt -dacliiavi'liian. They were scheming lo outdo one another, 
to rob weaker contcniparerira, to de*trov rivals, so that they 
might for a brief interval swagger. They* bad Little or no vision 
of onv echos* of human deatinira greater than this game they 
Tibiyed ^sgainal out* luicfUmr, 
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The Republic of Sietiicrtend* 

It is interesting to note tbit ihi* Swiss infantry which had 
nq impressed Maohiftvtili was no part of the princely ewttjtm of 
Europe. At the very centre of the European system thsre luud 
arisen n Little confederation of freeeta tee, the Swiss Confederation, 
whJub, after some eeutiiritis of nominal adhu&iun to the Holy 
[toman Empire, uucnuie frankly republican in I4&0- Ju? early 


O Wj^ZERljQ£D> shnriniz prutchpal Thu&z# m<i Ecui*^- 



a* the thirteenth century. the pedant farmers of three valleys 
round about the l^ke uf Lucerne took it into their beads that 
they wouid dhtpense with an overlord and roanago their own 
BrTaira in their own fashion. Their ebk-f trouble came from the 
HaIum of n noble fa mi tv of Urn A?ir v alley, the Ilubsbunj family. 
In 1245 the mets of Schwv* burnt the eastb of Xew Babsharg 
which find been set up near Lucyme to overawe them; lL 3 ruins 
are still to be seen there. 

Tbia Qhbahurg family a growing and acqmMitive one; 
it bad lauds and possessions throughout Germany; and in i273 t 
after Lbu extinction of the Liohcnataufeu house* Rudolf of 
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Ha ba hurt was elected Fnijvpror of Germany, a distinction thni 
became At lust practically hereditary io hii family, Norte th. 
L&*a, the men of Uri, Schwyz., and Unterwolili’i) did not mean i. 
lie ruled by any Hamburg; they formed an Everlasting League 
in 131*1. and they held their own among the mountains from 
that time onward to this day, first aa free members of the empire 
ami thro ns an absolutely independent confederation. Of thr 
heroic legend of William Tell we have no space to tell here, 
tier hays wc room in which to trace the gradual extension of 
the confederation t-> its present bounfLirir:^. Kcmaniah, Italian, 
and French-!;peaking Talleys were presently added to this 
valiant little republican group. The red-crois flag of Geneva 
htia become the symbol of intermit huial humanity in tile nridri 
of warfare. The bright and thriving cities of Switzerland Lav 
been a refuge for free men from a score of tyrannies. 

! 13a 

Tht Life of tile Emperor Charles. F. 

Moat of the figures that stand out In history do so through 
some exceptional personal quality, good or find, that makes them 
more significant than their fellows. But there was bom at 
Ghent in Belgium, in l&Db, a man of commonplace abilities a tic 
melancholy temperament, the eon of a mentally defective 
mother who had been married for reasons of State, who war 
through no fault of hk own, to become the focus of the accumulat ■ 
ing stresses of Europe, Tb' historian nnm give him a quit 
unmvrited and accidental prominence ride by side with sucii 
marked individualitied as Alexander and Charlemagne and 
Frederick IT. Tlus wn* l.he Emperor Charles V, For a tinn: 
he had an tur of being the greatest monarch in Europe sinc>.' 
Charlemagne. Both he and hie illusory greatness were tta 
results of the matrimonial statecraft of his grandfather, the 
Emperor Maximilian I fU&P-tolU}, 

Sfttne families hare fought, others have intrigued their way 
to world power; the Bnbsburgi* married their way, Maximilian 
begun hi* career with the inheritance of the Hahaburps, Austria. 
Styrin, part of AFr.ce aiir) other dktrictfi; he mamed—the 
lady's name scarcely matters to ns—the Netherlands and 
Burgundy. Mi*h of Burgundy (dipped from him after hi* first 
wile a dcsth, but the Netherlands he held. Then ho tried 
unBuecvasludy to many Brittany. He became Emperor in 
anceession to his father, Frederick HI, Id 1493, and married the 
duehv of Mika. Finally be married Ida bud to Urn weak-minded 
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■J;±iijEhtor of Ferdinand and Isabella, thu Ferdinand arid Isabella 
of Columbus, who not only reigned over a freshly united Spain, 



1 onpf Sardinia and the kingdom of tlit* two Sicilies, but. 
virtue of the papal gift* to Oostile, over nil America went 
Brazil. So it woe that Charles, his grandson, inherited most 
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7 SO 

of the American oontinem find tatween & third aud a bnii of 
what the Turks bad left of Europe, Thn falter of Charles dfed 
in 1306, mid Maximilian did liis best to secure his grandson 
election to thu imperial throne. 

Chaffe* dueceeded to the Netherlands in tdpfi; ho becarii. 
practically hin^ of the Spanish dominions, his mother being 
iaib«iU' T when his 1 grandfather Ferdinand died in t£lo; and trip 
grandfather MuimiliAu dying in 15IH, lie vea in 1620 elected 
Emperor *t the still couiparmtirdy tender ago of twenty. 

His election a* Emperor wan opposed by the young and 
brilliant French King French* I. who bud suctM-ded to tU 
Front'll throne in Ifilfi At the age of twenty-one. The candidature 
of Francid was supported by Loo X who also require* 

from us tho epithet brilliant. It was, indeed, an age of brillmnr 
monarch#. It waa the ope o! Untar ui India [1526-133(1) anti 
Suleiman in Turkey fl&id). Both Leo and Francis droad.-.i 
the concentration of so much power in the hands of one man 
03 the election of Charles threatened. The only other monarch 
who Er-emtd to mutter In Etirvjx* itm Henry VIII, who Imd 
become King of England in 1 St It* at the Hgt of eighteen. lit 
offer d UimreH a* «. euudidato for the empire, end Liu? 
imaginative English reader may manse bjttiaalf by working will 
the pewibU 1 cocieqiuawes of such nii election. 

There was much scope fur diplomacy in thin triangle of 
lfinf>a ‘ Charles (nr hi# way from Spurn to Germany risitml 
England and secured the snppcrt of Henry against, Francis 
by bribing his minister, Cunliiml Woleey. Henry aLo mark 
a glgit parade of friendship with Ffanefi; them wus feasting. 
tournam.'Htii, and such-like antiquated galhmtries in France. 

■ fi n courtly picnic known to historian as the Field of the 
Clfipth nt Gold (1620). Knighthood w.ie becoming a jucturosqLui 
in (he pTtfenth century. The Emperor Maximilian I 
j* still called "the last of the knights' by German historians. 

The election of Charles wus scoured, it is to lie noted, by 1 
?*st amount of bribery He hod, as his chief supporters and 
creditors, the groat German busing house of the Fuggert 
Thai largo treatment of inuncy and credit which we call Bounce, 
which hod gune out of European political life with the eoilflp*? 
of the llorosa Empire, «» now coming back to power. This 
appearance uf Ore Fogg era, whose houses and palaces outshone 
tbufe of the emperor, marks the upward movement uf forces 
tiiHt hail begun two or three cetimrietf e:iriier in Cohan, in FnuHJ'’ 
&nd in Florence and other Italian town#; Money, public debts 
*ud social unrest and discontent re-enter upon the miniature 
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«Ugo of this Ovtlitie. Chalks Y was not » much n Habshmg 
45 4 Ftfgger emperor. 

For a time tin? fair, not very intelligent donking young man 
ttilb the thick upper lip and Irrng, clunky chin ir«t largely a 
jmpjiot in the hands of hu ministero. Abie servant-i sftur the 
,,rrW Of lUchiavaUi guided liim *t first in lhr arts of kingship. 
Then in a slow but effectual way bn began bo assert himself. 
He «raa confronted at the very outset of his reign in Germany 
with the perplexing diiL-anadunB 
<if Cbristendom, The revolt 
(icauurt the papal rule winch 
bad been going on since the 
days of Bins and Wyoliffe had 
been recently exasperated by 
in. now and unusually cynical 
selling of indulgences to raise 
money for tin; completion of 
3t, Peter's at Rome, A monk 
iiiiiUfJ Luther, who had been 
vonaocmled as n pntat. who 
hud taken to rending the Bible, 
cud who, while visiting Rome 
on the busimetje of his Order* 

Lad been much shocked by 
the levity and worldly spirit- 
dour of the Papacy, had cams 
forward ugaittft these papal expedient.# at. Wittenberg (1617), 
offering disputation and propounding certain Ihesres. An im¬ 
portant controversy ensued. 

At first Luther carried on this ooiitmversy in Latin, but 
presently look to German, and speedily hud Uie people in a 
k-rmetit, Charles found this dispute raging whefl he olM 
from Spain to Germany. He summoned an w«?mb)y or ■'diet’' 
of the empire at Woods# on the Rhine. To this, Luther, w ho 
had been mkid to rccmtl his views by lkpc Lo S, ami who hud 
refused to do so, was summoned. He emae, and. entirely in 
the Spirit of Hum. refused lo recant unless he was convinced 
of lisa error by logical argument ur b> Hie authority or -Soriptnrv 
Hut his protect'JR uniting the pnnrcs were loo powerful for him 
to suffer the fate of John Hum. 

Here WB 3 a perplexing situation for thr young JudfoMK. 
1 here is reason l/i supjiojo that he wa; inclima) a*, first to support 
Luther against the Popft. Leo X bad opposed the election of 
Charles, and was friendly with hi* rival, Francis I. nut 



lather 

itiitr dittan^A I 
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Cbnrlas V wu nbl a good Umiluavellian, and tie ha ! -inquired 
in Spain a OOOSUlefablc feligiusus sincerity. He decided against 
Luther. Many of the German princes, and especially the 
Elector uf Saxony, aided with :ht- reformer. L tit tier went into 
hiding under the protection of the Saxon Elector, and Char leu 
found himself in the presence of Hie opening rift that was to 
split Christendom, into tivo non tending comps 

Close upon these disturbances, and probably connected with 
them, there came a widespread peasants' revolt throughout 
Germany. This outbreak frightened Lather very effectually. Ele 
was shocked by its excesses, und from Ural rime fnnh the Kefi r 
maticri he adv(iciit>_ j d oeiu=ed to be a Reformstiun according to 
the people and become a Refoniudion according to the princes 
He lost his confidence hi that free judgment for which he had 
stood up so manfully. 

Meanwhile Charles realized that Ms great empire was in a 
very serious danger Loth from the west and from the cost. On 
the west of him was hia spirited rival, Franck J; to the east 
w&s The Turk in Hungary. in alliance with Francis and clamour¬ 
ing fur certain arrears of tribute irom the Austrian dominions. 
Charles had the money and army of Spain at hia disposal, but 
it was extremely difficult to get any effective support in money 
from Germany. Uri pmuimUior had developed a German 
infantry on the Swiss model, very much upon the lines exjwinded 
in Mowluaveili * At I o/ War, but these troops had to be paid 
and In* imperial an bridle,* had to be supplemented by unsecured 
borrowings, which were finally to bring his supporters, the 
Fuggcrt, to ruin. 

Uu the whole, Charles, in alliance with Henry VJH, was 
sutctiteilul ii-iuiiBl Frantia 1 and the Turk Thru chief batch- 
field wtifl North Italy, the generalship we* dull oa both ride?. 
their advances nnd re trail ct iletKuded chid In on the arrival of 
reinforcements, The German iirTiiy mended France, foiled to 
take Marseilles, fell back into July, lost ALlan, and wan besieged 
in Fa via hranvis J made a long and anauocegafiU siege of I‘avia, 
»»s caught by freak German for eve, defeated, wounded, and 
taken primmer. He seat back a (np^age to his queen ikni all 
was 'Tort but honour, made a humiliating peace, and broke 
it os foon as be was liberated—oo that even the salvage of 
honour vi iu> but temporary. 

Henry \ LLl and the Hope, in obmlienue to the rules of 
MiduaTcUnu strategy, now went over to the aid* of France 
Lo urdi f to prevent Cfaarku becoming too poweriuL The German 
Uvupn m Milan, under the Loti*table of Bourbon, being unpaid, 
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farced rather than followed their cronnmmlcr hi to a raid ape m 
Rome. They stormed the city and pillaged it (1527). Tha 
Pope took refuge in the Castle of Qt r Angelo while the looting 
>nd ala lighter went on. He bought off the German troops at 
last by the payment of four humired thousand ducats Ten 
years of such stupid and confused fighting impoverished all 
Europe and left the Emperor in possession of Milan* In 1530 
be tM crowned by the Pope— he was the last Gorman Emperor 
to he crowned by the Fojie—at Bologna, ihi*. thanks of tbs 
rather doll-looking blond fnce B 
with its long lip nnd chin, bearing 
the solemn expresafon of one 
who endures a doubtful though 
pruliably honourable ceremony. 

Meanwhile the Turks were 
making great headway in 
Hungary. They had defeated 
and killed the King of Hungary 
iu 1525, they held Budaaud Ptartli, 
hi 1529, as we lnn T o already no tin I, 

SuMm&n the Magnificent very 
nearly took Vienna. The 
Emperor was greatly concerned 
by these advances) and did his ctmust io dnve back the 
Tnrk^ but be found the greatest difficulty in getting the 
German princes to unite, even with thi* formidable untuny upon 
their vary borders, 

Francis I remained implacable for iv rima. and there was a 
new French war; but in E53H Ch^rk- won bin rival over to a 
more friendly attitude by ravaging the vntih A Jb ranee. Francis 
atid Chariot then fomufd an aliiunee against Ltic Turk* but thi* 
Protestant prince-, the German pr Luces ho were resolved to 
break a wav from Rome 1 , had formed a league, the Sehmaikaldto 
League (named after the little town of Schmidkaldco in Hesse, 
at which its const it Titian was arranged h against the Emperor, 
and, in tho place of a great campaign to reouref Hungary lot 
Christendom * Charles Imd to turn hh mind to the gathering 
internal struggle in Germany, Of that struggle he aaw only 
the opening war. It was a struggle, a ^anguinafy irrational 
bickering of princes for ascendancy, now [laming into war and 
destruction, now sinking back bo intrigues and diplomacies 
it was a fuakn'a sack of Mivchinvtsllism paUcU$ h that was to go 
on writhing incurably right into tho nineteenth century, and to 
wajte 4-ttii ] desolate Oeritriri Europe again and again. 
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The Emperor cew to 

have grasped the true lorees At 
work in these gathering trouble* 
He w&s, for his time snd statiou, 
an exceptionally worthy innn B aui 
ho seems to have taken the re 
Iigiouedissenakms that were tear¬ 
ing Europe into warring frogmen's 
genuine theological differences 
He gathered diets and councils m 
futile attempts at reconciliation 
Form like and confessions we r>- 
tried ovf 4 !. The student of 
Gemnm history must struggle with the details of the Religious 
Peace of Nuremberg, tha set dement at the Diet of Eatbboih 
the Interim of Augsburg, and the like. Here we do but mention 
them aa details in the wemed life of t-hfo enlminathsr 
emperor. 

As a matter of fact, hardly one of the multifarious princes 
end rulers in Europe seems to have been noting in good faith 
The widespread religious trouble of the world. the desire of the 
common people for truth and *oeial righteousness the spreading 
knowledge cl the- time, all tboi=e things were merely coiuiter? 
in the mingmatinns of princely diplomacy. Henry VIII of 
England, who hud begun hb career with a book written againf.i 
heresy, and who find been rewarded by the Pope with the title 
of ’ Defender of the Faith/ 1 being anxious to divorce his fir: 
wife, because aha was chi Idlest in fawitr of an animated young 
Ijidy named Anne Bolero, and wishing also to turn against tiro 
Emperor in favour o i Francis I and. to loot the vast wealth of 
the church in Eng land, joined the company of Protestant prince 
in 1^30. Swfldfin■ Denmark and Norway had already gone over 
to the Protestant aide* 

The German religious war began in 1B48, a few months after 
ih& death of Martin Luther, \\q need not trouble about the 
infidel of the- campaign. The Protestant Saton army wa 3 
badly boat<m at Lochatj. By something very like a breach of 
faith p, Philip of Hesw, tko Emperor a chief rem&inijng antagonist,, 
was caught and imprisoned* *nd the Turks were bought off by 
the payment of an auuiml tribute. In 1547, to the great re lie f 
of the Emperor, Francis I died. So hy 1547 diaries got to a 
kind of settlement* and mode his last efforts to effect pesos: 
whore there was no peace. 

In 1652 all Germany waia at war again, only a precipitate 
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ilight from luu&brhck Charles from cnptore, and* with the 

treaty of came another unstable equilibrium. Charles 

WHS now utterly weary of the earea and splendours of empire; 
he bad never had a very sound constitution, be was naturally 
i I n In Lent „ and he was suffering greatly from gout. He aUdinatcd. 
He made over all bis sovereign rights in Gf-miany to Iiis brother 
Ferdinand, and Spain and the Netherlands ho resigned to his 
-on Philip. Then in a »rt of magnificent dudgeon he retired 
to a monastery at Yu&te, among Uie oak and eiieatuiu furests in 
tiit hills to the north of Hie Tagus 
valley* and there he dkd m 15£S< 

Much baa boon written in u 
stiui mental vein of tlds retire- 
mcnt, this renunciation of the 
world by this tired* majestic Titan, 
world-wcwy t aeekmg in an austere 
Altitude bis peace with God, But 
hi* retreat was neither solitary 
nor austere; be hud with him 
nearly * hundred and fifty attend¬ 
ant*; bis eatahlbibrnent had ail the 
indulgences without the fatigues 
•■'J a Ci>urt v and Philip II was 
a dutiful son to whom hi* father^ advice w a command. 
s\e for hia austerities, let Pres colt witness: * + in the almost 
daily corres|ioij deuce between Quixada* ot Goiiciiu, and the 
Secretory of State at Valladolid, there is eaaredy a letiaf 
thut does not turn more or less on the EmparorA eating of 
Ills illness, Tho one seems nain rally to follow like a miming 
ccinmenmry on the other. It is rare that such topics have 
formed the* burden of oommunieatious with the deportment of 
Stale, It must kavt* ljeen no easy matter for the aecretwy to 
preserve hi* gravity in the pcnml ol dispatches in which politics 
and gastronomy were so strangely mixed together. The courier 
from VaJIadptiil to Lisbon was ordered to make a do tour, so as 
to Lake JaraiKlillii in Ha route and bring supplies for the royal 
table, O cl Th urn lavs he was to bring fish to serve for the 
jvur ih.aigr$ that was to follow. The trout in the neigh 
Charles thought too small; bo others* of a larger as to, Tjfa t . ^ 
be sent from Valladolid. Fish of every kind was to ^ 

Mi indeed, was anything that in its nature or bal/i|^ i0r 
approached to fish. Eels, frogs, oysters, occupied w 4 ooh 0( . J . 
place in the royal bill of fare. Potted fish* ispi?ci&13v hs ^ _**■ 
found great favour with him; and he regret tod that 
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brought s better suppy of th&se from the Low Cotuitraa. Oil 
tui wb party bt particularly doited-' 1 .., 

Li 1554 Chnrie* luui obtained & bull from Pope JuUp HI 
granting him ft diapena&tiou irom fan ring* and allowing him m 
break \m tost early m the morning epeu whim be was to take 
the Dacnmvnt* 

"That Chivies was ilOt altogether unmindful of hU wearing 
Apparel in Yuste may be inferred from the fact that hi* wardrohr 
Copr»ifif/O no fewer than si items roU-e of silk and velvet, lined 
with ermine, or eider down, or eoft bjur of the Barbary tout* 
As to the furniture and upholstery of his apartmeflla, ht>w iiul 
reliance U to be placed m the reports +o can*leaaly oirouinud 
about them may be gathered from a single glance at the inventory 
of Uib effecm, prepared by Quiuda ami CUr.telu toon after their 
masUr* drbth- Among the iiem* we End car]H.t* From Turk*;, 
and Alcwvx, canopies of valvel and other stulto, hanging! uf 
fine black cloth, which einoe Ida motber’a death he had always 
chosen for his uwn bodnooin; while the remamiag apartnuarta 
were provided with no fewer than twenty-five suitd of tapestry, 
from the looms of Fhunters, richly eni brotdered with figures of 
uiimftb and with landscapes. , * , 

"Among the different pieces of plate we find wine of pine 
gold, Hid others especially noted for their curious workmans!!;!- 
nnd as this was &n agu in which the art of working the precis 
metals waa carried to lb* highest perfection , wc cannot 
that some of the tfatwt afiecinieas had come into the Eioperur'a 
p^-sgir>n. The whole amount of plate was estimated at babwssa 
twelve and thirteen thousand ouneea in weight.” . * > l 

Charles had never acquired the habit of readings but he would 
be read aloud to nt meals after the fashion of Quirlemagni 
and would make what one narrator describes aa a “sweet am! 
heavenly commentary/* He also amused him**!! with u-chnirii] 
toys, by listening to music or sermons, and by attending to the 
imperial bu&mess that atilt came drifting in to him. The desttj 
of the Empress to whom be was partly attached, had turned 
bis mind towards religion, which, in bis case took a punctilios 
and ceremonial form; eveiy Friday in Lent he scourged himffH 
with" the rest of the monks with duoh good will vis to draw blood, 
Thdtp* rises and the gout fde&eed a bigotry m Oborin 
that had 11 b®en hitherto retrained by considerations of policy. 
The nppeW 1 ™ 1 * of Prot*w£w)t teaching cloee at band in YalbujolH 
roused hmf 1 to fury. n TWl the grand inquisitor and his ooimril 
from toe at their pasta, and to lay the axe at ik* root ol 

I |.lo*:or/i AppucOx. to R*lvr»cia'« Uia^ 9 f CMi* F. 
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Use evil before it s-prejuk further/' * * * He expressed a doubt 
whether it would not be well, in so black on affair, to dJjtpenag 
with the ordinary course ot justice, and to allow no mercy* #l leafc 
the criminal ii pardoned, should h&v& the opportunity of 
to pen ting hi® crime/* He recommended, as an example. Id® 
own mode of proceeding in the Netherlands* “where all who 
remained obstinate in their errors were burned dblms r and those 
who were admitted to penitence wen? beheaded / 1 

And ftimnini symbolical of Charles T s place and role in history 
iv: ~ kb preoccupation with funerals. It was as if he fdt the 
iired to write Finis to something exhaustcd. He not only 
attended every actual funeral that was celebrated at Fusto, 
but he had services sonducted for the absent dead, he held a 
funeral service in memory of bin wife on tin- anniversary ol her 
djsatb, and, finally, he celebrated bb own ohsequbs. 

**T0m chapel w m bung with black, and the hkixe of hundreds 
of wax lights was scarcely sufficient to dispel the darkness. 
The brethren in th< jr conventual dross, and dll ihc Emperor^ 
household clad in deep mourning, gathered rcuud & huge cata- 
falqn, shrouded ebo in black, which had been raised in the 

■ emre of the chapel The service for the burial of the dead 
-vfiir then performed; and, amidst the dismal wail of the monks, 
die pray ore ascended for the departed spirit, that it might be 
Tvedrad into the mnnaions of the blessed. The sorrowful 

■ •icnduots were melted to tears us the image of their master’s 
di'&tii W as presented to their minis —or they were touched, it 
may be, with companion by this pitiable display of weakness. 
Charles, muffled in a. dark mantle* and bearing a lighted candle 
in hi* hand* mingled with lik household* the spectator of his 
u^ 3i obsequies; and the doleful ceremony was on uc hided. by bis 
pkeing Ike taj>cr in the hands of the priest, in sign of bis sur- 
rendering up hi* entd to the Almighty/ 1 

Other accounts make Charles wear a ahroud and lie in the 
^oIEii t remomiiig there alone until the last mourner had left the 
chapel 

Within two months of this masqncrado ho was dead* And 
rile CTisame$fl of the Hoi}" Roman Empire died with him* The 
Hilly Roman Empire struggled on, indeed, to the days of 
Na|«defin, but a- an invalid and dying tiling. To this day its 
^buried tradition poisons oar political air. 
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Pretext anla if the. Friiu't WiUe if. 

Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V, took over bis abandoned 
search for unity and met the German princes at Augsburg iti 
1555. Again there was an attempt to establish a religious 
peacs. Kolhius could belter show the quality of ihut attempted 
settlemant, and the blindness of t.ha princes and statesmen 
concerned in it to the deeper and Itoader processes of the time. 
tbn.ii tbe form that settlement took. The recognition of religious 
freedom was to apply to the states and not to individual citizens 
eujmi ttgia ij»9 religio, “ih* ton fission of tfts subject wu.i to 
dependent on that of the territorial lord, '' 

S 13c 

The Inttlkctuiil under-itna. 

We hare given as much fit ten tin n as we have done to the 
writings of MachLavelU and to the personality of Charles • 
because they throw a flood of light upon the antagonisms of Itio 
ties', j erk'd in our history. This present chapter has told the 
riury of a vast expansion of human noriaona and of n iia 
mortmse and distribution of knowledge; we bare seen tin cou* 
science of common men awakening and intimations of a n - 
and profouuder social justice spreading throughout the gunerrJ 
body of the Western civilization, But this process of light 
and thought nna leaving Courts and the political life of tbs 
world untouched, There is little in Machinvelii that might 
not have been written by some olem secretary in the Court 
of Chi-sroea I or Shi-Hwang-??—or even of Sarpnu i fir E* rtn 
While the world in everything else was moving forward, In 
political ideas, in ideas about the relationship of state to eU- 
and of sovereign to citizen, it was si;Hiding atilt. Nay, it was 
falbng hack. For the great idea of the Catholic Church as tin. 
world city of God had been destroyed in men's minds by tho 
church itsetf. and Lire dream of a world Imperialism had, in 
the person of Charles V, been carried in effigy through Europe 
to limbo, Politically die world seemed falling back towards 
personal monarchv nf the Assinau or Macedonian pattern. 

It 33 not Ural tke n e idy-tiwakened Intellectual energies "* 
Western European men tn?ra too absorbed m theologik-il 
restatement* in nrieutifie investigation^ in exploration 
raencsntilo dflfelnpmfiiitp to^ give a thought to ibe ulaime 
m^Hmiabaiitiw of mkre* Xot only flren* common men drawing 
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ideas of * theocratic or republican of commnnlarle character 
from the now acceg&ible Bibb, but the renewed study of the 
Creek chi^aira wm bringing the creative and Fwt llrab g apirit of 
Plato to brar upon Lin- Western mind. 

In England Sir Thomas More produced a quaint imitation 
of Flatoa IlepitLlk in hk Utopia, setting out u mix uf <»utoemtie 
uonurmnigm. In Naples, a century ku , r 1 a certain friar Cam- 
pinella was equally hold in hk Ciiy of LA^ Sun , But «ich 
datictiBsions were having no immediate effect upon political 
arrangements, Compared with Lhc nm&uvene^ of the task, 
these books do, indeed, seem poetic-tvl and scholar !y and llim&y, 
(Vet Lifer ®n the £7top?'a was to hear fruit in the English Poor 
L*wf.) 

The intellectual and moral development of tiie Western 
mind and this drift towards Machiavellian monarchy in Europe 
j-ere for n time going cm aoncumratly in the same world, but 
they were going on almost independently, The *inteamen still 
it homed and nmnmuvrvd *a if nothing grew but the power of 
wary and fortunate kings. 

It watf only in the seventeenth and eighteenth c*ffittiris* 
Lhftti these two streams of tendency— Lbe #bm*Tn 0 f general ideas 
and the drift ti£ traditional. and egoistic monarchical diplomacy 
—interfered and came into conflict. 
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PRINCES, PARLIAMENTS AND POWERS 

call &n "Age of Cornuaion^ This interregnum h eta lusted os 
long as that between the fall of th© Western Empire and the 
crowning of Charlemagne in Roma. We are living in It to-day* 
It may lie drawing to its oh*©: we cannot tel) yet. The oid 
jj^ jifitTtg fdaaa had broken down, a medley of new and untried 
projects and suggestions perplexed man's minds and actions* 
and meanwhile t-iio world at large had to fall back lot leadership 
upon the ancient tradition of an individual prince. There was 
no now way clearly apparent for men to follow* and the prince 
woe there. 

All over the world the dose of the sixteenth century saw 
monarchy prevailing and tending towards ahsclurigin. Germany 
and Italy were putofaworkfi of autocratic princely dominions, 
Spain was practically autocratic, the throne had never been 
*o powerful £n England, and, as the seventocnib century drew 
m.'ths French luonarah? gradually became the greatest and 
nuj$i consolidated power in Europe. The phases and fluctuations 
qf ittr accent we cannot record here. 

At every Coart there were groups of ministerfl and secretaries 
who played a Mackinvetliaii game against their foreign rivals 
Foreign policy is the natural employment of courts anri 
mcaarohtes. Foreign oflioes are, ao to sf^k, the leading 
characters in all the histories of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries* Tlrey kept Europe in a fever of wars. And wan 
w^re becoming oxpftMive, Armies were no longer untrained 
k-vies, no longer assemblies- of feudal knights who brought their 
Own horbea and weapons and retainer with them; they needed 
n hi re ami more ortiltoy; they aonjustetl of paid troops who 
Indeed on their pay; they were profeesfoiml and slow and 
elaborate, conducting long sieges* nccesdt&fcmg elaborate fortifi* 
oatioUA, War eipfijidituiu increased everywhere and calico for 
uiore and more fcoxatitrL 

And here it was that those monarchies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Cr-ntunee came to to conflict with new and 
shapeless forces of freedom in the commurJtj. In practice 
the princes found they were not mn-s-tcra of their aubjecte lives 
or property. They found an mconvemem resistance to the 
taxation that was necessary if their diplomatic aggres^ionfl and 
alliances were to continue* Finance become on unpleasant 
tpectre fn every council chamber, In theory the monarch owned 
hia country. James I of England (1003} declared that A$ it 
to atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do; bo it 
to presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what 
^ king PJ-4.T1, or say that a k j n i* cannot do tills or tost. 
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lij pHtotlre, however, be found, and lib ^on Char It* I (IE52G) 
was to tin il still mole effectually, that t lie to were In Ms domimot^ 
a front uimibyr of landlords mid merchants, substantia 1 timj 
intelligent petzanti why *±t a very definite limit to the calls an. 
occasions oJ the monarch and hm minis tons. They were prepared 
to tolerate his rub if they themselves might also be monarch 
of their Lands and businesses and trades and whnt not. But 
not otherwise 

Everywhere in Europe there was n parallel developmii]!. 
Beneath the kings and princes there were these lee.sef monarch*, 
the private timtim, nobleman, wealthy citizens and the like, 
who were now offering the sovereign prince much the same jv 
aigtanre that the kings and princes of Germany had offered I : 
emperor* They wanted to limit taxation so far as it pressed 
upon themselves, and to be free in their own houses and estate*. 
And the spread of hooka and reading nnd mtereoiatnuulcafcmii 
was enabling these smaller monarch^, these monarch^ uf owner 
ship, Lo develop such a community of ideas and atioh a solidarity 
of resistance a« had been possible at no previous stage in th 
world'e history. Everywhere they were- disposed to resist the 
prince* but it was not everywhere That they found the Bamt: 
t acili tiesfbr an organiced resistance. Tlie economic circumstance, 
and the f*aliticnJ traditions of the Netherlands and Engine 
made theae countries the fiist to bring this antagonism of 
moiutrehy and private ownership to an issue. 

At first this teventeenth-century “puMhj t ” this public of 
: roperty owuere* eared very little for foreign policy They dm 
not perceive at first how it affected them. They did not wmt 
to be bothered with It; it wait, Limy conceded, the affaire of Jrizigfi 
and princes. They made no attempt, therefore* to ooutrel 
foreign entanglement 5. But it waa with the direct consequeneea 
of these entortgieuitots that they quarrelled- they objected to 
heavy taxation, to interference with trade, to arbitrary imprison 
men!* and to the control of consciences by the monarch. 1 ! 
whs upon these questions that they joined issue with the Crown 


I a 

The Duldi Republic. 

The breaking away of the Netherlands from absolutist 
monarchy was the begfmilng of a series of such conflict'through¬ 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They varied vary 
greatly in detail according to local and racial peculiarsties, bm 
tsseniioJly they were all rebellious against the Idas of * pre- 
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dominating personal prince" and Lis religious and. politic*] 
direction. 

In the twelfth century all the lower Rhine country waa 
divided up among a number of small rulers, and t im population 
was tk Low German one *m a Celtic baste* mixed with subsequent 
Danish iugredionts very si m ilar to the English admixture. The 
aouth-eaAtcm fringe of it spots French diahxts; the bulk, Frisian, 
Dutch and other Low German language. The Netherhmdis 
figured largely in the crusades. Godfrey of Bouillon, who took 
Jerusalem (First Crusade), waa a Belgian;: and the founder of 
the &o-called Latin Dynasty of emperors in Constantinople 
i Fourth Crusade) was Baldwin of Flanders. (They were cal Jed 
Latin emperors because they were on the aide of the Latin 
Church*) 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries considerable 
towns grew up in the Netherlands: Ghent, Bruges, Yjipm, 
Utrecht* Leyden* Haarlem, and so forth; and tiie$e towns de- 
Veloped quadi-independent municipal governments and a cla^ 
of educated towjusmeu. We will not trouble the reader with 
the dynastic wocJdenU that linked the affairs of the Nether Iand* 
with Burgundy (Eastern France), and which, finally made their 
overlonkhip the inheritance of lie Emperor Charles V M 

It weis under Charles that the Protestant doctrines that now 
prevailed in Germany spread into the Netherlands. Charles 
jr routed with some vigour, hut us taoO, as we have in Id, hr 
handed over the task to his goo Philip (Philip II), Philipp 
spirited foreign policy—bn was carrying on a war with France 
—presently became a rsetnnd source of trouble between himself 
ami the NtLherlandkh nni.kmen and townsmen, htcause he hud 
10 come to them fur supplies. The great nobles* led by William 
din Silent* Prince of Orange, and the Connie of Egmoni arid Horn, 
made thermal vea the head* ol » popular rwtetsnoe, in which 
it is now impossible to ditsantangle the objection to taxation from 
the objection to religious persecution. The great nobles warn 
not at first Protestants—they became Frute&taaU M the 
^cruggSo grew in bitterness The people were already bitterly 
Protestant* 

Philip was resolved to rule both the property and conic iences 
of Ida Netherlander^ He ^ent picked Spanish troops into the 
country* and he made governor-general a nobleman named Alva, 
one of ihtiae ruthless 11 strong H men who wreck government* 
momirohks. For a time he ruled the land with a baud of 
hon, but the hand of iron beget* a aud of iron in the body it 
grips, and in 1507 this Netherlands were in open revolt* Alva 
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vuiuderai sacked, rad nmssiot^d—in vom P Counts Ej^moi, 
and Horn were executed. William the Silent became titf gr. . 
leader of the Dutch* a king de faelo, 

For a bug rime, and witJt many compijmiHfma. the strnggk 
for liberty continued, and through it all it in noteworthy t\w, 
tliu rebel* continued to (ding to the plea that Philip II waa tliek 
Ling-—il only he would be u raoionahla and limited kiag, Bet 
the idea of Limned monarchy was distasteful to the crowned 
head* of Europe at that tiroe, aud at lost Philip drove the Onih 
Provinces, for which wc now use the name of Holland, to the 
republican form of govtium^nt. Holland, be it noted-—not eU 
the l>i et Sedan ds; the southern Netherlands. Belgium ns wo 
now call that country, reiimmed at the end of the struggle a 
Spanish possession and Catholic. 

The riege of Alkmaar (1673), m Motley 1 describe it. may 
be taken m a sample of that bug and hideous conflict bertwe n 
the tittle Dutch people and the still ■vast resources of Catholl 
Imperialism, 

,h MI 1 take Alkm&af/ Alva wr ote to Philip, "1 am resukcil 
not to bare- a single uraame alive; the knife shall be put t- 
every throat/ , , . 

" And now, with the dismantled and desolate Hnarbtu before 
their eyes p a prophetic phnntom* perhaps, of their own Immineni 
fate, did the handful of people shut up within Alkmaar prcp&i 
for the wcKt. Their main hope lay to the friendly sea. The vsbi 
eluicee called the Zyih through winch the inundation of tls 
who!* northern province could be very soon effected* were bu- 
a few miles distant By opening these gatee and by piercing 
u few dykes thy ocean might be made to fight for them. To 
obtain this result* however, the com-ioat of the inhabitant*! war 
requisite, U3 the destruction of all the standing crops would b 
inevitable. The city was m closely invested that it who difficuh 
therefore, to find an envoy for thk hamrdou^ mission. At 
a carpenter iu the city, Peter Van der Moy by name, undertook 
the adventure. „ , * 

111 Affaire soon approached a crisis within the beleaguered city 
Daily uJdrmkliea, without decisive results, had taken place utitaiii* 
the walk. At lust, on the 13th of September* after a steady 
cannonade of nearly twelve hours. Don Frederick, at three In 
the afternoon, ordered an assault. Notwithstanding his seven 
months 1 oxpenaac* at Haarlem* ht j still believed it certain ths~ 
he should carry Alimaor bv etc ran. The attack rook place at 
once Upen the Frisian gate and upon the red tower on the opposite 
% J&m *>j jA* t*9*& ktqmbiui. 
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s id&. Two choice regiment^ recently arrived from Lombardy, 
M the onset, rending the air with their J&onti and confident of 
uo easy victory* They were niistaina! by wh:it foamed an over- 
vhelming £orc« of disciplined troops. Yet norer, even in tho 
recent history of Haarlem, Jioxl au attack been received by mote 
dauntless breasts* Every living man was on the walla. The 
storming jjurties wore assailed with cannon, willi muaketry, witli 
pistol*. Boiling water, pitch and oil, mollan lead, and unaUfeed 
Utri“ were poured upon diem overv *m6miioL Hundreds of 
iiiiied end burning hoop* were skilfully quoited around the necks 
os Lhe soldiers, who struggled, m vain to attribute themselves 
= ]^nn fiery ruffs F while a# fast as any of the invaders planted 
fuot upon the breach th&y were con&ontied face to face with sword 

tied dagger by the burgher^ wba hurled them ht ; id tail " into 
tiiu moat below. 

* ThncQ was tile attack renewed with ever-incrruMdog tub 
— thrice repulsed with uuifjndnng fortitude. The storm con- 
Turned four hours long. During all that peiiul not one of the 
r[L fenders left Ida post, till hs clipped from it dead or wmmdr J. 
h - ■ The trumpet of recall wf*s sounded, ami the Spaniard**, 
utterly dmcomfitodj retired from the walk, having at baat mio 
tiiouriand dead in the machos, while only thirteen burghers and 
• ^nty-fottr of the garrison lost their lives. , . . Ensign Sob*, 
w bo had mounted the breach for an instant, and mltnenluiialy 
ciptxi w ith tifc utter having been buried from tho battlements, 
reported iJiiit iat_* hud T 'vtn ‘ neither liolinet nor harness r as he looked 
down into the city: only some plain-looking people generally 
dressed like fiflhemum P Yefc these plain-looking fishermen had 
defeated the of Alva* - - * 

Meantime-, rict Governor Soupy had opened many ol iho 

®- v ™i tho land m the neighbourhood of the camp w iw becoming 
piaehy, although as yet the threatened Inundation had not taken 
ploc^ T The soldiers were edready very uneomfurlabk 1 and very 
refrack*ry. The carpenter-envoy Had not boon idle* . , H ,p 

He returned with dispatches for the city. By aeddvnt or 
1 ^itrivanee he lost these dispatches os he made Lis wav into 
ill- town* so that they fell into AlvVs bauds* They conijilned 
'* definite promise From the Duke of Orange to hood die coirnm 
jh. i to drown tho whole Spanish army* incidentally tki>: would 
'Jso Irnve drowned most of the Dutch harvest and cattle* But 
AIv& p when be had read documents* did not amt for tho 
ofHftiing of any more sluices. Presently the stout men of Aik- 
ma&t, charing and jeering* watched the Spsuiards breaking 

wap. * * . 
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Tim form -i&ti umed by the govorumont of liberated Ltnl! . 
wot a patrioitin republic under th 1 ]h . 1 . Ubip of the Huus-- 0 
Orange. The Suuod-Gancre) wet far i=.s* repreeojnt-dfclvu of Lie 
whole body of eitireue than wan the Engiiiik Parliament, whuf 
struggle with the Crown we dull nett f*lnU>. 

Though the worst of the struggle wsn over after Alhimn 
Holland wait not t-diNMivuly uidoj<endont until ldO&, and ti- 
uc.* only fully mid completely rwcvrunnid by Lb 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1048. 

$3 

The EngLuk R'pufihc. 

Ti»» upon tHruggio of the private property owner agaui=t 
the aggressions or the "Prince** begins in England fur Lack it: 
tlm twelfth century. The pliose in thia atraggie Lb at if 9 to t v. 
to stmIv now id the phase that opened with the attempt- > 
Henry Vli end Vlil, and their iraCoemori,, Edward VI, 3tlwv. 
uud Elizabeth to make the govern u.m it tif EiigLiud a " personal 
monarchy” of the coi’itiueutal It became mure wJUU 

when, by dymudte iMuideou, Jirnw, King of Scotland, bocun.. 
James 1* K i n g of both Scotland and England (1003), and begii- 
to in the manner WO uavo already quoted of his "divine 
right** to do an he phased. 

But never had the ui.th of English monarchy been a siaooti 
ouu. In all the monarchic* of tlio Northern and Garmon 
invader* of the empire: there had been a tradition of a papula: 
ummilih * of influential and representative men to preserve the 
general liberties, and ui nuaemu it mare living than m England 
France hod her tradition of tlie assembly of the Times Estates, 
ipam her Curtoa, bet tbe English c-^mbly wao peculiar in tn: 
respects; that it hod behind it a documented damluution l 
certain elomanUry and universal right*, and that it contains 
elected "Knight* of Ltm Shire” <*-> wdl m* ducted burghem from 
the towns. The French and Spanish assemblies had tiho Mter 
but not the fur nun eleotud element. 

The-; two feature'.' gave the ifiijdtah Parli ame nt, a jiecuiui: 
itnmgth in its ttmggUs with tin* Throne. The document u» 
question woe 1'at/na Charta, lha Great Charter, a declaration 
which was forced irom King John (UW~igl3), the brothi " 
ami suocuoror of itiehard Coc-ur tic lioa (1 IMr-W), alter a revoJf 
uf the Barons in IlitG. it rehearsed a Dumber oi fundament-: 
rights that madu England & legal and not a regal «u*to. B 
rejected the {.tower uf the Ling to control tile personal prop* - * ■: 
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iwd liberty of every sort of citizen—Have with the consent of 
that man's equals. 

Lhs pnssonoe of the elected shire representatives in the 
English Parti ament—the eeeqnd peculiarity of the British 
wtiintiop—came about from very simple and apparently mncKraoua 



’'■^ftnmtsr.-- From the shire*, or county divisions, bright* <tecm 
to have ij(;s?n fFnmiuoncd to tire national council to testify to the 
'atable capacity of choir district*. They were sent up by the 
miiiur nsutn% frcchahlet* end villsco elders of their districts 
its early a? 125 f. two knight* from each shire. TM* idea inspired 
sinscri de Mont fort, who was in rebellion against Henry III, the 
imocessor of John, lo bin nut on to the national council two knights 
■*™ each a litre and two citizens from each city or borough. 
Hdwnrd I, the successor to Henry HI, continued this practice 
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ItCfliise it -i-^rned n convenient wav oi getting into tinrin c . 1 
touch with tiit' growing towns - 

At firet there waa cou-uderable reluctance on the parts oi 
til* knights ami townsmen to attend Parliament, but gradually 
the power they possrnK) of linking the (tdresi of grievanoe 
with the granting of subsidies was realized. 

Quite earlv t if not from the first, these representatives of tire 
general property owners in town and country, the Common t 
Bat and debated opart from the great Lords and .Bishops. Sc 
there grew up in England a representative assembly, tbs Com¬ 
mons, beside no episcopal mud patrician <jae, the Iiords. Thi-. 
wsl-* no profound and fundamental difference between th; 
personm] of the twg u. ^mbliea. ffinn> of the ItnighL* of thr 
shire were &ubataijfial men who might In* as wealthy mid 
liifiu^minl as peer:- mil also the i.ns teul brothers uf peers, but 
mi t hi- win'to tie; l V>mniOus was the more plebeian os*ombly- 

From the firti these two assemblies, mid especially tbs 
Commons. displayed a disposition to chum the entire pow*r 
ul taxation in the" land. Gradually they extended their purvic- 
of grievances to a criticism of alt the affairs of tho realm. 

We will not follow thu fluctuations of tho power and prcaiiyi 
of the English parliament through the time of the Tudor 
monarch* (i.e.. Henry VII and VIU, Edward Vi, Mary, and 
Elizabeth 1, but it will be manifest from what has been said tiuu 
when at bust James Stuart made lib* open claim to autocracy 
the English merchants, peer*, and private gentlemen found 
tJst:iiiA'h'*» with a tried and honoured traditional means of n- 
*iiitiug Itim such hi- uo other people in Europe pc s&-s?ed. 

Another j-ceuliurity of the English political conflict was its 
comi am*.! re delackment from the great struggle between. Catholic 
uinl ProteFtaut that was now being waged ail over Europe 
There were, it is true, very' distinct religious issues mined up in 
liifr English struggle, hut upon ite mam Lines it was a politic: 
struggle of Sing against tho Farliament embodying the cb.- 
of privato-prepertyowrung citizens. But Crown and people 
mt re formally reformed, and Protestant. It is true that many 
people on the latter Hide were Pnit&tautd of a Bihle-respectim; 
nun'^uierdotal type, representing the Re formation according b-' 
the peoples, and that the king whs the nominal head of a special 
burenlolal and naciEimmtal church, the established Cliureh of 
England, representing the Reformation according to the prLaw* 
but rid** antagonism never completely obscured tho wrontists 
of tho conflict. 

Tin.' struggle of Kin g and Ear if ament had already reached 
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:in noate phase before the death of James? I (1625)* but only in 
the reign of hb wti GiafJ.es T did it culminate in civil war. Charles 
did exactly what one might have expected a ting to do in ditch 
^ position,- in view of the lack of Parliamentary control over foreign 
pulley; he embroiled the country in a eonJliet with both Spain 
itud France, and then came to the country fuf supplies in the 
hope that putrioric feeling would override the normal dbliko to 
giving him money. When Parliament refitted supply he 
demonded loans bom various ^ubjccte, and attempted similar 
illegal exactions. 

This produced from Parliament in IG2S a very memorable 
document, the PetiH&n of Right, cl ting the Great Charter and 
raheqjaing the legal Limitations U|>on tko power of the English 
king, denying Ins right to levy charges u^n, or to hnprieon 
or punish anyone, me- to Ejniirter fiohiiore ou the people, without 
due procos$ of law- 

The Peijtiun of Right stated the cuse of the English Parlia¬ 
ment. The disposition to "stale a case** hm always bevn a 
T rry marked English chnractarhftic. When President Wikon, 
during the Great War of 1014-18, p re faced each step in his [policy 
by l "Note." he w^ walking in the most respectable tradition* 
i the Engl Lab, * 

Charles dealt with this Parliament with a high hand; be 
du misled it in 1020, aid For eleven years hn summoned no 
Parliament. He levied money illegally, but not enough for hifl 
purposes And realizing that, the church could be turn} as an 
m ---immcnt of obedience* he made Laud, m aggressive high 
ehurvhman, very much of a priest and a very strong kii<mr n 
divine right/' Archbishop of Canterbury, and bead of tkc 
Ckutah of England. 

In Charles trier! to extend the bail-Protest ant, half- 

liitholio Hutractcriiiic? of the L-lmrcli of England to hh oWmt 
kingdom of Scotland, when- the from Oariiutidhm hud 

been more complete, and where a non-sacerdotal, uon-su^ra- 
ffit-ntai form of ChriMi&nity F Pre^bytarknkjii has! Wut i-tabhated 
Gy national church- The Scotch revolted, and Ike Kn^lish 
kvies Charles raked to fight them mutinied 

foisotveuuv r at all Umee the natural result, oJ a ‘spirited** 
foreign policy, was dose at hand, Charles, without money 
or trustworthy troops* had to summon a i\uk ament nt !o*t 
Jn 1G4P, This Parliament, the Short Parliament, be d iamb zed 
Jo the Manic year: he tried a Council of Peere at York (l£4Uh 
+ud i iiiju, in the November of that year, summoned his Lu^t 
Pn filament. 
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This hud5* lli® Long Patliaiiifint, assembled in the ntm,.. 
for ooniiict. It heizcd Laud, the Archbishop of C&etennm, anil 
charged him with treason, U publkhed * "Grand RttnonMnuic- 
which was a bug and full eUteraect oi its cass aizairnt Charles 
It provided by a Bill far a meeting of Parlkmtint %t Least me 
in thrre years, whether the King summoned it or no P It piw 
cutod tbs Kiug’i chief mmuwrv who had hdjped him to rcigs 
for so long without Parliament, and in pirtionlar ihr Earl tl 
Strafford. 

To iavu Strafford the King plotted for a sudden witiitv of 
London by the army. Thi* waj discovered, and the Bill It i 
Stmffotd% condciimatiGii was hurried on in thi unde t- of a v_i 1 
popular excitement. Charles I F who was probably ours of tin 
mean^t and mofit treacherous ooropany the English thrum 
has u ver known, was frightened by the London crowds. lief ore 
Strafford could die by duo legal prooees, it was nect^sarr for ihr 
King to give hi* absent, Charfe* gave it— and Strafford wo. 
beheaded. 

Meanwldto the King was plotting find looking for help h 
atiango quartet—from the Catholic Lritih, from treftsomblfc 
Soutchmt’-n. Finally, be reported to a forcible 1 * feeble display 
of violence, Hu went down to the Houses of iWlhnuuit 
armt ilvr of iilt most active opponents, He entered the Hotiv 
of Commott» and took the Speaker's chair. Ha was propane 
with muio bold speech about ta**cu T but when b© ?jiw th> 
places of Ills fivo antagoniata vacant, he was baffled, ganfu^L 
and spoke in broken &cnltn©£H* Ho learnt that they hud d©pork d 
from hi* royal city of Wo^immster and taken rafitige in Hie dr 
of London, which bad municipal autonomy, London dirtied 
him. A w&ek later the Five Members were eecortcd back in 
triumph to the Parliament Horae in Westminster by the Trained 
Bard:: of London, and the King, to avoid the noise and hostility 
of the occasion, loft Whitehall im Windsor. 

Both parties then prepared openly for war. 

The King was tins traditional head n! the array, and tin- 
hahk of oWLi&aoe in tfoidierE Ls to the King, The Farhumitii 
had the ^reatfcir trs$oum^$. The King set up hi* standard 4" 
XutihighiLm on tin* eve of a dark and stormv August d*v u. 
1042. 

There followed a bug and obstinate civil war, tbr ETilh: 
bolding Oifcwd, the FarUmncut, London. Success swayed 
from side to side, but Lhu King could never close on London 
nor Parliament take- Uxfcud. Each antsgotrai was weakened 
by moderate adherent* who * l did not want to go too far." 
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There emerged among the Parliamentary eotiinrmndGrn it 
certain Ofivyr Cram wtj], who hurt raised n Email troop of hors* 
l cid who rose to the position of general. Lord Warwick* hi» 

■ rfateropQTuy, describes him. as a plain man* in & cloth fruit 
11 made by an i i J eo n n iry t-iI lor-' He was no more fighting ao Idkr. 
but n mifitoiy argnnir.er; he realized the inferior quality of many 
o: the P«ti*ment4fT ffisws, and set himecLf to remedy it. The 
Cavafies of the King had the picturesque tradition of chivalry 
and loyalty on their eida; Parhamraf wiui t-om^tiling new tmd 
difficult—without any comparable traditions. "Your tmope 
are most of them old decayed serving men and tapsters/' mid 
/romwell* "Do yon think that the spirit# of such base and 
moan fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen that hum 
honour and courage and resolution in them l" 

Bui then- n something better and stronger than picturesque 
chivalry in the world, religions enthusiasm. So Cromwell ret 
fiiiruHtlf to get together a "godly"* re^ment. They were to bo 
-ameefc, wberJiving men. Above all, they wm to be men 
: wlr ip m g efuiTictionb* Be disregarded all me ini tradition* 
and draw hib officer* from, every class, "! had rather have a 
plnin 4 ntas^ooated captain Vmi ht&w* tribal hi fight* for and 
tov« uAot than what you call a gentleman and fa 

nothing else," 

England discovered a new force, the Ironsides. in its midat f 
ii which foot-iDi?D r dravmais. and fihipa captains hold high coni'- 
numd, aide by side with mm of family. They became the typer 
n which the Parliament sought to reconstruct ila- entire army, 
J =e ^nnsides were the hnckhtmu of the ir 3few Model* 11 From 
'•luratnn ’door to Naseby tbrr>c men ewept the Cavaliers before 

■ hiqm. The King was at lust a captive in tb^ h&ndu of Parliament, 

Thera wera still nitampta at settlement that would haw 
faU tbe Kins: a *ort of king i but Charles was a man doomed to 
tragic is-ur.&. incessantly andteming 1 u ao a man that bo 

ia nos. to U- trusted/* The English were drifting towards a 
•rituatitin now in the worlds history, in which a monarch should 
t* + formally tried for treason to Ida people and condemned. 

Moet revolution* are precipitated, ae tide English one was, 
by the ■•Tcews of thn ruler* and by attempts at strength and 
firmness beyond the compass of the Jaw; and most revolutions 
Ewing by h kind of necessity toward* on ^xtreincr eonchiaoTi 
than fa warranted by the original quarrel The English 
revolution ww* no exception, The English arc by uatura a 
■ompromising and iwen a vacillating people, ami probably thy 
majority of them utill wanted the King to b* King and 
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tije people to be free, and oil the lion* and lamb* to Hr down 
together in peace and liberty. But the army u! the Now Model 
could not go bade. Tiiere would hnv& been scant mercy for 
these d my men and hitmen who had ridden down ike Kiin: 
gmtlerrmn if the King came b^elc* When P^liament begin 
lo + .‘- -t (iirnin with thH reg;d trickster* thr- Now k + l inter¬ 
vened; Colonul Pride tunned out eighty member* from thn 
Hforae of Comment who favoured the Kiu^, and the Illegal 
residue, the Rump pArUame-nt. then put ilie King on ferial, 

BnL indeed the King was already doomed. The Hou^e of 
Lords rejected the ordinance for the trial, and the Rump then 
proclaimed ‘ that the Ptopk aro, under God, the original of ail 
juet power/ 1 ami that ‘‘the Commons of England . . have 
the suprane power m tiii^ nation, 11 and—naEtimini; dint if. wn. 
itself t ho Commons—proceeded with the trial, The King wn. 
condemned llf- !i 11 tyrant, tnUtor murctercr, and enemy of hi* 
country/' J£u wan t nkzn otic TirmarY morning in Sb49 to a 
ft^frold cree^-d outMcfo the windows of bis own banqueting - 
room at WitteluiJl There lit was beheaded. tte died with 
piety and a certain noble self-pity—eight years after Llie execution 
of Strafford, and offer ajx and a half yearn of a destructive civil 
war which had been reused almoFi entirely by iiift own law- 
t&ssnPFS 

Tin- wu- indeed i gryfct- and terrifying thing that Parliament 
had done The like of ^ had never been beard of in I ho world 
before, King* had LiJlcfi each other timis enough: parricide, 
fratricide, nation, tkfrss arc- the privileged expedient* of 

E mces; hut that a section of the people should rise up. try h* 
ig eolemcly and ds-iiher&loly foe didoyalty T mischief, and 
treachery. i> s i ■ [ condemn and kill him Beni horror through every 
Court in Europe, The Rump ParHasnant hod gone beyond tb< 
ulesi^ lleeiI eon^eicnde of it? Lime. It was as if :i committee of 
jungle deer had taken and killed a tiger—a crimp against nature 
The Tsar of H in flail ehaMtJ the English mmy from Ida Conn. 
France antI Bnlland committed A&t*\ of open hostility. England 
confused and eon^icn^-atrmkfln at her own sacrilege, stood 
Isolated before the world. 

Rut for a time the perianal quality of Oliver CromwnU and 
the discipline arid Ftrength of Lho army bs Imd created ruoii]- 
tamed England in the republican course she Imd Ukeii. The 
Irish Catholics had made a mutpacrc of tha Protestant English 
in Ireland, nnd now Cromwell suppressed the Irish insurrection 
with grout rigror Except for certain friars at the storm of 
Droghnta, none but mun with artiLs in their hand* w^re kflkd 
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by his troops; but tho ambitus* of tW massacre w^ru- fn^h in. 
km mind, no quarter was given in bulth-, and *0 III-, uuwjiy 
■1 ill mnklos m the minds of the Dial), wlnt have a Long memory 
for their own wrongs. 

Altar Irtikuid came Scotland, where Cromwell shattered a 
Iteynliat army at the Battle of I km bar (iGoOj. 

Then he turned his attention to Holland, which country 
had rashly oeized upon the? divisknij among the English aa an 
o*ctw for the injury of a trade writl. The Dutch were then 
the rulers of the een H iuid the English fleet fought agaimii mlds; 
lot alter a eerier of obstinate sea %hLi the Dutch ware driven 
from the Britiali *oan and the English took their place at. tlio 
ascendant naval power. Dutch and Frtunrii blups muat dip 
t heir rings to them. An English fleet went into th& Mediterranean 
—the firs;. English naval force to enter item whalers; it put ra.rht 
oils grievancei of th* English shippers with Tuscany and 
Madia, and bombarded the pirate nmt of Tunis and 
the pirate Get-t— which in the Li* day 11 of Omrk* had been 
wont to come right up to t& omuls of Cornwall and Devon to 
-utcraspt ships and carry oil slaves to Africa, 

The strong ami of England also intervened W protect this 
i'rotesunits in the south of Franco* who were being hunted Vi 
i : ufh by the Duke of Savoy. France, Sweden* iSvnmurL al) 
h'Liud it wiser to overcome their firsr distssLC for .regicide and 
allied themselves with England. Came w war with Spjun k and 
1 i- greal English Admiral Bi*J» de^nQid 1 he Bpmmk Plate 
Mku at Tenariffe in an action of almost incredible doling* tie 
engaged Lind buttema. He waa- tho find, roan "that brought 
' hips to contemn c&stlva on the ehtm" (He died in 1657, and 
wne buried In Westminster Abbey, but after tho rt^t ora Lion 
Ot the monarchy his bones wen? dug out. by tlio order of Charle* 
H* and removed to St. Margaret * ( Westminster.) Such wu* 
the figure That England our. in tho eye* of the world during her 
brief republican days. 

On September itd, 165S § Cromwell died in the midst of a 
storm that itici not fail to imjtms the wpcntitiuiiEi Ouo& 
Ids Rtfong hand lay still, England fell away from this premature 
attempt to reniizi- a righteous comm oil wre^l uF |m mm, fti 
166EJ Charles II, the son of Chariot thu 1 Martyr," was welcomed 
bock to England with all those mandate bum of personal loyally 
dear jo the English heart, and the country rvlaicd from i 
i.sliLory and naval efficiency as a slct ppr might wake end stretch 
=uid yawn after too intense a dream. The Fun tons were done 
with, 14 Memo England*' was herself again, and in lti£7 the 
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butch, once more masters oi the es-iled tip the Thames to 
virovesenti and burnt on English l?ect in the Medway. 

"Un tlte night when our nhipA were burnt by fchtt Duich 
says Pepyjt, in his diary, “the King did ,-up with my Lady 
C&sfclmauie, and there they ^exe all mad, hunting a poor 
moth." 

Charitrir, Irwin the elute of hi* return, 1 fiGO, VHik control cj 
the iwrdgn affair® of tho SU^, and in ICtTO concluded a aeem 
treaty with Ltoia XH T of Franco by whisk he undertook to 
subordinate. 1 cmiltiy English foreign policy to that of Franc 
for an annual penaum of £100*000.* Dunkirk, which CfStowcll 
lu±d token, hud already been Bold buck to France. The King 
was a great sportsman: hu hud the true English lor* for watch 
ing hora-mees. and the ruefog centre at Neurroorket is pctfofp 
hi b most characteristic iiiofiomoni. 

Whifo Omrles lived, hb easy hum om enabled him to rotahi 
Llic British crown, but he did so by wariness and compromkrr. 
and when in 16bo he wa® succeeded by bin brother James II, 
who was * dev nut Catholic, ami too dull to recognize the hkhki: 
limitation of the monarchy in Britain 4 the old issue betwwu 
Fiuilitmcnt and Crown became acute* 

James tut Mmaolf lo force hb country into a religion*! reuoti.u 
with Rome, In 105?8 he wtn in flight =*j Fran-*. But this time 
the great lords and meiu hsuita and gcntllsmon wore too uirminj 
spoct to lot thij revolt agmn^L the King fling them into tin? 
hands of a second Pride or a second Cromwell. They bud 
already culled in another king, William, Prince of Orange, to 
replace James. The change wea nmdct rapidly. There was eo 
civil war—-tempi in Ireland—and uc? release uf any deeper 
revolutionary forces in rii<- country. 

Of William'* daina to the throne, or rather of his wife 
Muxy f £ cbim ( wk? mmot tell hcrc T itn interest fa purely technical, 
nor how William til and Mary ruled, nor how, after the widower 
Willifuu had reigned alone for u time, dse throne parsed on U 1 
Muty'h sister Anna (17b£-1-2), Anne seems to have thought 
favourably of a restoration of Uio Stuart line, but the Lords tod 
the OummuuJi, who now dominated English affairs, preferred a 
It competent king. Som^ son of claim could be made out 
lor thr i-M-„“Ctor >1 Hanover, who became tang of England as 
Grarps 1 {l?14-2?b Mb wiw entirely German, he could epeid 
no English, and be brought a fwarm of German wemun and 
German attendantr- in the English Court; a dullness, a tarnish, 
Kinw over the intellectual life of the land with his co min g, but 
thuv isolation of die Court from English life wm hm ttUH&fi** 
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twommendation to the great Landowners and the rammcrcii] 
interests that, chiefly brought him oner. 

England entered upon a phase which Lord Beaconafield has 
called the "Veceti&a oligarchy'’ stage; the supreme power 
raided in Parliament, damicn'-cd now by the Lords, for the 
art of bribery and a study of the method? of working election* 

■ orried to a high pitch by Sir Robert Walpole, had rubbed the 
House of Commons of ita original freedom end vigour. By 
ingonfeua devices the parliamentary vote was restricted to a 
d. linking number of electors, old towns with little or no popula¬ 
tion would return one or two members (old Samm had ono 
is or -resident voter, uo population, and two members j, while 
newer populous centres hud no representation at aJL And by 
insisting upon a high property qualification for members, the 
chance of the Commons speaking in common accents of vulgar 
needs was still more restricted. 

George I wit* followed by the very similar George II j 1727-60), 
and it was only at his death that England had again a king who 
had been bom in England, and one who could speak English 
r&iriy well, ha? grandson George HI. On Litis monarch's attempt 
to recover some of the larger powers of monarchy wo shall have 
something to say in a later section, 

Such briefly is the story of the struggle in England during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes between the three 
main factors in the problem of the “modern state"; between 
the Crown, the private property owners, and that vague power, 
still blind and ignorant, the power of the quite common people. 
This latter factor appears as yet only at moments when the 
country is most deeply stirred; then it sinks bock into the depths. 
But the end of the rWry. thus far, is a very complete triumph 
of the British private property owner over the dreams and 
scheme# of Machiavellian absolutism. With the Hanoverian 
Dynasty, England became—as Tht Timet recently styled her 
—a "crowned republic." She had worked out a new method 
of government, Parliamentary government, recalling in m&ny 
ways the Senate and Popular Assembly of Rome, but more 
steadfast and efficient because of its use. however restricted, of 
the representative method. Her assembly at Westminster was 
to become the "Mother of Parliaments” throughout the world. 

Towards the Crown the English Parliament has held and still 
hold* much the relation of the mayor of the palace to the Mero¬ 
vingian kings. The king is conceived of ms ceremonial and 
irresponsible, a living symbol of thr royal and imperial system. 

But much power remains latent in tire tradition and prestige 
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of the Crown, and the succession of the four Hanoverian (itfoiEi”. 
William IV 1,1830), Victors (1887), Edward VII (1901), tad 
the prt-wut king, George V (1010), is of a quit* different etraiii 
from tlid It ulc nrnl fiiujrt-liveti Mi'rovinrittn titounrchs. !n 
the n'l.iiM of the church, the military and naval organization*, 
and the foreign office, these sovereigns have all to rariouy disjrt s 
on ittffufmou which is done the le** important Levans, 
it is inde tin able. 


$* 

The Break-up and Disorder cf Germany. 

Upon nn part of Europe did the collapse of the idea of a 
(milled Chnstendom bring more diF>i~frcni3 const? q nonces tbfti! 
to Gemany Naturally one would have supposed that the 
Emperor, U-mg by origin a German, both in tho eawe of the earlier 
lines (inti in the ca«i of the Hubebripgs, would have developed 
into (in* natiCTiai monarch of a united German-speaking state. 
It was tho accidental misfortune of Germany that her emperor? 
never irruitoi German. Frederick II, the last UohenstnufeH, 
was. as HO have seen. a hallOrientjilized Sicilian; the Jfabsburg- 
by marriage and inclination. become, in the person of Clndt- ■ 
first Burgundian and then Spanich in spirit, After the death 
of Charles V, his brother Ferdinand took Austria and the empire . 
and his boh Philip II took Spain, the Netherlands, and South 
Italy; but the Austrian Sine, obstinately Catholic, holding it? 
patrimony mostly on the eastern frontiers, deeply entangled, 
therefore, with Hungarian affaire and paying tribute, esEor- 
dinand and his two successors did. to the Turk, retained no 
grip upon the north German.* with their disposition toward* 
Protestant bull, their Baltic and westward affinities, and their 
ignorance of or Indifference to the Turkish danger. 

'I he sovereign princes, duke.:, electors, prince bishops anil 
tho like, whose domains cut tip the map of the Germany of tho 
Middle Age* into a crazy patchwork, were really not the equiva¬ 
lents of the kings of England and France. They went rather 
on tho lewelof the great land-owning dukt> and jioera of France- 
and England. Until 1701 none of them bad the title of "King- 
Many of their dominions wore less both in «z& and value than 
the larger estates of the British nobility. The German Diet 
was tike the States-Genera! or like a parliament without the 
presence of elected representatives. So that the great civil war 
in Germany that presently broke out, the Thirty Yearn' War 
(1018-48) was in its tssejitinl nature □nich more closely akin to 
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the civil war in England (11143—40) and to the wnr of the Fronds 
(LG4£~55) t the league of feudal nobles Against the Crown in 
Franco, thou appears upon the surface. 

In all these cases the Grown was either Catholic nr disposed 
to become Catholic, And the recalcitrant nobles found their 
milivldiiahstia disposition tending to 4 Protestant formula. 
But while m England and Holland tins Pn>tost4Ht nobles and 
rich merchant* nkimutely triumphod, and In France the suaceffe 
nl the Crown wus even more complete, in Germany neither waa 
the Emperor silting enough t nor liad tile PratsatiuH princes a 
iufflekat unity and organization among themselves to secure 
i conclusive Lritimpfa It ended there in a tura-up Germany- 

Moreover, the German uwuu wits complicated by the fact 
that various nou German peoples, the Bohemians and the 
oo-.r-des (who had a new Protestant monarchy which had arisen 
under Gautama Vasa as a direct result of the Reformation}. 
.■■»re entangkd in the struggle. Finally, the Frenuh iouu:u:Ghy ( 
’-riumphant now over its own nobles, although it was Catholic, 
came in on the .Protestant aide with the evident intention of 
’iking the place of the H^bs burgs as th? imp- - ..i tin". 

The prolongsnon of ilia war. and the fact that it was uoi- 
fought along a determinate Frontier, but all over an empire of 
ptUihesr Pro tas tout hero, Catholic there f modi it one of the 
mast cruel and destructive that Europe had known does the 
of the barbarian raids. Its peculiar mkebirf lay not in 
U 10 lighting, but in the uCneoiiiiLanka of the It cama 

it a lime when military tactics had tfavel:?ped to u point that 
rendered ortlumry levies useless against trained professional 
i i:f on try. Volley fixing with mu^kois at a rang e of a few wore 
yards had abolished the indmdualigric knight in armour* but 
the charge of dbctp lined masses of cavalry conkl still disperse 
iny infantry that had not been drilled into a mechanical rigidity. 
J Ihe i Tiffin try with th e ir miix^ie-imdiiig muakets could not keep 
up a rt^iuiy enough fire to wither daterminifil oavobf before it 
charged home. They had, therefore, to meet the shock standing 
or kneeling btddxid a Wist, ling wall of pikes or ImypueU. For 
duj they needed great discipline and experience. Iron cannon 
were still of small sfae and not very abundant, and they did 
nut play a decisive part as yet in warfare. They could 'plough 
lanes" in infantry, but they could not easily smash and scatter 
it if it was sturdy and well drilled. 

War under these conditions was entirely in the hands of 
seasoned professional soldiers* and the question of their pay 
waa os important a ace to the generals of that time as the 
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qtiraikm of loud or mrnxiiioofl- £1 the long struggle dragged 
on frojB pha»e to phase, end the linanesal distress of the ten a 
increased, the g&nirnandLr* of btidi Aided uertr iut«d to fail hm k 
ujHiii ihe looting of towna and village^ both for rfopydy and :u 
moke up the antsai* of their soldier* 1 pay. The soLdiera beoiu»L,\ 
therefore. mure und mure mere brigand living on the country 
luui the Thirty Years* War ±efc up a tradition of looting att * 
legitimate operation in warfare bleu) of outrage aa a soldi e? * 
jjrtvilt^LLii that ha* minted the good nainr of Germany right down 
to the Greet War d IftlL 

i iie earlier chapter* of Defoe r a Afemoira of a Cavalier, with i-..- 
vivid description of thn niB£*uure and Ruining til MagdEburg, will 
gj w the render n far butter idtut of the warfare of tlna time thruj mi], 
formal history. So harried was the Lind that the farmers 
torn cultivation* what snatch crops couid bo harvested were hidden 
awa y> and groat crowds of starving women and children became 
cojo|i followers of the annica, and duppbetf a tinuvsiih toil to tin 
rougher plunderiog. At lL,^ oJose of lh& atmggie attOerrujiny nvtt 
mined and desuhten Central Europe* did not fully recover fernt 
these robbefbfi ami devastations for a century. 

Here -ve ea n hut tiaaie Tilly and Y.allen^toLn, the great 
plunder uitpuina on the Habebur^ aide, and Guatarua Adolph ;; 
the King of Ewudffi* thu Uon of tin* North, the champion of tin- 
PraU^Unta. whoa? dream waa to make the Baltic Sea a "'Sw^nliab 
Lake. 11 Ottatavus Adolphus was kfflrri in Ids dcutjsms victory 
over ffillciHrtriii at Liftmen (XBt9) fe md Wallenatem was murdered 
in IfiM- 

In I&4S the princej and diplomaiiatu gathered aimdfit the 
havoc they hmi made to patch up the ambis of Central Europe 
at the Pesoo of Westphalia. By that peace the power of lie 
Emperor whe reduced to a tEnttow, and the aciiukiiion of Alsace 
brought Erniicr' up to the Ithkje. And mm German prince, the 
Hohmfr^Lkra Elector of Branchuiinirg, acquired 10 much terrilcn 
114 to become- the greatest German power test, to the Emperor. 
& power that presetiUy (11*01) breams tL* kingdom of lVu*aia, 

Ths treaty uf Westphalia also recognised two hag accrues- 
plmhod facia* the mpmMon bum the empire and th& complete 
independence of both Hulbnd and {Switzerland 

§li 

Th* Splendours of Grand Monarchy in Europe 

We have opened this chapter with the sloriLH ol two countrteSj 
the ^Ldhcrkmda and Britain, ns which the re^Miacc of the 
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private riiizen to thia nsw type erf to&a&rciiy, the Maehiavdliitfi 
monarchy, t hMt mu arising out of the mom! eollap^ trf Chris* 
vendera, jmcceeded. Rot in Fiance, Riu&k*, in many pan# of 
fn-mumY and of Italy—Saxony an d Tujicaiiy 'e.g,—perninfl! 
monarchy wan not ao restrained and overthrown: it esiabiiahsd 
st^ll, indeed, m Qie ruling European during the -even- 

i^nth and eighteenf-h centeriee. And even ta Holland and 
Britain t-H* monarchy was 
recovering power during 
the eighteenth century, 

(In Poland ooudjtianji 
were peculiar, and they 
will be dealt with in a Inter 
station.) 

In France there had 
lj«a no Magna Chart*, 
and there way# not quite 

definite and effective a 
iraditkid of paaiiiimcntajT 
ru[c? p There win* the aatne 
apposition of interests be- 
iwoen the crown on the 
one hnnd and the tim rilnrdw 
and merchanta on thti 
other, but the latter had 
no recognized gathering- 
pianc, and no dignified 
method of unity. They 
funned oppositions to the 
crown, they marie leagues 
of rejdstar.ee—snidj wa 3 
tlir "Fronde/* which was 
struggling against the 
young Kink Louis XIV 
and hid great minister 
Mazirin, srhiln Charles I 
Was fighting for his life in England —hut ultimately after 

a civil war, they were conclusively defeated; and while in England 
nfter the establishment of the Hanoverians the Bouse of Lords 
mi their subservient Commons ruled the country in France, on 
the contrary, after 1652, the Court entirely dominated the 
-.ristocmcy. Cardinal Miixarin was hiroadf huUdmg upon a 
fbundatTon that Cardinal Bjehriisu, ths coTitemporaiy <-t King 
Jnmfta I nf Ensrlanci, hod prepared ior him. 
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After the time of Mastorm we hear of no great French a obits 
unless they urn at Court as Court eervauts and officials They 
have beei) bought nud tamed—but at n, price, the price ot 
throwing Lise burthen of taxation spoil the voiced* nia^ o. 
the common people. From ninny teres both the clergy ami 
the nobility—everyone indeed who bore a Mtb—were exempt 
In the end thia injustice became intolerably but for ft wkiln 
die French monarchy flouridled like the Rsalmistfs green buy 
ttc«, By the owning of tin? eighteenth century English writen 
are already calling attention to the misery o i iku Trench, lower 
nhu-Mfr and the comparative pros peri tj\ al tfaii time, of tbn English 
poor. 

On such terms of uiirick troupes*. what we may catl 11 <j rand 
Monarchy" established itself in France- Louis XIV, styled the 
(.fraud MotiftJtlTie, reigned for the unparalleled length nf seven! > 
two years (1043^11 15h and set a pattern for all the kings 01 ! 
Europe. At fmt be was guides! by his Machiavellian mmiKtcr, 
Cardinal Maaor in; after the death of the Cardinal he Limsif, in 
his own proper person* became the ideal "Prince." He m\ 
within bin limitations, im exceptkmallj capable- king; his ambition 
was stronger Uisu Ids baser pasaiotw, and lie guided Jib country 
towards bankruptcy ihrottgh tli* complication of a spirited 
foreign policy with an elaborate dignity that tftell exhorts out 
v.dmimtism. His immediate desire wiu to consolidate and 
egctoml Trance to Hu.? Rhino and Pyrenees, and fcti absorb tlio 
PpA nah Noilm Hands; Mb remoter view tho Trench kings 
u? ihe possible successors of Cluirlemagne in a recast Holy Homan 
Empire- 

He made bribery a State method almost more important 
thiui warfare, Charles JJ of England was in his pay, and so 
were most of thft Polish nobility, presently to be described. 
His money, nr rather the money of the tax-paying dosses hi 
Fronee* went everywhere. But his prevailing occupation was 
splendour. His great pola™ Versailles, with its salons, ’its 
curridore* H* mirrors, its terraces and fountains and porks :iml 
prtreperte, wna the envy and admiration of the wathL 

He provoked a tmiversal miitatian. Ever kin^ and prkedei 
[a Europe was building his own Versailles as much bcyimd hin 
ijl*v,tl^ an hi- subjects and credits would permit, Evcrywhen 
the jLobiUtv rebuilt or extended their chateaux to lbs ne s 4 
pattern. A great Endufltry cd betatiid out! elaborate fabrics 
and furmsliingTi developed. Ike luxurious arts flourished every¬ 
where; sculpture in obbsster, faience, gilt wood;-work* mete 1 
work, stamped leather, much music, magnificent painting. 
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beautiful printing and binding*, fine cookery, fine vintage. 
Amidst the mirrore ami fine furniture went a fitrange race of 
"gentlemen >r m vit^t powdered wigs, silks and hues, |>otsed 
H|M«n high red heels, supported by amazing eaneft: ami still 
wore wonderful ‘Tadiw," under tower* of powdered hair and 
wearing east Mpnu-idnii of •sill: and satin sustained on wire. 



Through it oil postured the great Louie, tb© sun of hia world, 
unaware of the meagre and a-nlky anti bitter faces tint watched 
him from those tovarr darkness- to winch hia sunshine did not 


We cannot -iv« here at any length the story of the wars 
and doing* of this monarch, in many ways Voltwre* Aiick 
dt Louis XIV ia still thn best and most wholesome account. 
He created a Fit'OOli navy Kt to face the h.nglii*b am! Hutch. i 
v©rv considerable achievement. Rut beesure his in tel Hu nice 
did' not rise abova the lure of that Fata Morgana, that crook m 
the political wits of Europ*, the dream of a world-wide Hoi) 
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Roman Empire, b- drifted in Lis lat^r vein to tfaa propitktbi 
of Llie Papacy, which hud hitherto l - h huatile to him, li 
himself tjuisa those spirit* ol Independence and disunion, 
t iui Protestant Frinaes. ami ho made vmr against Protest a alias 
in France. Great min titers of liLj most pober and vn IiimI>]j' 
qabjcct^ were driven abroad bv hia reliEioua persecutions. fakir, 
arts and industries with them. Tire English sdlk nmmibciur . 
for instance, wag founded by French Protestants. Under his 
mb were curried out the "dragoimadcs," a peculiarly mniignar/ 
and effectual form of persecution. Hough wt'ldiera were qtJJutereii 
in the bouses of the Protestant*, and '.sere free to disorder the 
Ufa of their host* and inn nil their womankind aa they Lh-night 
fit. Men yielded to that sort of pressure who would* not haw 
yielded to rack and fUv. 

The education of the nest generation of Proh^ntsH was 
broken up, and the parent* bad to give Catholic instruction 
or none. They gave it, no doubt, with u sneer and an intonation 
that destroyed ail faith in it. While mote tolerant cmintrii 
became mainly sincerely Catlualio or sincerely Protestant, the 
persecuting countries, like France and Spain and Italy, to (1m- 
troy«i hon&rt Protestant teaching that these people become 
niHiniy Catholic betforere nr Catholic atheists, ready to break 
out into blank atheism whenever the opportunity offered. The 
next reign, that of l^uiEa Xt, was the age of that supreme mocker 
\ olt&ire (1661— ] i an age in which everybody in French 
society conformed to the Roman Church and bordlv anvonc 
believed in it. 

It wus part—aud o,n excellent part—of the j J0 *. of Grand 
Monarchy to pafeuauu literature and the science*. Louis XIV 
wt up an academy of sciences in rivalry with the English Royal 
Society of Charles LI mid the similar nteoelation at Florence, 
He decorated his Court, with poets, playwrights, philc - 'pliers, ajkJ 
sciemtific men. If the scientific process got little inspiration 
fnim this patronage it did at any rate fleouire resources for 
experiment and publication, and n certain prestige in thr eyes 
of die vulgar. 

The literary activities of France and England net the key 
n! most of the llkmrv activities of Europe during this period of 
lig and littb Grand Monarch*, of grc-Jii country house* and of 
growing comrcarasl powers. French conditi ns were much m*>p- 
itionirciiist Ihan the English, wore raliieii and uniform 
The French witter* lacked tko great tradition of Rich n free 
and undisciplined spirit as Shakespeare, French intellectual life 
Centred upon rhe Court and wns more cnmerj'otifl of control than 
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tbc- English; it never produced auch literary "common men" 
bh the English Banyan, r:d in the sevnnteenth century it hi el 
no such release of the dissentient spirit nd Uic Commonweal, 
to liberate n Milton. Its disposition win? much more towards 
coTTcetitude sod UmUiiiion, it wee mart? completely under the 
t-*ay of the ac lioolnuuster anil the scholarly antic. It subordinated 
.-iii balance to sty If. The organization of aa Academy util! further 
retrained its already excessive restraints. As ft consequence of 
these ilififerenceiis, this French literature before the nineteenth 
cL-tiiury was f,-. turn, ted with literary self-eonsciouaneBB, and 
Bcems to have boon written rather in the spirit of ft good scholar 
whu fears bad marks than in that of a man ti-eking frank ox,* 
picsaion. It is a literature of cold, correct and empty tnueter* 
pieces, tragedies, ccunediaa. romances and critical dissertations 
exLraQniinanJy devoid of vitality. Eminent among tin,' practi¬ 
tioners of dmnaiie correetitudo w«ra Corneille (IB0G—lfiS4) and 
iUctne {iflatt-liw]. Molifcre aUo triumphed over his 

jteriod with CcnOwSbA licit some authorities esteem tho best 
in tho van'll Almost the only vein of easy. vivid and interesting 
aiding to Iw- found suuing lias gcsteil and sustoly mental 
: , mi turn of tho French Grand Monarchy is to bo found in 
the g-^siping and scandalous memoirs of the ttioo. There 
is that, anil there in some lively social and political con¬ 
troversy. ... ... 

Soma of the brightest and best writing in French dnnug tlus 
limn woe dona out of France by Frenohnmn in exile and in 
revolt. Dorcarifn 1 1 GUl^ittW), the greatest ui French nlultisupbers, 
lived for most of his life in the comparative security *jf Hid bind. 
He » tho central and dominant iignre of a oouflt e U fttkm of 
iwculitivi mi nils which active in tunicJnii n i n g, modifying 
mil dwarfing the geuttk \ Chriitiuiiily of their lowering 

above all there other t ill™ Lind above all ether contemporary 
Europe mi writer* la tho great figure of Voltaire, of whore 
mental attitude W(I shall Epeak Inter Jr&n Jacques Rousseau 
11712-177®], another outcast spirit, with hie senLiiavtital 
attack on formal morals and his wntinwnliJ idfsliMtioo of 
nature and freedom, stands out as the mute* novelist of 
his lima and country. Of him, also, we shall have mure 

to SAY* 

Thu English literature of the wccuteenlh century reflected 
the less stable and centralizel Hindity or English afioire mid 
had mote vigour and Itttf, ixtliuli than the French. The English 
Cmut and capital had not swallowed op the national life as the 
French hod done. Against Drarartee and his school one may 
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put Bacon. of whom we have already told in oar account of tiif- 
acientifio reoafaiFunce, and Bohhea and Lwke Milton (1*0^ 
I0T4J wore :i mixed inrmctu of Greek mii Latin bimijii;, 11sii ll: i 
culture and roriULiuraJ theology, with a glory all his «m. Tlsc:v- 
waji a considerable free literature on-id iht range of dasaci 
indue nec Ending perhaps sta tinul cluirairteriirtic cxprcsatoij in 
Buny&r/s Pihjmn'a Prognai . SuTm, The still underr;, ■■ 
creative work of Defoe (1053-1731) a^iiin. ir manifestly addressed 
to a public innocent of the accomplish® on tt- at«l ajJeotation.-* cf 
the academic world* ilia Rubinnon Cnt&ot. is among the great 
invent tom- of literature. His JfdSf FlnxtUr* is an atlmiraUv 
study of maniuify, and both thai and fats fictitious devdopmunL 
of history are technically far in advance of any* of his LOnteni 
pomrita, gnarly on a level with linn was Fielding, the London 
magisirate, die author -if Te n Jsme$. Snmtiol Itichordson, tiirr 
linen draper whu wrote Pm min and Clarissa, wna n third great 
ngme atuuiig the living readitk‘3 uf English literature in the 
eighteenth century, the Lt-. :v.: Lin- thal jid nut tremble to be 
literary, and with tin-- due it is the custom of criticism to 
associate l fat* u.mm of Liu. far inferior Smollett, With thise notur = 
and with that of .1. J, liotutseau, the novel, the pariido-icil 
accoum, o| ways uf Jiving, uf going about in the world, uf tlo: 
encounter with moral problem-., comes hack into unjK>rUiiicc. 
ft disappeared in the dedinc of Lhe Homan Empire* Its return 
marks tho release of osw, uidttternujiute Boris uf people outbm 
a bent life and conduct, poopli* of some leisure, people nruxioun 
to supplement their own experiencf by etoriew of kindred advsD- 
tnres, Life lias become less urgent and more interesting for 
them. 

Here perhaps, before wr end tsire literary purentheaia, wo 
may note a leu el* signilfeunt in Engliii* literature the graceful 
.■mptini^ ol Addison ,l«7?-l“ife and Uio iuinpkh lovnblene? 
of "Dr. Samuel Johnson (HOEi-lTii), the compiler of the fust 
Engiisii dictionary. Of his actual writing.-* s cared v anything 
except a few short lives uf the poets remdn-H reufaitilc, Imt h£ 
sayings and oddities have beta preserved far all timti in the 
miaiitulife biography of Boswell. Alexander Pope (16&8—17+4f, 
classical m intention and French m spirit, translated Homer 
mini rmnsEuiited & broadly Duistic philosophy into neatly 
polished viirat. 'flie most powerful writing of this age ol polite 
and secondary men in Engjanrl aj in France came £rein a spirit 
iu FisiipT'fihi'J conflict with t ;tr. currvnl order, and, indeed, 
with the whole order of the world, Swift 11867-1745), the author 
u£ QuUuer't Trttnd*. Laurence Sterne 11713-1755),' the rather 
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diareputable clergyman “who wmie Tristram Shandy and taught 
lam* novelists » hundred turns and devices, drew his vitality 
from the greatness of the pre-drama L frenchman RabslaLs. 
Uibbmi, the historhii wo shall quote in a subsequent seetian. 
md then an will uni mad vert again Upon the peculiar mental 
limitation-' of this gentlemanly age. 

'Che Grand Moimrqu© died in 1715. Louis XV was his 
l ‘ reat-grandeon and an incompetent imitator of his prtdocesaor s 
irnigniticene*. He posed as a king, but JiIh ruling passion was 
-bat cum mon obsession of our hind, the pursuit of women, 
tempered by a riupfifstitiouB fear of kid!. Bow meh women 
a The Diwb&ia of Chteuiour, Madam* cte Pompadour, and 
Madame du Harry dominated the pleasures of the king, and 
kow wars and olliuices were mfwici, provinces devastated, 
thousands of people killed, because of the v ani ti es nod spites of 
these creatures, ruid how all the public life of Prance and Europe 
urn- tainted with intrigue and prostitution and imposture 
because of t.hfrm, the reader must learn from the memoirs of the 
time. The spirited foreign pulley went <m steadily under lotus 
XV toward* its hem! smash 

In 1771 ritir Jxitiia, Louis the Wall-Beloved, aa his fiattarsra 
•railed him, died of ntuallpox, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Uuis XVI (1774-03), a dull, well-meaning man. an CiMllcnt 
dint, und an amateur locksmith of same ingenuity. Of how bs 
cam* to follow Charles l to the scaffold we ahull teO in a Utter 
section. Our present concern is with Grand Monarchy in the 
days of its glory. 

Among the chief practitioners of Grand Monarchy outside 
France we may ttoto first the Prussian king*. Frederick W i Ilium 1 
(J 713-40), and ho son and successor, Frederick II, Fredariuk 
the Great f 1740-80), The elory of the alow me of the Ilohcn- 
scollero family, which ruled the kingdom of Prussia, from 
i n iungpiwi imw bejiiiuiiogi is too tedious uud indm portent lor 
tiB to follow here It is a story of luck and violence, ol bold 
ciaims and suddeu betrayal. It is told wiLh great appreciation 
to Carlyle's Frederick the Grot. By ike eighteenth century the 
Prussian iringdrn* was important enough to threaten the empire; 
it had a eliddj*, yf ll . iliiHw l army, and its king was an attentivfl 
and worthy student of Mnoiflswlii. Frederick the Great per¬ 
fected ids Versailles at Potsdam, There the park of Sans Sotici, 
with ita fountjiiiiif + Aranwa* statuary, aped its mod-til: there, also* 
was the New Palace, a vest brick building erected at enormous 
expense, the Orangery in the I tal i an style, with a collection of 
pictures, a Marble Palace, and 60 on Frederick carried culture 
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ic the pitch of aathcrrahlp, ami oorrwpr , nd < -d frith and u&tcif-- 
tA'innc! Voltaire, to thtfif mfrauU ^i&Hporancm. 

The Austrian dommir™ w^rr kept too busy between t ■ 
hammer erf the Freacb and Lh^ iumJ of tJie Turk? to dbvehp 
she real Grand Monarch Jrtrl? uniidl th> r?lign. of Mima-There? 
(who, being a womniip did iiul in mt the title <»f Ewjie^) f 1740- 
£0), Joeeph II, who wrb Etajuiror from JTtifMlD, niiooeeded t- 
k#r palitc^ in 1 780. 

With Peter the Great (109&-173&) the empire of Muieor? 
broke ftwny from her Tartar tradition* and entered the upbore 
of Trench attraction. Peter eli&rnd thn Oriental lieanla of tils 
mh]m and mtrodciwd Western costume. Thee* were hut this 
outward and visible symbolfl of hia westering tendencies, To 
release himself from the Asiatic feeling and traditions of BtoMDfr> 
whichj like Peking hm a saered inner city, the Kremlin, bo 
built him^rif ^ new capita!* Petmgrod, upon the swamp of the 
Neva- And of comae ho built hit Versailles, the Fetcrhof, abom 
eighteen mike from this newParia p employing a Ftrooh architect 
and having a terrace, fountains, cucades, picture gdLry, pari, 
and full the recognised features, J3i_s nmre distinguished ihgdcssoti 
w&rg Elizabeth (1741-63} and Catherine the Great. & German 
princes, who, after obtiining the crown.in rottnd Oriental fashion 
through the murdev of her husband. the legitimate Tear, reverted 
to advanced Western ideals, and ruled with great vigour from 
17§£ to 17fr6. She sot up an academy, and corresponded with 
Voltaire. And aho lived to witness tL<s end of the system of 
Grand Monarchy in Europe end the execution of Louis XVT. 

We cannot even catalogue here the minor Grand Monarch* 
of the tone in Florence (Tuscany) and Savoy and Saxony and 
Klenmark and Sweden. Ywaailles, undar a score of mwnoe, 
Htun-fd in every volume of Bitedieker, and the tourist gapes in 
their jK:1ac-M. iCor con we dual with tlio war of the Spanish 
Succession, Spain, over a trained by the imperial ooterpriffis of 
Cluttlea V and Philip II , ami enlevbifid by a bigoted pats^utiois 
of Pro tee Louta, Moslems, and Jcws^ tta, 1 throughout the » rc'n 
teenth and eighteenth centuries oinking down from her temporary 
import An ce in European affair :> to the level of a aeooDiiary 
power again. 

These European mon&rchs ruled their kingdrtma as their 
noblemen ruled their estates: they plotted against one another, 
they were politic and far-seeing in on unreal fashion, they mode 
wars, they spent the substance of Europe upon absurd "policies'" 
of aggression and resistance. At lost thorn burst -upon them a 
great storm out of the depths. That sronn, the First French 
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tie volutin ri, the mdiguatiou of the coinmo. 1 ] man lll Europe, 
took their svateiu tutiwarat. It wm but the opening outbreak 
,a great cvclu of political and social storms that still ootitiuuea, 
iij»t will Jierliap. 1 * continue 1 until every vestige of nationalist 
on uirchy lut 1 been swept out u£ the world and the eki&a clear 
again for tire great peace ol the (fiiln ration of mankind. 

5 ® 

Music in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Ccn/urks. 

Ike raven teauth nod eighteenth centurifci WEte a period of 
vigorous nrogrttti in music. 1 he iiiieiSedtUAl flistiunitiU hail 
been elaborated ; the major and minor yialc& with their tismt 
succession of notes, their adaptability to modulation and their 
possibilities of harmonic odour, were established- It woe 
fiO&ibte to dditui a tuuaicnl intention dearly, to regulate the 
>. j operation of diverse instrumente with great exactitude. 
-And tuoial eoiulitioni, the growing ioiHis, the Courts, the country 
homos were adding new Qulilt of musical possibility to the older 
rmnp of the chiirah eiioira. Masques and pageants had been 
t.tjniliir in ihfi sixteenth century; they gave opportunities for 
chtlorwto music ; and with the seventeenth come a great develop¬ 
ment to operas and oratorio#. 

In Italy appeared the “Nuove Music he/* Lully (lfl3S-ldS7>, 
says Sir W. H. liadow, “is ths most ImporUmt hititarfraJly, 
nox only for th® drutaii&Uo power of 3ii±!' mdody hut fur the close 
Lu 1 :.' iniL-y of liiii Jt^kinAtioJi. Jt■ liim atalldit tins Italian 

Mmtflvnrdft- Mu^ic b“iiLiH U 1 wort LlpOti B klgfl EtfzUt- ilj ' kifi 
poxioiL 

M Tkft dxtrctttk-oent ury were written for tk^ aimroli 

choir, the tix teenth-otmtury madrigals for a party of friends 
rutuul the HoppO'-ublei only tttw&rdi its and do the Interns^ 
Lnd the viigxnaUits begin us introduce into executive art the 
canb-frffoii of the virtu--k>. * , . Tha vast improvement in orgitn 
htiildmg brought with it & rnceosEitm ol great perfonnera: Bull 
laid Philip* the Englialiia&&* Swedunck the Netherlander* Fresco- 
buidi at Rome, Erobaffer in Ticrma. Buxtehude in Lubtwsk, 
whom Bach travelled on foot to hear. . . * Along with this 
goes the development of virginu! nmsio, * * * JJot lee&moineutouB 
wug the arrival, and the tardy &cc£piane» + of the violin imd its 
family. Dating from Tioifenhrueker and the Auiatb In tht 
Ir*t "hull of tht dLrtoenth eeuttiry. it took oeariy a hundred 
. cars to make il4 wav into publio {*V0tff ; t-d I lait* aa 1676 Mt*ce r 
the lutcnktp c&n still inveigh against the 'moulding vIoIlm* 1 
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ami regret tka quieter and more even lone of its ancestor the 
vIoL Bui jta wilier compass, its greater agility nnd its morn 
poignant power of exprtdsion made thenucive* fell in the long 
run* . * * In Italy, its natural home, though clumsily bi !t| 
ami clumsily played, it come to be rccoguixeU os the only iuaitru* 
ment which could rival Lire bunion voice/' 3 

For a time, w® are told, the display and adoration of ibo 
vocalist in Italian opera retarded musical development; U, 
ee vent cent h -dm m r y sina,rg, and especially the made sopras:,. 
sustains! aim oat n~ vulgar and torriblc a fame ;js tile modem 
dim 4 ifir, yi-t ihu period piriduteii the abundant and beautiful 
music of Alt-'i-o fUiiif o bcarlutti (I ti5&~l ”»5}. the [iresuisor if 
Mozart. In Ejujluid a great out burst of musical activity 
followed a phase of quiescence during tins Commonweal and 
culminated iu Purcell ■ li'rfi&-lGtfr>), In Germany the little 
Courts and Uiwn-bandu provided man berk** centre* of musical 
Btimulauoi!, and in 1085 in Saxony J. S. Bach ami Handel wer* 
bom. to carry German music to a pitch of mjjremacv it w.srf m 
retain for a century and a half* 'Of all‘comjNieetv," *o>- 
hir ll. H. Hadow, " bo fore lul: \ iennose period Utev are tli 
most closely related to cur own day, their voices sound in ■ 
cars with Lhe must familiar nccenta. J ’ 

PalcstrinA] who marked a previous culmination in mu±, 
is by comparison, a ineing in a different world. Ho wa* tins 
to wrung Walter of diornl mimic befon- Um days of instrument,', i 
aduevenicQt. Following upon the names of Bach and H&adu 
rtMtth others in a ccnstrllatba: Haydn (173S-1S00), llozai. 
(1753-1 7^1 s, Beethoven {1770-1827). ^tarnl out among the 
brightest stars. The great -rleant, of modern rn™ was nn 
Bowing wide and d-.tp. And dill flt,wb. Here Me can bin 
name composers and further on ghv, in a brief paragraph C 
so. a few eompaot genoralizatiwis about the muak o! the nine¬ 
teenth eenttm and our own days. At the lime of iu tttstiag 
this bc vent com!, and tigJitccuth*ceiitury music was the privilv,.- 
of a small cultivated world—|*<jple in Courts, people in pm- 
vincial towns and count ry houses who could organise® perform 
ensues, people in cities large enough for opera-houses and 
concert'-rooms* The p-iamt and the worker of IVbIbb Europe 
had Ji^a and lees music in the seventeenth and eighteenth ccn- 
turitn while thesis now forms were developing. 'Volk singing 
had decline*! and teenied likely to be forgotten. A few popular 
aongs, a few hj'tnna* was all the mnaicat iLEe left to the 
generality of people, Jkligiooa revivals in thob* days jnobablj 
‘ Bi»W. O. Hsdow, 
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owed. something of their impetus to tboir retease a! the pent up 
Minting impulse. It is only to-day* with a vast development nf 
fchfl mechanical methods of musical reproduction tluit music, 
modernized, evolved and exalted, returns into the common 
Ida, and Each and Beethoven liecmne a part of the gimrral 
culture of mankind. 

n 

Seventeenth and Eighthn&'CtWury Painting . 

The painting and architecture of thi-i period! like mn*isi t 
tefk-rt tiio social conditions of the time. It a tunc of frag* 

■ - ■rLUit son for ideas and for power* nnd im longer do tootM* 1 -rations 
ut object and dignity dominate pictorial art. Religious flubjeuts 
are relegated to a secondary place n and wh*f+? they are dealt 
v-nth they art? dealt with incidents in a narrutitc and not a* 
great spectacular foots. Allegory and symbolic figures decline. 
Ibe painter paints far the sake of the vision and neither for the 
idea nor the fact. The picture of reality repl^ct^ the heroic 
r devotional picture ju&t aa thn novel replaces the epio and 

f mt&stio romance. The two supreme masters in the pain tlog 

the seventeenth century arc Velaaqueat pG9Q—1000) and 
Rembrandt (1600-1000). To them it would seem mil life «ta 
![|ur| except in so far as it gave them mom or lees scope for The 
realization of beauty, in atmosphere* in light, in substance. 
VtLuiqttcx at the decaying Court of Spain pxSifited popes and 
Idngs without flattery, and dwarfs and cripple# srithous con¬ 
tempt. Minn to. analytical and documentarr drawing of ohjfrcts 
givcB place In the work of these, the first of the moderns* to a 
broad rendering of effect, to a concentration upon unity of un~ 
pntssion at the coat of all secondary cunFuderattcm^ H Illicit*^ 
in the more centralized life of the past, the picture hail been a 
witnoag, an exhortation, a flatterer, an ernbclliahmenki now, in 
b great manv cases, it became a thing in itself, existing for tho 
sake of itself. Pictures were hung up aa pi elates^- collected 
mto galkrica* Landscape developed vigorously, also genre 
painting. The nude wms painted pleasantly and excitingly, and 
in Prance Watteau, Fragonard and others delighted and flattered 
the gentlefolk with a delicate apotheosia of the 1 of country 
life. One realizes in these things the evidences Of & gniwmg 
community of secure, prosperous and quite fine-spirited people, 
appreciative of life and a little detached from eh her its mimnlib 
cences or ita sufferings. 

The Eliscabethan period in England had no ptosUo cntlmsuisms 
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to match lift literary ntid musical activities. It imported hn 
pointer* and architects, But in tbs seventeen: li 'inti eighteenth 
centuries tbs accumulating wealth and prosperity of what Wi 
hithsrti lieen a rpry marginal country in European mvilkair n 
created conditions favourable to arthnj-i effort. and in the 
slghttwnlh century such English pointers an Reynold** {(723- 
IT9£) ( Gainsborough {I727-I7SSJ and Romney could dialh-in 

comparieon mtii any contemporary dlari. 

This period of the monarchist and gentlefolk was *!■■ 
exttemrJy favourable to the development of certain types i: 
architecture. Processes already octave in the sixteenth center 
were going on now with enhanced vigour. Everywhere monara! 
were building and rebuilding palaces, anti the nobtfifl ami genii 
were titmioJishing their castles and replacing them with Cud 
houses, The town house was being conceived upon nn amp]?; 
ucalc. Ecclesiastical architecture had waned; municipal efir-rt 
was relatively Ivus important: it is the large proepesou* mdividu: 
in thk as in ell tiling* who sets the key of the period, in Englnnc 
the burning of n large part of Loudon in the Grant Fire of Jflftf 
give peculiar opportunity to Sir Christopher Wran, and hi* 
Piint Paulk Cathedral and his Lontlnn churches mark a ’Eli¬ 
minating pbufj? in the history yf Rritkh architecture, Drawl nr . 1 
wtr) wiot. by him to America !.*♦ vnr !•.«.* i’i>unlrv boiiws era i . 
there, and hie peculiar gsniufi stamped iteelf also upon oarly 
American design. Inigo Jones; wuj a second greu* figura am • 
the English a rah i toots of the trurly rav'mto-anth ermhiry, and h ■ 
Banqueting Hall—it was to hnvn bran part of an tmUnisin : 
palaoo in Whitehall— makes bin work familiar to every visitor 
to London. Rnth these men, and indeed all English. Fitmt' 
and German architects of thin period, went workiiit? upon uho 
“'rib living and developing liar*- of tins Italian Rnnjussanco. on 
many of the be&t buildings of three cmantrlra wp.ro the tra*r 
vf Italians. Gradually, as tbo eighteenth century draw to it- 
«ttd, the free and natural development of Ronnie- me o nz? I liter car 
was checked by a wav? of daetiitai pedantry. The greduiii 
coagulation of classical aludfe* Lit the sob* J i of Western Eurap- 
had Its corraktivc in a growing Urn deucy to imitate Greek a:;il 
Roman modch. What had onco bi-pa . atinui'iunt, w,:a now 
becoming a traditional and stupefying mental drug, Banka, 
churches, museums, were dressed up ns Athon inn temple?, ui; 
oven t«mnM of houses worry subjected to the colonnade. Bus 
tbo worst excesses of this deadening tandenov wore in the nine¬ 
teenth century and beyond ibq limit* of uur prawn t period. 
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Th* Groaik of ik& Idtn 0/ (heal Pwm* 

We have *eeti huw the idea of a wurkbruk md a community 
of mankind first came Into human affnjra, and we have traced 

1 ihfl tail Lire oi the ChfWiAi* eiiumbsa to i-usUin and estoblkk 
ikuv* * nicnptiona of it* founder, lad to a moral oolltfm in 
iirduicaJ iiEiikitTi, and ,* reversion to egotism and vini of faith. 
We U&v* bow Maebiavc-liiiu) monarchy &*t itself up agaiitrt 
Uiu spirit of brotbsrrli.xxl in Chiktaiidom mid bow Mudiinvy LiiaD 
monarchy developed tkoo^oil a largo part of Europe into 
Lhfl Grand Mon archied and Farit iinffli fairy Monatchi&s of the 
seven teemtb and eighteenth centimes. But the mind and 
imagifittLion of TDtui 10 incessantly active, and beneath iofl Hwmy 
of the grand mon ire ha. a odjDpk^ of notions mid tradbtiuii# 
Vn£ui bein& woven 04 a net La wtveUi to catch and ^ntaflglc tuuii# 
to tad#, w oouocptlon of inteniitionid pdUfcka not w a matter 
oi dtiipiiirfs between prince* but aa & matter of iiealmgs bet ween 
.* laud of immortal Beings, the Powen^ This Princes came and 
■ 'tit, a LouLt XIV would be followed by a petticoat-hunting 
Louis X\\ and he again by that dull-witted amateur locksmith, 

J uui XVI. Fetor tiu> Qiuat> gave pldtft to a accession oi 
t* ; tliii chief continuity oi the Hababurga aftar Cbartes V t 

mOmr m Arnlm or Spain T wms 4 continuity of think tipe, clumsy 
Li iilns . mu I HuperstitjOD; thu anus bio pcoTmdrelititn of a Chorny il 
would make il mock of his own pretcmion^ Bm what remained 
much more eteatifast were tbe t*>:irtrta irate <d tba foreign aiimatriea 
1 d Um of people who wr&u> of iStato concern#- 1 he 

RLiuktere main toiled a continuity of poboy during the oil 
days 11 of ihair monarch#, and between one monarch &nd aiio t.h^i . 
So we find that th* prince gradually became teas important 
in num , ii minds than the “Power 11 of which he was tbe head- 
We begin to read hsui mu! of tbe schemes &nxL ambitionii of 
King Thiii or That, and mm of the " Pedigos of JPnmco” or 
Uie M Aid bitiiita of PmwU,” In an age when redifpoue faith 
w&a rl^ fijinin g we fed men displaying a new and vivid belief 
bi iht? reaJ^ty of these ptreoiiiucatioiuf. These vast yaps 
pbrnitOMia, tbe “Powers/* crept insensibly into European political 

thought, until m diu later eighteenth and in the Ufofiteeuth 
centuries they dominated if entirely* To this day they do initiate 
it, Euro|*iiiUi life rctnaio&d nominnhy Cbrtt3tian l but to wcifthip 
tmt- God in s pi rit sod m truth is to belong to one community 
with all one 1 # felJow wui^aliippeia. In practical readily Eurnpu 
do^i uyt do thia J given herself up i^ltogebher to th* woohip 
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of this strange Si Lite* mythology, To these sovereign -i 

the unity of "Italy," to the hegemony of “Tniosia," to the ghr' 
of "France," and the d -tiriir-3 of "Euasia," nhu ha.- aacriti'Mcj 
many generations of puBtiblu unity, peace, and prosperity and 
the lives of millions of into. 

To regard a tribe or a slate *a a sort of personality in a 
old disposition of the liutiiiin mind. The Eibb abounds in j i i 
personifications. Judah, Edom, Moab, Assyria figure in t!w 
Hebrew script urns aa if they were individual*; it. is soniotim 
impossible to Bay whether the Hebrew writer La dealing with ,, 
JWttWl or with a nation, ft is manifestly a primitive and nutiir.il 
tendency. But ;n the case of modem Kutopo it ia n rntro<:e$!fion, 
Europe, under tliu idea of Christendom, had gone far toward- 
unification. And while such tribal persona as “Israel" nr 
“Tyro" did represent a certain community of blood, 0 certain 
uniformity of type, and a homogeneity of interest, the European 
puwtrs which arose in the seventeenth ami eighteenth oenturie) 
were entirely fictitious uni lies. Russia wjw in truth euj assemhlv 
or the most incongruous eie manta, Cossacks, Tartara, Ukrainian. 
Muscovites, and, after the time of Peter, Esthunians a»J 
iithnanlim-?; the France of Louis XV comprehtneted Germs 
iVhvfure and freshly ii^anniiated regions of Burgundy; it was . 
prison flf rupfreossed H ugoeiiots and a Bweating-huuflc f .r 
ptasaiifn. Jii "Itrifnin, 1 England curried cm her bock the Hano¬ 
verian domiaimm in Germany, (Scotland, the profoundly alien 
Welsh and the hostile and Catholic Irish, *?ueb powers as Sweden. 
Prussia, «nd still mere so Poland and Austria, if we watch them 
m & series of historical mape. contract, expand, thrust ou- 
extensions, and wander over the map of Europe as amrob^ do 
under Lhe microscope. , , . 

II we consider the psychology of International rrfationdiip 
us we st*' it manifested in the world shout tw, and as it is ehowii 
by the development of the Tower idea in modem Europe, w* 
•hall roalke curtain historically very important facte about the 
nature of man. Aristotle sold that man is a political animal, 
***** •“ our modern sense of the word politics, which now covers 
world-politics, he b nothing of the sort, He has stiJJ the fautincte 
of the family tribe, and beyond that be has a disposition to attach 
hi raseif and his family to something larger, to a tribe, a city, 
a nation, or a slate. Hut that disposition, left to itself, is a vague 
and very uncritical dispoaitwa. If anything, he is inckued to 
bur and dislike criticism of this something larger that enclose* 
hia life and to which he has given himself, and to avoid rorii 
criticism. I ei'haps he hoe a iu bcotiscioiu fear of the iHbticQ 
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that may ensue il the system is broken or difstwlited. Be takes 
the mtfi'Vi* in which he*finds (or granted; be accept* his 

city or hi? government, just aa he accept* the none or the digestion 
:iicb toft'iiis haii bestowed open him. But men’s ioy&ltfe;:. i.ho 
Tiidtfts tiirV tiike in political things, are not innate, they aw eduen- 
tifmal refinlte. For most men their education in those mutters 
ipi the eilent, continuous education oE tilings about them. Men 
find themsakes a part of Merry England or Holy Russia; they 
iiruw up into these devotions; they accept thorn os a part of tlitir 
nature. 

It is only slowly that the world is beginning to realize how 
profoundly the tacit education of circumstances can lie supple* 
intnted, modified, or corrected by positive teaching, by iitemtum. 
disc notion, and properly criticized experience. The real life 
□f the ordinary man ia his everyday life, bis little circle of affec¬ 
tions, fears, lii!tigers, luafe, and imaginative impulse#. It is 
only when htfi attention it dirccled i.j political afluira ad some¬ 
thing vitally affecting this persomil circle, that be brings his 
reluctant mind to beau upon them. It is scarcely too numb 

imv that Liia- ordinary mini thinks little about political 
suit ten aa he can r and etops thinking about them *s man as 
possible. It La still only very curious and exceptional minds, 
or mind* that have by* exampb w good education acqmred the 
adentifin habit of wanting to know why, or mind* shocked and 
diatre^aed by some public catastrophe ^nd roused to wide 
&pprebenfii one of danger , thivt will not accept governments and 
institutions* however preposterous P that do not directly annoy 
i hem, ns satisfactory- The erthnary human being, until he in 
to aroused^ will in uny collective activities that are 

going on in this world in which he finds kiinsed, and any phrasing 
- r fiyinbolizAitOfli that tn&Bia M& vflguo need for something 
greater to which his pox&onai affairs, his individual circle, can be 
anchored. 

U wo kmy these manifest limitations of our nature in mm V, 
It nn longer becomes a mystery how* as the idea of Christian: r \ 
a* a world brotherhood of men mnk into discredit beoiu i>.r of 
its fatal entanglement with priestcraft d the Pnpjury ou tin- 
one hand and 'with the authority of princes on tins other, and 
Lhe age of faith passed into our present ^ of doubt and disbdld T 
men shifted the reference of their hve;» from the kingdom of Ood 
md the brotherhood of mankind to these apparently more living 
reaUtfatj and England, Holy Spain, Pruesia, 

which were at least embodied in active Courts, which maintained 
hwg, exerted power through armies and iiuvioa, waved tlnga 
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with a compelling Mlfimnit? and wsre relfnreaertive and in- 
satiably greedy in an entirely human and mtdi'retandAbfc fanhi 
Certainly such man sa Cardinal Richelieu vnd Card uui 
Mamin thought of thcmselvre «.< Bcrring greater «id^ than 
thoir own or thoir monarch's; they tsrvcd thu ^iiari'dirix" 
France of their imagniatiGiia. And As certainly these h-.'dta 
of mind percolated down from them to thoir subordinates and 
h* the gtncml Ixjdy of the population. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the general population of Enrojie wa 
religious BTiii only vaguely patriotic; by the mnetaenth it In 
income wholly patriotic, in a crowded English or French .v 
Ccrniau railway carriage of tho later ttfneteeiiw cnotnrv it wtntfif 
have aroc-'-d far less hostility to h ive Jennsd at God thin to h i 
jeered at one of those strange being-, England nr France 
Germany. To these things men's minds ■ lung, and th- v dunn 
them because in ah the world there appeared nothing else sr, B 
tying to cling to- They wens the real ami Irving gwU of £unj|*. 

This idcalsuirion of governments and foreign ofliees, hi 
mythology of '' Powers ** and their loves and hates end conilicb 
had to obwseod the imaginatmns of Europe and Western A*»-* 
^ to provide it with |u "forms of thought." Hourly nil Uj= 
histories, nearly all the political literature id thekat twocmttnrie- 
in Enrojfe. Kars beim writ ten in its phrsaenhgy. Yet a l; m- 
i“ coming whim a dearer frighted grafiritkm will read w. . 
perplexity how in the community of Western Europe, consisting 
everywhere of very alight variatioua of a common radal mixture 
of Nordic and Iberian people, oorf immigrant Semitic Anri 
Mongolian ckmiinta, speaking nearly ffriarywherv modi fleer tarn* f 
the same Aryan speech, having a otnaunou p«et in lie Ronmu 
Empire, common religions forms, comm-n Kiclal and 

a common art and neienec, and iutemmrr- jng &o freely that w> 
nc could tali with certainty the “nationality" of miv t ,£ hi 
gn-at‘grandchildren, men could be moved to the wildest eicit--- 
manfc up° n the question of the ascendancy of "France " the rta 
and nmfination of "Gennony,” the rival ctaf™ of u Russia" 
and -‘CiTCUfl" to possess Gm?t*ntinoplo. These ttsfllota will 
aeem then as reastmkas and insane u those dead, now inoom* 
preitBombk feuds of the "green«T' and "Mues" that once dlltd 
the streets of Byzantium with shouting and bloodshed 

Tremendously as three phantoms, thn Fere.™, role our mind 
and lives to day, they are, as this hktery nbow* clcariv thin-: 
only of the Inst few centuries, a mere hour, an incidental ptiaec 
m the vast deliberate history of our kind. Thev mirk .i pha» 
of relapse, a backwater, as the rim of iLuibavrdlian : liana re It»? 
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umfks ^ tadcwatar; they are part of tho suns eddy of faltering 
f(util i in & proceoa altogether greater and altogether different 
in ita gencr-i tendency, the process of the moral and intellectual 
i.rrion of rnankmd. ' for a time men have rckjaed upon thtrse 
ituiuua] or mil penal guda of thearo; it is but for a time. Tha idea 
of the world-State, the tan venial kingdom of righteousness of 
wlileh every living soul shall bo a citben, wan already in the 
world two tbcueand ycara ago, Ufiver mure bo leave it, hlmi 
mow that it is pweent even when they refuse to taoognizo it. 
In the writings and talk of meu about international aJJaire to-day 
in the current .l iAfnmdon* of historians and political journalists, 
tin:™ ifr no effect of druid.-.a man gro«mg sober, and terribly 
ifr:dd of growing =obty, They still talk loudly of their "Jove" 
for France, uf til^Lr "bitted'* of Germany, of the "traditional 
.. r‘luiuiioy of Britain at «»,' and so on and so on, like iho* 
.v lio sing o f their cups m stpite o i the steadfast onset of sobriety 
aim) a LiLadsnhe. I Hfls e nro Je.il gods they serve, by w.t or 
l and men wont no ftotus ascend ant, but only law and service, 
i hiit silent unavoidable cimlknge i* in all our minds like dawn 
irealiing slowly, shining between tbe abutters of a disordered 
room. 


** 

The Craunud tit public oj Patand and Ui Pate, 

The (seventeenth century in Europe was thu century of 
Louis XIV , he and French ascendancy ami Versailles are the 
cemrd motif of the story. The eighteenth century was equally 
the century of the "riBo of Prussia ae ft great power," and the 
i.-hifi lii’iiie in the story is Frederick Li, Frederick the Great. 
Licerwovfcn with his history is the story of Poland. 

The condition of affairs in Poland was peculiar. Unlike its 
time neighbours Prueoia, Russia, and the Austro-H u n gar i an 

i~nionfln^hy of the H& biburgif, fuUud had oot dffyclopcd ft Qj^ft&u 
Ummrdbj, It* aytftem of gpramM may be best de*ieribed 
is republican with a kin-;, an eteoted life-president. Each 
- ing ft-m, wiiiarately -tort 4*1. i t wa» in fact, rather more republican 

lii_n.Ei BtiiftiDp but its r^pubUtaiikui waa more anifto^rntio m 

form, PoLuid k±d litUo trwi* imd few manufiujiurcs; *b* 
a ortic nit uml mid &tiU with grtat ujre&a of fc^^tp liutl 

wa^LCp aLi* ^Tiia a poor isotiiiuy, and bet landownE^ W&T& p*W 
fiXb:M>tratep Tb* mftjw of htr popuifltioTj wcki 4 downttOddoii 
and flatiigeiv ignorant pe^tkiutfj, and &ba liiirboured 
m&am of very poo* Jew*, She bad remained Catholic* She 
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w&a. *<1 to !!jx»k. n poor Catholic inland Britain, entirely sir- 
roundad.by eiiL'mitj ingtetid .yf by the sea She had. no doiimty 
boundaries at all, neither ks nor mountain. And it added to 
w-r rnisioriLLEMM that some of her dtsted kinp had boon brilliant 
and nggn^sive rukfn. Eastward tier power extended -weakly 

into regions inluibi-cd 

PARTITIONS OF almost entirely by 
POLAND Rusaiano: westward she 

overlapped a Germao 
subject population. 

Because alts had no 
great trade, alio had a-j 

great towns to compan.' 

with those ol Westana 
liurojje, and no vigomiii 
universities to hold !i“r 
imnd together, Her 
tjobte class Li ved on th j .' 
estates, without much 
iiilidkottinl interecuji-'i'. 
They were patnoiJ<r ; 
they had an nristnere;! i 
sense off reedc m—-wliieh 
tivui entirety compatible 
with the ays tern a he 
impoverishment of tie ir 
serfs—but their patriot¬ 
ism and freedom Were 
incapable oi effective 
co-operation. While 
warfare wag a matter of 
I tries of men and hoist 1 
Poland was a oompuni- 
tirdy stmog power; but 
it wae quite unable t> 

keep pace with the 
dcvtibnineat of nuiitar, 
art tiiai was tucking 
standing forces of pro 
fessional soldiers th> 
necessary weapon in 
warfare. Yet, divided 
fvnu (lisa hkxl as she wus, 
sho could yet count 
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xHjt&blo victories to her credit. The lilt Turkish attack 
upon Vit-Tum (K$)) wm defeated by the Poikh cavalry under 
King John Sables by, King John II L (This same Sobiesky, before 
lie waa elected king, had been in the pay nl Louis XW. and had 
uki fought for the Swedes agriinst hie native country . J Needless 
to eay r this weak, aristocratic republic, with it* rwimat royal 
election*, Invited 


t^greeaion from all three 
of its neighboured 
Foreign money/* and 
oviery auit of exterior 
rfiterfeJence came into 
the country at each 
^Section. And like the 
Greeks of old, every dis¬ 
gruntled Pdhsb patriot 
itew off to Rome foreign 
enemy to wreak hi* 
indignation upon hid 
ungrateful country. 
Even w hen the King 
of Poland wna elected, 
be had very little power 
because of the mutual 
ioidouay of the nobler 
Like the English peore p 
they preferred a 
foreigner, and for much 
the same reason, because 
he had no root* of power 
m ill* land: but, unlike 
the British* their own 
government, had not the 
solidarity which the 
periodic jLssc-mbling of 
Parliament m London, 
the ^coming up to 
town." gave the British 
f^ers, Ln London there 
w&a “Society/ 1 a con- 
t mut i ua intermingl i n g 
of iufluentbil 
and ideas. Poland bad 
no London and no 
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“Soau^y.-'” Spr practically, tv^lauil bad no central gaTOEfflnint 
ut ail. Tha King of Poland could not trnke war nor lory 

ft l«x nor niter tin* tow, without the consent oi the Diet, and azy 
tingle member of the i'iat A ml <A< power of putting a veto ttpm any 
proposal ltfor* it, He had merely to rise And say, “I disapprove, 
*inl the matter dropped He could even carry his free veto, iiia 
liberum nJo, farther. He could object to the assembly oi the 
Diet, slid the Diet was thereby dissolved, Poland was not 
ritnply a crowned analocratic republic like the Briiiah, it was • 
paralysed crowned arlrtnenilia republic, 

*lo I'rodorick the Grefit* the existence of Poland was partir* 
ulariy provocative became of the way in. which an arm cl 
Poland reached out to the Baltic, at Drnitaig and separated hia 
ancestral dominions in East rnisaia from hia territories within 
the empire. It was he who incited Catherine the Second ef 
Russia and Maria Theresa of Austria, whose respect he had 
earned by depriving her of Silesia, to a joint attack upon Poked. 
het four maps of Poland tell the taSe. 

After ihut first outrage of Li ,2 Poland underwent a pcit 
change of heart, F oLand was, indeed, horn as a nation on tlm 
eve Of her dhwohitioo. Thereat n hasty but very coiurklvt 
de^i el^pntiiiit tkf fiiucsirjfiu, Ittcntuffr, ana ait; historians and 
p«-ia Sprang up. and the Impossible constitution that hod modi' 
Poland impotent was swept aside. The free veto was abolished 
the crown was made hereditary to save Poland from the foreign 
intrigtitJ that attended every ejection, and a Parii mu-nt in 
imitation of the BhtiiU woe set up. There wore, uuwvver lovco 
of the old order in Poland who resented these Eiecvasary change*, 
and these obstructives wore naturally supported by Prusaia wad 
Rtmia. who trained no Polish revival. Caine tlic'wr-cnnd purii- 
Lion, and, after a fierce patriotic struggle that began in tbs 
r-giun wuneTcd by Pnid&ifl and found'a leader and mUraul 
hvr.. in Ktwciuako, the final obliteration of Poland from the 
hi, ip. bo fi r a time ended this Parliamentary threat to Grand 
Monarchy iu Eastern Europe. But the patriotism of the Pule" 
grew Ktrongiu- and clearer with suppression. Tor a hundred cjj. 
mint, years Poland struggh-l like a submw^d creature Uuretb 
the political and military net that held her down. She tone oeam 
lit 10l£, fa e the end of the t*ruiit War, 
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The Firitt StramhU for Empire Oveirta*. 

We have given some .account nl the aaretuUncy of France in 
Europe. the swift decay of the sappy growth of Spnuifik power 
sir nl He separation from Austria, and tb# rise of Prussia. So 
far v Portugal, Spain, France, Britain, and Holland were «tt- 
turned, their competition for ascendancy in Europe was extended 
,,nrj complicated by a struggle for dominion overseas. 

The discovery of the huge continent of America, thinly 
inhabited, undeveloped, and admirably adapted for European 
settlement and exploitation, the rimultaiieou.'i discovery ul great 
ureas of unwciked country south nf the torrid i'cjuate*ri- i il regions 
ol Africa that had hitherto limited European knowledge, and the 
rrwiiud realization of vast island region* in the Eastern scan, 
as yet untouched bv Western civilization, was a presentation of 
opportunity to mankind unprecedented in ill history. It 
,v* a (be peoples of Europe had come into *onie splendid logftcy. 
Their world had suddenly quadrupled. There was more than 
enough for ah; they had only to take these lands and continue 
r,'. do well by them, and their crowded poverty would vanish 
like a dream..* And they received this glorious legacy like ill-bred 
brim; it meant no more'to them than a fresh occasion for atrocious 
disputes. But what community of human beings has ever yet 
preferred creation to conspiracy! What nation in till oiir story 
baa ever worked with another when, at any cost tn itself, it 
could contrive to dn that other an injury ! The powers ul Europe 
began by a frantic “claiming" of the new reams* They went 
ou ic exhausting conflicts. Spain, who claimed first and most, 
and who was for a time “mistress' of two-third,-? of America, 
made no better use of her possession than to bleed herself nearly 
to death therein, 

Wti have tebl how the Papacy in its lost assertion of world 
dominion, instead of maintaining the mnunon doty of all Cbrihten- 
dom to make a great common civilization in the new lands, 
divided tbs American continent between Spain and Port ug:il 
This nature! ly roused the hostility of the excluded nation.-*- 
The seamen of England showed no respect for citiitr L-kim. and 
set themselves particularly against the .Sjianwh: the Swedes 
turned their Protestantism to a nimilM 1 aco'EUit. Hie Hollanders, 
■o «oon re they had shaken off their Spanish masters, also set 
their sails westward to flout the Pope and shore in the pood 
things of the New World. His Most Catholic Majesty of France 
hesitated as- little m aiiv Protestant. All there powers were 
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busy staking out claim; in North America and ths We n 
Indira. 

Ndiher the Danish kingdom (which at that time iticimi <[ 
Norway and Iceland) nor tins Swede# scoured very much m 
the scram his. The Dunca annexed some of the W*ot Indian 
ihlfljjdrt. Sweden put, none, Doth Dr-nmnrk and Sweden 
this time were deep in the oJlaits of Cermnnv. We have already 
named Gttsteniti Adolphus, the Protestant 11 Lion of the North ' 
and mentioned ihn campaigns in Germany. Poland and Ro^... 
These Eastern European regions are great absorbents of enure;- , 
ond the strength that might hare lrivcn Sweden a large dur a 
in the new world reaped & barren harvest of glory in Eure pi*. 
Such small iftttlfinaite as the Swedes mode in America presently 
fell to the Dutch, 

The Hollanders, too, with tfea French monarchv undir 
Cardinal Richelieu and tinder Loub XIV eating ifa way mroff 
the Spanish Netherlands towards their fro ntie r, had not the 
un distracted resound that Britain, behind her “(diver streak" 
of sea, could pat Into overseas adventures. 

Moreover, the absolutist effort* of Jiunes 1 ant] Charles I, 
and the restoration of Uimlec II. had the effect of driving out 
kom England a great number of sturdy -minded, republican- 
spirited Protestants, men of substance and character, who set 
up in America, and particularly m New England, out uf reach. 
«5 they supposed, of the king and his rexes. The ifwjb.r 
waa caily one of the pioneer vessels of » stream of ifimunuits. 
It tnu the luck of Britain that thoy remained, though dis^&twiu 
m spirit, under the itritbh (lug. The Dutch nsvtr sent out 
quiets of the same tjuutitity and (juiility. brat because thes' - 
sp an i w li rulcts would tint let t hem , and then because the; had 
pot posse;stou or their own country. And though there wto x 
great emigration of Protestant Huguenot® from i_hr drncotuiadf- 
and persecution of Louis XIV, they bad Holland and England 
fllofit at hand as refuges, and their industry, tkiU and tobnet- 
w-erit mainly to strengthen those countries, .md particular!' 
England, A few of theta founded settlements i« Carolina, but 
these did not remain French; they fell first to the S nun hit had 
finally to the English. 

The Dutch settlements, with the Swedish, ulro succumbed 
to Britain; Nieuw Amsterdam became British in ifl?4, ltn d its 
mime was rhtingl'd to New \ erls, as the reader may learn verv 
cheerfully In Washington Irving's Knickerbocker'* tfwfeny c/ 
.V«c Yurt. The state of affairs in North America in 1160 is 
indicated very dearly by u m;i ;> we liave adapted freru one in 
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Robinson's Jfftiwi«f and Modem Times. The British power 
WDd established along the coast fiuiii saTmuioii to the 

,<t. Lawrence Hirer, mid Newfoundland and coitaiderable northern 
Fireaa, the Hudson Buy (Company territories, had been acquired 
by treaty from the French. The British occupied Barbados 
plinost their oldest American possession) in 1505, and acquired 
Jamaica, the Bahama#, and British Honduras from the Spaniard*. 
But France was pursuing a very dangerous and Alarming game, 
i game even more dangerous and alarming on the map than in 
reality, She had made real settlemente in Quebec and .Montreal 
to the north and at New Orleans in the south, and her explorer* 
juii agents had pushed, south and north, making treaties with 
r.he American Indians of the great plains and cutting up claims 
—without sotting up towns—right across the otmtiueiii behind 
the British. But the realities of the case are not adequately 
represented in this way. The British colonics were being very 
■eclidly settled by a good class of people; they already numbered 
fi population of over a million; the French at that time hardly 
counted a tenth of that. They had a number of brilliant 
travellers and missionaries at work, hut no substance ot populfl- 
ri.uii i t:hind thtlU- 

Many old maps o? America in thia period art still to bo 
[ i'Ln<J t maps dobiigntd to tcare and ki rouse tho Itritish to u 
,..f the “designs of Fiance' in America. War broke out in 1754, 
and in 1759 the British and Colonial forces under Gensral Wolfe 
took Quebec and completed the conquest of Canada in the nest 
year. In 1703 Canada was dually ceded to Britain. ;But the 
western part of the rather Indefinite region of Loiiisiiuia h the 
south, named after Douis XlV, remained outside the British 
sphere. It was taken over by Spain; and in i $00 it was recoveted 
by Franco. Finally, in 1*03. it was bought from Franco by the 
United States govoriUimnt.) In this Canadian war the American 
colonists gained a win rider able experience of the military art* 
uni a knowledge of British inilitiuy organization that was to 
be of great use to them a little later. 

f 11 

Iltitain Dominates India. 

Ii wan not onlv in Am ones. that the French end British 

.were clashed. The condition of India at this time was one very 
Interesting and attractive to European adventurers. I he great 
Mongol Empire of Baber, Akhar, and Annmgwdi mu new far 
gone in decay. What had happened to India was very parallel 
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to wlrni hii<l Imppfoed to G^mmuy. Tlu Quint ilouul if 
Delhi Xjj Iatliii, like the Holy Rotumj Emporoi in Germany, w . 




Srituh 


fctiil kgnlly overlord hut niter the rlt-ath ni Aurungzeb lie exerted 
naly «■ iirmiLBul imtliorifcy except in tbe itnawliate neigLboiidi<>oti 
ot hl.s capital. There bud bmn a groat revival of Hindiiifiia and 
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of the native spirit. In the southwest * Illndu people. the 
Mu lira trim, had risen against Islam, restored Bra hmlmam the 
ruling religion, and for » time utadtd their power vm the 
evl3 3m triangle of India, In Ifcajputeim. *!*>, the rule 
of Islam was replaced by Btahminiam, and at Bhnnpur and 
Jaipur there ruled powerful iUjptit princes. In Oudh there wa* 
a Shiite kingdom, with Us capital at Lucknow, and Be n l?^ 
also a repamto (MmIbih) kingdom. Away in the Punjab tolhe 
north had arisen a very interesting religious body, the i.ifcha, 
proclaiming the universal rule of one God and.“filing 
the Hindu Vedas and the Moslem Koran. Origuially ^ pacific 
sect, the Sikhs presently followed the eratnple 
Bought—at first very disastrously to themselves—to establish 
theVmgdora of God by the sword. And into this confused and 
disordered hut very Vital rennsocnl BLdianindmthftrcp^nj 
fltas] came an invader from the north, Nadu Shah (I 73& 4-,h 
the Turcoman ruler of Pcrein. who swept down through the 
KhvborPaaa, broke every army that stood m his w ay, and 
and sacked Delhi, carrying off an enormous booty. Ho left the 
north of India so utterly broken, that in 

'lien? were no les? tbau six ether succeetfid plundering raids int 
North India from Afghanistan, which had heconre an \ 

stale at the death of Nadir Shah. For a time MahmtUs fought 
with Afghans for the rule of North lrdfc t then thu lUdiratU power 
broke up into a series of principalities, Indore, Gwalior, B. • 
and others, India in the seventeenth century was very h^tl.o 
Europe of the seventh and eight centuries, a land o a °w 

distressed br foreign raiders. „ . 

Xhto W the India into which the French and Lnghsh were 

throating during the eighteenth century* . - «- k j- 

A sMoeasinn of other European powers had bam 
for a commercial and political tooting in iridm and^e eastjrcr 
since Vasco da Gama hod mado his mcrnoreWe ™ 

Uie Tape to Cnlicut. The sea trade of India bud preview.!? 
£?n toL hiulu cl the Red Sea Arabs, and the Ftatus— won 
?£S S£ in a seriea of rea fights. The 

the bigger, and carried a heeler armament. I'ur a uu _ o 
PorturaSe held the Indian trail* «a their own, and L«bon 
outshSe Venice a* * mart fnr Oriental t&«*\ the 
century, however, saw the Dutch grasping 
At the crest of their powi* the Dutch had «*2“ 
Cape of Good Hope, they held Mauridua, they had two estelhLab- 

mente in Persia, twelve in m - • ■ g„* 

the East Indies they had dotted their fortified stations. But 
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their pjelllsh resolution to exclude traders of any other Euro;- a 
nationality forced the Swede*, Danes, French, and English 
into hostile competition. The first effectual blows at tkrir 
overseas monopoly were rtmuk in European water* by the 
victories* of Blake, the English republican admiral; and by 
the opening of the eighteenth century both the English anti 


French wore in vigorous competition with the Dutch fur trade 
and privileges throughout India. At Madras, Bombay, and 
r nlcima the lilnglish established their hcadqunrtore; Pondicherry 
imii Ghundemagoro were the chief French set He merits. 

At first all these European powers came merely as trader> 
’.jifi the only establishment* they nttempted were wnxehwust = 
but the unsettled slate of the country, and the iinstirupn I co¬ 
met hods of their rivals, made it natural for them to funify anti 
arm their settlements, and this armament made them nttroctiv' 
allies of the various waning princes who now divided Judin- 
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And it was entirely in tin- spirit uf the new European nationalist 
politics that when tin? French took am shin, iho British filiould 
take another. The L{r>-nt I (-oiler Upon the English skid was 
Robert (’live, who bom in 1726. and went to India in J74» 
His ebiftf antagonist wa^ Dupleix. The itory of this struggle 
throughout the And half of the eighteenth century J» too long 
„id intricate to be told bent. By 1761 the British found them* 
^l ve9 completely dominant in the Indian peninsula. At Pls&scy 
(1757> and at Buxar (1764) their armies gained striking and 
couoUiaivw victories over the aruiy of Bengal and the army ■>' 
Oudii Tbe Great Mogul, nominally their over lord, became in 
uthmt their puppet. They levied taxes over great area*: they 
exacted indemnities fot real Of fancied opposition. 

These successes were not gained directly by the forces of 
the King of England; they were gained by the East India Trading 
Companv, which hod 1 f " 'i originally at the Limn of its incor¬ 
poration under Queen Elisabeth no more than a company of 
*ea adventurers. Step bv step they had been forced to ra® 
troops and ftnn iht-ir ships, And now this trading company, 
with it*t tradition of gain, found itself dealing not merely in 
spices and dye? and tea and jewels, but in tlic revenues ami 
writorii* of princes and the destinies of India. It bad come 
to buy and sell, and it found itself achieving a tremendous 
piracy. There was no one to challenge ita proceeding#. Is it 
onv wonder that its captains and commanders and officials, 
rniy, even its clerks and common soldiers, came back to England 
loaded with Epoilsf Men under inch dreumfitanoes, with a 
ifrest and wealthv land at their mercy, could not determine 
what they might or might not do. It was a strange land to 
them with a strange sunlight; its brown people wore a &ff™nt 
^ce. outride their' range at empathy; its temples and build* 
ings seemed to «u*teia foataatw standard* of behaviour, 

C liimlishmeu at home were perplexed when presently these 
gentnJd and officials came bock to make dark accusations against 
£eb other of extortions and cruelties. Upon Ciiv» Parliament 
paased a vote ol censure. He ooniniitwc suicide m 11 n 
17S8 Warren Hastings, a second great Indian adtainatMtor. 
was impeached and acquitted It was a strange nn^ 

unprecedented situation in the world s history. * 6 

Parliament found itself ruling over a Ixmdon trading company, 
which in its turn was dominating »n empire far greater and 
more populous than all the domain* ol the British crown, lo 
the bulk of the English. people India was a remote, fantastic, 
almost inaccessible land, to which adventurous poor young men 

4a* 
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went out, to return after many years very rich and very chotanri 
old gentlemen. It was difficult for the English to conceive what 
the life a! these counties brown millions in the eastern ennshiiiu 
could be. Their imasinations ik-almt'l the task., India re¬ 



mained ro m an ti c al l y unreal It wu* impossible for the English. 
!k‘:t'[£)rf, to citrt any efteotive euperviaion and control five' 
the company’s ptweediEgs 

I 12 

IhiA&vi't Ride Jo fftc Pacific 

Anti while the great peninsula of the south of Asia was thus 
failing under the dominion of the English gea traders, an equally 
remarkable reaction of Europe upon Ayn a was going on in the 
north. l\t have told how the Christian sratos of Russia iu- 
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coveted their independence from the Golden Horde, and how the 
Tsar of Moscow became master of the republic of Novgorod; and 
in | 5 of this chapter we have to id of Peter the Great joining the 
circle ol Grand Monarch^ and, m it were, dragging RnaHa 
into Europe. The rh#e of thia great central power of the old 
world, which ifl neither altogether of the East nor altogether 
of the West, is one of ? he utmok import ante to our human destiny 
Wo have aieo told in the =ame chapter of ilia appearance of a 
1 bristian Aleppo people, the Oomcts, who formed a barrier 
between the feudal o^monltuie of Poland and Hungary' to the 
west and the Tartar to the east* The Cossack* wem the wild 
t&ai q{ Europe, and in many ways not unlike the wild west of 
the United States in the middle nineteenLh century. AH who 
had made Rms&ia too hot to hold them, criminal* as well as the 
perewuted innocent! rebellions serfs* religious sectaries, thieves* 
vagabontld;, murderers, sought asylum in the so tit hem steppe^ 
itud there made a fresh start end fought lor life and freedom 
rkgainat Polo, Russian, and Tartar alike. Doubtless fugitives 
(rum the Tartars to the ea&£ also contributed to the txtasasjk 
mixture. Chief among these new nomad tribes were the Ukraine 
Cossacks en th* Dnieper arid the Den C<jssack3 on the Don. 
Slow I y these border folks were in corpora tod in the Rusrinu 
imperial service* much oa the Highland clans of Scotland were 
converted into regiments by tbs Rritiak government. New 
land* were offered them in Aria, They beaamG a weapon against 
the dwindling power of the Mongolian nomadic firsii in Turk os tan 
and then &6V0&* Siberia as lar ns the Amur. 

The decay of Mongol energy m the seventeenth and eighteen! h 
centuries is very difficult to explain Within two or three coil- 
uiriea fro hi the days of JengiB and l'imurtan>e l central Asia had 
relapsed from a period of world ascendancy to extreme politic! 
impotence H Change of dim ate * unrecorded peBtUencCn. in* 
kutfons of a malarial type, may have played their part in tbi* 
: , : :lon _ w tdch may be only * tomponwy recefision weaattred 
by thf gf universal history—of the Central Asian peoples. 
Some autkorities think that the spread of lluddhiat teaching from 
China fdw fid a pacifying infliisnofi upon them. At any raUv 
by tile dxte^mth ceotury tha Mongol Tartar and Turkish people* 
wars no kings? preying outward* hut were being invaded p sub¬ 
jugated and pushed back l>oth by Christian Russia m the west 
and by China in the e&sk 

All through the seventeenth century the Coo&adLi weir 
spreading ^L^ard from European Russia., and whenever 

they found agricultural conditions. Cordons of forts and stations 
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formed a moving frontier to these settlements to the south* 
where t&p. Turkoman* were still ttrong mid active; to the north 
east, however, RtLEnrn hmi no frontier untiJ she re&ahftd ri^li: 
to the PuoHfei , . m 

At the same time Chin* w»£ in a ptmae of axpaaifaML The 
Mrtnchu I’sinqoerorg had brought ;i new energy into Chines 
affairs, and their northern interests ted to a consider* bfo north 
ward expansion of the Chinese civilization and influence into 
Manotiiiri a and Mongolia. So (t vm# that by the middle of the 
eighteenth century tho ilu^djuis and Chinese were in centre' 
in Mongolia. At this period Chimt rnkd -wi-m Ttukestao, 
Tibet* Nepal, Banna, and Annum. , . ¥ 

The M&nchu period in China wm abo one of comtideTahk 
literary activity, Parallel with their European equivalent 
but quite independently the Chinese novel and short storv rose 
to high levels of style and interest, and there were Important 
developments of the Chinese drama. Much fine Imibs&p- 
wa? painted, colour printing was invented T copper encraving 
Jt^rnt from the Jesuit mi^ion&rk-*. and i.he mantifaclure of 
Chinfi&L* porcelain ™ earrict to unexampled height=, Uni 
as the eighteenth century worn m the ntbotio quality of this 
latter product declined through the readiness of the pottt^ ! 
to adapt th&nklm to what they considered to he European 
tofttep There wuu a steady exportation throughnut all this 
century to the palaces, chateaus and c ountry houses of the 
European nobility and gentry. European pottery imitated 
and comperiJ.il with the Chinese product hut never bettered it 
The European tea trade aU> began. 

Wc hit vp i] urn tinned a Japanese fnvariLiu of Chins (or rath*: 
of Korea). Except for this aggression upm} Cliina, Japan plays 
no port in oar history before the nineteenth ceiturv. uL 
Chh» under the Mings Japan hud eet her Itu& resolutely agalnii 
the imorforenee of foreigners in her affairet. SUt* w&e it country 
leading her own ofafiberf life, magically fcemkd ugnimft intruders. 
Wr have tvild little of bar hitherto because there was little to 
tell- Her picturenqiir and romontie history stands apart torn 
the general dram a of human affaire, Her population W'-'iB 
chiefly a Mongnlmii pu [mint km* wit h some very mterratint: 
white people 4figgt«£ire of a primitive Nordic type, the Hair” 
Ainu, in the northern Mamk Her eMll»tkm earma to have 
1>XU derived abacsl eiitirrly from Korea ami China; her art is- 
a Special dfiTgjsfunriit uf Ohim art, .her writing an adaptation 
of the Chinese script. 
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hribfc™ Thought of the World in 1780. 

In these preceding twelve sections we have been den Ling, 
with iui age of division, oj separated nationalities, We have 
already described this period of the seventeenth and esgbiectiLh 
centuries ns an interregnum in tW program of miathind towards 
a world-wide unity* Throughout tins period there waft no 
unifying idea in men a tuinck. The imjmW of the Empire had 
hdled until the Emperor was no more ttuui one of a number 
of competing primes, and the dneum of Christendom, also, was 
a fading dream* The developing “'powac* 11 jostled one another 
throughout the world; but for a time it seemed that thav might 
jostle one another imitiiinitcly without any great catastrophe 
to ma nkind . The great geographical discoveries of the sixteenth 
century had so enlarged bunion resoumea that, for all their 
division*, for all the waste of their wars and policies the people 
oi Europe enjoyed ft oonriderable and increasing prosperity* 

1 entnil Europe recovered steadily from the devastation of the 
Thirty Years' War, 

Locking hack upon this period which came to ita ditnax in 
the eighteenth century K looking buck* as we c m begin to do 
iLOiv iiJays, ttnd seeing its event# in relation to the ecntuties that 
'H\uv lief ore it and to the great movements of the present Lime, 
we are able to itftlk how transitory ^d pTovLJrioiud were ite 
political ftimiH and how umiiablu its securities. ProvifflCnaJ it 
was tu no other age has Wen provisional on age of assimilation 
and nMqp»tioa.'a political pause, u gathering up of tho sdcaa 
of men and the resources of science for a wider human effort, 
liut the crjiilf"tiiiii«r.try mind did not sec it in that light. The 
fail uni of thr great, creative ideas they had been formulated in 
The Middle Ages, bad left human thought for a time destitute of 
the guidance of creative ideas; even ed uc a te d and Lmagimtive 
men saw the world undmmatically: no longer as an interplay 
of effort and desimy but oa a scant in which a trite happiness 
woj nought and the' milder virtues were rewarded, It woe i t 
rimpSy the contented and ccueervative'iniiuied who f in a world 
of rapid changes, were under the is way of this a^stirunoe of an 
achieved fixity of human conditions. Even highly critical 
■md insurgent iftteUigvnfNfej in default of any sustaining movo- 
in the soul of the community * betrayed the same disposi¬ 
tion. Political life, they felt, had ceased to be the urgent and 
tragic thing it had once Wen; it had become a polite comedy, 
Thu eighteenth wa* a century of comedy—which &t the end grew 
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grim. It is inconceivable that Uuit wurkl of the middle eighteenth 
century could have produced a Jesus of Nazareth, » Gautama 
a Francis uf Asdii. an Ignatius of Loyola. If one may imagin' 
an eighteenth-century John Hiiss, it is impossible to imngim 
anyone with flulneii'Ett. passion io hum him . Until the atirrinyr 
of conscience in Britain that developed into the Methodic re viva i 
began, we can detect soaroely a suspicion that there still remained 
great tasks in hand for our race to do, that enormous disturb 
anvt-jj wore dose at hand, or that the path of man through 
Space and time was dark with counties* dangers, and must to 
the cud remain a high and terrible enterprise, 

We have quoted again and again in this History from Gibbon* 
Decline triut Fall of the Remas. Empire, NTuW we dlnU queth 
from it for the last time anti hid it farewell, for we have come 
to the age in which it was written. Gibbon wi» hum in 173". 
and the lost volume of hie history was published In 17*7, but 
tihfe passage we ahull quote was probably written in the yen? 
ITSil. Gibbon wns a young man of delicate health anil fairly 
good fortune; lie had a. partial and interrupted education at 
Oxford, and then bo completed his studies in Geneva; cm the 
whole his outlook was French ami cosmopolitan ratin'r than 
British, and ho woe couch under the intellectual influence uf 
that great Frenchman who is beet known under the name of 
Voltaire (Francois Marie Aronet do Voltaire, 161)4-1776), Vol¬ 
taire wns on author of enormous indnstry; seventy volumes 
r.if hill! adorn the present writer* shelves, and another edition 
of Voltaire’s works runs to ninety-four; ha .leg it largely with 
history and public affairs, and he corresponded with Gatherin' 
tin: Great ol Rui'ita, Frederick the Great of Prussia, LouU XV, 
and most of the prominent people of the time. Both Voltaire 
and Gibbon hud the sense uf history strong in them: bath have 
set out very plainly and fully their Visions of human life; and It 
is clear that to both of them the system in which thev lived, 
the system of monarchy, of leisurely ami privileged gentlefolks, 
of rather despised industrial and trading people and of down' 
trodden and negligible labourer i and poor and common people, 
seemed the bmi stably established way of living that the world 
ha* ever scat They postured a little as republicans, and encored 
at the divine pretensions of monarchy! hut the republicanism 
that appealed to Voltaire «u the crowned republican i<mi ol the 
Britain of those tlavs, in w hich the king was simply the official 
head, the fin* and greatest of the gentlemen. 

The idesj they sustained was the ideal of a polite and polished 
world in. which diui— niui of quality that Li, for no other,- counted 
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—would be oahomed to he- cruel nr gras* of enthusiastic in which 
the appointments of life would 1w sp&duiui aid ftiegant. and the 
fear of ridicule the potent auxiliary of the law in marntdiumg 
the decorum muI tiacmomes of life, Voltaire had in liim the 
paantbiltty of a passionate hatred of injustice, ?mdkifl iuterveutkiii- 
!ii behalf of persecuted or i LUi^cd men an the h%h light - of 10 m 
Jjug and complicated JIfr- -story, jind this being the menial 
disposition a I Gibbon and Voltaire, and of the age in which they 
lived. it is n&tulut that they should find the existence of religion 
in the worlds and in particular tlie existence of ChriBiianity, a 
perplexing and rather unaccountable phenomenon. The whole 
of that aido of life seemed to them a kind of enwrincss in the 
human make-up, Gibbon's great history is essentially an attack 
upon Ch™tiraity m the operating cause of th# decline and fall. 
He idealized the cnidt- and gross plutocracy of Koine into n world 
of fine gentlinsieti upon the eighteenth-century ran del, and told 
how it fell before the Barbarian from without because of the 
decay through Cbrisx.uintty within. In our history here we have 
tried to set dint «torv in a bettor light. To Voltaire official 
Christianity was ,A f'iH/dnw M ; something that limited people s 
lives T interfered with tlicir thoughts, permuted liurmlaes die- 
t^ntiexils. And, indeed, tfl that period of the mtettegnum there 
w,ls very little life or light in nil her I ho orthodox Christianity 
of Rome or in the orthodox tame churohes of Russia and nf the 
Protestant princes. In an interregnum incommoded with an 
abundance of sleek parsons nud sly priests it was hard to reaSire 
wkaf fires had once blared in the heart of Christianity. sod what 
fires of political and religious passion might* still blaze in the 
hearts of men* 

At the end of his third volume Gibbon complex hk account 
of the breaking -1.in of the Western Empire* He then raised 
the question whether mvi\i Mtioit might over undergo again a 
4mihir cullspe*. This led him to review the existing state of 
Hflairs (17-SDj and !•■ compare it with the slat* of affairs during 
tho decline of imperial Rome, It will 1 m> very convenient to 
nur general design to quote dome passages from that comparison 
here, for nothing canid better illustrate the state of mind of the 
liberal thinkers of Europe at the crest of (he political mtcrregntirq 
of the age of the Great Powers before the first intimations of 
thtxse profound political and social force* nf disirit^gv^tion that 
ha to produced at length the dramatic idtettttgaihuiB of our 
own time®. 

M Thifl awful revolution, 11 wrote Gibbon of the Western 
collapse, " nuty be tis* fully Applied to die useful instruction of 
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this present age. It tit the duty of a patriot to prefer and pnomon- 
the exclusive Interest iutd glory if lihs native country; but ■ 
philosopher may tie permitted to enlarge bn? views, ami to 
otraoiiier Europe ha one great republic. various m)n hiim-> 

liurp attained almost the same level «d jwiliteneea and cultivation 
Tbo bainnoe of pqww will continue to fluctuate, and the pro 
perky of ottr own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alter* 
nately ex cited or dcpnwttd; but these partial events csnini 
essentially injure our general state of huppinoss, tire evaltmi ._■] 
arte, iintl laws nnd manner?, wbteb ao advantageously distinguish, 
above the rest of mankind, the Euro[K-ojis and their colonies. 
'Hit! f-nvapr- nations -if the giuhu are the common enemies •■i 
civiliEeti jtii-ucty; and we may inquire with anxious curt oaky 
whether Europe is a till threat cued with i% repetition of those 
ealuaitici which formerly eppreused the arms and institstioi: 
of Rome. Perhaps the aann- rcllec turns wib iilubi rate the fall 
of that mighty empire and explain the prohub.tr cause? of our 
actual security, 

'■Hit) Romans were ignorant of Lhr extiof. of their dimgtr 
and Lhe number uf their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and 
Danube, the northern countries of Europe and Asia were Ailed 
with innumerable tribes of hunters and ahephoids, poor, vonu-ious. 
and ftirbulent; bold in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits 
of industry. The barbarian world arm agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war; and the peace of GauJ or Italy ™ aim Iren by 
the dittom revolution:? of Chinn. The Huns who lied before a 
viatoriotib - uertiy, directed their march towards flit? west; end 
the torrent wan swelled by the gradual accession of captives and 
1 Ui? 5. Tin Hying tribes who yielded to the Runs spumed in 
Oar turn the spirit of conquest; the endless column of barbarians 
proved on the Roman Empire with accumulated weight, and if 
the foremost were destroyed, the vacant space vraa instantly 
replenished by new assailant** Such formidable emigration- 
can no longer issue from the north; and the lone repose, which 
has been imputed to tbs decrease of population, in Llie happy 
consequence of the prourress of arts and agriculture. Instead 
of some mdc vilkgea. thinly scattered among its woods and 
morri^r*, Germany now prodauee a list of two thousand throe 
hundred walltd towns; the Christian kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland hare Iwcn successively established; and the 
Hnnsa merchants, with tho Teutonic knights, have extended their 
eolnmcA along the ttwurt of tho Baltic, os far as the Gttif of Finland 
from the tiulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now 
.K^nnfe* the form of a ]*owerful and civtfijted empire. The plough. 
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the loom, and the? forge are introduced on the bank* of the 
Volga, the Oby„ and the Luna; and the forties t of the Tartar 
Inodes luvw been taught to tremble and obey. 

M The Empire of Rome vr&s firmly established by the singular 
and iHjrfeot coalition of its tMmbtira* ... But this union was 
imrdjsacd by the loss of national freedom and military spirit; 
\nd the servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, expected 
their safety from the mercenary troop* and governor*, who were 
directed by the orders of e* distant Court. Che happiness of a 
hundred million^ depended on the pereonal merit of one nr two 
men, pcrlmj® children, whose minder were corrupted by education, 
luxury, and despotic power* Europe m now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequal kingdoms, thmi respectable comraon- 
wc-nitiiif* and a variety u[ smaller, though independent, static; 
tht clmnc*# of royal and mhufterkl talent* ore multiplied* at 
,. T t with the number A its rulers; anil a Julian 1 or &-minuiiitf T 
m,iy reign in the north, while Arcadiue and Honorius ■ again 
dumber on the ihruoca of the Bouse of Bourbon. Tim abuse* 
uf tyr^Jinv a e restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
ml June; republic have acquired order and stability: monarchic 
havn imbibed the principles of freedom■ or, At least, of m^flKraliuri: 
and some sense of honour and justice is introduced into the 
moat defective constitutions hy the general manners of the 
times, In peace, the progress of knowledge Mid imliBHiry : - 
ac^bruted by the emulation of 80 many active rivals; in uar, 
t he European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. K a savag& conqueror should issue trum the deserts 
of Tartary, be must repeatedly vanquish the robust pumiita of 
Russia, the numerous of Germany, the gallant nobles uf 

France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain: who, perhaps, 
might confederate for their common defence* Should the 
victorious Barbarians oarry ala very and desolation an far 03 
the Atlantic Occam, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond 
their pursuit th& remains, of civilised society; and Europe would 
revive and flourish iii the American world which h si! ready fillvd 
with her colonies and institutions, 

"Cold* poverty, mid a life of danger and fatigue fortify the 
surngth iiml courage of Barlhiriiip^. In every they have 
oppri^ssed the polite and peacitful UAtiom of China ludiu aoi] 
Penda, who Rejected, and still neglect to ootmtwbaknoe thm* 
natural powers by the ttaoiups of military art. The war Li he 
states of antiquity* Greew, Macedonia* and le, educated a 

* rroderiek tit* Grot el Fnwwm. 1 l>*b#rit* ii^.ircM «f 

* I^rui* S VT rtf Fmftf* hkI lit vl ipain. 
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fare of soldier*; ejcerciwd their bodies iliseiplincd their COOn-ie. 
nmUiplhd their forces by regular evolutions. and converted tbs 
is--ii which they posseflted into strong and serviceable weaj,■■: 
But this superiority tiaunrnfhl— declined with their law? n.ad 
m-moflni; .mu the feeble policy of Constantine and his sneo;-^nn 
armed and inaJmctnd. for tho min of t he empire, the rude ml >m 
of the Barbarian nit-roeiuiTies. Tfee military art bits been chong* 
by the invention of gimpowdor; which enable? man to comm i 
rlir- two most powl rful agents of nature, air and fin. Mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanici-, araihi torture, httfla been applied to lb# 
aerriee oi war; and the ailvera* parties oppose to each oilwr 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence, Historians 
mav indignantly observe that the pr^jjamtiona of a siege would 
found and maintain n fiouriiliiug colony: yet we cannot he 
diapleased that the subversion of a city should be a werh of tost 
and difficulty, or that an industrious people should be motto ted 
by those arts, which survive and supply tbo decay of military 
virtue. Cannon anrl fortifications now form an imptegnnlih- 
hsmer nzainst the Tartar hors.**; nod Europe is secure from sny 
future irruption of Barbarians: Cw. Wort they eon ooiu|i 
thej 1 must to lie bufbatfJOa 

“Should thw np«ii baton? bo found doubtful or fallteam*, 
there Hit!! :»=mams a mure humble source of comfort and hope. 
The discoveries of ancient imd modern navigators, and Ihf 
dcmcitio bin lory, or tradition, of the most enlightened nation?, 
mpre^ent T he human Jtaeage, nuked both in mind and body, aiiii 
destitute of laws, of nr: of ideas, and almost of limgaago. i dm 
i hia alijcct condition, perhaps the primitive and universal Btnte 
of man, he has gradually risen to command! the animats, to fertilise 
Che earth, to traverse the nenn, and to mcaKUjv the heavens 
His progress in the improvemtut and exercise of his menu 
and corporeal faculties has Wu irregular and various, infinitely 
fltow in the beginning, and famt-utd^ by ihgt* with u-iouhl. i 
velocity: ages of laborious ascent have been followed by a moan : 
,if npid downfall; and the several climate? of tko globo ha vs 
felt the vieLisjfades ol light and doiknes? Yet the experience 
of four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and diminish 
our apprehension-'; w» c&nrot dptonuino to what height lh f - 
human species mav aspire ril their advances cowards perfection 
but it may safely be presumed that in people, unless the fa - * I 
nature is changed, will rein pee into their anginal barbarism 
■‘Since the trio? discovery of the arte, war, commerce, and 
reliffimis zeal balr diffused among the -avagqs of the Old and 
New World thus? inestimable gifts, they have liocn successively 
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.routed; the)* nrvei lx- tot. We may therefore (lequicaij 
- fir pleading conclusion tlmt every age <>f thi.- world hss mcnu«d. 
. n «$ <Jtill increases, tie teal wealth. the happiness, the knowledge. 
4n d perhaps the virtue, of the human race." 

§“ 

The Social Truce Draws to tin End. 

( •tie of the mot. interesting aeposts of thifl awry of Europe 
n *be seventeenth and earlier eighteenth century, during the 
nha» a* the Grant* wi-1 Pftrfbmmtaiy Monarchies, * the com- 
: ib raiive qutooonoe of the peasants and woihere. Htemsor- 
ri i-linirarV fires ol the fourteenth ana fifteenth and sixteenth 
u-nturiw'seem to have died down. The acute economic olaaliea 
■ -hr curlier period had been mitigated by rough ailments. 

( luj diiwovury Of America had revolutionised and changed the 
i-cidu of business and industry, hod brought a vast volume of 
precious metal for money into Europe hud iuuKued and varied 
imptoymMi*. For a time life end work ceased to be intolerable 
so the masses of fib poor. This did nm. of course, prevent 
much individual misery :.nd discontent; the poor we have a ways 
hnd with us, but thw miaerv and discontent woa divided «xd 

scattered. it became inaudible. , . , 

in the earlier period the common people hod had an Idea 
to wvatallire upon, the idea of Owfettoi communism. They 
Imd found an educated leadership m the dissentient pneata am 
doctors ol the Wydifie type- A* the movement for a »vtval 
. . Ghristianit v spent it» tone, *w Lutheranism fdl kvck for 
leadership from Jesus upon the Distant Princes. Una content 
ami reaction of the fresher minds of the educated nines upon ihe 
illiterate muss was interrupted. However numerous a down- 
• ridden class nrnv 1*, and however oitreme its mmwire, tl 
will n^vcf be able to wake ui cflcctive protest until it 
vOhvlaritv by tlm development of some common general Idea* 
Educated men and women of ideas are more necessary W n 
popular political movement than U» any other Jgffi 

A monarch v loams by ruling, ond an oligarchy of in V H* 

Um education of affaire; hut the common man. the " 

toiler lure no experience in huge matters, and can wist polLUcailv 
only through the rereto* devotion. sod gu donee of «*"“£* 
men The Reformation, the Refonnation that succeeded, the 
1 if formation that ia of lire Princes, by breaking up educatmml 
facilities, largely destroyed the poor scholar wtd pnest class 
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wUq 5-? periuarion- uf iln? hud run derad tlia HcIoruiEntioii 

pc&aihjv 

The Peaces ul the Protestant countries when they seimi 
; a pi ]C I the national churches early apprehended the necessity 
of gripping the universities ufeo. Their idea of education wn*. 
the idea of capturing young clever people for the temn. . ,f 
thtir betters. Beyond that they were disposed to regard educ: ■ 
Hun as a misckicvuiiij thing. The only way to an e-ducat lo La 
therefore, for a jhhic man waa through patronage. Of cottr- 
i hero was a parade of en.coumjj;e m e rt t towards learning in all 
the Grand Monarchies a retting up of Academic und RoyJ 
Society but these benefited only a small dJifr of suh£cr7iejh 
scholar*. The chirr eh also bul learnt to distrust the educated 
1 *oqt man, In Hit! great Adftocratk “crowned republic’ 1 of 
Britain there was the same shrinkage of educational opportunit y. 
"Jkilh the ancient tmlverstties* 1 * ssyg Ifaiumond, in his account 
of Lhc eighteenth century, "were the universities of the rich 
Them is a passage hi Macaulay describing the state and potnr 
of Oxford at the end of the i^raiiteenth century, "when her 
Chancelbr 4 the venerable Luke of Ormonde, eat in his embroidered 
mantle on his throne under the painted exiling of the Sheldonum 
theatre, enrroimdcd by hundrtda of graduates tubed according 
to their rank, while tho noblest youths r.f England were -oknudy 
presented to him an candidates for academical honour* ‘ The 
university mm a power, nut in the ^rt^e m which that could 
bo said of a tmiver-dity like she old univeraty of Paris, whom 
learning could make triimblc p , hut in the ftenso that lb 

indverBity was part of the recognized umohinery of urifltocraay. 
What was true of Lhc miiversiti^ w*ia true of the public school. 
Education in England was the nursery not of a society, but oi 
mi order- not of a State, but tt a race oi owner-ralera. 11 Tbtr 
miiwioriary spirit had departed from education througbcuK 
Europe. To that, quite us much ilh to the amelioration oE 
tilings by a dillused prosperity, this phase of quiescence pmufig 
the lower daw* is la be Ascribed. They hud lost brains and 
speech, and they ww fed. The community was like a fkitht-i 
animal in die hand* of the governing class. 

Moreover, there hud Ituen cooridcraibk changes in ttm pro- 
p^niotm of da-- to cIilsjs* One ol the most difficult things fnf 
the historian to trace is Uic rcktivo amemni of the total property 
of the community held at any time by any particular class in 
that community. These thing* Queluato very rapidly, The 
wars of Europe indicate & pWm of comparatively com 
L-entrat»:il property when large rnasaca of people could fad 
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them sebrm expropriated and at a caramon dk^dvanlag*, anti so 
take mass action. This to the time of the rm and prafpmtj 
of the Fuggere and their like, tt linn; of international linanc®. 
Then frith the vast importation of silver and gold and commodities 
tnt^ Europe from A marics*. tber* seem* to have beoa a restoration 
of a more diffused state of wealth. The poor wore jnafc aa 
mumble as erver, but there ware perhaps not so many poor 
relatively* and they were broken up into a variety of types 
without any ideas its common. In Groat Britain the agricultural 
life ihioh had been dislocated by the confiflOationa of the Itefor* 
action had settled down again into a system of tenant i arming 
unitx jzFeat landowner . Side by side with the krge estates 
limns was still, however, much common land for pasturing the 
hm&U of the poorer villagers, and much land cultivated in strips 
upon communal tines. The middling £QTt of man + and eveii 
th* pooier sort of man upon the land, were )ending an endurable 
eiiGtence in 1700. The standard til life, the idea, that is, of what 
is in endurable cxiit-oDcc, wn$ t however, rising during the opening 
phs£e of Grand ilononohy", after a time the profits uf the upward 
r^j 15 cent ration of wealth seems to hav? been resumed, the hirp 
landowners bttran to acquire and crowd out the poorer free 
culdvatore, und the proportion of poor people and of people 
whn felt they were leading impoverished lives increased again* 
The bigger men were unchallenged rulers of Great Britain* and 
' h 1 ■ -i-t tlifimselw45 to tmaot laws* the Enclosure Acts k that 
practically rtmfiecnted the unenclosed and common iamb, 
rumiily for the benefit of the target landtnroeis. The smaller 
man sank to the level of wage workers upon the land over which 
fchty had once possessed right of culrication anti pasture* 

rhi: peasant in France anti upon the Continent- generally 
wb*= not so expropriated; his enemy was not the landlord* but 
the Taxgathcrer; ho was tqtmGffied on his lurid instead of being 
squeezed off it- 

A* the dgbteenth cetiturv progre^* it jj» apparent m the 
liKTOtom of the rime tlmt what U do with H Ub& poof" wu again 
eiejvfexrig men’s thoughts- We find such active- minded English 
^rittra a. Defoe (IfifrSMTJM and Fielding (1707-54) deeply 
tztnmed by this problem, Rut an 7 't Lbi:n! u no sncii re rival 
ol tfat ninuniiniistic nredeqrialitoriau ideas of primitive Christianity 
86 diatinpriahiKl the time of Wyctifle ami Jolrn Hubs, Prot«s- 
lantinm lit breaking up the uniTert&l ohorcb bad for a time 
Lroken tip the idea of a uniVBl&nl solidarity. Even if tie 
universal \-hurch of the Middle Apes had faded altogether to 
rcutiza that Idea, it hid at any rate \*&n the dymbol of that idea- 
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and Fielding were men of & livelier pratriicalkciAgimtiorL 
tha^ Gibbon, and ihev realized something of tbs economic ph^ 
that were afoot in their rime, tic dM Oliver Goldsmith 
1 1 T^S—T i>: hi- Dmrted ViWtgt (1770) i-< a pafflipSdet on -i^ra c lo« □: 

disguised m a jHiens. But Gibbon's circumstances hod nevr-r 

brought economic facts very vividly befon* hhs eyes j he »«r tin* 
world as m struggle between barbarian) find civilization, tret be 
perceived nothing of that other struggle over which lie limited, 
the mute, nnrutisaiotis struggle of the commonalty agmnflt mb I-, 
powerful, rich, and selfish men. ffe did not perceive tj i 
accumulation of rtresAsa that were presently to * train and bn-L 
up all the balance of his 11 twelve powerful, though unoqu 
kingdoms," til* "three respecfcabLa comm mi wealthy'* and their 
rag, tag. and bobtail of independent minor princes, reignnk 
dukes, and so forth. Even the civil war that had begun in th« 
British colonies in America did not arouse him to the neartuote 
of what we now call 'Democracy/* 

From what we have been saying hitherto, the reader may 
eup|Ki£e that the squeezing o: the small farmer and the peasant 
uff the land by the great timiiowniers p thtr mere grabbing nf 
commons and the conoetitra tion ol property in the bundf* of * 
powerful privileged and greedy class, was all that was happenim 
to the English land in the eighteenth century. So wo do but 
5tste the worn 1 ride of the change. Concurrently with thh- 
change of ownership there wa& going an a great improvemvit 
in agriculture. There cm be huJo doubt Lhnfc the methodi 
of cultivation pursued by the peasants. squatter*, anil sum:! 
fanners were antiquated, wasteful, and comparatively unpro¬ 
ductive, and that tbs Larger private holdings and estates created 
by the Enclosure Acta were much more productive (one 
authority aays twenty times more productive) than the old 
way*. Th* change was perhaps a necessary one, and the ev: 
of it won not that it was breugbt about, hut that it was broug^ 
about .‘is to increase both wealth and the numbers of Hi- 
pour. Its benefits were kstereeptrd by the bigger private ownes 
The community w*u± injured to the great profit of this da® 
And here we come upon one of the chief problem* ol mf 
lives at Hie present time, the problem of the deflection ol tht 
profits ol progress For two h um!m il years there ba* been 
mainly under the inliucncc of the spirit of science and inquiry, 
a bWdy improvement m the methods of production of almost 
everything that hmmunty requires. If put aenst of community 
u&d our sw id science were eqiuii to the tasks required of them, 
there can ha little question that thia great increment in pm- 
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dnctioa would havo benefited this wkok community r would 
jui-- ,vrts E veryone an amount of education* leisure, and £roe* 
dom cesgJi ufl mankind had never dreamt of bafore. But though 
ti ■ union standard ol lining has risen. the rise has been on 
n >de di^pfoportiojiatoiy cntftU. The rich have developed a 
frH.i om and luxury unknown in the world hitherto, and there 
bni bec® an increase in the proportion of rich people and 
stagimatly prosperous and unproductive people in the community; 
but that uten folk to account for the full benefit. 'there haa 
l.'.uii much shear waste. Vast accnmniadoun of material ami 
ettargy have i;one into warlike prepaHitioii£ and warfare. Much 
has been devoted to the futile efforts of unsnocesaful business 
eeaipititiou. Huge possibilities have remained tmdfivebped 
bt^Qiifio of the oppositioo of owners, forestalled,, and ispeculauara 
t* their economical eiptoitaikuu The good things that science 
i^rzdnixation have been bringing within the reach of man* 
kijil have not been iskeu muethodioally and ULiFod to Lhcir utmost., 
Isu! thi-v have been sflmmbkd for, 4n*itched at* seized upon by 
gambling adventurers and employed upon stilish and vein 
cr: ! The eighteenth century in Europe, and more particularly 
hi Great Britain and Poland, was the age of private Qwuisrthip + 

■ private enterprise/* which meant in practice that everyone 
wth ijititlnd to got everything lie could out of the business of 
tie cummunity, "reigned supreme. No eonse ol obligation to 
ttiO atato in tmamsss matters is to be found in the ordiUMy 
dofcuIb, piavs, and Btmb-iikfc representative Literature of the ttiuc. 
K.i vojqo se out "to make his fortune, there i& no reK^pmtion 
that it is wrong to be an unproductive para^to on the com 
tnumty* and stidje^s that a financier or mere bant or mauuJactiicvr 
can ever be overpaid for his services to mank i nd . This was the 
atmosphere of the time, md those bids and gsmtbmen 
■ v> grabbed the peoples commons, ^ ruined possesion of the 
! : ■ -i under their land*. and crushed down the yeoman farmer* 
ur:d peasants to the statu* of pauper labourers* hod no tdea that 
they were living anything but highly meritorious liv^. 

C^ncmrrenllv with ihb change in Great Britain from tiadi- 
liomd patch agriculture and common pasture to large and more 
sdvntiiic agriculture, very great changes were going on in the 
tuaiuifactum of commodities. In these changes Great tobiin 
#-w, in til# siglitMntb century. Li rt ding ill# wutkL HitJiervo» 
ihroiigijout the wbols course of iiLsturv tfciiu 0,e beginning# w 
civilization, manufactures, building, intluatritfu generally 
iii-l bc-rjo m the h*«h of i I'ait^nm nod email masters who 
* :k«i in their own hows. Tltej W been organiMtl in £Uild*. 
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and were mostly their own employed* They funnd an essential 
and pumiiuicni middle class. There were capitalists am ns: 
them, who let out looms and (he |iki\ rupplicd material* and 
took the finished product, but they were not hig capitalists 
There had h.vn no rich mnnufafttare re. llui rich men of the 
world before dm time hud beeo great kind owners or muuey- 
lenders and mrnicy manipuktora <>r manduijita. But itt tlst 
eighteenth century, worker in c^rtAin industries began to be 
collected together into factofiea in order to produce things in 
larger quantities through a systemstic division ol labour, and 
tbt employer, as distinguished from the master worker, began to 
be a person of importance Moreover* mechanical invention 
was producing machines that simplified the manual work of 
production, and were capable of I icing driven by water-power 
and presently by Pteum* In 1786 Watt's steam engine Wins 
constructed* a very important date m the binary of industrialism 
The cotton liiim-try was one of the tirat to puss into 1 acton 
production i originally with water-driven machinery), The 
wodUeti industry followed. At the same lime item smelting, 
which had been restrained hitherto to r-nmll methods by the 
mu of ckaroual. reported to coke made from coal, wud the coal 
and iron industries also began to expand The iron industry 
shifted from the wooded country of dosses and Surrey to the 
oaai districts. By 3 SOO this change-over of industry from a 
Email scale business wink small employers to a large scale pro¬ 
duction under big am ploy ora was wall in progress. Everywhere 
there sprang up fee (ones using first water, then steam power, 
It was a change of 1 midair ontol importance in human ecODOTJJ 
From the dawn of history tli^ manufacturer and craftsman had 
been, as we have said,, a son of mkidJe-cktbs townsman 

The iiincidne and the employer now superseded hb ekili, 
aisd he either became an employer of his fellows, and grew 
toward uckltJi and equality with the other rich cLa=-sss r of he 
remitifl&d a worker and sank very rapidly to tile level of a inm~ 
labourer. This great uhimgfj in bumon aflaire in known the 
Industrial ttevuluiiem Beginning m Ureal Britain, it spread 
during ike nineteenth century throughout the world. 

As the Industrial Involution went on. a great gulf opened 
between employer and employed. In the past, every manu¬ 
facturing worker had the hope of becoming an independent 
master. Even th& slai-e craftsmen of Babylon and Itome were 
protected by taws that enabled them to save and buy their 
freedom and to set up for themralvea. But now a factory end 
its engine* and machines ben&im- a vast and costly thing measured 
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by the scale of the worker's pocket. Wealthy men hail to come 
together to create an enterprise; credit and plant, that is to say. 
"Capital,’* were required. "Setting up for ©m-wlf" rested to U«? 
a norma] hope for un artiy.in. The worker was henceforth a 
worker from r.ho c rail Jr to the grave, Beside* the landlords mu- 1 
merchants and tho money fleakn* who thin need trading companies 
nnd lent their money to tiue tncrc hunts and the State, them arose 
tjnw tide new wealth of industrial capital—a now f*ort of power 
in the State. 

Of the working out of these beginnings we shall tell Inter. 
The immediate effect of the Industrial Revolution upon the 
countries to which it Came, was to cause a vest, distressful shifting 
and stirring of the mute, uneducated, leaderless, and now more 
and more pro party less common popn latitat. The am a) 1 rolti vatois 
and peasants, ruined and dislodged by the Enclosure Acts, drifted 
towards the new manufacturing regions, and then- they foiiied 
the families of the impoverished and degraded craftsmen ill the 
factories Great towns of squalid Iiousea came into exLHeuee. 
Nobody seems to have noted clearly what was going ou st the 
rime, li is the keynote of "private enterprise to mind one's 
own buaim*s, secure the utmost profit and disregard any other 
consequences. Ugly factories grew up. built a a cheaply as 
possible, to hold as many machines and workers as possible. 
Around them gathered ihe streets of workers homes, built at 
the cheapest rote, without space, without privacy, barely decent, 
and let at the utmost rent that could exacted. These new 
mdustnnl centres were at first wilhont schools, without churches. 

, , The English gentleman of the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century read Gibbon's third volume and iMiifintiibtleJ 
himself that there was henceforth no serious fear of the Bar- 
horinna, with this new barbarism growing up. with thU uusfei- 
morphesls of hfa countrvmen into -omcihiug dark and dtwpertte 
in foil progress, within un ■ ;>y walk. J^ rhups of bis door. 
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^\e3£s Gibbon, nearly h century 'itld n half ngo^ was coiicratu- 
!,it^ Uio world of n fined ami educated people that the us of 
great political and social catastrophic^ w us past, he was neglecting 

many signs which we—in Ifie wisdom of accomplished facta_* 

could have told hitu jxutended far heavier jolts and dislocation* 
thmi any he foresaw. We hare told how the struggles of the 
sixteenth and ?e vt-mcen I i i -century priticu for asttxndancit-i 
(t!id advantages developed into a more (running and coin plicate-1 
etniggle of foreign offices, masquerading as idealized "Great 
Powers," aid the eighteenth century worn on. The intricate and 
ptetentmtiB art of diplomacy developed. The ’Prince" ceased 
t-o be a fticgte and accretive Machiavellian schemer, and became 
merely the crowned symbol of a Machiavellian scheme. Prussia 
Russia, and Austria foil upon and divided Poland. France was 
tattled In profound uhomea against Spain. Britain circumvented 
the ’designs of Franc* " in America and acquired Canada, and 
not :]jc belter of ! I’anct in Iitdi-v, And then * remarkable thing 
occurred, a tiling very shocking to European diplomacy. Tb^ 
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British Colonies in AmcricA flatly refused to bnve any further 
part or lot in this game of "Great Power*/ 1 They objected that 
they bad bo voice and no great Interest In these European schemes 
and conflicts, and they ref used to l>o&r any portion of the burthen 
of taxation these foreign policies entailed. 'Taxation without 
representstion is tyranny"—this was their dominant, idea, 

Of course, this decision to separate did not Hmk out complete 
and finished from the American mind at the beginning of thesa 
troubles;. In America in the eight r ^n th century* aa ju 
England in the ecvetifeerjih, there won an entire wiUtugreafi, 
indeed a desire on the part of ordinary men, to leave foreign 
affairs In the hands of the king and bis ministers. But there 
waa an squally strong desks on the part of ordinary men to be 
neither taxed nor interfered with in their ordinary pursuits, 
ITiesb are incompatible wishes. Common men cannot shirk 
world-pdlities and at tho came time enjoy private freedom; 
but it haa taken them countlosa generation* to Seam this, The 
fir^s L impulse in the American revolt again at the government 
in Great Britain wu^ therefore, simply a resentment against 
the taxation and interference that followed necessarily from 
,J foreign jKilicy, 1 p without any clear recognition of what was 
involved in that objection, h wa* only when ih t revolt was 
consummated dial the people of the American tiojonfes recognized 
at all clearly that they had repudiated the Great Power view of 
life. The sentence in which that repudiation waa expressed was, 
Washingtons injunction, to M avoid entangling alliances/'' For 
a full century the united colonies of Great Britain in -North 
America, liberated and independent os the United States of 
.America, stood apart altogether from the blood-stained intrigues 
and conflicts of the European forrign officer Soon after (1801 
to 1823] they were able to extend their principle of detachment 
to the rest of the continent, and to mitke all the New World "out 
of bounds" 1 for the scheming expanriomsfe uf the old. When 
at length, in IBS", they were obliged to re-enter the arena of 
world polities, it was to bring into the tangfe of Intenmtioiml 
relafciunships the now spirit and new ohm* their aloofness had 
enabled them to develop. They were not, however, the drat 
to bland aloof. Since the Treaty of Westphalia (I64S) the con¬ 
federated eta tea of Switzerland, in their mountain fastnesses, 
had attained their right to exclusion from the schemes of kings 
and empires. 

Rut since the North American peoples are now to play an 
increasingly important part La our history t it will be well to 
devote a little more attention than wo have hitherto given to 
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their development. We huve already glanced nt thb fctoty in 
| 10 n( the Receding chapter. We will now tell & little* mure 
fully—though still in th* lwuc-st outline—what the*e colonka 
4 '!>■ whore reedier r nice w<u* *<j disconcerting to Hi- king md 
ministers irf Gnsai Britain in their dijdeimaLte game against the 
rest uf umuklijil. 

Thft Thirteen Colonic# Before thzir Remit. 

The extent of the British colonies m America In the early 
half of the eightwmth century k shown in tha accompanying 
map, The darker shading rejmiaeuti* the districts nettled ui 
17M, the lighter the growth of the settlements Tip fcn lithe It 
will be seen that the colonies were m mem fringe of population 
along the a&juti spreading gmduidly inland and finding in tins 
Alkginmy and Blue Moiwlaim a very actions hairier. Among 
the oldest uf liieau seulemiiaia waa the ookay of Virginia, the 
rmmi of which eonuwmuj rates Qu™ Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Quivjiii of England. The lir^t expedition: to found * colony in 
Virginia w;u* made by Sir Walter Raleigh ill ioS4, hut there was 
no permanent settlement at that time, and the real beginnings 
of Virginia date from the foundation ol the Virginia Company 
in Ifklft, hi tho reign of James I (lfl4}S-16£o), The istory of 
John Smith and the early founders of Virginia, and of how the 
Indian princess JJ Po^ahontaa imurried o m vi his gentlemen, ia 
an English dnsetcu 1 In growing tobacco the VirginiMii* found 
the beginning of pn^$peiifcy. At the samr time that the Vir¬ 
ginian Company was f minded, the Plymouth Company obtained 
u ahnrte? for the setEilummii of the country lo the north of Long 
Island Bound, to which the English biid claim. But it wins 
only in 1620 that ihe northern region began to be sett led, and 
that under fresh dhnrtem. The settlers of the northern region 
(New England}, which became (irtmeotfcrat, Kew Hampshire, 
Ithuch* Island, and AIfl£^*husett^, wore men of a diderent stamp 
to the Virginian people; they were Protestants discontented with 
the Anglican Church compromise, and republicanspirited men 
hopeless of rtiitstance to the Grand Monarchy of James 1 and 
Charles 1. Their pioneer ship w as the Alaffjiowtr, which founded 
M».' vv Plymouth in i 'The dii minnnt northern colony was 

MflSeachusfitt*- Diiiernices in religious methods ortd in ideas 
ol talcmtsun led to the «epamtsf>ii of the three other Puritan 
colonies from khuuoudiufette. It Uluntmiess the acak upon which 
1 JoJifi MmOh*# ynnvE** 
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tiling were done m thme days that the whole F^te of New 
Hampshire waa claimed as kelafigiug to a certain Cap lain John 
Mitsait. and that he offered to sell it to the Icing (King Charles H 
in 16? 1) m exchange lor Hue right to import 3GO toae of French 
wine free of duty—an oiler which wm refilled. The present 
state of Maine was bought by MassAohuBetta from its alleged 
owner for twelve hundred and fifty pontiffs. 

In i ke Civil War that ended with the decapitation uf Charles I 
the sympathies of New England were for tiw Parlkanent, and 
Virginia wag Cavalier; buL two hundred and fifty miles separated! 
these settlements and there were no ericas hostilities, With 
the return of the monarchy in 1660, them was u vigorous develop- 
meat of British rolimisuitinu in America. Charles II and his 
associated -were greedy for gam, and the British crown had no 
wish to make any further ex perimrote in illegal taxation at home. 
But the undefined relations of the colonies to the crown and the 
British govemHUfiit seemed to afford promise of financial adven¬ 
ture across the Atlantic, There was a rapid development of 
plffittetians and proprietary colonies, Lord Baltimore had 
already in 1632 rot up a colony that was to be tv home of religious 
freedom for Catliolks under the attractive name of Maryland, 
to the north and east of Virginia^ and now the Quaker Penn 
(whose father had rendered valuable service to Chaxk* U) 
established himself to the north of Philadelphia and founded 
the colony of Pennsylvania, Its main boundary with Maryland 
and Virginia was delimited by two man, Ms ton and Dixon* 
whose "ilason and Dixon's line " was defined to become a very 
important, line indeed in the later affairs of thy United Stains, 
Carolina, which was originally on unsuccessful French Protestant 
eetahlkhment and which owed its name not to Charles (Carolus) 
II ol England, hut to Chirk- IX of France, hitd fallen into 
English bunds and w^s settled at several poipla H Between 
Maryland and Xcht England stretched s number of small Dutch 
and Swedish settlemente, of which the chief town was New 
AmMoniaim These settlement* were captured Uom the Dutch 
by the British in ISM, Io$fc again in 1073. tmd restored by treaty 
when Holland and England made pence in 1674. Thereby the 
whole coitrt from Maine to Carolina became in some form cr 
other a British possession. To the $outh the Spanish were estab¬ 
lished; their headquarters were at Fort St. Augnetine in Florida, 
and in 1733 the town of Snvimnuh was settled by s philanthropist 
Oglethorpe from England, who had token pity on the miserable 
people imprisoned for debt in Etogland, and rescued a number 
of them from prison to become the founders of a new colony. 
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Georgia, which was to bo a bulwark against the Spanish. So 
by tiie middle of the eighteenth century we have these settle¬ 
ments along thu American coastline: the New Etiihin! group of 
Puritans and fre© Protestants—Maine (belonging to MftAwt- 
ebtiretts), New Hampshire. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts) the captured Dutch group, which, was now. 
divided up into New York (New Amsterdam rechrifttoticd), 
New Jersey, anti Delaware (Swedish before it was Dutch, and in 
its earliest BritiAh ph<u» attached to Pennsylvania); then coma 
Catholic Maryland; Cavalier Virginia; Carolina l which was 
presently divided into North and South ) and Oglethorpe’s 
Georgia* later on T a number of Tyrolese Protestants tonic 
refuge in Georgia, and there was a considerable immigration 
of a' gcftftl etas* of German cultivators into Pennsylvania. 

guch were the misaelknrous origins of the citizens of the 
ijjirteen Co ionics. Tim possibility of their ever becoming 
closely united would have struck an impartial oiiserver m 17itO 
as being very slight, Superudded to the initial differences of 
origin, ftush differences were created by climate. North of 
the Mason and Dixon line, farming was practised mainly upon 
British or Centre) European lines by free white cultivators. 
The settled country of New England took cm a likeness to the 
English countryside; considerable areas of Pennsylvania developed 
fields and farmhouse* like those of South Germany. The dis¬ 
tinctive conditions in the north had, socially, important effects. 
.M.L-tt rv and ifivr> had to labour together as baokwuuduuro, and 
were equalised in the process. They did not start equally; 
man v " servants ‘' are mentioned in the roster of the .1 1 ayfiou :r. 
But they rapidly became equal under colonial conditions; there 
waA, for instancy, a vast tract of hind to be had for the taliing, 
and the "servant" went off and took land like hia master, The 
English class system disappeared. Under culomaJ condition' 1 
there arose equality “in the faculties both of body and mind," 
and an individual independence of judgment impatient of inter¬ 
ference from England. But south of the Mason and Dixon line 
tobacco-growing began, and the warmer climate encouraged 
the establishment of plantations with gang labour. Rod Indian 
captives were tried but found to be too homicidal; Cromwell 
sent Irish prisoners©f war to Virginia, which did much to reconcile 
the Koval:planter* to republicanism; convicts were sent out, 
and there was ft considerable trade in kidnapped children, who 
were “spirited away" to America to become apprentices or 
bond slaves. But the meat convenient form of gtui£ labour 
proved to be that of negro slaved. The first negro slaves were 
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brought to Jamestown in Virginia by a Dutch .'kip iw eaHv 
aa 1620. By I"00 negro slnv.o were sen tie red ail over Lbi> 
states, but Virginia. Misryfuiid. and the Carolina* were lb' r r 
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was* 


chief regLotiH of employment, and while the eummunitiei to tin! 
north were communities oi tint very rich and not very poor 
farming men, the south developed a typo oi large proprietor 
find a white- community of overseer# -uid professional men 
subsisting on slave labour. Slave labour was a necessity to the 
tocial and economic, system that had grown up in the south; 
in the north the presence of slaves was unnecessary and in some 
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re^p'css tncuuYunicnt. OoibciculiatiD stniplfs 4 Lout slavery 
Wert; more fite, tbcrofore, to develop mid thiurfeh in the northern 
iil_mu- 1 'j, | liera, i tj Liiia question of the rtTii .il of slavery i| lt . 
ivorM we moat return when wo come to consider the perulexitio 
of American Ucni curacy. Here we note it simpiv au added 
hieiur m Urn hfiterejgcneoua mixture of the British Colonies. 

^ Itut if the inLabitaiit# of the Thirteen Colonies were mis- 
ccilmiwos in their origins and various in their habits and 
&jmmL Lad tJuve '"try strong acita^oaismii m common. 

J hey had a common interest against tile Bed Indiana. For a 
Tim ■ they shared a common dread of French comntem and 
uominimi. And thirdly, they were all in conflict with the 
Huims of the British crown mid the commdrei&l sDifiehnsse of 

T ‘ ar ^F Wigan? hy who dominated the British Earliiuiuuit 
«md Bn" mt uiLiira. 

fib fur a» the fat danger went, the Indians were & cmutant, 
fid hut never more than a threat of disaster. They remained 
divided against thi-imdvw. Yet they bad shown ijosribiUUea 
of combination upon a larger *c«Je. The five nations of the 
Iroquois (Moip of 1760 edfaritt) were a very important learn* 

^ rS ne ' 1er auc0ccJtfd in Paying off the French 
opwim the EnglMi to secure itself, and no Ked Indian Jengis 
h-hun ever anise among tlinse nomads of the Now World, The 
trench Hggrtfenoa wu* a more serious threat. The French never 
tnado ^ubnems- in America an a scale to compete with the 
hugiidt, hut their government net about the uncudenrem of Tin 
cekmes and their subjugation in a terrifying svstmnatic manner. 
l he FdigUsh in America were colonial*: the French were explorer* 

."BS - '. mI ^ ioiiariofl - merelmnk, and soldiers! 

* tn miada did lltey strike root, French statesmen gat over 
maps and dreamt dreams, nod their dreams nre to he seen in 
our map, in the chain of forts creeping southward from the 
fjnat Lakwi andIn firth ward up the Missisaippi and Ohio river*. 

, struggle of France and Britain was a world-wide struggle. 
J ; V* dt ‘ CJfkd m ^diu, in Germany, and op the bi c h sea* In 
the I eaoo of P«fe { WM) the Fmnck gave England ^ouda, and 
relinquished Lotus.ana to the inert hands of declining Spain, 
h ™ Ihe complcrc abandonment of America hy France. The 
lifting of the French danger left, the colonists uncncumlmred to 

F wrtftgemat-^am orewn and gnv.tni- 

munt of th&r mot her- land. R 
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Civil War is Forced upon the Colonies, 

'Vc liftTO noted in the previous chapter how the governing 
dflss ol Great Britain steadily acquired the land and destroyed 
tbt? liberty of the common people throughout the eightec-mh 
century , and how greedily and blindly the new industrial revolu¬ 
tion wa@ brought about. We have noted also how the British 
Fa rl l amro t, through the decay o! the representative methods 
of thn Rouse of Commons^ had become both in its upper and 
lower houses merely the instrument of government through 
the big ImidowTK-rH. Both theae big property*hoidefs and the 
crown were deeply interested in America—the former as private 
adventurer^ the bit ter partly aa representing the simulative 
exploitations of the Stuart kings, and partly an representing the 
State in search of ftmds lor the expanses of foreign policy; and 
neither lords nor crown were disposed to regard the traders > 
plan ten, and common people of the colonies with any more 
consideration than they did the yeomen and smell cultivators 
at home. At bottom the interests ol the common man in Great 
Britain, Ireland* and America were the hoi jig. Each was being 
squeezed by tho same system. But while in Britain oppressor 
and oppressed were closely tangled up in one intimate social 
system, iu America the crown and the exploiter were far away, 
and men could get together and develop a iense of community 
against their common enemy. 

Moreover! the American colonist had the important advantage 
of possessing a separate and legal organ of resistance to the 
British government in the assembly or legislature af his colony 
that was necessary lor the management of local affairs. The 
common man in Britain, cheated out of his proper representation 
in the Commons* had no organ, no centre of expression and action 
for his discontents. 

It will be evident to the reader, bearing in mind the variety 
of the colonies, that here was the possibility of an endless series 
of disputes, aggression* and counter-aggressioiLi. The story of 
the development of irritations bet wee u the colonies and Britain 
hi a story far too intricate, subtle, and lengthy for the scheme 
of lliia Outline, Suffice it that the grievances fdl tinder three 
main heads: attempts to isecure for British adventurere or the 
British government the profits of the exploitation of new lauds; 
systematic restrictions upon trade designed to keep the foreign 
trade of the colonies entirely in British bands, bo that the 
colonial exports all want through Britain and only Britjah- 
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made goods were used in America; and finally, attempt- at 
taxation through the British Barliameot as the eupreme <-axing 
authority of the empire. Under the pressure of thia triple 
system of annoyances the American ooionifltd were forced to do 
a very considerable amount of bard political thinking, Such 
men a* Bn trick ilemr and James Otis began to diseusa the 
f und ame n tel idea* of government and political association very 
much ftfl they had been diseurod in England in the great flays 
of Cromwell a Commonwealth. They began to deny berth the 
divine origin of kingship and the supremacy of tka British Pariia- 
uunt t and {James Otis, 1702) to p.ay «uoh things m— 

a O«l made oil men naturally equal. 

"IdtMis of earl-blv superiority arc educational, not intmte, 

"Kings were made far the good of the people, aud not the 
people for xhera. 

“No government has a right to make elnvaa of its f objecti. 

1 'Though moat govenimente arc dt facto arbitrary, and 
coii-equciitl;. the curse and scandal of human nature, yet- none 
bee tit jvrt arbitrary." 

Borne of which propositions reach far, 

Thia ferment In tie political ideas of the Americans wo* 
started by English leav en. One very influential English writer 
wo- John Locke {1532-17U4), whose Two Treatise) on Cirri 
Government may be taken, ae much as one single book can be 
taken in such casus, aa the point of departure fur modem demo¬ 
cratic ideas. He was the son of a Cromwellian tolditir, he wbji 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, during the republican ascend' 
ancy, he spans some years ta Holland In exile, and his writings 
form a bridge between the bold political thinking G f thoao earlier 
republican days and the revolutionary movement both in 
America and .France. 

But men do not begin to set upon theories. It is always 
some teal danger, some practical necessity, that produces action; 
and it is tmly slier scrum has destroyed old relationships and 
produced a new and perplexing state of affairs that theory 
comes to its own. Then it ta that theory is put to tho test. 
’The discord in interest* and idem between the colonists was 
brought to a lighting ifijue by the obstinate resolve of she British 
Parliament after chi* peace of 1763 to impose taxation upon 
the American colonies. Britain was at peace and dusted with 
successes; it teemed an admirable opportunity lot settling 
accounts with these recalcitrant settlers. But the great British 
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property‘owner* found a power beside their own. of much tbo 
tniiid with them, but a little divergent in its ends—the 
reviving crown. King George III, wbu luid begun ins reign in 
17&0. was resolved to be tmtoh more of a king then his two German 
pretleoesBPiH. Ho could speak English; he claimed to “glory 
in the name of BriLon"—and, indeed, it is not * bad name for 
a mail without » jierceptibio drop of EnglMi, Welsh, or Scotch 
blood in his veins. In the American colonies and the overseas 
P^cMii it.iia generally, with their iEilijIinita churteo or no charters 
at nil. it seemed to him that the crown might claim authority 
and obtain resourct* find f.rovers absolutely denied to it by the 
BtTony and jealous nrist‘'ii!fftCV' in Britain. Ihis inclined many 
of the Whig noblcnmn to a sympathy with the colonists tint 
they might not otherwise have ahowu. They had no objection 
to the- eijtloiUitik.il of r.Jie e domed In the interests of British 
“private enterpriNf/' but they had very strong objections to 
the strengthening of the crown by that exploitation so os to 
rook* it presently independent of themselves. 

rht? war iliftt- broke out was, tlnirafore^ in maiity not n wur 
|»etwwn Britain and the colonists, ir was & war V-tween the 
British government and the colonists, with a body of Wliig 
noblemen and a considerable amount of public feeling in England 
on the side of the tetter. An early move after 1503 wan an 
attempt to raise revenue for Britain in the colonies by requiring 
that newspapers and documents of various sorts should hr 
stamped. This wna stiffly resisted, the British crown_w«s 
intimidated, and the Stamp Acte were repealed (L70«l Their 
repeal was greeted by riotous rejoicings in London f more hearty 

even than those in the colonies, . 

But the Stamp Act affair woe only one eddy m a turbulent 
stream flowing towards civil war. IJpon a score oi protests, 
and up mid down the roost, the reptesentativea of tha British 
government were busy awning thuir authority and mating 
British government intolerable. The quartering of sokhere 
upon the colnniste w&a n great nuisance. Rhode Island .wan 
parthralorlvactive in delving the trade restrictions. Inc Rhode 
telnndere We "in* tradei*”—that is to eay. smugglero; a 
government etiiGunei, the G&sptt, ran aground oft Bnovulciiro, 
She waa surprised. bounied. and raptured by armed men m hcate. 
and burnt. In 1573, with «total disregard of the *m*ung colomal 
ten trade, special ^vantages for the importation of tea nAo 
America were given by the Briffch Parliamont to the East India 
Company It whs twulved by the colonists to refuse anil boycott 
this fero, When the tea importer* at Boston showed tfaeimwlm 
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resolute to lund their cargoes, a band of men disguised os Indiana, 
in the presence of a great crowd of people, boarded the throe 
tea ship* and threw the tea overboard (December 16th, ]773). 

All 1771 was occupied Lu the gathering up of resources on 
either ode for the coining conflict. It was decided by the 
■British parliament in the spring of 1771 to punish Boston by 
closing her port. Her trade was to bo destroyed unless she 
occupied that tea. It was a quite typical instance of that silly 
"firmne*#" which shutters empire*. Ia order to enforce this 
measure, British troops wore concentrated at Boston under 
Genera] Gage. The colonist* took hji mter-a&eafiuies, Tin? firal 



cr/luiiial congress met at Philadelphia in September, at- which 
twelve coin nies wore represented: Massachusetts* Corine client. 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island. New York, New Jenay. PoiinsiT- 
Viiniii, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and North umi South 
Carolina. Georgia was not present. Trot to the best English 
i.raditiuiu, the uongreis documented its attitude by a "Declara¬ 
tion of Eight*,” Practically this congress was an imiirfecl iuunry 
government, but no blow was struck until the opting of 1775 
Then eiuuti the first- shedding of blood. 

! wo of the American leaders, Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
hud been marked down by tlie British government for arrest 
and trial for treason : they were known to be at leqringKn, about 
eleven miles from Boston; and in the night of April StL, 1775, 
Gage set hie force? in motion for their arrest. 

That night was a momentous one in history. The move¬ 
ment of Gage's troops had been observed, signal lanterns were 
shown from a church tower in Boston, and two men, Dawes 
anil Paul Revere, Stole away in boats acrow the Back Bay to 
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take horse sod warn the countryside- Jins British were *jj» 
ferried over the water, and m they marched through the cught 
towards Lexington the firing of rigaa) cannon and the ringing 
of church belle went before them. Afl they entered [jexmgfcrn 
m dawn, tliey saw a little company of men drawn upm military 
fashion. It deems that the British fired hist. BWt a 
single aliot and then a, volley, and the little handlm dccmnped, 
apparentIv without any answering shots. leaving eight dead and 
nine wounded upon the village green, . 

Xlie British then marched on to Concord, ten miles further, 
occupied the village, and stationed a P«ty on the bridge at 
that place. The expedition htui failed in its purpose « ,im " - 
iiie Hancock and Adams, and the British commander seems to 
have been at a losa what to do next. Meanwhile the colonial 
levies were coming up from all directions, and presently the 
kef, upon the bridge found it sell subjected to an mcresareg 
tire and imidlv to on assault. A retreat to Boston was decuA-d 
upon. It was a disastrous retreat. Ihe country had 
behind; all the morning the colonials had been gathering, riolft 
sides «1 the road were now a wanning with sharpshooters Imng 
from behind reck and fence and building, while occasionally 
they T're&K-d up to bayonet distance. The soldiers were in 
(Mtpicwnu scarlet uniforms, with yellow facings an 
eaitem and cravats; these must have stood Out very vividly 
against the cold sharp colours of the late New England spring: 
the day was bright, hot, and dusty, and the men were already 
exhausted by a night march. Every few yunfe a vm teU 
wounded or killed. The rest tramped on, or hnUed tojiui 
ineffectual volley. At Lexington there were British reinforce- 
ments end two gum. and after a brief real the reteajwm tinned 
in better order. But the pursuit was pressed to the dm, and 
after the British bad creased back into boston, the colonial 
levin* took up their quartern in Cambridge and prepare*! to 
blockade the city- 


i* 

The War of Independents. 

So the war begun. It was not a war that promised A con- 
uluaive end. The colonist* had no one vulnerable capital, they 
were dispersed over a great country with a hmtth*s 
behind iCand so they had great power* f resistance, Tbm 
had learnt their taotica hugely (iom the Indiana; they could 
tight well in open order, and harry and destroy troops in more- 
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uaenl. But they knot no disciplined army Unit could meet the 
British in & pitched hauls, ond little military equipment; and 
tnot" levies grew impatient at & lung campaign, and tended to go 
home to their farms, The British, on the other hand, had "a 
well-tin lied array, and their command of the sea gave them the 
power of shifting their attack op and down the long Atlantic 
seaboard. They mere at peace with all the world. Bat the 
king tms stupid and greedy to interfere in the conduct of affaire; 
the generals he favoured weft Stupid "strong men" or Hightv 
men of birth and fashion, and the heart of England wan not 
in the biudnesa, He trusted rather to being able to blockade, 
raid and annoy the oafotihita into subtDi&dtm than to a cun- 
tdueivc cunqueijt mid: occupation of the kind. But the methods 
employed. and particularly tin? uie of hired Genu an troop, 
who still retained the cruel traditions of the Thirtv Years' War. 
and. of ftuiuui auxiliaries, who harried the outlying settlors, did 
nr.t ?-o much weary the Americana of the war as of the British. 
The iJongiess. us rating for tho second time in (776. endorsed the 
actions of tho New England cokudafa, and appointed George 
Wudhhngton (he American enro&ancbr-'in-idiief. In 1777 Genera! 
tlurgoym-, in an attempt to get down to New York from Canada. 

defeated at Freeman'a Farm on tin Upper Hiirbon, arid 
surrounded and obliged bo capitulate at Saratoga with liii whole 
army. This diflji&ttr encouraged the French and Spanish to 
corin' Into the struggle on the aide of the colonists. The French 
fleet did much to minimize the advantage of the British at »a 
General Cornwallis was caught in the York town peninsula in 
Virginia in 1791. and capitulated with lu» army. The Britt ah 
government, now heavily engaged with France and Spam in 
Europe, was at tho end of its resources. 

At the outset of the war the colonials in general seem to 
have txMai at little disposed to repudiate monarchy and claim 
complete independent os wera tho Hollanders in the opening 
phase of Philip Lie perwcutwwie and follies. Tho separatist* 
were coiled radical*; they wen- mostly' extremely democratic, 
a? wo should say m England to-day, and their ad ranee d view- 
frightened in^uy of tin< steadier and wealthier colonists, for whom 
doss privileges and distinctions hod eoustdrmlile charm. But 
early in I77d, an aide r.ntl persuasive Englishman, Thomas 
Paine, published a pamphlet at Pliikddphiu with the title of 
Common which had tut nnnmtoua effect. on pub Lie opinion, 

lia style was rhetorical by nitHiero standards. "The blood of 
the idain, the weeping voice of nature eric-. Tb time port,' ’ 
and »o forth. But its effects were very great. It converted 
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thousands to the necessity of separation. The turn-over of 

ipiuicn. once it had begun, ' r ^ ®P"‘ . . t n 

P Onlv in the summer of 1776 did Congm* take the 
.top of declining for separation. ,l ihfc iJedarationo into 
nraiAencc another of those exemplary docninentjs wlnUi R haa 
fS!n the peculiar service of the English to produce for mankind, 
was dmtm up by XbamM Jeflemons ant) after vinous amend* 
menta and modifications it was made the fundamental document 
mei' i’ rt ™ . . , ^ CEt There were two noteworthy 

deft. He had deseed ttorf.™ 
trade fkwclv and Warned the home government for lnterimna 
SS Wrapt, to end it. Ttf was thrown j£-«£*V 
a mMt' about the British: "« m* onduatrrar to 

forget uur former Jove for them ... we ^S ht h “™ a 1149 

^Towards ^end^Q^nsS th« preliminary article* of dm 
treatv in which Britain recognized the complete independence 
3*5; State* were signed at Paris. The end of the war 

primed on April ivlh, 1783, exactly eight y««* 

Paul Reveres ride and the retreat of Gage a man from <-«tword 
to Boston. The Treaty of Eu« was finally signed at i an* 
in September. 

M 

The ConeUtuiiott of the United States. 

Frnm tiiP twilit of View of human history, the way in which 

the Thirteen States beofttno independent is of *« I“* 
than the fact that they did become independent. And with 
the establishment of their independence o*mt* B ** a ?°* °J 
immunity into tlm world. It was like «^^ ^ coimng out 
„ f T~ mra It was A Western European civilization that dad 

ttsB&Sx: or 

olelminc to ascendancy or reapect aa a n^- ** / 

5 " _ t m4 »pp mvjtv (®r dF.tetitt and freedom* it 

tie is especially noteworthy. ^ . ,,, . j..., -g .. 

Christianity, its spirit was 'gorinment 

State? document of 17flfl erphath t ec - - ■ ,£\ f'hrisu'kn 

at the United St*t« is not in any «n» founded on tha Ghiastukn 
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religion."* The new community Lid, in fact, gone right down 
to the- bare and strip]>ecl hmiiamentkla of human 4ssoctai.:i ji, 
and it was building up a new sort of society and a new sort of 
stare upon those foundations. 

Ken? were a hot it four million people scattered over a vast 
area ‘ Vei 7 £ kiw and difficult means of into rcomniiiincaUo n, 
[k.i<ir Sts yet. but with the potentiality oi limitless wealth, eeLtiug 
out to do in reality on * huge stale such a feat of construction 
a . fl liie Athenian phikaophera twenty-two centuries before hod 
done in imagination and theory, 

Tins situation marks a definite stage in the release of man 
from precedent nod usage, and a definite Mop forward towards 
d ’- conscious and deliberate reconstruction of his circumstance? 
to siut Ins needs and aims. It woe a new method becoming 
practical in Iranian affairs. The modem states of Europe hare 
iMrtm evolved, institution by institution, slowly and JiWasslv 
out of preceding tilings. The United States Wore planned anil 
node. 

In one respect, however, the creative freedom of the new 
quLqii veas very seriously restricted. This new sort of coinmunitv 
aud state* was not built upon a cleared site. It was not even 
so frankly an artificiality as some of the Inter Athenian colonies 
wmch went out from the mother-city to plan and build brand- 
new city states with brand-new constitutions. The thirteen 
columns by the end of (he war had nil of them constitutions 
either, hke that of Connecticut and Rhode Bland, dating from 
(heir original charters ( 1602 ) or. as in the vana of the rert of rhe 
■tetas, where a British governor bad played n Urge part in the 
administration, re-muds during the conflict. But wo nuv well 
cons:Her these reconstructions os contributor:, 1 essay* and es- 
pe mu eats in the gcnstul caiitftnjafcivo efiorL 

Upon the effort certain ideas stood out very prominent Iv 
Qim Li the idea of political and social equality. This idea which 
we saw coming into the world to an extreme and almost incredible 
idea in the ago between Buddha and Jesus of Wareth, is now 
toserted in the later eighteenth century as a practical standard 
of human relationship Says the fundamental statement of 
' * r F tl11: Aii m t' n are by nat ure equally free and independent ” 
and it proceeds to rehearse their "rights,’ 1 and to tosert that di 
magistrates and governors are hut “trustees and servanta*' of 
tin- commonweal. Ail men ore equally entitled to tlu? free 
?*“, of religion. 'Ike king by right, (ho aristocrat, (lie 
natural slave, the god-king, and tho god ban all vanished 

1 bn fripn-fi Trv-aCy. Ait Cti.ii.iLf.iL&jj-* ■?□]_ itj f flijq p 
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from this political scheme—so far as those declarations go. Most 
of the stales produced aimdar preludes to government. The 
Declaration of Independence said that ,l atl men are born equal/' 
It is ovcrwhere asserted m eighteenth-century terms that the 



new eo mm uni tv is to be—to use the phraseology we have intro¬ 
duced in an earlier a bap ter—a community oi will and not a 
community of obedience. But the thinkers of that time bad 
a rather clumsier way of putting the thing* they imagined 
a sort of individual choice of and assent to citizenship that 
never in fact occurred -—the so-called Social L'oiitmct* The 
to" 
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Mrissachtirvita preamble, for instance, asserts Hmt the Staler 
ia & voluntary Association, ,l by wluah the whole people cyve 
neulta w ith each citizen and each citizen with the whole people 
that all shall be governed bv certain laws for the eonmiun 
good/' 

Now, it will hi evident that most of these fundamental 
Hifttemente are very questionable statements. Men ore not 
honi equal, they are not born free ; they are horn a most various 
multitude enmeshed in an ancient and complex social net. Nor 
n* any man invited to *>ign the social contract, or, failing that, 
la depart into onUtude. These statements, titemllv interpreted, 
are so manifestly false that it Lb impossible to believe that the 
men who made thorn intended them to be literally interpreted. 
They made them in order to express certain elusive but pro¬ 
foundly important ideas—ideas that, after another conturv 
and a half of thinking, the world is in a hotter position to express. 
Cirilaaiion, as this Outlive lias shown, arose as a community 
of otiedienoe, and -was essentially a community of obedience. 
But generation after generation the spirit was abased by priests 
and rult-m. There win* a continual influx of masterful will from 
the forests, park]f,nda and steppes. The human spirit had 
ut last rebelled a!together against the blind obediences of the 
common life; it wae taking—and at first it was seeking very 
clumsily—to Sfihievo & new and better eon. of civilization that 
should also bo a community of will. To that end it was neoe^-ary 
that every man eh mild 1* treated Ihi sovereign of hunsdf: 
his Standing wn* to bo ono of fellowship and not of servility! 
Hi* retd use, his real importance, depended upon hi? individual 
quality. The met hod by which there creators of political America 
sought to secure this community of will was an extremely simple 
and crude one. They gave what was for the time, and in view 
of American conditions, a very wide franchise. Conditions 
varied in the different states; the widest franchise wan m 
Pennsylvania, where every adult male taxpayer voted; but, 
compared with Britain, all the United States were wall within 
sight of manhood suffrage by the end of the eighteenth century, 
These makers of America afro made efforts, considerable for their 
times, but pony by more mod cm standards, to secure a widely 
diffused common eduction The information of the citizens as 
to what was going on at home and abroad they left, apparently 
without any qualms of misgiving, to public and the 

privately owned printing-press. 

The story of the various state constitutions, and of the 
constitution qf the 11 lilted States as a whole, is a very intricate 
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one, And we can only deal with it hen? in tin? broadest way- The 
moat noteworthy point in n. modem virw is the disregard i>f 


women m The American oonuniuuty wits a simple! 

lifgfilv agricultural comm unity, and tno$t women married, 
it Wmed natural that they should be represented by their 
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menfolk, U til 5*ow Jeraey admitted a few women to vote on 
a property qualification. Another point of great interest id 
the utmost universal decision to have two governing assemblies, 
confirming or checking eaoh other* on the model of the Lords 
and Commons of Britain . Only Penney1 vanfe had a aingk- 
representative chamber, and that was felt to be a very dangerous 
and si!tra democratic state of affairt. Apart from the argument 
that legislation should be dow m weU as sure, it is difficult to 
^st-ablhih any aecB&dty for this *' bi-cameral ,h arrangement. It 
#ee!Hi to have been * fashion with constitution planners in tin? 
eighteenth century rather than & n^eoluibb imperative. The 
Britkh division way an old one; the Lortk, the original paella 
tqeiH. was an assembly of ^notables*” the leading mm of the 
kingdom; the Hou&e of Commons come in ae a new factor* as 
the elected spokofniifm of the burghers and the small landed 
nimn. It waa a little too hastily assumed in the eighteenth 
century that the commonalty would l>e given to wild impulses 
and would need checking; opinion wan for democracy, but lor 
democracy with powerful brakes alwnyE on f whether it wa-• 
going up hill or down. About, all the upper houses there- was, 
therefore, ft flavour nf selectriesa; they were elected on a more 
limited franchise. This idea of making nn upper chamber which 
dudl be a strnnghoM for the tmW&antM man does not appeal 
ti> modem tlunke-rn so strongly a* it did to the men of the 
eighteenth century, hut the bi-cameral idea in another form 
rtill has it? advocates. They suggest that a community may 
wiLli advantage consider its affaire from two points of view— 
through the eyes of a body elected to represent trade*, fedu*tries, 
prcfefcsiona. public serviced and tbe like, a body representing 
/ttncffliM, and through the eypa of a second body elected by 
Sccnliiies to represent ccvnrntiniliW- Tor the members of the 
formes a man would rote by In* codling, foi tin: Latte? by hi* 
district of residence. They point out that the British House 
of Lords is in effect a body representing function, in which the 
land* the law* and the church mt no doubt dkpmportiouatdy 
represented, but in which iridiistriiilL«m B finance, the great 
public pervitin* art, science* and medinitte also find pUcca; ami 
that the Prf rtith lloure of Commons is purely geographical in its 
reference, It. has even been suggested in Britain that there 
should be "labour peera* 1 * Delected from among the leaders of 
the great industrial trade unions. But thcae arc g peculations 
beyond our present scope* 

The Central Government of t he United States was at first 
a very feeble body* a Congress of representatives of the thirteen 
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governmenta. hold tether by certain touch* of Cmriedaratoom 
Tki* Congress was little mote than * conference of govereiEn 
reprewntativee; it bud no control, for instance-, over the 
trad* of each state. it could not coin money nor levy tex^by Ite 
own authority. When .lohn Adam* the Brat minister from the 
United States to England, went fo discuss ft commercial treaty 
with the British foreign secretary, he was met by a request tot 
thirteen representatives, one from each of the states coimcriu.d. 
He had to confess his inadequacy to mate bmdmg arriicgcmenta. 
'I’he British presently began dealing with each state separate! 
over the head of the Congress, und they recanted P*** 5 ^® ^ 

* number of posts in the American territory about the Great 
Lake, because of the inability of Congress to hold these region* 
flfbsitiiaUv- In another urgent matter Congress gjlW 
feeble to the west of the thirteen stales stretched limitless 
lands into which settled were now pushing in ever-increasing 
number* Each of the states bad imhtmiLle claims to * X T* U 
sion westward. It vu evident to every clear-sighted nmn that 
the jostling of these claims must lead in the long nm to war, 
unless the Central Government could take on their apportion¬ 
ment. Hie feebleness of the Centred Government, vte luck of 
concentration, became so much of an mconvenienec and so 
manifest a danger that there was some secret diteiissum ofa 
monarchy, and Nathaniel Gorham of Haa^iehii-^tts. th.r pre^i 
dent of Congress, caused Prince Henry of 
of Frederick the Great, to be approached on the 
it constitutional convention was called in l,*- at IIi LdUphia, 
and there it was that the present oonstotutmn of he Umted 
State*, was on its broad line* hammered out A great chcngL «f 
spirit had pone on during the intervening years, a widespread 
re&ltzaiJon of the Btittd ui unity- _ * „ . _ 

new* government, with the esecuthn President, the «nafo®»v 
congressmen, and the Supreme Court, that was nowcreu -t*. 
was declared to be the government of the [*uple of lh« United 
States it was a synthesis and not a mere nasemblj. . _ 
“wc the people" and not "we the states, as Le@ of \ irguua 
* w« to bo a "ledaml and not a 

e ° n ^S l1 JjfrtS5“the new constitution was ratihed. and m 
the spring of 1?8S the first Congress upon the new Imee a^semb 
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ml New Vurk 3 under the pteddetwy uf George Washington, who 
had been the tmtiuml commander f throughout Wit: 

<il Independence. The constitution then underwent ccrtuidurable 
rcmjan, and Washington upon the Potomac waa built ae lln 
Federal capital 

§0 

Primitive Fmtures of iht United StetkA ConatiiuUim, 

iti an earlier chapter we hara described the Roman republic, 
and its murtrtire oi modem features with dark supersPrion ami 
primordial aavagenr* r\a the Neanderthal anticipation of iht 
modem democratic eta to. A ttinp may come when people will 
regard the contrivances and muchiieery of dm American cou- 
rtitnrion as the ftflitiiMil cgulvaionta of die implements and 
ccutm amtu of KehUthio man. They haw aerrai their purpose 
well, aiul under their protection tin- people of the State* hav< 
grown into one of the greatest, most pwarful and most cmlfaed 
conunttoitbs that Urn world Lae yet seen; but there is no reason 
in that for regarding the American constitution as- a tiling murti 
final and inalterable than the pattern of street railway that 
overshadow a many Sew York thorougldaroe, or the ejccdbnt 
and homely type of house aichiteotuce that still prevails in 
Philadelphia. These things also have served a purpose well, 
1 key have thoir fruits, and they can bo improved. Our political 
contrivance Just as C iidi as oitr domestic and maohnnicaJ 
conbrinmeea ne*-d to undergo constant revision as knowledge 
and ttndetftamling glow. 

Since the American constitution uus planned, our eonix'ptitm 
oi history and our knowledge of collective psychology' have 
undergone very considerable dovcjcpinent. W* am beginning 
to runny things in the problem of government to which 
tin men of Um ei^htoonih century' were blind; jmd h tourugeoua 

tintir constructive disposition was in relation to whatever 
political creation bid gone before, it fell far short of the bold 
ne&s which wv in these daya realize to be needful if this great 
human problem of establishing a civilized community o! will 
in the tfurth ia to be solved. They took many things for granted 
that now wo knaw nend to bo made the subject of the must 
emoting scientific study and the moat careful adjustment. 
They ihough t it was only necesaury to ret sip schools and 
uta, with a grout of Jund for maintenance, and that they 
might then he kffc to themselves. But education is not a weed 
that wi 11 grow lustily in any soil it bs a nrcetsary tuid ddfratc 
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snip tliwt may eaailv wilt and demerit*. We learn nowaday* 
that the under-development of rnihrenntirs and educational 
iiuushiiierv la like some under-development of the main am 
nerve*. which hampers the whale growth of the «oml body. 
ju- European standards, by the standard !il any state a , 
W exiatk hitherto, the level of the common ecincatmn of 
Vmerica is high; hot by the standard ofwhM it might be, 
America is nn uneducated country- And those father* of 
America thought also that they had but to leave the Press free, 
and everyone would live in the light. They did not. real;*® 
that * fS* Press could develop a sort of constitutions an ility 
due to its relations with advertisers, and that large newspaper 
proprietors could become buccaneer* of opunott an d toowita he 
wreckers of good beginnings. And, fimdly* the makers of 
America had no knowledge of the oompterftfes of vo(-> 
lation The whote edencc of elections was beyond their 
ken, thev knew nothing of the need of the tranafemblo vote 

to prevent the “working" of dsetions by ^*jJj**J leffthcii 
tions, and the crude and rigid methods they adopted l*H . ttaw 

political svstam the certain prey of the great 

that have' robbed American democracy of half its freedom mm 

most of its political sauL Politics became a trade. 

base trade; decent and able men. after tho tast *****""£’ 

drifted out of politics and attended to business, and the 

sense of the State declined. Private enterprise ruled m many 

Sere of common concern, because political corruption made 

collective enterprii© impossible* # -a hv 

Yet the defects of the great political 'fj ew ^ 

the Americans of the revolutionary period-W 
once F^s^yeral generations the history of d» United States 
waa one of rapid expansion and of an amount offnsedom. 
homelv happiness, and energetic work unpetaUeleilmrie 
irrld - Listerv And the record of America for the wlitdo 
EftiSSSd a billf. in spite of many reversion, towards 
i H - n enite of mu^h wroess and mucii bluudmttg, 

„ Mdentate s£ W»tt cto tonounljto a atoy a. tot ti m> 

to create of to United 

, # i w nbltt to do little m*>rv tihan men!soft 

^“^SttTVinn GA. ?Vn ta« 

rtf we have not even named such men us themum Pmuo, 
Beniamin Franklin, Patrick Henry- Thcnw.- deffemon, tue 
Adams eourins, VaBaao. Alexander Hamilton, and Georg* 
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Washington. it ra hard to measure the men of one period 
of history with those in another Some writem, even American 
wnt&m t fenpressed by the urfcrfilial splendours of the European 
courts and by the tawdry and fksmieiive exploEra of a Frederick 
tile Great or a Great Catherine, display a snobbish alrnmc of 
something homespun about thew uitLkera of America. They 
feel that Benjamin Franklin at this Court of Louis XVI, with 
bi5 Jong hair, hia plain clothed, and Jib puwky manner, was 

sadly lacking in aristocratic 
distinotiuii- But, stripped to 
their personalities, Louis XVI 
was hardly gifted enough or 
noble-minded enough to Ise 
Franklin p i§ valet. If human 
greatness is a mutter of scab 
and glitter, then no doubt 
Alexander the Great i& it the 
upei Of human greatness. But 
b greatness that! h not a 
great man rather one who, in a 
great portion or amidst great 
opportunities—and groat gifts 
are no more than great 
opportunities—serves God and 
Lb fdluwa with u humble heart! And quite a number 
of these Americans of the revolutionary time do £eem to 
hare displayed much disinterestedness und devotion. They 
were limited mtui, fallible men; hut on the whole they seem 
to have cared more for the commonweal they were creating 
than for our personal end or personal vanity. It Is impossible 
not to concede them a dbiinguisbed greatness of mind. 

True they were 1 united in knowledge and outlook; they 
were limited by the Ifeurtarious of the time. They wepa + Ukc 
all of lib. nacn A mixed motives; good impulses arose in their 
minds P great ideas swept through them, and also they could 
be jealous p hx.y, obsfcimte, greedy, vbknis. If one were to 
write il true, full, and particular history of the making of the 
United States, it would tiuva to be written with charity and 
high spirits as u splendid comedy rising %o the noblest omh. 
And in no other regard do we find the rich, tortuous humanity 
oi the American story so finely displayed as in regard to slavery* 
Slavery, having regard to the general question of labour, is 
the best of tin? new soni m the world s history, the American 
souL 
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Slavery began wry early in the European bis ton- of America, 
B nd do European people who went to America can be- held 
ftltoceihfT innocent in the matter. At a lima when the German 
b rail the moral whipping boy of Europe, it is well to note that 
the German record is in this respect the beet of all. Almost 
iho fust outspoken utterances egoimt negro slavery came 
German act tiers in Pennsylvania, But the German settler wtot 
working with tree labour upon n temperate couniry aidp tell 
north uf the plautation zone; 
he was out under ae-rions 
temptation in this matter. 

American slavery began with 
the enslavement of Indians for 
gang wort in mints and upon 
plantations. and it is curious to 
note that it wan a very good 
and huma ne man indeed, Las 
Gaa&s, who urged that uegroce 
should be brought to America 
to relieve his tormented Indian 
prateg&s. The need tor labour 
upon the plantations of the 
West Indies and the south was 

imperative. When the supply , 

of Indian captives proved inadequate, the planters turned not 
only to the negro, but to the julb and pwr-ho^ of Euro^ 
fora sunplv of toilers. The reader of Defoe a Moll Flvndtrt will 
barn how the business of Virginia* white slavery looked to an 
intelltetmt Englishman in the early eighteen^ century. But 
the negro ww very- early. The year CWMMg the 

Pilgrim Fathers landing at Plymouth m New England saw * 
Dutch sloop disembarking the 6m cargo oi! negroes at Jaruiw- 
rovii in Virginia. Negro slavery was m old ns New kngJanil; 
it hud been"an American institution for over a umtuiy and a 
half before the War of Indeiwn donee, It was to struggle on for 

the lurtter part of a century mom- , 1L . . 

But the conscience of thoughtful men in the colonies was 

never quite cosy upon this wojf», and it wim one or t e 
tinm of Thomas Jefferson against the crown and lords of Great 
Britain that every attempt to ameliorate or mtra* the slave 
trade on the part of the colonists had been checked ny the great 
proprietary internet* in the mother-country. In d 

Dartmouth wrote that the colonists could not be :dlowed to 
check or discourage ft traffic f» Iwnciicent to the nation. W ith 
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tbe moral ond intellectual fennenr of the Revolution, the question 
of risgro slavery caine right into the foreground of the pm hi ip 
t'lnwiifflr'*, The control oinl the chullonw glared upon the 
mind. "All tncn are by until re fnw itnd equal/' eiitl the 
Virginia BUI of Right*; and ouL=Jde in the aumhine, under the 
whip at the ov eraser, toiled the negro 

It witnssses to the great change in Ininiao ideas since the 
Itoman Imperial system dissolved under the barbarian inrush, 
that there could be this heart-searching. Conditions of industry, 
production, and land tenure had bn" prevented any recrudescence 
of gang slavery; hut now the cycle had come round again, and 
titer" were enormous immediate advantages to hs reaped bv the 
owning and ruling classes in the revival of that ancient institution, 
« mini:-?, upon plantations, nnd upon great, public works. It 
wan revived—but against- great opposition. From the beginning 
of the revival there were protest.-;, and they grew. The revival 
was counter to the new conscience of mankind. In some respects 
the new gang slavery was worse than anything m die ancient 
world. Peculiarly horrible was the provocation by the tnub 
of aittve wars and man bunts in Western Africa, and the cruel fck-a 
of the long Transatlantic voyage. The poor creatures were 
packed on the ships often with" iasufiici cut provision of food 
and water, without proper sanitation, without medicines. Many 
who could tolerate slavery upon the plantations found the alive 
trade too much for their moral digestions. Three European 
nations were chiefly concerned in this dark business, Britain, 
Spain end Portugal, because they were the chief owners of the 
new bud* in America. The comparative innocence of the 
other European power* is to be itacribed largely to their lesser 
temptation*. They were similar communities; in parallel dr- 
ctlmstancea they w-«uli! have behaved similarly. 

Throughout the middle part of the eighteenth century there 
was an active agitation against negro slavery in Great Britain 
as well as in tbe States, Ii was Estimated that in [“70 there 
were fifteen thousand slaves in Britain, mostly brought over 
by their owners from the West Indies and Virginia. In 1771 
the issue came to a conclusive tesr in Britain before Lord ihm^- 
held. A nogre named .Tames Somerset r had lieon brought to 
England from Virginia by his owner. He ran away, was captured, 
arid violently laken on u ship to L> returned to Virginia. From 
the eh ip ho was extracted by a writ of habteu corpus. Lord 
Man* field declared that slavery was il condition unknown to 
English law, an “odious" condition; and fionicreett walked out 
qf liic court a free man. 
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The MftjwkfiKusfj t ts constitution of 17100 had declared thiL 
"all uu-n &re bom tritf and equal" A certain negro. Quaco, put 
this to tlie lest in l?£f3> and in tburi. year the soli of HsaatthuBetts 
became llkc^ tho amt of Britain, intolerant of slavery: to tread 
upon it was to become free. At that time no other elate in the 
Unfed followed this example. At the census of 1790, Mo#&v 
clitnffvtta, atone of ail the states, returned +# no slaWtti” 

The sitatc td opinion in Virginia is remarkable, Ihxsiuso it 
brings to light the peculiar difficulties of the southern states. 
The great! Virginian statesmen* such as Washington and Jefferson, 
condemned die institution, yet, because there eras no other 
form of domestic service, Washington owned slaves. There 

In Virginia n Hiring party m favour of email l:I paring slaves: 
but they demanded that the emancipated slaves should leave 
the state within a year or bo outlawed! They worn naturally 
ftlafftiftd At the possibility that a free barbaric black eommwiity, 
mitny o! its members Airican-horn and reeking with traditlhnd 
of carimbfriiffm anti secret anti dreadful religious rite5 l should 
nriiw beside them upon Virgmiim sail. When ire consider 
that point or view, we can mdegatand why it w us that a Large 
number of Virginian* should lie disposed to retain the man* 
of blacks in the country under control as slaves, while at the 
wim time they wrre bitterly opposed lo iht slave trade and 
the imports tinn of m>y fresh blood from Ainea, T he Iew 
blacks, cm: might easily become a nuisance; indeed. Lhe 

free siate ut Massaolsiisetta presently closed its borders to their 
entry. 

'The question of slavery, which in the ancients world wm 
usually no more than a question of status between individual- 
radnlly akin, merged m America with the different and pro- 
Eomuitu quotum of relationship between two races at opposite 
extrciiies of the human species and of the moat contrasted types 
of tradition and culture. If the bhtek man had hteu white, 
there can be little doubt that negro shivery would have vsniabod 
from the United State* within a generation of the JX^laratinn 
of Indcrpendetice a* a natural coniftiquenrv of the statements 
in that declaration. 

ST 

Ite^uiumatjl td*&* if i France. 

We have told uf tho War of Independence in America as tha 
iiret jjrmfc break owav from the system of European monarchies 
and foreign offices, oi the repudiation by a new community o t 
Machiavellian statecraft as the directive form of human affaire. 
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Within a decade there tramc a second and much more portentous 
ferois Against this strange game of Great Powers, thia tangled 
interaction of courts and policies which obsessed Europe, But 
this time it was no breaking away at the outskirts. In Franco, 
the nest and home of Grand Monarchy, the heart and centre 
of Europe, came this second upheaval. And, unlike the American 
c.jlaniriti, who simply repudiated a king, the French, following 
in the foots leps'of the English revolution, beheaded one. 

Like the British Revolution and like the revolution In the 
United States, the French Revolution can he traced hack to 
the ambitious absurdities of monarchy. Hie schemes of aggran¬ 
disement, the ntis:! and designs of the Grand Monarch, necessitated 
an expend!tun? upon war equipment throughout Europe out of 
all proportion to tiio taxable capacity of the ago. And even 
the splendours of monarchy were enormously costly, measured 
by the productivity of the tune. In France, just &= in Britain 
and in America, tile Amt resistant*? w:is made not. to the monarch 
114 such and to liis foreign policy as such, nor with any clear 
recognition of these things as the too la of the trouble, but merely 
to the inconvenience;- and charges upon the individual life caused 
by them. The practical tajmQe capacity of Franc* must have 
been relatively much less than that of England because of the 
various exemption!; of the nobility and clergy. The burthen 
resting directly upon the common people was heavier. That 
made the upper classes the confederates of the Court, instead of 
the antagonists of the Court as they wen* In England, and bo 
prolonged the period of waste further; but when at last the 
bnreiing-point did come, the explosion was mors violent and 
shattering. 

During the years of the War of American Independence 
there wore few signs of any impending explosion in' France. 
There was much misery among the lower dance, much criticism 
and entire, much outspoken liberal thinking, but there was 
little to indicate that the thing as a whole, with all Its customs, 
usages, and familiar discords, might not go on for an indefinite 
time. It was consuming beyond its powers of production, but 
as yet only tlm inarticulate abases were feeling the pinch. 
Gibbon, the historian, knew France well; Faria was aa f« i nlli« r 
to hitu as London; but there is no suspicion to be detected in 
the passage we have quoted that days ef political and social 
dissolution were nt hand. So doubt the world abounded in 
alHurditlca and injustices, yet aeverihebap, from the point oi 
view of a scholar and a gentleman, it was fairly comfortable, 
und it seemed fairly secure. 
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There was much liberal thought, speech, and sentiment in 
France at this time. Parallel with and a little- later than John 
Locktj in England, Montesquieu (lfi80-OTfi&) in France. In the 
earlier half ol the eighteenth century, had subjected social r 
political, and religious institutions to the came searching and 
fundamental analysis, especially in his Esprit dts Lois. He had 
stripped the magical prestige from the absolutist monarchy in 
France. He shares with Locke the credit for clearing away 
many of the fa be ideas that had hitherto prevented deliberate 
Mid cotiscioui! attempts to reconstruct human society, it was 
not hm fault if fit first some extremely unsound and impermanent 
shanties were run ap ou the 'Vacant site, The generation i]ml 
followed him in the middle and later dosades ol the L'ujhteentii 
cOTtmy was boldly epeculative upon the moral and mcollecttml 
dcaniigs he had made, A group of brilliant writers^ tho 
^Enoyakipiedkts/ * mostly rebel spirits from ike excellent 
schools of the Jesuits, eet thunifielTea u Eider t h e leadership of 
Diderot to scheme out* m a group of works, a new world (ITtSfi.!. 
The glory of the Encyclopedist*, e&ys Mallet, lay ” su their hatred 
of things unjust, iu their denunciation of the trade in slaves, uf 
the inequalities of taxation h of (he entraptiun of justice, of the 
wLs^tcfuliie^u of wars, in their dreams of social piogre^, in their 
Etympathy with the filing empire of industry which waa beginning 
to transform the world/ 1 Their chief error seems to have been 
An indiscriminate hostility to religion. They believed that man 
was naturally just and politically competent, whereas his impulse 
to modal service and self-forgetlulnesE is usually developed only 
through an education essentially religious, and sustained only 
in an atmosphere of honest co-operation. Unco-ordinated human 
initiatives lead to nothing but social chaos, 

Side by side with the Encyclopaedists were the Economic 
or Physiocrats, who were making bold and crude inquiries into 
the production and distribution of food and gootla. Morally, 
the author Q f the Code tfc ta Notutt denounced the institution 
of private property and proposed a communistic OTgankafon 
of society, H# wn* the precursor of that large and various 
■ hool of'coUeotSTiet thinkers in the nineteenth century who are 
lumped together as Socialists 

Both the Enavrinpodtas and the various Eoonomletfl and 
Phyidocmts demanded a considerable amount of bard t hinki ng 
in their disciples. An easier and more popular leader to follow 
was Rousseau (17I2-7S), He displayed a curious mingling or 
logical rigidity and sentimental enthusiasm. Ho preached tba 
iLUuring doctrine that the primitive Ft ate of man was one of 
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virtue and happiness, from which h* had declined through the 
rather Inexplicable activities of priests, kings, lawyers, and the 
like, Rousseau r s inteUectual influence was nri the whole dt 
moralizing. it struck not only at the existing social fabric, 
but itt any social organization. Whop be mote of the Social 
Contract, ho aeemed rather to excuse brendaes ol the covenant 
than to (mphuixe its necessity. Man is so far from perfect, 
that a writer who apparently nit^ajd the thesis that the almost 
universal dtapoflitJCBi, against which we all have to fortify our¬ 
selves bo repudiate debts, mmlMh&ve dually, and to evade 
the toil and expenses of education for ourselves and others, is 
licit after all a delinquency, but a fine display of NatumI Virtue, 
was bound to have a lai^e following in every doss that could 
read hint, Ronosc&n’g tremendous vogue did much to popularize 
a sentimental and declamatory method of dealing with socij*] 
and political problems. 

We have already remarked that hitherto no human coim 
munity had begun to act upon theory. There must flint be 
ajmit breakdown and necessity for direction that Jet* theory 
into her own. Up to ITSfi tkc republican rind uuirtthjpt talk 
and writing of French thinkers mm% have seemed a$ ineffective 
ami politically unimportant m the aesthetic sooinjkm of William 
Morris in England at the imd ui the mnolcentb century, flit re 
was the social and pulilk ri system going on with art effect <if 
invincible pcreistaiics, the French king hunting and mending 
hi£ clocks, the Court and the world of fashion pursuing ikeir 
pleadiireft, the humid ere eimcemng contmuaHy more enter¬ 
prising extensions of credit* biieioeae blundering clumsily along 
its ancient routes, much incommoded by taxes and imiwete. 
the peasants worrying, toiling and suffering, full of a hojHilefla 
hatred of the nobIetnsn + u ehfctean* Men talked—and felt they 
wwt merely talking. Anything might be aid* because, it scorned, 
nothing would ever happen* 

§* 

The devolution of the Year 

The first jar to thk aquae of the secure continuity of life in 
France came in 17ST. Louis XVI 11774-9S1 wna a dull, 111- 
edueated monarch, and he had this misfortune to be married to 
a elly and extra vacant woman, Marie Antoinette, tin tiator of 
the Austrian emperor. The question of her virtue is out of 
profound interest to m certain type of historical writer, but we 
need not discuss it here. She lived, ue Paul Wiri&th 1, put* it, 

1 Article £>W1ft£0£W^l Br 'Jaa r. inx. 
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n sld^ by ride, but am at l hr aide" al bar husband. Shi+ u r aa 
rather heavy deatiired, but mi so plain as to prevent her poring 

a bfruijlnfni, roman tio and haughty queen. When the ex- 
chequer was exiiausted by the war in America, when the whole 
country was uneasy with discontents, she set her mhueuco to 
thwart the rittempte at economy of the king's minister** to 
encourage every sort of arktoemtie extravagance, and to rcstoro 
the chnroh and the nobility to the jx^ittori they had held in the 
great days of Look XIV. Hem-aristocratic officers were to bo 
wooded from the army; the power of the church over private 
life waa to be extended. She found in an upper^lo^ elILnml t 
Grioimc* her Ideal minister of tinumea From 1783 to ITS 7 this 
wonderful man produced money Pm $ if by magic—and *b if by 
magic it driappeured again. Then in ITS? he euiiapsosL lie 
had piled loan cm loan* and now ho declared that the monarchy, 
tie Grand Monarchy that bad ruled France uinee the day* of 
Louis XXV", wy bankrupt. No more money could be raised* 
There must t «3 u gathering of the notables of the kingdom to 
consider the situation. 

To the gathering of notables, a summoned assembly of 
leading men, Calonne propounded a scheme for a subsidy to 
be levied upon all landed property. This roused the arbtorriite 
to a pitch of great indignation. They demanded the summoning of 
a body roughly equivalent to the Eritkh parliament—the Stated 
General* which had uot met since 1614, Regaidla^ of the organ 
of opinion they were creating for the dkconteot* below thorn, 
excited only by the proposed that they should hear part of the 
weight of the fhumrial burthens of the country, the Franck 
notable insisted. And hi May, 37SG, the Staten. General met. 

It wag tin tia^.-nibly of the represent rives of three order*, 
the noblra, the okrgy, and the Third Estate* the eomuiuns, 
Kur LLe Third Estate the franc 3ike was very wide, nearly every 
taxpayer of twenty-five having a vote, (The parish priests 
voted" as clergy, the small noblesse as nobles.) The ritetes 
General was a body without any tradition of procedure. In¬ 
quiries were Bent to the antiquariims of the Academy of Xnscrip* 
turn* in that matter. Its opening deliberations turned tm the 
question whether it wm to meet *fl one body or *3 three* each 
estate h iving an equal rote. Since the Clergy mrniWn l 308. 
tho Nobles 285. and the Deputies 621 B the former ammgeiLhmfc 
would put the commons in on absolute majority, tb- latter gave 
thorn one vote in fibred Nor bad the States General any 
meotiug-plaoe. Should it meet in Fork or in some provincial 
city t Versailles was chosen, 11 because of the hunting/* 
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It ig clfciLtr l.Hfti. tlie king and qu«n meant lo Lrt-.it this fti£i 
about tba national imancc oe a terrible bare, aini to allow it to 
intent with their social routine &u little aa possible, We Jind 
the meetings going on in salons that were not wanted* m orangeries 
and teiiui3-courts s and so forth. 

The question a het her the voting was to be by the estates or 
by head waa dearly a viral one. it was wrangled uver for six 
weds. The Third Estate, taking a leaf from the book of the 
English iloiipe of Co mmom, then declared that it done repre¬ 
sented the nation, and that no taxation must tie levied hence¬ 
forth without its consent. Whereupon the king dosed the hull 
in which it was sitting, and IsHmated tluu the doputk^ had better 
go hnm je« Instead^ the deputies met in u convenient tennis- - 
edurfc, and there took oalh—the OaLb of the Tennis Court—nut 
to separate until they had eatabiishis] a constitution in Prance, 

The king took a high 3ine h and attempted to disperse the 
Third Estate by force. The soldiers refused to act. On that 
the king g&ve in with i dangerous suddenness, and accepted 
the principle that the Three Estates should oil deliberate and 
vote together a* one National As^mbiy, Meanwhile, apparently 
at the queen’s instigation* foreign regiments in the French service* 
whu could be- trusted to act against tha people, were brought 
up from the provinces under thi- Marshal tit Broglie, and the 
king prepared to go back upon his ocucessiora. Where upon Parte 
and France revolted. Broglie hesitated to ore l«u the crowds. 
A provisional city government was set up in Paris and in most 
of the other huge cities p and iv new armed force, the National 
Guard* a force designed primarily and plainly to mshst the 
forces of the crown* was brought into existence by the^e municipal 
bodies. 

The revolt of July* ww really the effective French 

Revolution. The grimdookmg prison of the Bastille* very 
feebly defontkd, was utormed by the people of Baris, and the 
mfnirreciion spread rapidly throughout France, In the eaai 
and north-west provinces many chateaux belonging to the nobility 
were burnt by dus peasant*, tlietr titie-deeda carefully destroyed, 
and the owners murdered or driven away. The insurrection 
spread throughout France. In a month the ^indent and decayed 
system of the arid (ocm tic order hod tolkpaed. Many of the 

leading prince and courtiers uE the queen's party fled abroad. 
The National Assembly found culled upoo to create a m w 
political and social syaiem for a new age. 
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The French "Craimed Republic** oj ’SO-'OL 

The French National Assembly was far less fortunate in 
the circumstances of its task than the Americaiv Congress. Th* 
hitter Lad half a continent to itself, with no po&dhte antagonist 
hut the British Government Its rulfgiouo and educational 
'Tg4miz?Ltionfl w*iro various* collectively not very [towerfnj, 
And on the whole friendly, King George Was Far away in 
England, and sinking elowly towards an Imbecile condition 
Nevertheless, it took the United Stales several years to hammer 
out a working constitution. The French, on the other band, 
were surrounded by aggresdvo neighbours with Mfldiiaveitiau 
ideas, they were onoumbered. by :i king and court resolved to 
make mischief, and the church was one single great organization 
inextricably bound up with the ancient order. The queen was 
in dose oorre^pondetice with the Oouni of Artois, the Duke of 
Bourbon r and the other exiled princes who were trying to induce 
Austria mid Prussia to attack the new French nation. Moreover. 
France was already a h&nkrupfc country, while the United States 
lind limitless undeveloped resources; and the Revolution, by 
altering th'4 co-nditto&A of Land tenure and murketdng, had pro¬ 
duced an economic disorganization that had no parallel in the 
cuse of America. 

Thesa were the unavoidable liifhculLios of the situation 
But in addition the Assembly made difficulties for itself. There 
was no orderly procedure h The English House ol Gominane 
bad bad mote than live centuni^s of experience in its work, and 
Mimbeaiip one of the great leaders of the early Revolution, 
tried in vaki 10 have the English rubs adopted. But Uie 
feeling of the times was all in favour of outcries, dramatic 
interruptions. and such-like maiufcstations of Natural Virtue. 
And th fl diaarder did not come merely from the A&wrobly There 
wm -t great gallery, touch too gre^t a gallery, for stranger*, 
but wliD would restrain the free citizens from having a voice 
in iho national control? This gallery swarmed with people 
v^ger for a ** scene/' ready to applaud or shout down tho speakers 
below. The abler speakers were obliged to play to the gallery, 
and bake a sentimental und sensational lino. It ws& emy at 
n crisis to bring in a mob to kill debate* 

So encumbered 3 the Assembly set about its constructive task. 
On the Fourth of August it achieved a great dnunario auece^. 
Led by several of the liberal nobles* it mode m aeries of resolutions, 
abolishing serfdom, privileges, tax exemptions* titbra and feudal 
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courts. (la many parts of tha country, however, these reselii- 
done were not carried into effect until three or four yenrs larer.) 
Titles went with thfir other renunciations Long before France 
wad a republic it woe an offence for a nobleman to dga Matname 
with bia title. For six weds lhn JL-jembly devoted „ wills 
taidlBsa opportunities for rhetoric, to the formulation of » 
tteckratifln of the Rights of Man—on the lines of the Bills o\ 
Bights thfti ware the English preliminaries to orglinked chaage 
Meanwhile the Court plotted for reaction, and the people felt 
that the Court was plotting. The Eton- is complicated here In 
n-«- ^jundrelly schemas of tin. kiruFe cuuain, Philip -.-1 Orleans 
who iaDp:J Lo use the discords of fiio time to replace Lomi on 
the French thcone. Hia gardens at the Paisis-fioryal were 
thrown open t o the public, and became n great centre of ad vanced 
di^cu&don, Hjs agents did much to intensify the popular ?us 
pics on ox the king. And tilings were exacerbated by a shortage 
of provisions—for which the king's governmmitj wus held guilty 

Presently the loyal Flanders regiment appeared at Venn] lei 
Th - royal family was sell timing to get farther away from Pari-— 
in order to undo oil that had been done, to restore tyranny and 
d 1 1 arts £! an or. Such conBtit utlotml monarchist* as General 
Lafayette were seriously a binned. And just at dsis time 
occurred an outbreak of popular indignation at the scarcity 
of food, that by an easy transition into indignation 

against tha threat of royalist reaction, II waa boiieved that 
then? woe dn abundance of provisions at Versailles; that food 
was being kept there away from the people. The public mind 
bad been much disturbed* by reports p ptttdbly by exaggerated 
reports, of a recent banquet at Versailles, hostile to the nation- 
Here are sotue? extract* from Carlyle descriptive of that an* 
fommate fea^t, 

”Th» Hail of the Opera is grouted; the Salon d'Herculc ehail 
br drawing-rtxnn, Not only the Officer* of Flan tire, but of the 
Swiss, of the Hundred Swim; nay of the Vefisailtea National 
Guard! such of them as have any loyalty, shall feast; H wall 
be a Repast like few. 

"And now aiijjpfrgfc this Re|iast, the solid part- of it, transacted; 
and the first bottle over. Suppose the customary loyal toast* 
drunk: the King's health, the Queen's with deafening vivafc*; 
that of itie nation 'omitted,* or even * rejected-* Suppose 
champagne llowing; with pot-valorous speech, with instrumental 
innate; empty feathemeads growing ever the noisier, in their 
own fimptiiMflR. in each other’? noise. Her Majesty* who looks 
unnfluoliy oad to-night {Hia Majesty totting dulled with the 
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day’a banting)* is told that the .light of it would diwr h^r. 
BwboldJ She enters there* issuing from her State- rooms, like 
tb* Moon from clouds, this fairest unhappy Queen of Heaftfl] 
royal Husband by her eida, young Dauphin in her JUtna! She 
descends from Lb a Boxes, amid splendour and uccbum; walks 
qneon-like round the Tables; gracefully nodding: her looks full 
of sorrow, yet of gratitude and daring, with the hope of France 
on her mother-boaoni ] And now. the band striking up, 0 
Richard, O mon Roi, i^miverjt t'abaTidonne (U Richard, O my 
king, the world is all forsaking thee), eon hi mini do other than 
dee to height of pity, of loyal valour? Could featherheaded 
young ensigns do other than—by white Bourbon Co&kadeg, 
handed them from fair fingers; by wiring of awards, drawn 
lo pledge the Qm-enk health; by trampling of National Cockades; 
by eeating the Boses. whence iutnuyva murmurs may oerme; 
by vomfemtkm, sound, fury mid distraction* within doors mu) 
without—testify what tempts t-tost state of vacuity they arc 
ini . , , 

H ‘A natural Repast; in ordinary time#, a barmlces one: now 
fatal * * , Poor 111-advised Marie Antoinette; with a woman's 
vehemence, not with a sovereign p e foresight f It was eo natural, 
yet so unwise* Next day, in public speech of ceremony, Her 
Majesty declares herself 'delighted with Thursday/" 

And here to set against this is Carlyle's picture of the mood 
of the people. 

M In uqualid garret, on Monday morning Maternity awiikes, 
to hear children weeping for bread. Maternity must forth to 
the streets p to the herb-makers and baker#*-queues; uieeLtf there 
with hugger-atridtou Maternity + sym path otic, uupefative, O 
WO unhappy women! But r instead of haki^ra'-queues, why not 
to AEbtottiaU 4 palace, s, Hue root of the matter - AUonsf Jtet 
Ufito-nnibk, To the BotcI-do-ViUe; to Versailltts, * # ” 

There was much shooting and coming and going in l-ijis 
before this latter idea realised itself. One MalHard appeared 
with organizing power, and assumed a certain leadership, There 
can be little doubt that the revolutionary leaders, and particu¬ 
larly- General Lafayette, nsed and organized this outbreak to 
-secure ihe king, before be could slip aw ny-ntt Charley 1 did to 
Oxford—to begin a nivil war. A* the afternoon wore Cm, the 
pim^aion flawed on it* eleven-mile tramp. * * - 

Again we quote Carlyle: 

“Muill&nl has halted his draggled Menads on Lhr last kill-top: 
and now VefBailtes, and die Chateau of VeraailJc#, and far and 
wide the inheritance of Royalty opens to the wondering eye. 
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From to on the right, over lluiiy and Saint Germain en-Lave; 
round towards BanabouHlet. on the left, beautiful all; softly 
em bosom ih) ■ fts if in Fadue?s ( in the dim moist weather I AjhJ 
new before us is V^ltles^ New find Old; with that broad 
irondem Avenue dr, Tcrmiltea between, stately front lent. broad, 
three hundred feet as men reckon, with its four rows of elm&: 
and them the CMtean de Veres illeSi ending in royal parks mid 
plfMLszLcicea, gleaming Lhkelettt, srbotrns, labyrinth^ the Mdnaijerit, 
and Great and Uttfe Trianon. High-towered dwellings, leafy 
pk^-.^ut places; where the goids of ikfe lower world Abide : whence, 
nevertheless, black ewe council be excluded; whither Meznuiis 
hunger ts wen now ad vanning p armed with pika- thyrsi - T * 

Bain fell as t he evening alcaed* 

"Behold the Esplanade, over all it? spacious urpunsoj i? 
covered with groups of squalid dripping women; of lank-haiml 
mala rascality „ armed with axea. rusty pikes, old muskets, iron- 
shod dubs (Gttfrnts fcrrCs^ which cud in knives or h word blades 
a. kind of extempore billhook); looking nut lung but hungry 
revolt- The rain pours; Gardes-du-Corps go earacokng through 
the groups “amid hisses*; irritating tm d agitating what is but 
dispersed hem to reunite there. , ... . 

" Innumerable squalid women beleaguer the President md 
Deputation; im 1st nn going with him: 1.:- not his Majesty 
hinisdl, looking from Lhe window, sent nuL to ask f What wt 
iiiUiUd! ‘Bread, and sjieecb with the King/ that whh thi- 
rmbwet* Twelve women ore chmaroudy added to the deputa¬ 
tion; and march with it, across the ISsplanadc; through diaaipstod 
groups, caracuUag bodyguards, and the pouring ram/' 

"Blood,, and not too much talking! 71 Natural demands. 
"One loams also that the Royal Carriages are getting vokod. 
«is if for Metz* Carnages* royal or not, have verily showed them 
selves at the back gates. They even produced, or quoted, a 
written order from our Versaillug Municipality — which la * 
monarchic not a democratic one. However, Versailles patrols 
drove them in again; as the vigilant LecoinUe iuid etdetlv charged 
them to do, * . - 

IB 3o sink the shadow* of night, blustering, rainy; and ail 
paths gtow dark, Strangest night ever seen in these regions; 
perhaps since the Bartholomew Night , when Versailles, m 
BA^sotnpiem writes of it, was a ch&if *:hdimu, 

"0 for the lyre of some Orpheus, to constrain* with v.uok of 
tiiblodious strings. these mad mosses into Order l For here all 
reeim fallen osuhlIlt, in wide-yawning dislocation. The higher 
m in down-rushing ol a world, is come in contact with the 
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lowest: tbj> rascality of France be leaguer mg the royalty of 
France; ' iron-shod batons* lifted rejund the diadem, nest to 
guard it 1 With denunciations of bloodthirsty anti-national 
bodyguards. are heard dark groulmga against a queenly name, 

“Tho Court site tremulous. pc we dess: varies with the Tarr¬ 
ing temper of tho Esplanade, with the varying colour of the* 
nuuours from Paris. Thick-eeming rumours; now of peace > 
now nf war. Necker and nil the Ministers consult; with a blank 
isifua. The tEihde-ikeuf is one tempest of whispers; We will 
fly to Metz; we will not fly. Thu- royal carriages again attempt 
egrees—thougk for trial merely; they are again driven i_n by 
l^comt-re's patrols." 

Bui we must send the reader to Carlyle to learn of the 
coming of the National Guard in the night under Genera] 
Lafayette himself, th# bargaining between the Assembly and 
the King, the outbreak pi fighting in the morning between this 
bodyguard and the hungry besiegcrSt and how the bitter stormed 
into the palace and came near to a massacre of the royal family* 
Lafayette and his troops turned out in time to prevent that, 
imd timely cartloads of loaves arrived from Paris for the crowd* 

At lost it was decided that the king should come to Paris. 

H * Processional marches not a few our world has, seen ; Romtm 
triumphs and ovations* CabiriocymbtiLldieatings, Royal progresses, 
Irish funerals; but this of the French Monarchy inarching to its 
bed remained to be seen. Miles long, and of breadth losing 
itself in rngujQii£GF. for all the neighbouring country crowds to 
see, Slow; stagnating along, like fllmrolcs^ Lake, yet with a 
m\m like Niagara, Uko Babd and Bedlam. A splashing and 
a tramping; a hurrahing, uproaring, tnusket-volley lug; the truest 
segment uf Chocs seen in these biter Ages! Till slowly it 
disembogue itself, in the thickening duak< into esepfretant- Paris* 
through a double row of faces all the wav from Passv to t ha 
fI6tel-do-ViIle. 

"'Consider this: Vanguard of National troop?; with trains 
of artillery; of pike-men and pike women, mounted on cannon^ 
oti carte, hacknoy-coftches, or on foot. . P . Loaves stuck on the 
point* of bayonets, green boughs stuck in pm-barrels. Nest, 
as mirin-march* 'fifty curt-foods of com/ which have been lent, 
for peace, from tho stored <d Versaiilea, Behind which follow 
stragglers of the Gorde-du-Corpa; all humiliated, fo Grenadiec 
bonnets, CJooe on these cornea the royal carriage; remw royal 
curringes; for there are a hundred national deputies too, among 
whom site Mira beau—his remarks not given- Then finally,, 
poll-n wall, iia rear-guard. Flandn** Swiss, Hundred Swiss* other 
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bulYguorde. brigands, whosoever cannot get before. Between 
ond among all which nui&wR tiowg without limit Saint-Antoine 
and the Menudic cohort, Monadic especially about the royal 
tfAiriaipe. < . . Covered with tricolor' singing 'allusive songs*; 
pointing with utst? hmd to the royal carriage, which the allusione 
bit, po In ting to the jirov unufi -wagon# with the other hand, md 
these word*- "Caurngy, Frknibi 1 We shall not want hreah 
imw; wc arc bringing jou the ttzik-r, the Ikkeress and Raker k 
hoy/ ,, t 

^ 4 * The wet day draggle the tricolor, hut the joy -b in extra- 
gmshabla* b not all well now! JA, Ji tufa me, nofre 6or.ni- 
JfeiJM/ tin 3 4 tkone of tlie-se Strong * women somt" dav* hun.'t , 
K Ah, Mjidumc, our good Queen, don't be u traitor any more 
und wi> will «J1 lore yon I p . . / F 

Him wm October the dth g J78Q. For nearly two years the 
toyrd fondly dwelt unmolested hi the T Hilaries. Had the Court 
kept common faith with the people, the long might have died 
tharc* a king. 

From ]1M to 17U1 the early Revolution held it* own; France 
wm a limited monarchy. the king kept a diminished state in the 
Tuilerieti, and the ifatiurtal Assembly ruled a country at fjcitee. 
The mader who will dance Wok to thu maps of Poland We have 
given in the pro vioim chapter will realize what occupied Russia, 
Ptusaia, and An stria at Uiia time. Wldb Fruncfi ezjwiuit'lited 
with a crowned republic in the west, the last division of the 
iirowned repot die of the east was in progress, Franco could 
wait. 

When we to rudder it? mezpeiionce* the conditions under 
ivhir.h if. workod, and the complexities of ita problems* one 
must concede that the AfmbJy did a very remarkable amount 
of constructive xotk. Much of fhrtl work wns sound and still 
endures much wa§ tjqxrimental ant 1 h&> W-n undone. Somtf 
wapi diflutrous. Tin-re w&* a clearing Up of the penal code; 
torturCp arbitrary imprisonment' and i en^utlooh tor heresy 
were ahoMied. The furnfem province of France, Normandy, 
Burgundy, and the like, gave pkee to eighty department 
I'mrnotbn to the highest ranks in the army was laid open to KM 
of every class. An exoelkuat and simple system of law courts 
w£U= set up, but its value was much vitiated by having the judges 
appointed by popular election for abort periods of tfaaeu This 
made the crowd a not! of final court of appeal, and the judges, 
like the members of the Assembly, were forced to play to the 
gallery. And i hc whole vast property of the church was seized 
and administered by *be State; religious establishment* Oat 
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engaged in edueafcmn or works of charity were broken up, and 
the aalarfr-9 of the clergy made a chorgw upon the nation* This 
m itself was not a bad thing for the lower olergy Kit Franco, who 
were often eoandalously underpaid in comparison with the 
richer dignitaries. But in addition the choice of priests and 
bishope was made elective, which struck at the Tory root ides 
of the Homan Church, which centred everything upon the Pope, 
and in which all authority is from above downward* Practically 
the National Assembly wanted hi oho blow to make the dmroh 
in France Protestant, in oi^anitation if not in doctrine. Every- 
where there were disputes and conflicts between the sMita priests 
create 1 by the National Assembly end Lite recalcitrant (non- 
juring) priests who were loytd t*> Rome, * * . 

One curious thing the National Assembly did which greatly 
weakened iU grip oa a flairs, It decreed that no member of 
the Assembly should be an executive tumisier. This was in 
imitation of the American constitution, whore, also, minister* 
are separated from the legislature. The British method has 
been to have all ministers in the legislative body, ready to 
answer questions md account for their interpretation of the 
laws and their conduct of the nation 1 *? business. If the legislature 
represents the sovereign people, then it is surely necessary for 
the ministers to be in the closest touch with their sovereign. 
T hi* severance of the leghskture and executive in France caused 
rjibumdenstand ii i g3 and mistrust; the legislature locked control 
and the executive lacked moral force. This lad to such an 
LLieffeetivcne^ in the central government that in many district* 
ni this time oommune^ arid towns were to bi* found that were 
practically sol I- governing comm unities; they accepted or rejected 
the commimd* of Pari? as they thought lit, declined the pay- 
ment a! fanes, and divided up she church lauds according to 
their local appetites. 

£ 10 

Th< Revolution of the Jasobin-u 

It iv quite possible that, with the loyal support of the crown 
and a reasonable patriotism cti tho pm of die nobility, the 
National Assembly, in spite of its noisy galleries „ its EousFiHuiiftm, 
and its inexperience, might have blundered through to a stable 
form nf jwirlinmDutery government for France. In Mirabemi it 
had a statesman with clear ideas of the needs of the time; he 
knew the strength and the defects of the British system, and 
apparently he h^i set himself bo establish in Franca a par a Util 
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political organization upon & wider, mete honest franchise 
He had, it is true, indulge! in a sort of Ruritanian flirtation 
with the queen, seen her secretly f pronounced her very solemnly 
the 44 only man 71 about the ksng, and made rather a fool of 
himself in that matter, but his schemes were drawn upon a 
muck biqger &oale than the soak? of the hack stoira of the Tnileries, 
By tus death in HU I France certainly lost one of her most ccm* 
structivc dfatesmim, and the Nation^] Assembly its lust chance? 
of any cooperation with the king. When there is a Court, there 
is usually a conspiracy, and royalist schema and royalist mischief 
making were the last straw in the balance against the National 
Assembly. The royalists did not care for Miraln.au p they did 
not cane for Trance: they wanted to be back in their lost pa radii? 
ol privilege! haugbth tSa T and expenditure, and it seemed 

to them that if only they could make Lhe government of tbr 
National Assembly impossible, then by a sort of miracle the dry 
bones of the ancient regime would live again. They had no 
icn m of the other possibility, the gulf ol t he republican extremist-', 
that yawned at their feet*. 

One June night in 17111, between eleven o'clock and midnight, 
the king and queen and their two children slipped out of the 
Tnilerisa disguised, threaded their palpitating way through Pari*, 
circled round from the north of the city to the east, and got 
at hurt into a traTeUmg-comage that was waiting upon she 
road to GhAlocis. They were flying to the army of the east. 
Tim army of the was ” loyal/' that is to say, its general 
and officers at least were prepared to betray France to tbs 
king md Court. Here was adventure at last after the queen's 
heart, and one mu understand the pleasurable excitement of 
tbe little party as the miles lengthened between themselves 
and Paris. Away over the hills were reverence, deep bows, and 
the kissing ol hands. Then bock to Versailles. A little shooting 
of tbe mob in Paris— artillery, if need be. A few executions 
—but not of the sort of peopk who matter. A White Terror 
for a few months. Then all would be well again. Perhaps 
Colonne might return too, with freafa fLmmcial expedients. He 
was busy just then gathering support among the German princes. 
There were a lot ol chateaux lo rebuild, but the people who burnt 
them down could hardly complain if tho task of rebuilding them 
pressed rather heavily upon their grimy necks. , , , 

Ad such bright anticipations were cruelly dashed that night, 
at Vorennes. The king had been recognized at SainteOJenehould 
by the landlord of the post-house, and as the night fell the 
outward roads cl&fctered with galloping meassngara rousing the 
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country and trying to intercept the Eugillm There were fresh 
keisos waiting in the upper village oi VaremsH—the young 
officer in charge had given the 
king up for the night and gone 
(Lo |}ed—while for bnlf an hoar in. 
the lower village the pour king* 
diaguised as & valet* disputed 
with his poijPtilinns, who had 
expected relics m the lower 
riling# and ref l ifted to go 
farther. Finally t hoy consented 
lo go om They consented too 
lata, The little party found 
the postmagutr from Saints- 
Menchouid t who had ridden 
pa ex while the postilions 
wrangled, and a number of 
worthy republicans of Varmoca 
whom he hid gathered together, 
iwaiting them at iho bridge be¬ 
tween the two parte of the town. 

The bridge was barrieaded. 

Moskete were thrust Lute the 
carriage; "Your passports!" 

The king surrendered 
without a struggle. The little 
party was taken into the house 
of gome village funotinimiy. 

‘Well/" said thu king, * fc beru 
you have mol*' Also he 
remarked that be was hungry. 

At dinrat ha commended the 
wine, **qmt 
What the q. 
ncorded. Then 
troops at liamd, u**® 
attempted no n^sene. Thn 
tocsin began to ring, and the 
village ,+ illuminated itself* 0 
to guard against surprise- * » » _ 

A very crestfallen coachload of royalty returned to Pans, 
and wns received by vast crowds—in tiLnce* The word had 
gone forth that whoever insulted the king should br thrashed, 
and whoever applauded htin should be killed* , - , 
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ft W only after this foolish «pbit that the idea of a republL' 
t'H j L hold <if iht French mind. Before tl m flight to Vatotmos 
tlit*re was, no doubt, much tbgtnust rppublic&n sentiment, but 
thtJrt* was scarcely any expressed disposition to abolish, monarchy 
in -Fnutoe, Even in duly, a month after tho flight, a greai 
meeting in the Champ tie ilnra, supporting a petition for the 
<Jfci.br uiitimenl of the king, was dispcrhHid by the authorities, and 
tauiy people were killed* But such displays of finrnns 
not prevent the lesson of that flight ccaking Into men’3 mind*. 
Juat. OS in Engiand In the days of Ciiarles I. eo now ut Franco, 
riicn realized that the king could not be trusted— lm « ^ djiugerous, 
The Jacobins grew rapidly in strength* Their leaders, Robes- 
pierro, Damon, Marat, who had hitherto figured as impossibit! 
extremists, began to dominate French aflairs. 

Xhe«p Jacobins were the equivalents of the American radicals, 
men with tititraniincllati advanced ideas. Tbetr strength lay 
in the faot that they were ummuiunbored and dos aright. Their 
w*re p-.*w men with do thing to lose. J J3m party ni moderation, 
of compromise with i he relies of the old order.Va. led by such 
tnei: of eibibliahed position its Gturril Ijlnyeire, who hud di&* 
tingiiLiiod hini&df ~s a youug rrniti by fighting for 'lit: American 
eolnoisM as a vofunb-r, and Mimbnau, an arista re;, who wit» 
rendy to model himself on the rich and icfiuvnii&I aristocrats of 
England. But Robespierre was a needy but clever yotuig 
lawyer from Arras, whoso moat precious posscttkm was hia faith 
in Rousseau; JMnton was a scarcely more wealthy bumstac in 
FarUi, a big, g^sticnilaUng, rhoturical figure; Marat way, an older 
mfttK, a Swiss of soma scientific distinction, but equally imam* 
barrvtseed by poass-sdcucj. He bad spent several years in England, 
he wan iui fumornty U.D, of St. Andrews, and had published 
Booio th ^1 liable coii'riLotions to nitdiosJ whence in Kngfitb. Both 
Benjamin Franklin and Goethe were interested in his work in 
physios. This is U 10 man who is called by Carlyle ‘'rabid dpc." 

"atrocious," "squalid," and Dog-leech'’—this Last bv way 

of tribute to his science. 

The* Revolution called Marat to p-jiflieft, and his earlkel 
contributions to the great discussion were Hu» and anno. There 
was a prevalent delusion in France that England wan a. land 
uf liberty. His To&ftan den Yiaa de la Constitution d'Angtekm 
showed Lbe realities of the English praties, Hia last vtars were 
maddened by on ahiiot intolerable skin disease which he taught 
u *bile hiding in the sewers of Paris to escape tho coa&equenuea 
nf Li* demnufiation id the king ita & traitor after the flight to 
t r oremi.‘s. Uuly by titling in a hot bath could he ooUect bis 
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mind to write. He had been treated hardly and buffered. ami 
he ber&mo bud; nevertheless, be stands cnit In history 34 a 
man of distinguished, honesty. Hie poverty particularly bweh 
to Iiav© provoked the Boom of Carlyle. 

■'What a road he ban travelled; and rite now, a hunt hiilf- 
['oat. seven of the dock, stewing in dipper-bath; amre afflicted; 
ill of Revelation Fever. . . , Excessively sick uni worn, poor 
man: with precisely elevenpence halfpenny of ready-money, in 
paper; with slipper- bath; strong three-footed stool for writing 
the while: and a (j-jus lid Wan her woman for lira sobs hous*- 
bold . . , that is his civic establishment in Medical-School Street; 
thither sin'! not cL-.-Whore hue lib mad led him , liark a 
rap again' A inimical wo man V voice, refusing to bo rejected: 
11 lb the Citoyeims u ha would do France a service, Marat, 
nwognkdng from wit bin. arise Admit hot. Charlotte Corriav 
is admitted." 

The young heroine offered to give 1dm earne nacosaary 
information about the eoim ter-revolution at Caen, -mil n- he 
vnj occupied in making a note of her facts, tills stabbed him 
with a largo sheath -knife {1702). . . - 

Such was the quality of most of thu leader* of the Jacobin 
party. They ware men of no property-—imtethijmi men, They 
were more dissociated and more elemental, therefore, than any 
other party: and they were ready to push the ideas of freedom 
and equality to a logical extremity. Their standards of patriotic 
virtue wore high and harsh. There was something inhuman 
i veil in their immamtariatj real. They saw without humour 
the disposition of the moderates to ease things down, to keep 
the common folk just & little needy and respectful, and royalty 
(and men of eubetancc) juat a little respected, They were 
blinded by the formula) of Rousseauism to tbs hiitorinil troth 
that man is by nature oppressor and oppreawd, and that it Id 
only slowly by law, education, and the spirit ol love in the 
world that men can be made happy ami free. 

And while in America the formulas of eighteenth -centery 
democracy were on the whole stimulating and helpful Wv^ui- 
it w:l -7 already a land of open-air practical equality wo far as 
white men were concerned, hi France these- formula mu da a 
very heady and dangerous mixture for ‘lit.* town populations, 
oonudexable parts of the towns of Franco ware slants 
full of dispcfeeemad. dcrnoralhed, degraded, and Litter-spirited 
people. The Parisian crowd ni in a particularly desperate 
and dangerous state, because the industries of I 1 mt had bt*m 
la reel y luxury industries, and much of her omplaymanl panmitio 
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ots the weaknesses and vice* of fashionable Iif«. Now tho 
world had gem? over the frontier, travellers weiw 
rets? riet«|, businase diftordered, and tin? dty fall of tmemployod 
and angry people. 

But the royalist?, instead of rsalMng the significance of ihr--r 
Jacobiiu wit h thdr dangerous integrity and their dungafriiiji 
nrip upon the imagination of die mob* had the conceit to think 
they could make took of them. The rime for the replacement 
of the National Assembly under the n&w-mzde constiinrinu by 
Lhfl *■ legislative Assambl y n was drawing maJti and vdiBft the 
Jacobins with the idea of breaking up the moderates, proposed 
to make the members of the National Assembly indigihie for 
the Legislative Assembly, the roy abate supported them with 
tTWftt tde^, amf carried the proposal. They perceived that the 
Legislative Asaemhly, eo clipped of all experience, must certainly 
be a Politically incompetent body. They would "street ,e?o od 
from ike excess of evil,” and presently France would fall back 
bclpluai into this bands of her legitimate ggMtera. So they 
thought, And the roynlkta did more than this, They backed 
the election of a Jacobin as Mayor of F*m+ It wild about > - 
ebrtir aj if a man brought a hungry tiger to convince his 
a 4iffe of her need uf him, There ntood another body ready ssi 
hand with winch these royalkta did not reckon, fat" bettor equipped 
than the Court to step m and take the place of an inidjeetiro 
Lcgmlattvo Assembly, and Lhat. was tho strongly Jacobin Com¬ 
mune of Paris Installed at the Hotel da VHie. 

So far France had been at peace. None of her neighbours 
had attacked her, because she appeared to be weakening horseil 
by hi-r internal dimensions. It was Poland thut suffered by the 
iihi traction of France. But therv fwmd no reason why thev 
should not instill and threaten liar, mid prepare the way for a 
Inter partition at their roam nit? pro. At. PHiiitas* in ■ 7y 1 p th- 
King of Prumia nuA the Emperor of Austria met. and baaed u 
deolaratiou that the restoration of order and monarchy ml'ramse 
was a matter of Interest to all ^weteigna. And un armv of 
emigres f French nubkg and gcutleun'u, an army hugely of 
office na, was allowed to accumulato dose to the frontier. 

11 was Franco that declared war Sgiiinst Austria. Tin? motives 
of those who supported this step were conlli: ting. Many rc- 
publleans wanted it because they wished to see ihe kindred 
people of Belgium liJicrated from the Austrian yoke. Many 
royalists wanted it because they saw in war a possibility of 
rwtoring thts prartigft nf the crown. Marat opposed it bitterly 
in his paper L'Ami du PcupU became he did not want to see 
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republicsn tustliujai^m turned into war fever. H.I 3 instinct 
warned him of Napoleon. On April 170^> the Icinc 

came down to the Afi^mhly and proposed war amidst great 
applause. 

The WILT began disastrously* Three French armies entered 
Belgium; two wore badly beat-eti, and the third, under Lafayette* 
retreated, Then Fru^ia ckal&red war in Kupport of Austria, 
and tin- all fed forces, under \lw Duke uf Brunswick, prepared to 
invade France. The duke i^ticd one of Lk© most foolish pro- 
damittkms in history; ku wnn, he *&&&, iarctiitisg Franc© to restore 
tli© royal authority, Any further indignity jdiuwu tin? king 
ho tlifeateniid to visit upon the Assembly and Faria with 
”military oiecation. 11 This wus surely though to make til© 
must royalist Fre tollman u repubhcaii—ai: kaafc for the duration 
of the war. 

Th© new phnre of revolution, the Jacobin revolution, was 
tho direct outcome ol this proclamation. It made the Legislative 
Assembly, in w hich orderly republicans (Giroodfaf} and royalists 
prevailed, it mad© the government which laid put down that 
republican noting in Uh- Champ d* Mars and bunted -Marat 
into the «iWa, impossible. The insurgents gathered at the 
Hotel dr VUk* + and on thr juth of August thu launched 

an attack nu thn pikee of dio Tin lories 

The khi>! behaved with a clumsy stupidity, and with that 
disregard (or others which is the prerogative ©I kings. He had 
with him a Swiss guard of nearly a thousand men aa well os 
National Guards of uncertain loyalty. He held out vaguely 
until firing began, ami then he went oil to the adjacent Assembly 
to pine** himself and ids family under Jti. protection, leaving Ids 
SuiiiS fighting* No doubt be ko|ped to antagonize Assembly 
and Corumnne, bnt the Assembly had nun© of ihc fighting wpitii 
of th© Hotel ilo Ville. Tke royal refugees were placed in a box 
reserved for journalists (out of which a email room opened/, 
and there they remained lor sixteen hours whil© the Assembly 
debated their late. Outride there were the aouucb of a cure 
jfdnmble battle; every now and then a window would break. 
The utiforlumit© Swiss ware fighting with their backs to the wall 
becau^ there wula now nothing eke for them to do, * - * 

The A^etuhly laid uu stomach to hack Ehe governments 
action ©f duly in the Champ do Mars. The Perce vigour of the 
Commune dominated it. The bug found no comfort whatever 
in tli© Assembly. It scolded him and discussed bri ■'suspomiuii. 1 * 
The Swiss fought until they received a menage from the king 
to desist, and then—ths crowd being savagely angiy at the need- 
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icfij bloodshed and out of coot.roI—they were for thu mwt part 
imHBwreA 

The long and tedious attempt to ta MereTrogilnro " Lumet, 
lo maka an honest oroiraed republican out oE a dull and m- 
adfcpt&bta ftboclotc monarch, w&s now drawing to ltd tragic 
oloro. The- Commune o! Peru w ^ p me tits ally in control oi 
France* The LeghiLtfiTO Assembly—which had apparently 
undergone n change of h eatt—4eCtfJOil that the king wan 
I'.uspcmled from hi* office confined him in the Temple, replaced 
him by an executive commiMon, and summoned a National 
Convention to frame & new eanFtituiiori* 

The tension of patriotic and republican France was now 
becoming intolerable. Such nxroiea as ahe had were roiling back 
htlpiortBly towards Pans (see map). Longwy had fallen p the 
groat fortre&a of Verdun followed* imd aotliing joined likely 
to stop the march of the Allies upon the capital. The sense 
of royalim. treaehety toao to panic cruelty. At any rate the 
royalieia hod to be silenced and stilled and scared out of sight. 
The Ck?mmuno set itaeU to hunt out every royalist that could lw 
found, until the ptriocui of Faria were I nil . Marat the 
dagger of * m.H-^ arrre. Before it wm too h*i- hi tried jo secure 
the cstahlialmumt of emergency tribunals to filter the innocent 
from the guilty in this miscellaneous collection of schemers, 
■ : Li- j j 4*0. mid harmless gentlefolk. He wn.i disregarded, and 

early in September the inevitable massacre occurred* 

Suddenly, first at one prison and than at others^ bauds of 
iiifltirgcnts took possessions A sort of cough court, was coj:- 
iiritnted, and outside gathered a wild mob armed wick ptbrep, 
pikes* and Ons by one tho prisoners, men and women 

alike, were led out from thorn cells* questioned briefly, pardoned 
with the cry of “Vive [a Nationl 31 or thrust out to ilm mob at 
the gates. Them the crowd jostled mid fought to git n nla.sk 
or Lkmat at a victim. The caudsnmed wen? et&bbed, hacked, 
and beaten to death, their bends Jjewn off* stuck on pikes* and 
ii&rripd about the town, their tom bodies thrust aside. Among 
othcra, the Priucesse dn Lain balks whom the king and queen had 
left behind in the Toibriea, perhihed. liar bwui was carried 
on a pike to the Temple for the queen to eeo. 

In llm que^n h cell wem two NationU Guards* Oat- would 
imve had her look out and see thfe grisly sight; the other, in pity, 
would not bt Jmr do so. 

Even as this red tragedy was going on in Faria, the 1 iv-nsh 
ge neral DumOuritiZ, who had rushed bd army from FWidtr* 
the format* ai the Argoniie, wn* holding up thr advance oi 
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the Allies beyond Verdun. On September 30th occurred & bictK 
mainly an artillery enoottnter* at Valmr. A not ttry resolute 
IVufttian advance wits eheckitd, the French inf&nity stood brm, 
i 1 .heir artillery wzni letter than tin* allii-l artillery, For '■■ 1 day* 
sifter this reptjfe- the Duka of Brunswick heeriteited, and then 
Ire begun to fall Lmck towards the Rhine* The tout grapes aj 
Champagne had spread dysentery In the Pniaaiim army. Tkia 
b&fefcle at Yukuy—jfc was little mow than a cannonade—was one 
erf the decisive battle* in the world's history. The .Revolution 
was saved* 

The National Convention mat on September fist. I7fk2 t and 
immediately proclaimed a republic. Tile trial and execution of 
the king followed with a sort of logical necessity upon ihfiu 
things, "He died rather a* a aymbol than m r* mm, Thor 
wu nothing eloo to be done with him; poor man, he cumbered 
the earth. Frano* could not let him go feo hearten the emigrants 
could not keep him k&rxnlesii at home; hia existence threatened 
h«r. Marat had urged this trial relentlc^ly, yet with thiu v,~Ui 
cJeam&ss of hi* he would not have the king charged with any 
offence committed before he signed the eontgiiatioa* hecauw 
before then ho was a real montkroh, gupttMtegnlj and go inunpahlc 
of holng illegal. Nor would Marat permit attacks upon the 
king's counsel. . * , Throughout Marat played a bitter and yet 
often a just part- ho was a great, man, a lino mteUigt-ijce. in a skin 
of fire; wrung with that organic hate in the bSf^nri that id not l 
product of the mind but of the* body, 

Louis was beheaded In January, I7WL He was guillotined 
“for eince the jinmoua August the guillotine hid bums in nv* 
m the official instrument in French executions 

D&nton, in hb bourne idle, was very fine upon this occasion. 
“Tile king* of Europe would challenge ns," he roared. "We 
throw them the head of a king I” 

§11 

Jacobin Revolution, I7D3-0A 

And now followed a strange phaao in the history of the French 
people. There urose a great) lum* of enthoslum for France *rul 
the Republic. There to bo or end to compfoemfle at hemm 
and abroad; at home, royalidta and every form erf disloyalty 
wen to b* stumped out; abroad, France was to bo the protector 
*4id helper of fill revolutionaries* All Europe, all the world* 
w4p* to become republican- The youth oi Tranoc pourtwl uiUa 
the republican armies-; a new and wonderful Hong spread through 
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Lb* l*nd T a song Umt still witmui ihb blood lika wim^ tin Hfc Mar- 
sciElatae/ 1 Before that chant and the leaping columns of French 
t^YoneU and thnijr enUiinsiaatii^Uy -served guoa the forvign 
armies rolled back* Before the end of 17W3 tin? French armies 
had gone far beyond the utmost a(ihi*wrOfe*lt3 oi Louis XIV; 
everywhere they Stood on foreign soil. They were in Brands, 
they had overran Savoy, and they had raided to Jlayeiioe; they 
had seized tiho Scheldt from Holhmd. Then the French Govern¬ 
ment did an unwise thing. It had been exasperated by the 
ejgnbion of its representative from England upon the execution 
of Louis. and it declared war against England. It waa an unwise 
thing to do* because the Revolution, which bad given France a 
new - nthnsi/ .tic infantry iuid a brilliant artillery released from 
itft aristocratic officers and many cram ping imditiotw, had 
destroyed the discipline of its navy, and the English were supreme 
ii{min tiu? And this provocation united all England against 

France, wherethere had been at first a very oonableralik 
liberal movement in Great Britain in sympathy with the 
Revolution, 

Of the fight that France maik: in the u-axt few year* aquiift 
a European coalition we cannot tel] in any detail. She drove 
the Anstriaua for ever out ot Belgium, and made Holland a re¬ 
public. The Dutch fleet, fPosen in the Texd, surrendered to a 
handful of cavalry without firing iEs guns, For some Lime the 
French thrust towards Italy was bung up, and it was onl) T in 
17US that & new general, Napoleon IkuiapartOj led the rugged 
and hungry republican armies in triumph across Piedmont to 
Shknfcna and Verona. An Ouiiinc *f Hi&k/rrj cannot map out 
campaigns; but of the new quality that had into war 

it is bound to take note. The old fifofeasior.nl arnik* had fought 
for the fighting, m (duck as workers paid hy the hour; the*i a 
wonderful new armies fought, hungry and thirsty, for victory. 
Their enemies called them Lhe “New French.* 1 Sava C % i\ 
Atkinson, 1 “ What astonished the Allies most of all wi- the 
number find the velocity of the Republicans. Those improvised 
Armies had. in fact* nothing to delay them. Tents. w*iro unpro- 
curable for want of money, untramportobb for want of the 
euormouB. number of wagons that would have been requited* and 
a ha uuueoessary. for the discomfort that would bare caused 
wholesale dissert ion in professional armies wsa cheerfully borne 
hy the mm of 1703-94. Supplies for armies of then unheard-of 
axe could not be carried in convoys and tho French soon became 

1 In t:±£ t/ltolfi ’’FrtJicb RtvolntiouHrj Wars ,* 1 m IH* 
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familiar ’with 'living on the country■' Urns 1703 saw the birth 
ol the modem system o! war—rapidity ol movement, full de¬ 
velopment of national strength, bivouacs, requisitions, and force, 
as a&iitist cautious rnanrauvriug, small professional armies, tents 
and full rations, and chicane, The first represented the decision- 



cunHwHi ng spirit, the second the spirit of risking Utile to gain 
a little. . . 

And while these ragged hosts oi enthusiasts were clionting 
the “Marseillaise" and fighting for ta Franrt, manifestly never 
quite clear in their minds whether they were looting or liberating 
the countries into which they had poured, the republican en¬ 
thusiasm in Faria was spending itself in a far ices glorious fashion. 
Marat, the one man ol commanding intelligence among the 
Jacobins, was now frantic with an Lticurabk disease, and pre¬ 
sently be was murdered; Canton was a tEEies of patriotic thunder* 
etonus; the steadfast fanaticism of Robespierre dominated the 
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tuition. Tin* num is difficult to judge, he wma a m&n ol 
poor physique, naturally timid, and i prig- Rm be had that 
mo&% tievagary gift {or puwfir, faith* He believed not in n god 
Ltmiiliaj to mrii r but in a certain Supremo Btdog, and that 
Roua^ati was bis prophet. fie- set liim^Ii to b&sq tin* Republic 
a* bo conceived it, and lie imagined it could be saved by no 
othtfr tm\n than bn* fro that m keep In power was to save tfco 
republic* Tho living spirit o! the republic, it seemed, bad sprung 
from a daughter of coy&Hats smd the execution of the king 
There were ina^urrectsons: one In the iveat. in the district oi Ln 
Vendee, where the people roao against conscription and against 
Ebft fiiHp^sc'saion of the orthodox clergy, and vren> led by noble¬ 
man and prints; one in the south, where Lyon* and Marseille 
had n: r r and thtj? royalist* of Toulon had admitted im Engibin 
and Spaniel gairboin To which there seemed no more efiratu d 
reply Ujan to go on killing royalists* 

Kot.hmg could Iii&to better pleaded the fierce heart of tLu 
Paris nhimi. The Revolutionary TriUnml went to work, and 
a steady tlaughicring began. 

In the thirteen muiitkfi before Juno, J794, there, were l.SSu 
executions; In Use following seven weeks there were 1,376. I he 
invention of the guillotine wm opportune 10 this mood. The 
queen wa* guillotbed. mid most of Robespierre's antagonist 
were guillotined j atheists who argued tluxt there was no Supreme 
H nuitr were gwilji^tuied; Danton woe guillotined because hr 
thought tlu!D 2 was too much gpnUotma; day by day, week by 
week, this infernal naw putfihitifr daopptfd oil heads and more 
bead b and more. The reign of Robt^picrre lived, it &ucmed, 
on blood, aiu1 needed more and more, ns an opium taker need* 
mure and more opium* 

1 'iUitun wiSH r-t.Lli DanUm, twniue arid exemplary* tipaii thf 
guillotine. "DanUm/ 1 fee said, 11 no wealntnm I * T 

And tl ■ grotesque tiling about the 4tory la that Boboap^urro 
Was indubitably honest. lie was far mure honest than any of 
Om group of men who succeeded him. He waa inspired by a 
consuming paMion for a new order of human life. So far as be 
OGuld contrive it, the Committee of Public Safety, the emergency 
government of twelve which had now thrust aside the Convention f 
€Qtt8iruci*d. Tho ecu Is on winch it sought to construct wan 
Etupanrious- All the intricate problems with which w« will 
Etnigglf to-day were met by swift and -lSuJJdw solutions. Attempts 
ware made to equalize property- i, ^>puIenoe ^ ” said St* Just, 

iafajEnmip" The property of the rich wud taxed or eonfk»cuu<l 
in onter that it should be divided muoug the poor. Every man 
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wjm to have a sectm* bxmou, a living p u wife and children. The 
labourer was worthy of Ids hire. but not entitled to ah advantage. 
There was an attempt to abolish pro/fr altogether, the rude 
inoetitiYe o! tnotft human oorimwaw since tha hegiiming of 
society. Profit is the oeononxio riddle that still praxies u> to-day. 
There were lianah tawa against 11 profiteering" in France in !7il3; 
England in I^IU found it accessary to make quite similar taws. 
Anri the Joed bin government not only reptantted—iu eloquent 
outline—the economic but also the social system* Bivxirra ww 
made as easy as marriage; the distinction of legitimate and 

illegitimate children was almtiEhod. ... A new calendar was 

decked, with new nankin for the months* a week of ton days, 
and the like—that hm long sinoo been swept away* but also 
tha clumsy coinage emd the tangled weights and measure of 
old France gave place to 1 he ttlmpta iiud luci l decinml system 
that still endures - . . There wan a proposal from one extremist 
group to abolish Cod among other institution. altogether, ivnd 
to subsiitu^j the worship of Reason. Tbdtu wiup* indeed, a 
Feast of Reason in the cathedral of Notre Dame, wii h a pretty 
actreus ns the Goddess of Hofcson. But fcl il* Robe* pi nre 

sot hie lace; he no atheist. “Atheism r M he said, 11 b arbto- 
emtio. The idea erf a Supreme Being who watches over on preyed 
innocence and puntakes triumphant crime fc c^ntially the idea 
of the people/' 

So he guillotined Hebert, who had celebrated the Feast of 
Reason, and all hta patty, 

A certain meutat 1 disorder became perceptible in RolieApicrro 
aa the trammer o! 1701 drew on. He ws. 4 deeply concerned with 
hie religion. I The arr^ta and Bificutfcma of subjects were 
going on now as briskly as ever* Through the street* of Peris 
every day rumbled the Terror with \t* carta full f condemned 
people*) He induced the Convention to decree that fc'mnee 
hdievod in a Supreme Being, and in tbsi comforting dwtriut 
t he imm ortality of the soul. In June lie Caleb ratted a great 
festival* the festival of Lia Supreifte Being. Tlweto waa a pro- 
CfeKiiom to the Champ de 3tara p which he hauled, brilliantly 
arrayed, lcuring a great bunch of fiowtra and wheat-eon#- 
Figures of inflammatory material, which repfe-mivM] A theism 
-nul Vice, were solemnly burnt; ihee, by an ingenious rnechauiaui, 
and with some alight ereakitigB r an Lnoombuiftihle statue of 
Whdom rose in their pLioe_ Inhere wore discourses—-Robeapierre 
delivered the chief one—hut apparently no worship- - * * 

Thereafter Robespierre displayed a disposition U* brood aloof 
from affairs For a month he kept away from the Convention* 
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One day in July lie reappeared and delivered a strange 
apeech that cleorly fore =• hud owed fre^ii [m^-ouUonii. "Gazing 
on the multitude of Yieea which the torrent of Revolution haf 
rolled down/ 1 he cried, in fm toac great speech in the Convention, 
l+ I have ■iometjLtLie§ trembled lest 1 abuidd be soiled by the impure 
neighbourhood of wicked men, ... I know that it is easy for 
the leagued tyrants of the world to overwhelm a eingk individual; 
but 1 know aho what Ls the duty of a man who can die in the 
defence of humanity 1 , 11 . , * 

And bo on to vague utterances that seemed to threaten 
everyone* 

The Convention heard thb apccuh in alienee; then when a 
proposal woe made to print and circulate it, broke into a rwentfid 
uproar and refused pennisaion. Robespierre went off in bitter 
resentment to the dub of 1m supporters, and rt-rmd his sp&ech 
U> thvr *i 

That night was fulJ of talk and moetings and preparations 
for the morrowi and the next morning the Convention turned 
upon Robespierre. One Talhen threatened him with a dagger. 
W hen lie tried to speak he wae shouted down, and the President 
jingled the bull at him. "J^cddent of Afsamm*** cneei Robots- 
pitrrv, *1 demand tpeetdi! "* It was refused him. His voice 
deter led him' he coughed and spluttered. 11 The blood of 
D&u&cn chokes him/* cried scmieoue. 

He wo* acciLdej and arrested there and then with hie chief 
supporters. 

Whereupon liie Hotel do VRte, still stoutly Jacobin, nspse 
against t-iiL" Convention, and Ruheepieirc and his ttfunjutniun* 
were Htfcttteiifd out oJ the hands of their euptore. There wan u 
nigh’, of gathering, marc hing s comiter-ijiflitJime; anti tit lust, 
about three in the maming, the forces of the Convention faced 
the fonris of ihn Coimnuna outside the Hotel de Ville. 

Hiinfift t the Jacobin commander, after a bu#y day, was 
drunk upstairs; a parley ensued, and then, after some indecision, 
the tiddlers of the Commune went over to the Government 
There woe u shouting of patriotic ssentlmcnlSt and someone looked 
out hum the Hotel de Villc. Robeefpmrre and ki&last companion* 
fmiiid themselves betrayed and trapped. 

Two or three of the~c men threw tinrusdves out of a windcre. 
and Injured themselves frightfully on I he railings below without 
killing themselves, Otheis attempt d utiidde. Kubvspienv, it 
5ceni:<, was ihot in the lower jaw by u gendarim - Ik* yvoa 
round, IiLe eyes staring fmm a pale wiios«? lower purl ivjia 
bloud. 
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Followed seventeen houm of agony before hia end. He spoke 
never & word during that time; Lie jaw being bound np roughly 
m dirty linen. He and ttifi companions, and the broken, dying 
bodies nf those who bad jumped from the windows twenty-two 
men altogether,, were taken to the guillotine ins too rj of the 
condemned appointed for that day. Mostly hia eyes were dosed, 
but, $avs Carlyle, he opened them to see the great knife ruling 
above him, and struggled. AUo it would he screamed 

wht'li thy eietutluji-r removed his bandages. Then the knife 
wmt 1 do will s wilt and mcrcifuL 

The Terror was at an end. From Bret to last there had been 
condemned and executed about four thousand people* 


I l^ 

Tht Directory* 

It witnesses to the- immense vitality and the profound 
rightness of the flood of new ideals and intentkma that the 
French Revolution had released into the world of practical 
eftdeavotir H that it could ^Lill Ilow in a creative torrent after it. 
had been caricatured and mocked in tho grotesque personality 
and c.ireer of Robespierre. He bad shown its deepest thought?, 
he hud displayed anticipations of its methods an d conclusions, 
through the green and distorting lenses of hia preposterous 
vanity and pgotism; he had smeared and blackened alt its hope 
and promise with blood and horror; and yet the power of these 
ideas waa not destroyed, They had stood the extreme testa of 
ridiculous and horrible presentation. After hia downfall, the 
Republic still ruled unassailable, Leudertess, for his successors 
were a group of crafty or commonplace men. the European re¬ 
public struggled on, ami presently fell and torn again* and fell 
and rose and a till struggles, entangled but invincible. 

And it is well to remind the reader here of the real dimensions 
of this phase of the Terror, which strike? so vividly upon the 
imagination and which ha* therefore been enormously exaggerated 
relatively to the rest of the Revolution, From 17S9 to late in 
1791 ihr French Revolution was tui orderly process, and from 
the summer of 1794 the Republic was an orderly and victorious 
state* The Terror was not the work of thn whole country, but 
of tlie town mob which owed its existence and its savagery to 
tho misrule and social injustice of the ancient regime; and the 
explosion of the Terror could have happened only through the 
persistent treacherous disloyalty of the royalists, which, while 

it raised the extrembts to frenzy, diskifiltaed the muss of moderate 
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republicans Erom -ioy intervcntiuo. The best mm were busy 
lighting the Ai^Eriana and ropdiffts mi the flintier. 

AHogt-tW, w«' must mnmnsber. the total of the killed id Ik- 
Terror aianunted u* a few thmisiind#, add among thus* thaijumb 
than* wtrn gertaiuly n groat number of active antagoakte wl®n 
the Ltegmhlb, by all Ik* atuchnli of that Umo, was entitled tc> 
kiiL It included elicit traitors Mid mittihiuf makers a§ Philip, 
Duke of Oifcunst qf shu r-akilh 1 Loyal, who bud voted fur tin 
death of Louis SVL More lives were vuhed bv the Briu-b 
generate dime 00 the opening day uf tv1 1 tit, i> knerwr* the Sommer 
offeoatve of July* iuifl, thou m the whole French Kevohithnj 
from start bo Emuh. 

tt> bear U4j 'much about the nurtyri of tin* Frcndi Terror 
because they were EHJtahh-. wdj l otinecU'd people, sud becauio 
litem Jluj fae«n a - rt ol propaganda of their sufferings. But icl 
us biilfliicn against thorn in nut ttitmla trim l wae going on id the 
prt.HUJUj ol th& world, guu&rally at that time, In Britain ami 
AmcnoAj while the Terror ruled in France, far more people were 
alaughuimj for offences—vary often quite trivial offence*— 

against proper!} titan wtttf coorirtTltied by tfa KevolImiuiwy 

Tribunal fur txsurm agaiikrt the State. Of course, they who 
T ory common |H?ojde mdecd, bill In their rough way they 
jfuffoirctL A girl iriyi hanged in Ma^dawsite in I7£9 far forcibly 
inking the hat, «hofc4* aud buckles of MtoUinr girl ahe had met 
il the atrouL Again, liown/d lha philanthropist {about IT73J 
found it number of perfectly innocent people detained in the 
Kng liah prisons who bad tw^en tried find acquitted but w^rr 
uu&ble to pay the gaoler s fees. And ih&@a prison wore (Uthy 
place* under no offectiTo contrtii Tarfcuro Ms till in u^ hi 
the llanovrriaii doioliikrii& of In* Britannia King Choree 

ILL I t had been in uso m Franco up 10 the time of tho fistic tud 
Assembly. Thus* tilings mark ihpl*-^l of the u^c. 

It is not uij record that anyone wm* deliberately tortured by 
the i'nrucL revolutionaries during the Terror* Tboea tei* 
hundmchi uf French gentlefolk fdJ into a pit that nicer, ol them 
ban Irten well cun lent diuuld exist far others, k tragic, 
but not* by the- scale nf universal history, ft grunt tragedy* The 
common man m from** was move tee*, better uff h and happier 
during the "Terror * J than he had born in If#T* 

Thus si mf uf the It+: public alter thu summer of HH become* 
a tangled story of political groups aiming at everything team A 
radical republic to a my alia! reaction, but poraufed by 11 gomffaJ 
desire for eoixm lictinite working *j**agcm*al era at th* price 
of eonsideiable eancesoiona. There was a series of imurrec^kn? 
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of the .liMKsbinii Mid td the fCtyntista ■ (bore room* to haw bwa 
wbttt we should rail nowadays n hooligan olro* in Paris whiofc 
tru qciitrr read? to turn out in light Mid loot nn niUtcr 
■ida; ouvoftliolfti 1 the Como n linn pnxnHni a piwi fiurmrit , Oip 
D irector? of five membew, which hold Fr.i«re rngethnr for five 
vrara. 'ITk 1 fimi, most (luiiitbming revolt of *11. in fietobet, 
iraa auppiroard with great skill and decision by a muig ywuig 
general, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Tho Direct-irj «u vuiioricu* abroad, hat unereatlvu *t 
harm?: it* nwnitjei* vcte tar loo anxious to stick to ttw siewi* 
ami ilorba oi afEca to pnipatr: i\ cninilituiitjii that would eupcrsixfe 
them. and f xt fcoo diuhooMt to handh 1 the t*ak of finatwrmt atsd 
nctinoiniir rrcoiiflt.raetit*0 demo mica by the comk|ic-u -if i muse 
We need otjly note two of their namro—Carnot, who was an 
honest republican; end Barra*, who ™ comphniomly a rogue, 
■flicir reign of five jmtw formed * curiuiw inter! mlu in this lnstosty 
of great changes. ‘The? took thing- a* they found ihetn. The 
fffft[vtgivnrii*i wd dI tin? BoYolutkA cat ri^I this Fronts K-nruM 
Into Hulkud, Belgium. Switzerland, »nih Gorman?, mui north 
Italy. Everywhere kings were expatled and repohSln* get up. 

But aneh propagandist xml a* animated the Diffcoterate did 
not pBT?in the looting of the treasurro of the. hheraled p uro p lM 
to relieve the financial MJibarrnromi'nt of the Freindi Uorera.- 
rtmnt. Their warn Iwomtie lews and ies* the Judy nar oi fu . :iom. 
and more end more like the i^grej-h ■ w»r*oi ilw ancient regime- 
Thfl last- feature of €fe*iul Monarchy that Franoo wa* disposed 
tfj tUecu.nl '.van her foreign poliay. On* discover* it *till a* 
Tigftnuu! under Lb* Directorate w if there had hwi no 
revnlritiun, 

{ 13 

The Ptijxj.* «/ lUtirnMruction am( ihe af Modem So&tiHm* 

The tibb ol this tide of revolntioQ in the wnrtd, this tide 
whiuh had created the great republic of Anirri™ and thrtmtctuid 
to submerge all Euro}**® monarchies, was »<w at hand. It 
i» a* if something hod throat up from lumealli the surlsiy? of 
human affairs, madu a gigantio effort, end for « time a pent 
itself It manv obsolescent and mril thing* **ar, tout 

nut rev evil and unjust tilings remained. 11 solved many problems, 
and'it Irft tire desire for felly* *hfp and order lac* to Um with 
tuuch vaster problem* tbnl it womed only to hive ronsdwl 
privilege of certain typo* bad gone, many tynnmro, muob 
religious persecution. When throe things of the andart regiiao 
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barf vanished. it seemed os if they bad never mattered, Wkt 
did matter was that for all their votes and enfmachiwment, and 
in spite of sU their passion and effort, common men wore etili 
not free and not enjoying an equal happiness; Urnt the immense 
promise and air of a new world with which the Revolution had 
const- remained unfulfilled. 

Yet, after .all, thin wav? of revolution hud realized nearly 
everything that had been clearly thought out before it came. 
It win? not failing now for want of impetus, but for want of finished 
ideas. Many limits that had oppressed mankind wen; swept 
away for ever. Now that they were swept away it Ijeetme 
apparent how unprepared men were fur the creative oppottttniiies 
this clearance gave them. And periods of revolution are perisxls 
of notion: in them men reap the harvests of idnas that have 
grown during phases ol interlude, and they leave the fields 
cleared for a new season of growth» but they cannot suddenly 
produce ripened new idsaa to meet nn unanticipated riddlo. 

This sweeping away of king and lord, of priest and inquisitor, 
of landlord and tax-gatherer and task'master, left the mass of 
men face to face for the first time with certain very fimfiamentaJ 
aspects of the social structure, relationship* they had taken for 
grautixl, and had never realised the neod of thinking hard anil 
contifattoiisly about before, Institutions that had denied to Ijc 
in the nature of thingsi and mutters that had scorned to happen 
by the Baum sort ot necessity that brought round the dawn and 
epringtims, were dheot^red to be Artificial, control lab h-, wine 
they not -ho perplexingly intricate, and--now that the old routine - 
wore abolished und done away with—hi urgent nceil of control. 
The Nvw Order found itself confronted with three riddles which 
it wm finite unprepared to solve: Property, Currency, and 
Jn Cematioual Re Lationship. 

Let us tab® these three preblema in order, and ask what 
they are and how they atoso in human affairs. Every human 
life b deeply entangled in them, and concerned in thoir solution* 
The rebt :jf this history becomes more and more clearly the 
development of the iitfart to tiolve these problems; that b to 
toy, bo tu interpret property, m to establish currency, and «o 
to control international relations os to render possible a world- 
wdde r progressive and happy community of will. They are the 
fiddh:5 of the sphinx of bites, to which the hnmaji common- 
weal must find an answer or peruth. 

The idea of property arises out of the combative instincts 
ol the species. Long before men were men, hug ancestral ape 
was a proprietor- Primitive property is what a bc&dt will fight 
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for. The dog and hid bone. the tigress end her lair, the roaring 
stag and bis herd, these arc proprietorship blazing. No more 
nnnsonaicfiJ expression is conceivable in sociology than the term 
“primitive communism. 1 ' The Old Mon of tlia family tribe of 
early Paleolithic times insisted upon bib proprietorship in hifl 
wivea tmd daughters. in his tools, in his visible universe. If 
mi y other man wondered into his visible universe he fought him, 
and if he could he slew him. The tribe grow in lhe course i f 
ago*, ns Atkinson showed convincingly in his Primal lsiui T by 
Uie gradual to It-rat inn by the Old Man of tha existence of the 
younger men, and of their proprietorship in the wives they 
captured from outside the tribe, and in the tools and ornaments 
they made and the game they Blew, Human society grew by 
a compromise between this one's property and that. It was 
largely a com promise and an allhnw forewi upon men by the 
necessity of driving some other tril* out of its visible universe. 
If the hills and forests and streams were not your land or my 
land, it woe because they had to be our land, Each of us would 
have preferred to hwve it my land, but that would not work; 
is that case the other fellow# would Imvo destroyed ua. Society, 
therefore. Is from its beginnings the mitigation of ownership. 
Ownership in the beast n-oH in the primitive savage was far more 
int ern* ’ a thing than it is in the civilized world to-day. It is 
rooted mare strongly in our inatincts than in our mason. 

In the natural flavage and in the untutored man to-day— 
for it La well to keep in mind that no man to day is more than 
four hundred generation# from the primordial ravage-—there rs 
no limitation to the sphere of ownership. Whatever von cm 
fight for, yon can own; womenfolk, spared captive, captured 
lieaat, forest glade, stone pit, or what. utit. As rite community 
grow and n sort of law came to for train internecine fighting, 
men -developed rough anti ready euolIichI# of settling proprietor¬ 
ship, Men could own what they were the first to make or 
capture or cbiim. It seemed natural that a debtor who could 
not pay up should becomo the property of his creditor. Equally 
natural was it tint, after claiming a patch ol land, a man should 
exact payments from anyone else v.;io wanted to use it, it 
was rally’:-lowly, as the possibilities of organized life dawm i mi 
men. that this unlimited property in anything whatever began 
to bo recognized as a nuisance. Mon found themselves bom 
into a universe all owned and claimed—nay, they found them* 
■wive* bom owned and claimed. The social lUrugglcs of the earlier 
civilization are difficult to trace now, but the history we have 
told of the Roman republic show? a community waking up to 
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the itfoa that debt m&j became o publio inconvenience mid 
should tiien b- repudiated, rind that tin 1 unlimited ownership 
of land is alto an inconvenience. Wfl find that Inter Bubylonh 
eemely limited the rights of property in slaving, Finally, ere 
find in the leaching of that great revolutionist, Jenin o! NteSfeth. 
such an attack upon property « bad never been before. Easier 
is Rim, }i*' naid, for a camel to go through the eye ol u ncedtt 
l ban fur the <j wrier of great posseaaionfl to enter the kingdom of 
JiPUVOU. 

A steady. cafitunJfuu? criticism of the permissible scope of 
property iUjrn;*i to have been going on in the world for the last 
twenty-five or thirty cm: oriee. Nineteen hundred years after 
Jesry* of Naznrei!; we find all the world that ha- come under thr 
Christian teaching persuaded that there could be op property 
in prreema. There has been a turnover in the common conscience 
in that matter. And also the idea that “a man may do who* 
he Hites -with his own " wus clearly very much shaken in relation 
to other sort* nf property. But this world of the clsvisig 
eighteenth century was dill only in the interrogative stage in 
this matter. It bad got nothing clear enough, much lea? nettled 
enough, to act upon i One of its primary impulses was to pro* 
test property again?* the greed and waste of kings and the 
exploitation of noble id venturer?. Tt to protect private 
properly Uiut she He volution began. But its equalitarian 
formula’ carried it into a critieiam of tbs? very property it hen'; 
rLecn to united. How can mc» be free and equal when numbers 
of them have do ground to stand upon and nothing to eat. .md 
tbs owners will neither feed nor lodge them unless they toil? 
Excessively—the poor complained. 

To which riddle the Jacobin reply was to set about "dividing 
up,*' They wonted to intensify and universalize property. 
Aiming at the same end by another route, there were already 
in the eighteenth century certain primitive socialists—or, to 
he more exact, communists—who wanted to "abolish 1 ' private 
property altogether. The State wm, to own all property. It 
w.-tB only as the nineteenth century developed that men began 
to realize- that property wan not one staple thing, but a great 
complex of ownerships of different values and ounsequoncea, 
that many things (such as one’s own body, tho unplemonta of 
an artist-, clothing, teiOlh-broahe-i) an.- very profoundly and 
incurably personal property, and that there is a very great range 
of things—railways, machinery of various sorts, homes, cultivated 
gardens, pleasure-boate, for example—which need each to be 
nurLi]dared very particularly to determine how lor and under 
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what limit,* lions it may conic under private ownership, ami bow 
far it fnllii Ltiiij tlifl public domain and may be administered and 
let out by tim state in tlio collective interest. 

Wc have to-day the advantage of a hundred and thirty years 
of discussion over the first revobtiotuny generation, bin even 
now this criticism of prop®ty is still a vast utifl passionate 
ferment rather than a science. Under the circumstances it w*» 
impossible that eighteenth-century France should present any 
other spectacle than that, of vague and confuted popular move- 
rutuitA seeking to diiq>ov***o>vaflM, and olaasee of apiaLl and largo 
own*?? bolding cm grimly, deiuimlin^, Ladora everything tin-, 
aeomity of ownership. 

Clortelv connected with the vagueness of men's ideas about- 
pririn rtv wb# [.lie vagueness of their ideas about currency Both 
Llur'American and the French republics tell into serious tmnbto 
ujK.il this score. Here, again, we deal with something that is 
not simple, a tangle of usages, conventions. laws, and provalttm 
mental habits, out of which arise problems which admit of no 
solution in simple terms, and which yet are* of vital importance 
to the everyday life of the community. Tho validity ol the 
aekturiwbdginent a man is given for a day’s wiurk is manifestly 
of quite primary importanco to the working of the machine. 
Thu gnjwtli of confident in the prtdoua metols and of ^ouls. 
until the assurance became practically universal that good money 
could Iki trusted to have it.- ptirckuaag power anywhere, must 
hiivp been a gradual one in human hist017- And lieiinj fairly 
established, tius a^ur-inae was subjeoted to very considerable 
rtraifta add jx rjilcxitict by tha action of governments m debasing 
currency and in inbslituting paper promise* to pay for the actual 
metallic coins. So soon as serious political and social dislocation 
occurred, the money mechanism began to work rtiilly and 
inaccurately. 

The United State* nml the French Repub!io both started 
their camas in ft jihaset of financial dilEculfy. Both govsi iinwnts 
had been borrowing and issuing paper promises 10 pay interest, 
more intvif if than they could conveniently raise. Both ri-volu- 
tfonii led to much dt’sperate public standing and borrowing, 
and at the same Lime to un Interruption of cultivation mid 
production that further diminished real taxable wealth, both 
government*, being unuble to pay their way in. gold, resorted, to 
tltf iaauu of paper money, promi.-iitig to jiay upon tin security 
uf uiaii. vtiiopcd land i.in Anericuj ur recently confwcateii church 
lamhi (Franca). In both caies the amount of hauo went far 
beyond the confidence of men iq the new security, Gold was 
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c&lterl in, birMen fay the cunning ones, or went sthroa*! to pay 
for imports; and people found themwlrea with various win* of 
bilk and noti-s in the place of coins, all of uncertain and 
diminishing value, 

Hownvor tiomplioctotl tbr- origtna of .rumsncy, it? practical 
effects and the end It has to rervo in the eonimunity tuny be 
elated ruuglily in simple terms. Ths money a man receives for 
his work (mental or bodily] or for relinquishing his property 
iu some consumable good, must, ultimately bo able to purchase 
for him for his use si fairly Sfjuivalem amount of consumnble 
goods. ("Consumable goods" is a phrase wo would have under¬ 
stood in the widest sense to represent oven such thing? as a 
journey, a lecture or (heatrival entertainment, housing, medical 
advice, and so forth.) When everyone in a community i> assured 
of thin , and assured that the money will not deteriorate in pur 
chasing power, then currency—and the distribution of goods 
by trade—in a healthy and satisfactory state. Then men 
will work cheerfully, and only then. 

Hu* imperative m»*l lor that htoadfrurtnes^ and *ocurity of 
ctirreiM'y in the Used datum, therefore, from which the scientific 
study ami ccnfrii <jf currency must begin, Rut under the molt 
slahlo conditions there will always be fluctuations in currency 
rafaie. The sura total of * death: consumable goods in the world 
mid in various countries vane* from year to year and from season 
to season; autumn is probably a time of plenty in comparison with 
spring; with an me reuse in the available goods in tho world the 
purchasing power of currency will increase, unless there is also 
■ in increiiri 1 in the amount «f currency. On the other hand, if 
there ib u diminution in the productum of consumable goeuls or 
a great and unpttxfltable •lestnicliuu rtf consumable goods, siltflt 
<i.< occurs in a war, thu share of the total of consumable goods 
repfesented lay a sum of money will dimmish, and prices and 
wages will rise. In modem w as the explosion of a single big 
ahull, even if it hits nothing, destroys khoui and material roughly 
&\\ii raftint to & comfortable cottage or a yfc&r’* holiday for a man. 
If the abcll hits anything, thou thui further Jit true lion has to 
bo added to the diminution of co^uiuaUe gopda, Every shell 
that burnt in the Great War diminished by a little fruotiun the 
purchasing value of every coin in the whole world- If there 
in also an mcrca&a ul currency during a periud when consumable 
goods are Ijciu^ need up cuid not ftdly replaced—and the necessity 
of revoiutiomiry and waiymnking govtmnierits almost always 
require this^-thun the tmhuu^eiumiti of prices and Liu* fail in 
value el the currency paid in wage? is still greater, 
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Unuolly, aku p go^eminiLotii unthr these stresses borrtfw 
money—that is tv they issue inreu^tdxwing paper, secured 
on the willingness and ability of the genera! community to endure 
taxation, 

Such operations would be difficult enough if they were 
carried out frankly by perfectly honest mem hi the full light 
of publicity and ecieutiiio knowledge. But hitherto thri hay 
never been the case; at every point the clever egotist p th& had 
sort of rich man, la trying to deflect things a little to hie own 
advantage. Everywhere, to©, one fmchu the stupid egotist ready 
to take fright and break into panic. Consequently we presently 
discover the State imuumbcred by on excess of omwaoy, which 
m in effect a ncutintereat -paying dubt, and also with a great 
burthen of interest upon louii*. Both credit and currency 
begin to fluctuate wildly with the evaporation of public coniri 
deuce. They are, we say, demoralized. 

The ultimate consequence of an entirely demoralised currency 
would be to end all work and all trade that could not be earned 
on by payment In kind and barter. Men would refuse to work, 
except for food, clothing, housing, and payment in kind. The 
immediate cnuaequence of it partially demomhred currency is 
to drive np prices and make trading feverishly adventurous and 
workers suspicions and irritable. A sharp man wonts umltfr 
such conditions to hold mm oy far us brief * period *u* pn&ibla; 
he demands the utmost for his reality, and buys a reality again 
oa soon a* possible in order to gel this perbliable stuff, the currency 
pajK?r f oil his hittid^ All who have triced incomes and taved 
accumulation? suffer by Hue ri>u in prices, and the wagd'Canier^ 
find, with a gathering fury, that Lbe real value of their wages 
is continually less. 

Here is a state of affairs where the duty oi every clever person 
is evidently to help adjust and reassure. But all the Traditions 
of private enterprise, nil the idea* of the later eighteenth century, 
went to justify the action of acute-minded ami dexterous people 
who sot themselves to accumulate claims* titles and Uugihle 
property tn the storms and dislocation* td this currency break¬ 
down. The number of nmlerstanding people in the world who 
were setting tbcEEifielvi 1 # sincerely and simply to restore honeyt 
and workable currency and credit conditions were few and 
ineffectual. of the financial and speculative people of 

ihc timrt were playing the part of Cornish wrecker#—not apjtar 
ently with any causcious dishonesty h but with the cam pit? test 
self 'approval and the applause of their fellow-men. f Fhe aim 
of every clever person was to accumulate as much as he could 
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of really negotiable wealth, sad then* and only thou, to bring 
About some sort of BtabUmng political process that would leave 
him in advantageous possession ol hif acoumiilafciorN Her? 
weft' the factors of a bad economic atmosphere* *uapieioiiB t 
feverish, greedy, and speculative. - - ■ 

1-3 tile third direction in which the Revolution had beeti 
unprepared with dear ideas, the problem of international re 
tationahipa, developments were to *our that interne ted dis- 
AMTOUtfly with thin state of financial and economic adventure, 
thm ^ramble and coniimion, this preoccupation ol men ? s minds 
with the perplexing alipperm&B** of their private property and 
their monetary position at home. The Republic at its birth 
f iiind itself at war. For a time That war was waged by the 
iipw levies with a patriotism and a zeal unparalleled in the world 
Matory. But that could not go on. The Directory found itself 
at the head of n conquering country * intolerably needy and 
embarrassed at home, and in occupation of rich foreign krais, 
full of aeizable wealth and material and financial OfpQftmittf. 
We have all double natures, and the French in particular aceni 
to be developed k-gicaliy and symmetrically on both <tfdfe> 
Into these conquered regions France came ^ a liberator, the 
teacher of Republicanism to mankind, Holland and Belgium 
became the Batavian Republic, Genoa and its Riviera th-. 
Ligurian Republic, north Italy the Cl^lphie Repuldic* Switzer¬ 
land wa& rechristenKi the Helvetian Republic, MtUhatisen, Rome, 
and Naples wore designated republics. Grouped about Fnuiea, 
these republics were to be a conetellatjon of freedom leading 
the world. That was the ideal aide. At th«? time the 

French Government, and French private individuals in concert 
with the Government, proceeded to a complete and exhaust ive 
exploitation of the resources of these liberated lands* 

So* within ten years of the meeting of the Stares General. 
New France begins to take on a singular likeness to the old. 
It is more Unshed, more vigorous; it wears a cap of liberty instead 
of a crown; it has a new army—hut a damaged fleet; it has neu 
rifth people instead <rf the old rich people, a new peasantry 
working even harder than the old and yielding more toxees a 
new foreign policy curiously like the old foreign polioy tfiarobed■ 
and—there is on Millennium* 
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Axn DOW w® oonv; to oat d the most illuminating ligures hi 
modern history, the tigure of an adventurer and a wrecker, 
whose story seem* to display with nil extraordinary vividness 
the universal subtle coxillirt of eguiism, vanity, and personality 
with the weaker, wider claims of the common good. Against 
thb background of confusion and stream and hope, this strained 
and heaving France and Europe, this stormy' and tremendous 
ikvm, appears this dark little archaic personage. hard, compact, 
■ aimblo, unscrupulous, imitative, and nearly vulgar, lie was 
born (1769) in the still half-barbaric island of Corsica, the son 
cf IL rather prosaic father, a lawyer who bud been first a patriotic 
Co mi can against die French monarchy which was trying to 
subjugate Corsica, and who had then gone over to I ins side of 
the invader. Sia mother Was of sturdier stud, passionately 
patriotic and a strong and managing woman, (She birched Iter 
sons; on one occasion uhc birched Napoleon when ha was 
sixteen.) There were numerous brothers and sisters, and 'be 
family pursued the French authorities with importuniti*^ for 
rcw.irdrt and job#, fiioepL for Napoleon, it otcniB to have Ix.u 
tt thoroughly commonplace, “ hungry" family. He was clever, 
bad-tempered, and overbearing. From his mother he had 
acquired a romantic Corsican patriotism. 

Through the patronage of the French governor of Corsica 
Itc got an education tirsi at the military school of Bncnne and 
than at the military school of Paris, from winch he parsed into 
the nrt.Ut w y in I7H5, He was an industrious student both of 
mathematics and history, hi* memory was prodigiously good. 
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and be intuit- copious nott-boobi which still eakt. These notc- 
booki show no very exceptional intelligence, and they contain 
short pieces of original composition—upon suicide Etu ! aiinibr 
adolescent topics. He fell L-arly under this spell of Rousseau: 
be developed r-ciisiLiUty and a scorn for the corruptions of 
civil:nation, In 17 S 0 he wrote a pamphlet against a Swiss pastor 
who had attacked Rousseau. He dreamt of an independent 
Corsica, freed from the French- With the Revolution he became 
an ardent republican and a supporter of the new French regime 
in Corsica, For some years, until the fall ci Bobspierre, be 
remained a Jacobin, 


|2 

Bonaparte cm b Republican Central. 

He soon gamed the reputation of a useful and capable officer, 
and it wua through Robespierre's younger brother that he got 
his first chance of distinction at Toulon, Toulon had been 
banded over to Uu- British and Span kb by the royalists, and 
an allied fleet occupied iU harbour. Bonaparte was given 
the command of Lite- artillery, and under his direction tho French 
forced the allies to abandon the port and town. 

He was nest appointed commander of tlie artillery in Italy, 
but he hod not taken up hie duties when the death oi Itotwapiurrc 
seemed likely to involve his own; he was put under arrest ns a 
Jacobin, and for a time be was in danger of the guillotine. That 
(Linger passed. He woe employed m artillery commander in 
an abortive raid upon Corsica, and then went to Paris ( 
rather down at heel. Mudmne Junot in her j/einotrj dfswtribcs 
hf» lean face and slovenly appearance at this time, " his ill- 
combed, lit-powdered hair hanging down over his grey over¬ 
coat," his gkrvelese liancb and badly blacked boots. It was 
a R™* of exhaustion and reaction after the severities of the 
Jacobite republic. "In Paris,*' says Holland Rose, “ the star 
of Liberty was paling before Mercury, Mora, and Venus 1 — 
finance, uniforms, and social charm. -Thu heat of the common 
nten were in Lite armies, away beyond the frontier*. We have 
already noted the last rising of the royalists in this year (1796). 
Napoli in had the luck to be in Paris. iutd found his second 
opportunity in this affair. He saved the Republic—of the 

Directory. , 

Hia ibiiitica greatly impressed Caraot, the most upright at 
the Directors. Moreover, he married a charming young widow, 
Madame Josephine da Beauharnaia, who had great influence 
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with Bamui. Both these things probably helped him to swore 
the command in Italy. 

We have no apace here for the story of his brilliant campaigns 
in Italy (1790-97), but of the spirit in which that invasion of 
Italy was conducted we must oay a word or two, because it 
illustrates so vividly the double soul of France and of Napoleon, 
and how revolutionary idealism was paling before practical 
urgencies. He proclaimed to the Italians that the French were 
coining to break their chains— and tAey irere/ He wrote to thu 
Directory: "We trill levy 20,090,001) fmuftfl in exactions in this 
oonutry i it it one of thu richest in the world-” To hhr sohltare 



he said, "You are famished and nearly naked. * . , I load you 
into Lho most fertile plain in the world. There you will find 
groat towns, rich provinces* honour, glory, riches. . * * lr 

We are alt such mixed stuff ae this; but those parages, 
written by h young man of twenty-seven, seem to show ths 
gilt of honourable idealism rubbed off at on unnauinUy early age* 
His success m Italy were brilliant and complete. He had 
wanted to go into Italy because there by the most attractive 
task ■ he had risked Ids position in the army by refusing to lake 
up th* irksome duties of a command against the rebels in La 
Yepdtet He had been a great reader ol Plutarch's Lima and 
of Homan history, and Ms extremely active Imagination was 
now busy with dreams of a revival of the extern conquests of 
the Roman Empire. He got the republic of Venice out of hia 
way by cutting it up between the French and Austria, securing 
the Ionian Ijilunda and the Venetian fleet for France. Thid 
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fwact% the Peaoo of Cfcmpo Fortnio, proved a bad bargain for 
both aiders. Tls© n*w republic of France assisted in the murder 
of an cioFit reptiblto—Napoleon carried bis point agoiii^r a 

considornbfe outcry in Franco—Bud Austria got Venetia* in. which 
kmd in LD1S she was destined to bleed bo death, There 
ft.Wi secret olaustta by which both France and Austria were later 
io acquire south Gcrmtui territory, And it wa® not only sir 
Roman push eastward that wan now * rcuing Napoleon * brain, 
Thie was= the land of CR^r— LiniJ Qx&it waa a bad example for 
the itioeessfnl general of a not very stable republic 

Caesar had come hack to Korn** from Gaul a herd and con¬ 
queror. His imitator would coma back from Egypt and India 
—Egypt anti India were bo be his Caul, The dements o! failure: 
stared him m the face. The way to Egypt and India wu^i by 
sea, and the British, in spite of two recent naval mutinies. were 
stronger than the French at Be®, Moreover. Egypt was a part 
of the Turkish Empire* by no means a contcmptibla power in 
ikefcfc dare. Noraihelose, ho para uaded the Directory, which 
itjla danlfrd by hifl Italian exploits, to let him go* An Armada 
started from Toulon in May, 1708, captured Malta, and had 1 he 
good luck to evade the Eritkii fleet and arrive s*t Ale^andrisi. 
Ho landed hi* troops htirri cdly h and the Battle erf the Pyramid* 
made him master of Egypt. 

The main British fleet at that time was in lb* Atlantic quteidi* 
C®dH, but the admiral had -detached ^ force of his be^t aiiipe, 
under Vk^A dmiral Nelson—as great a genius in navni afl&k* 
as was Napoleon in things military—to chafe* and engage Uu 
French flotilla. For a time Nelson sought the French test 
in vain; finally, on the uveiling cil the 1st of August, be found 
it at anchor in Aboukir Bay. He had caught it tanawares; many 
of the men were ashore and a council was being held in the 
flagship. He hud no charts, and it was a hazardous thing to 
sail into the shallow water in a bad light The French admiral 
concluded, therefor*. that his adversary would not attack 
morning, and so made no haste in recalling his men aboard until 
it was Loo late to do so. Nelson, however, struck at oner- 
against the advice of some of his captains. One ship only ^ y 1 
aground. She marked the shoal for the rest of the O^t-, He 
jailed to the attack in a dotibto line about sundown, putting 
the French between iwo fires Night foil tu» the battle was 
Joined; the fight thundered and crashed in Lhn darkness hul.i 
it was lit presently by the 6a ttm of binning Pramh slup«i 
than by the £bu» of the French fiagfibip, the Orient, blowing 
up, , . . Before midnight the Buttle of the Nik wad over, and 
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Napoleonfleet was destroyed- Napoleon was cut oti from 

France- 

Save Hoi bud Roee K quoting Thiers* tide Egyptian expedition 
wrji "the rarest attempt history records. 11 Napoleon ww* left 
in Egypt with the Turks gathering against him awl his army 
i rife tied with the plague, NevM+bebw* h& went on for a tinio 
with this Eastern &chf:mc- He gained a victory at Jail;*, and* 
Iwing uliort of previsions, fftn^uerfid hit pri&Qnrr*. Then he 
tried to lake Acre, where hb own riege artillery, jc nt captured 
at gea by the Bntiah, wee used agamai butt. Returning baffled 
to Egypt, he gained a brilliant victory over a Turkish force at 
AWuWi, und then, deserting Ike army of Egypt—it held on till 
IS01, when it capitulated to a British force—made lus escape 
bank to France (PIS^ narrowly missing capture by a British 
cruiser off Sicily* 

Here was failtin: enough to discredit any general—-had it 
been known. But t he very British cruisers which camn ao near 
to oatebiug him helped him by preventing any real understand¬ 
ing of the Egyptian situation from reaching the French people. 
Ho could make a great flourish over the Battle of Aboubir and 
conceal the loss *if Acre. Thing* were out going well with 
France \mi them There had been military failures at several 
points; much of Italy had been loat, Bonaparte's Italy, and this 
turned tntn 1 ^ minds to him a$ the natural saviour of that situation; 
moreover, then? had been much peculation, and some of it was 
nf. miVic; \.o ligh t- France was in one of her phases of financial 
scandal, and Napoleon had not filched; the public was m that 
state uf moral fatigue when a strong and honest man is ra il ed 
tor, a wonderful, impossible healing man who will do everything 
for everybody. People persuaded themedves that this specious 
young man with the bird face, 90 providentially hook from 
Egypt, wrt6 the strong and honest man required—another 
Washington, 

With Julius Caesar rather than Washington at the hick of 
bis mind, Napoleon responded to the demand of his time. M 
conspiracy was carefully engineered to replace the Directory 
w three? M Consul*■’"'—everybody se&ms to have been reading 
far too much Bomuu history just then—of whom Napoleon 
was to be the ehsuf. The working of tint conspiracy Is too intri¬ 
cate a story for our apace: it involved a Oiomwelblike digper- d 
of the Bower Rouse (the Council of Five Hundred), and in this 
niliiir Napoleon lost Ids nerve. The deputies pkouretl nt him 
and hustled him, and he seams to have been frightened* He 
nearly fainted, stuttered, and could »y nothing, hut th« sfruaLiun 
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u 'ivs e»i*d by hk brother Ludra, who brought in the mldintB 
ami dispersed the council- This little hitch did not uCfeel Ike 
final auoc^ of tbo acheme* The three Gocmfis wt-re installed 
hx the Lnrenibourg Palace with iwo commissioners* to recon¬ 
struct the constitution. 

With uH hi* confidence restored, and sum of the support 
of the people, Napoleon took a high hand with his colleagues 
and the cctornksionera. A constitution wae produced iu which 
Uil< chief executive onicer w&s to In* called the Irimt Consul, with 
enormous powers* Ho was to toe Napoleon; this wa* part of 
Una eonatiLufion, He was to he re-elected or replaced »t the 
end of ten yc&ra. Ho was to be assisted by it. Council of State, 
appointed by himself i which wils to initiate leguUAtjon and Rend 
its proposals to two bodies, the LaffiWvn Body (whi ah could 
veto but not dismiss} nnd the Tribunate (which could diftmuw 
hut not vote), which wtw atlKted by an appointed Senate from 
a Bpeclul ela^, the "notabilities of Frane^ 1 who were elected 
i>V the rv notabilities of the departmeule" who were elected by 
the "uuUbilltira inf the commune/ 1 who were elected by the 
common voters, The nUTrago for the election of the notabilities 
of thp commune w&S imi vnrftid- Tins was the sole vestige of 
duiuocnjoy in the astounding pyramid* 

Thin c .,ti 3 titution wo* chiefly the joint production of a worthy 
Tikilijsopber, Siey&i, who was one of tho three Conanb, nnd 
Bonaparte. Beit so we ary was France with her troubles and 
efforts, and so confident were men in the virtue and ability 
thin man of destiny, that when, at the birth of the nine teenth 
century, this constitution was submit ted to the country* it wa* 
carried by 3 s b 11 f 0b7 vpt.es to l,5GS, Friuice put berodl absolutely 
in Ikmaparto's hanrb, and prepared to be peaceful, h&ppjf* 
and glorious, 

§3 

N&prjle&n First Consul, 17Dfl-lfi04. 

Now Eli rely hem was opportunity moh as never came to 
luwn before. Hem was a position in which a man might well 
bow himself in fear of himself, and search bis heart, md eenrr 
God a ml man in the utmost. The old order of thing* dead 
ur dving; strange now forces drove through the world seeking 
form and direction; the promise of ft world republic and an 
enduring world peace wbieporedha a multitude of ataitled minda. 
France in his hand, his instrument, to do with as ho pleased, 
willing for peace, but tempered for war like an exquisite sword- 
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Here lacked nothing to tills great occasion but a noble imuginiV' 
tion. Failing that, Napobou oiidd da no mare than strut upott 
the crest of tiw groat mountain of opportunity Jib? a cocbrcl 
□n a dunghill. Tho figure lie makes m history U one of almost 
incredible edf ^oncait, of callous contempt and rt i R regard of all 
who trusted him* and of a grandiose Aping of G^tfor. Alexander, 
and Charlemagne which would be purely comic if it were not 
eatnd over with human blood. Until as Victor Hugo edd in 
K Is tremendous way, 14 God was boned by him /' and lie was kicked 
aside into * comer to end kia days, explaining and explaining 
bow VKty cdever his worst, blunders had been, prowling about* Ida 
dismal hot island shooting, birds and equabhthig meanly with 
an underbred jailer who failed to show him proper “respect," 

His career ns First Consul was perhaps the least diahnoouniblc 
phase in his career. He took the ^rambling milibuy affairs of 
the Direofcaiy in hand, and after & complicated campaign in North 
Italy brought matters to a head in the victory of Marengo, near 
Alexandria (1800]. It was a victory that at soma moments rami! 
very near disaster. In the htc&mter of the same year Germral 
Moreau, in the midst of snow, mud* and altogether abominable 
weather; milkted an overwhelming detect upon the Austrian 
rtjmy nst Uohenluiden. If Napoleon had gained this battle, ir 
would have comitad among frb most charaotcmtic and brilliant 
exploits. These things made the hopeddfbr peace possible. 
In 1801 the preJimiiuirie* of peace with England and Austria 
were signed. Peace with England, the Treaty of Amiens, was 
ccacjuflwl in 1S02 # and Napoleon was free to give himself to the 
creative statecraft of which Franco* and Epirape? through France, 
stood in need. The war had given the country extended 
boundaries', the treaty witIt England restored the oolooittl am pi re 
of France mid left her in a position of security beyond the utmost 
dreams of Louis XIV, It was open to Napoleon to work out 
md consolidate the now: order of things, to make a modern 
State that should become a beacon and inspk&tkm to Europe 
and nil the world. 

He attempted nothing of the frort. His little, imitative 
imagination wits full of the dream of being Geear over again. 
He was tobenaifig to make himself a real emperor, with a crown 
upon his bead and all his rival- mid school-fellows and friends 
at his feet. This could give him no fresh power that he did 
not already axereise, but it would be more splendid — it would 
astonish his mother. What response was there in a head of that 
noil lor the splendid creative challenge of the tune ¥ 

But first France must be prosperous* France hungry would 
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ccrtwnlv not endure an emptier. He set himself to tarry out 
mi old ache me of roads that Louie XV had approved; he dekdoptd 
juniiJs in imitation of the English canals | ho reorganized tlL.- 

G iUco and made the country safe; and, preparing the scene for 
n personal drama, he set himself to make Paris look lika Bourn, 
with cfouncal arobe*, with rlMlfrl* 1 columns. Admirable nohattHH 
for haekitig development wore available, and bo mode tisa of 
them. In nil these things he moved with ihe times; they would 

havo happened—with leas auto¬ 
cracy, with less centmliaation— 
if he hod never been born. And 
he set himself to weaken the 
republicans whose fun tinmen ia l 
conTiotionfl hr wt« pl annin g 
10 outrage. He recalled the 
imigrdt, provided they gave 
satisfactory iwsauranee* to re¬ 
spect the new regime. Many 
were wry willing to cornu batik 
on dttuk t'-nr.s, ajid hit Bourbons 
bo bygones. And ho worked 
out a great reconciliation, a 
Concordat, with Romo. KotiiP 
was to support him, and he 
was to restore the authority 
of Rome in the jjjirinhea. Fronm would never be obedient 
ami amuugeabk>, he thought, she would never stand a new 
monarchy, without, religion. "How can you have under in 
u state,’ 1 hi- said, “without religion t Society cannot ex is: 
without inequality of fortune*, which cannot endure apart 
from religion. When cme man is dying of hunger near another 
who is ill of surfeit, he cannot re-sign himself to thin dsilenmcr 
iihImi there is an authority which declares—*God wills it thus: 
there must 1 m- poor and rich in the world; but Lereailcr and 
during all eternity the division of thing* will take place differ- 
trolly."* Religion—and especially of thy Liter Roman brand 
—wjui, ho thought, eicellfiiit stuff fur hoping the common: 
pcuplf quiet. In his early Jaoobiu days he had denounced i' 
fur that very reason- 

Anotlier grant achievement which marks his inwghiath- 
ecopu iuid his estimate of human nature was the mstitut: n oi 
the Legion of lionour, a scheme for decorating Frenchmen with 
bits of ribbon wbiab w&h admirably calculated to divert cunhiriou;- 
ruc-n from aubTeroivt proceedings. 
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Aik!> *ian, Napoleon intern ted himself m Christian pro¬ 
paganda. iffcre in tiie Napoleonic view of tbe p’Jjtkul uses gf 
Christ, a view that has tainted dll French mi^ doits from that 
time forth. "It es my wish to re-esl-sblkh Lit* ins tit uric ij for 
foreign mr^ana; for the religious miaaionarioa may be very 
\i si* ful to me Lii Asm, Africa, cmd America, aa I shall make them 
reconnoitre all tbs Umdd they visit. The tan entity of their dmsa 
ivill not only protect them bat aerve to conceal their political 
and comjnerciaJ investigations. The head of the miS'Seonur v 
^rUbimhmeDt ahull reside no longer at Home, bat in Faria." 

These are the ideas gf a rogukh merchant rather them a 
atetemmo. Em treatment of education shows the aame blnuteftH 
to Lb© realities of tho dawn about him. Elementary education 
ha neglected aim oat completely; be left it to tho coimi?m» of 
the local authorities and be provided that the teachers should 
be paid out of the fees of tho Bchnfaig; it is dear he did not want 
the common people to bo educated; he had nu glimmering el 
any understanding why they ishouid be; but he inborestod 
m tfa© provision of reclmical and higher schook because Ida 
-State needed the services of clever, self-seeking, vrail-mformed 
ni^ 11 , Thin waa an astounding retrogression from tho great 
^heizie, dnvfted by Condoroet for the Republics in 17U2* for a 
Complete system of free education for the entire nation* fjJowly 
biit steadfastly the project of Condorcet cututs tmej tha great 

ti*AtL'> j ui of the world are being compelled to bring it nearer iind 
n&arer to realization, and Uns devieea uf Napoleon pas* out of 
our interact. An for The education of the mother* and wivt* 
of our raoo F this lii© quality of Napobons wisdom: u t do 
not think that we need trouble muwdvwe with any plan oI in¬ 
struction far young females; they cannot, be better brought 
up than by their mothers. Fublk education is net suitable for 
them, because they are never called upon to act in public- Mann e ra 
are ail in all to them, and marriage is ah they look to” 

The First* Coruml wan no kinder to women in the Code Ifap&i&m* 
A wife* for example* had no control over het own property; aiie 
waa in her kualbaud* hands* This code waa the work very 
largely of the Council of State, Napoleon seeny rather to have 
hindered than helped its deliberations* He would invade the 
session without notice, Laid favour its members. with lengthy 
monologue^ frequently quite irrelevant to the mutter in hand* 
lbs Council listened with profound respect; it was all the 
Council could do* Me would keep his cuunniikjrs up Pu imratthLy 
bourn, and betray a gimpfe pride in his superior wakefuln^, 
lie DQoalieu thtd-j; dii^uiasiojis with ; j^ uliu aatiatedtion in his 
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laWT veara. and remarked cm one occasion that hi* glory consisted 
noi m having won forty battles, but in having created the Code 
NapUAm. . . Ho far :t» it substituted plain abatements fee 

inMOMaibb legal avuteetan hi* Code w«aa good thing; it gathered 
together, revised and mads clear a vast disorderly accumulation 
nf kws old and u. w Like all hit eonatructiTo work, it made for 
imiiK-diatfl efficiency, it defined thirds and relations so that men 
could got to work upon them without further discussion. It 
was (if leas immediate practical importance that it frequently 
defined them wrongly. There was no intellectual power, as 
dirtineuifihed from intcliectejaJ energy, behind this codification. 
It took everything that existed for granted: {"Sa Majesbo ne 
croil quo cc qui eat." 1 ) The fundamental of the ci vilm-d 

community and of the terms of human co-operation were in 
process of ruconafru otfon. all about Napoleon—and he new; 
perceived it. H® accepted a phase of change, and tried to R 
it for ever. To this day France ia cramped by this early ninc- 
tcienth-centurr strait-waistcoat into which ho clapped her. 
tlo fixed the siatua of women, the status of labourers, the status 
of the peasant, they all Struggle to this day in the net of bis hard 

So briskly and forcibly Napoleon set hie mind, hard, dear 
aud narrow/to braeo up France. That bracing up was only a 
part of the larger schemes that dominated him. His imagination 
w ,i* f?t upon a new Graariam, In 1802 1m got himself inode 
First Consul for life with the power of appointing jv successor, 
and his clear intention of annexing Holland and Italy, in spite 
uf iii 3 treaty obligations to keep them separate, made the Peace 
iVf Amiens totter om-vily from the very beginning. UmoB Ms 
achemco were hound t» provoke a war with England, he should 
have waited, at any cost, until ha had brought his navy to a 
sui«rioritv over tbs British navy*. He had tins control of great 
resource* for shipbuilding, the British government was a weak 
one, and three or four years would have sufficed to shift that, 
balance. But, in spite of his rough experiences in Egypt, he 
kmi never mustered the importance of sea power. In 1803 has 
occupation ot Switrerland precipitated a crisis, and war breke 
out again with England. The weak Adding tern in England 
unvo phtce to ike greater Pitt. The rest of Napoleon's story 
l urn* upon that war. 

t-hti period of tin* Ckmsiihitte tlte First Consul 
ver y *ctjiT0 in advancing the fortune* ol his brothers aiid jdsfc&i®* 
Tbia wm qnit4? hnmm, v&ry nkriniah and Gue imd it holpa 

* Goo*$Utfl t qrawd bJ EoUmn-d Rcm* 
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m to tmdprat.iLtid ji^t how hr? valued Ida position and the oppor- 
fetpltiea before him. A Jan*e factor in tiU making of Napoleon 
Wits thk desire to n. nm^ , AfitoniAh t And subdue the min da ol tho 
Eonapu te Iiunily, mud their neighbours. He promoted kb* 
brothers r i dictdcituily—-for they were ibo most ordinary ot men. 
Hut one person who knew him we 1J was neither aniitzed. nor 
subdued. This was his mother* He sent her money to spend 
and astonish the neighbours; he exhorted her to imtku a display, 
to live ns became the mother of &o marvellous, so ivorld-ahaiiiig 
u 30n, 

Ifut like food lady, who bad birched the Man oi Destiny at 
tbfi og® of sixteen for grimacing at hia gninduiothur, was neither 
diiczkd nor deceived by him at the age tif thirty-two* Ail 
France might worship liim T hut she had no illtiki&nif. Shu put 
by Lho money heueul her; nlie continuedher eustomury economies.. 
18 Whoa it is all over, 1 ' eke said, 44 you will be glad of my aaving-C' 

|4 

Napolcvn 1 9 £mptj\>r r 1804 - 14 . 

We will not detail the steps by which Napoleon ttecame 
Emperor* His coronation wae the most extraordinary revival 
that it li posable to imagine. Crar was no longer the model; 
Napoleon was now Charlemagne, lie wab crowned einjHfror* 
not indeed at Romo, but in the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paiin; 
the Pup* (Pirn VIIJ had been brought from Homo to perform 
the ceremony i m& at the climax Napoleon I s&md ilu? crown* 
waved the Pop.: ruddc, and crowned kims*Lf The injumlji n 
of Cb&riemagno to Louis Imd at list borne fruit. In IkOO 
Napoleon revived another vettenibk antiquity, and. still following 
the footstepe ot Charlemagne. crowned himself with the iron 
crown of Lombardy in the cathedral of Milan. 

The four daughter republics oi France were now to become 
kingdoms* in ESUd lie set up brother Louit* in Holland and 
brother Joseph in Naples Hut the story of the aubordiri^n.- 
kingdoms liu mmted hi Europe, helpful though this frets handling 
ol fronMett- wo* toward* thu subVequrmt uni Ik at ion of Italy 
and Germany. Is too complex and evanesce fit for tkib Outline 

The pact iMuei-rj the new Charlemagne and die new U ■ 
did not hold good for very Jihi;/, 111 ! HOT be began to bully 
the Pope, and in 1011 ho inau-j him a close prisonor at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. There does not seem to have been much reason m tlieae 
proceeding*. They esi ranged Catholic opinion, a» his coronation 

* t 
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hail entranced liberal opinion. He cea*ed to ^uuid either lor 
the old or tlit new. The new lie hail Ik:( rayed; the '-'Id he had 
JEtiiJtrd Trj win. He rtood at tost for noliiing but, himself, 

Thom strm* to have been mb little nsiacm inthe foreign policy 
that now plunged Europe into a fresh cyols of wnra. Having 
quarrelled with Great Britain ton soon, he (1804) assembled a 
van# army at Boulogne for the conquest of England, regard !.ms 
of tlia naval situation. He eWfl struck a medal and erected a 
column at Boulogne to ©ammemorate the triumph of his pro¬ 
jected invasion. In some “Nupolconia fashion the British 
wad to be decoyed away, this army of Boulogne ww to to? 
smuggled icross tbi; Channel on a. Ilotiito of rafts and bO:it>:, ami 
London wna in be captured before the fleet returned- At dm 
same rime; his aggression* in south Germany forced Austria and 
Russia steadily into a coalition with Britain against him. In 
IStJd two fatal blows at any hope he may have entertained of 
ultimate victory were struck by the British admirals CtiMcr and 
Netocm. In July the former inflicted a serious reverse upon the 
French fleet in the Bay of Biscay; in October the latter destroyed 
iJjh joint fleets of France and Spain at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Setooli died splendidly upon the Victory „ victorious. Thereafter 
Napoleon was left with Britain in pitiless opposition, unuttamabto 
, mil an conquerable, able to strike here or there against him 
.tit the coasts of Europe. 

For some years the mortal wound of Trafalgar wtia hidden 
from tlio French mind altogether. They beard merely t!...: 
“storms have caused us to lose some skips of the line after an 
imprudent fight.” After Calder'e victory, Napoleon snatched 
hie army from Boulogne, rushed it bcichm Kurope, and ikicated 
the Austrian* at Ulm and Ansterlits. Under tlnwo inauspicious 
cimumatancea Prussia came into the war against him, and was 
utterly defeated and broken at the Battle of Jena ( 180GJ. 
Although Austria and I^rusaa ware broken. Russia still i 
lighting power, and the next year was devoted to this tougher 
and k-s.s ocrcastible antagonist Wo cannot tract" in any detail 
the diflicuitkaa of the Polish campaign against Russia; Napoleon 
roughly handled at Fultusk—which to- announced in Potto 
aa a brilliant victory—and again at Eytou. Then the Russians 
were defeated at Frtedland (1S07J, As yet he had never touched 
Russian soil, the Russians were still as unbeaten as tbn British . 
but now came an extraordinary piece of gochi fortune for NajKi- 
loon. By a mixture of booming, subtlety and flattery he won 
over the young and ambitions Taar Alexander 1—he was just 
thirty years <nld—re on alliance, The two emperors wei 1 
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fait ill the middle of the Nitmrn at TilaR . and there came to 
an umknoa ruling. 

Alexander had imbibed much libitralbin during hh edumliod 
at the Quart of Cfctfceriae II r und waa all for freedom, education, 
and the new onler of the world-subject to Iuh own pro-ernirtctice. 
"He would gladly have everyone free,' 1 said om of his early 
associate^ M provided that everyone was prepared to du freely 
cxAfttly what he wished/ 1 And Ut declared that he would hav^ 
abolished serfdom if it had cost him hi§ head—if only civilization 
bad been more advanced* lie 
made war against France, he 
Said, because Napoleon waa a 
tyrortp to free the French 
people. After Fried!and he saw 
Napoleon in a difFimmt light. 

Thine two men met eleven days 
after that rout—Alexander no 
doubt in the state of explanatory 
exaltation natural to hm type 
during a mood of change. 

To Napoleon the meeting 
must have been extremely 
gratifying, This hia Am 
meeting: with an emperor upon 
terms of equality, Two imagi¬ 
nations soared together ti[Hjn 
the raft at Tilsit. * 1 What is Europe i M raid Alexander, * A TF-r are 
Europe/' They di&omssed the affairs of Prussia ami Austria in 
that Bpirit, they divided Turkey in ahlidpaikm, ibay arranged for 
the conquest of India, and, indeed, ol most of Aria, and that Russia 
should take Finland from the Swedes J and they disregarded the 
disagree a Ida hint that the greater part of the world "s Bur face is 
sea, and that on the seas the British fleets soiled now iincLvllongad. 
Close at band was Poland, ready to rise up and become the 
passionate ally of France had Napoleon but willed it so. But 
bit wam blind to Poland It ^ a day oI virions without vision. 
Napoleon even then, it concealed the daring thought 

that he might one day miury a IluBrian prince®, a real princess. 
But that* he vrm to learn in 1610, woe going a little too far. 

After Tibrit there wm a perceptible deterioration in NnpAe<m\ 
quality; he became Banker, less patient of obstacles, more and 
more the fated nuu-Ur of the world, mure and more intolerable 
to everyone he encountered. 

In ISP8 lie committed a very wrioua b lund er. Spain wa.4 
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his object ally, completely under his control, bat be saw fit to 
depose its Bourbon king in order to promote his brot her Joeeph 
from ibe crown of the two Sicilies. Portugal infr bad already 
conquered, and the two kingdoms of Spain and PortuEtl were to 
|»e united. Thereupon the Spanish arotw) in a fitala of patriotic 
fury, surrounded a Fnmoh army at Uayien. and compelled H 


lo ? si (render, It -vas tui iiftoiiiahing break in llie French onre+r 
of vickiry. 

The British were not alow to seize die foothold this insur- 
recti on gave them. A British army under Sir Arthur Wtdleslcy 
(afterwards the Duke of Wellington 1 landed in Portugal. de¬ 
feated the French at Vituiero, and compelled them to retire into 
Spam. The news of these mam caused a vury great esci le¬ 
nient in derm an j am! Austria, and the Tear iissuinttl a mure 
arrogant attitude towards lib ally 

'nitre wat another meeting of thea* two potentates at Erfurt, 
in which the Tsar wae mantlet]}' h>.- iirivcuaibli* to the d&izling 
Uuiticfl of Napoleon thin* he had' been. Followed four years of 
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onsinhlo “ascendancy 11 lor Fmnce, while the outlines ftn the 
map of Buropo waved uhout like garments on a clothesline on. 
11 windy day. Napoleons per&anaj empire grow by frank cumirxa- 
tiom to include Holland, much of Western Germany, much ot 
Italy. and much of the tuurtcm Adriatic coast. Bui one by 
one fehe French cwlcmies w arc falling to the Ilfitilth, and the British 
armies in the Spanish penkiftiik, with the Spanish auxiliaries, 
slowly pressed th+_■ French northwards. All Europe was getting 
very weary of Napuleou; h is ontognniJrtvS now were no longer 
merely monarchy and ministers, but whole jiflopJes also, L he 
Rrusfiijiiis^ alter the disaster of Jena in iSi^r. had set to work to- 
put their house in order. l/ndcr the leAdersMp of Freiherr von 
item they Imtd $wept ^ido their feudalism, abdihhed pti v ilege 
and serfdom, organized popular education and popular [mlriotism, 
accomplished, in fact, without any inienml struggle, nearly 
everything that France had achieved m 17SB. By 1610 a new 
Prussia existed, the nude as of a new Germany, And now 
Alexander, iiuiplnd it would gesm, by dreams al world oiwnd- 
aispy, wjl- poking again os the friend o! liberty- In 18Id fresh 
friction was created by Alexander"® objection to Napoleon s 
tuatriinuiiiuJ ambition $. For Napoleon was OOW divorcloL: bis 
old bdper Joa* phlne* because oho was ohUdlcss. in onhur to secure 
the ^continuity if of hU “dynasty." Napoleon* thwarted of a 
Russian princess, snubbed, indeed* by AfarHufa f» tinned to 
Austria and marriod the Rtrhdudftfe* iJ irie touiar. The 
Austrian statesmen re ml him right. They w«i* very ready 
in throw him tbiur princes. By that marriage Napoleon was 
captured for the dyimrtie system. Uv might have been thu 
maker of n new world* he [utiemd to be the 5 <m-ln-hUv ol lh 
oUL 

In the next two years his affairs crumbled apace. Ho was 
no longue the leader nod complement of the Revolution; no 
longer the lunbodied spirit of a world reborn: be wns just m new 
and rawer aort of autocrat. Its hod estranged dl frev-spiritud 
men, and he had antagonized the church. King* and Jacobins 
were at one when it came to the quE^tKro nf hi - * overt brow 
Britain wna now in* inveterate enemy, Spiiin ws# Idling with a 
spirit Unit a l>-rriean should bttXt* tLfuh-reUp -I; it net Jed only 
i% bn-Licb wjtb Alexander 1 to set this empire of bluff and staga 
scenery swaying towanb ite downfall. Ihe quarrel (farm;. 
Alexander's findings for Nijwdeun hail always Inreu of /i very 
mixed soft; hr envied Napoleon m a rival and despised him aa 
an upstart. Moreover, there was a kind of vague and sentimental 
greatness stout Alexander; he was gtvoo to mystical religiosity, 
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be hud Lke conception of n mission for Russia and himself to bring 
peace to Europe and the world— by destroying Napoleon. But 
bringing peace to Europe deemed to him finite compatible with 
the annexation of Finland, of moat of Poland, and of great 
portions of the Turkish Empire. And particularly' he wanted 
to resume trading with Britain, against which Napoleon had 
set his face, For all the trade of Germany had been dislocated 
and the mercantile classes embittered by the Napoleonic '“Cull' 
Unentsl System," which Wi.., to min Britain by excluding British 
goods from nvery country lei Europe. Russia had suffered even 
fuon- than Germany 

The bn-arii caaic in 1811, when Alexander withdraw from 
Hie "Coutuumtal System." In 1812 a great mass oi armies, 
otuouniinp altogether to 000.000 men, began to move towards 
Russia under the supreme command of the new emperor, About 
half tills force was French: the rest was drawn from, the French 
allies and subject jieopitis, It was rv conglomerate army like the 
anny of Darius or the army of ix&viulh. The Spanish war w w 
still going on; Napoleon made no attempt to end it. Altogether, 
it drained away a quarter of a million men from France, lie 
fought his way across Pol amt and Russia to MnsucAf before thu 
winter—for the meet jmrt tint Russian armies declined baith- 
and even before the winter dowd in. upon Mm hie position became 
manifestly ijingenun. He look Moscow, expecting that tbw 
would obliga Akimuliir to make [jeactf- Alexander would not 
make peace. ami Napoleon found him sell in much ibo smut 
position as Darius had been in, 2,300 years before, in south 
Russia. Tilt* Russians, sill! unoonqueitd in a decisive battle, 
raided his eommurJciitioris, wasted his army—disci re helping 
them; even Indore Napoleon reached Moscow l& t ww men had 
Ijeen lost. But hr lacked the wisdom of Darius, and would 
not retreat, The winter remained mild for an unusually long 
time—he could lsav« escaped; but, instead, ho remained in 
Moscow, making impossible plans. He had Itecn marvellously 
Juekv in all his previnm gambles with fate; he hod escaped 
Uiidt’_^'ivi-i]]> from Egypt, If- hod been saved irom destruotioa 
in Britain by ihe British nnvtd victories; but now he was in the 
net Again, and this lime bo was not to escape. Perhaps he would 
have wintered in Moscow, hut liie Russians smokeri him out; 
they net fire to nod burnt most of the city. 

It was late in October, too luto altogether, before he ifoonk’d 
to return. Ho made <ui in e Sonina I attempt to break through 
to n fresh line uf retreat to the south-west, and thru rumed tliu 
laces of the survivors of hie Grand Army towards the country 
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they had devastated in their advance,. Immense distance 
eeparated them from any friendly territory. The winter wru* in 
hfi hurry. For - we*ik the Grand Army struggled through mud 
then come ftharp float#, ami then thu firs* (Eskt'J uf enow, and 
iJum ajlow and snow. , # , 

Slowly dhcipltafl disgutved. Tin? hungry auny spread itself 
out in search oi aupplifie until it bn ike up into mere bandu of 
um ramie ra. The peasants, if only in self defence, rose- against 
tfuun, waylaid them, and murdered them: a cloud of light cavalry 
—Scythians eflll—hunted them down, That retreat jg one of 
thif great tragedies of history. 

At last Napoleon and hi* staff atari a humify] of guards and 
attendants reappeared in Germany* bringing 1 no army with 
him. followed -itily by struggling and dtmiumhacil hruitb* Thr 
t-rand Army. reLnaiihg under MuruL n-adt'-d :u a 

tlif^ipltDcd state, but only about a thousand strong out of six 
hundred ihouBoocl. From Kouigsbog Murat fell book to Pmon 
The PlrUBraan contingent hod mrnmdot&d to the Rrarinna; the 
Austrians had gone homeward to the 101 th Kvcrywlure 
scattered fugitives, ragged* lean, rad frost-bitten g spread the 
pew#, of the diea&tcr, 

Napoleon'^ mogio waa nearly efcluulsted- Hr fled poet-hoBt* 
to l^aris. He begun to order new leviea and gather fn^h amm* 
amidift the wreckage of hi* frorid empire. Austria Lumcd ngaln«t 
lorn (HIU); all Europe was eager to riao against this default mg 
trustee of freedom, this mtm usnrpSfc He had taumved the 
m»w order; the old order he had saved rad revived now de¬ 
stroyed him. PniKsia rose* and the German " War of Ltbemtion '* 
k-gan. Sweden joined his enemies. Later, Holland revoked. 
Murat hod rallied about 1-4,000 Frenchmen round hi* dterdptmed 
nucleus in Fngcn, and Utis* forto it-traited through Gcnusiiy, 
ra> a riiriJi might irireat who hud ventured! Into n esgeftU f drugg- d 
Iww* ami found that the effects of llm drug me evaporating, 
Kajudeun. with fronb fortsi^ took up the chief commum! in MH". 
^pibigp won a great battle at Dit-adou, and then for a time be 
tflpfr iiii to have* goi in tu pmcflft intclJeeitially and morally- He 
hccMtie insanely Irritable. with moods of inaction. Hu did 
b'ttle or nothing to follow up t he Bat i k- of Dresden, In September 
tin*Baltic of the Xatm™ rh wfti fought rtmnd and about \ t-tpsi-g 
after which the Saxons, who hml hitherto followed hh siar H 
went orrr to the Allies, The end of the year viw the Fivaelt 
beaten hock into Fronts 

1814 won the elcajrig campaign. Fmiitu ivaa mvuded from 
the vast imd the south. Sweths, Germans, Attftrrami, Russians. 
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Crossed the Rhine; flritiah and Bp^nitih cmiir through tlw 
Vyjfi neesu Once mom JJapofeon fought liritilantiy, but now he 
fought ineffectually. Tb« Mten armies did rjot m mu oh defeat 
him a? fpiish past mm, and Pari# capitulated w March. A Uttte 
titter at PumaliMbieau the emperor abdicated. 

In Prtivimv^. on hbt nay out of the country, lib life wm 
end*ugmd by a royalbl. mob. 


S* 

The Htnuirtd 

Thu* wm the namra] mid pmjxrr *md of Napdboti e career: 
AI last Ite wan auppres&cd. And had there been rmy real wisdom 
in £be con duct of human affaln, wt fh fluid now have to tel I of 
the cuntvmratmn ui human rienw mid will upon t he tadc hid 
ooreer had interrupted, th* tH*k of building up a work 
of justice nod free e£Eort in tile place of tlw bankrupt ancient 
order. But we have to tell of nothing of the ^rt P Bden.ee 
and wisdom were conspicuously ft been t from tin grcrit council 
of the Alike. Cftme tfeo vague hum Fini La rin main and dreamy 
vanity of I hr- Tsar Alrsaaider, eame flit- diukru Habshnrgb of 
Austria, tins resentful HohemtolbmE of Pttj&sk, the ^ristociutio 
tradition* of Britain, atill Ihu% frightened by tbit T Evolution 
and jU coiwrfcnri nil awry with stolen ramruon# omd riweniod 
taetnry dtiMmi- Ko people* cujiie to thv Congress. but only 
nioamrchs and foreign mmistem. The Congn had ha nelly 
assembled before ihe diplomatist - ml Lo work mnbmg ^i rv f 
bargains and treaties behind each other** backs, Xfjibing could 
Wtwd the pomp and apkndoor vi tin- Congress whii li gathered 
at Vienna after a mutpufirmt ociraianjat visit of rlu- nJlitd 
Aovereigtu* Eo J>mdon. The s&citvE side of the Congress wr* 
very ^trtiug; fimt.tr Jodie* mbotmdefl. there was a galaxy of *un 
and iLnifurrns^ &uikm dinner ami bdls* a mighty flow of blight 
anecdotes and sparkling wit. The brightest spirit of the •_■ . ■ L« r- 
itijz wa* a iJTtjun TalJ&vniiuL tine of Kapolcein^ prtnr* - a verv 
hrtfiJmu man indeed, who had been a pn-taYolrithiimry elorfe, 
who had proposed the iwolcrtiiuuiry iMMifisonti.-n o‘ Tin- church 
e^tnUT, and who w<w now lor bringing hack the BourbunS' 

The Allies frit!cm! aw my (nwioiti time tn more and more 
rapaokun disputes; the Bourbon* returned to France. Back 
came all the remainder of tbs -faipreb with them, eager lur n.-*- 
Liiuu-m and rev*rigs, One great t gonr^m had Wn swofit mud**— 
only to reveal a crowd of meaner t^othste. The new king wj, . 
the brother of Louiu XVI; he had takim the Lille of IjmjlU XV 111 

Sf* 
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very eagi-rly ;>o won tir ill 1 learnt that liLi little nsplltv 
XVII* was* dead iii tlii' Temple, He was gouty nod clumsy, 
ad perlm J» dl-ditpcwed. but the symbol of the ancient syeLmn: 
till i hiit -Ji'iui- nj(>w in Fnius fell- ilu- bunvy throat of reaction that 
emniv with him. This was no hhr-mtiou, only a new tyranny 
—a heavy and inglorious tyranny instead of an active and 
splendid one. 

Was there no hope for France bat this? Tlio BaurbonE 
showed particular malice against the veterans of the Unmd 
A nn), and France was now ftdl of returned prisoner? of war. 
who found themselves under a cloud, Napoleon had been 
packed off to a little consolation empire of bis own, upon the 
irhoid of Elba. He was etili to be called Emperor and keep 
a certain Elate. The chivalry or whim of AltJtander had insisted 
upon this treatment of Ids fodsii rival. The Hubs burgs bad 
taken away Ida Habelmrg empress—ebn went willingly enough 
—to Vir-mitt, and he never t,iw her again. 

After eleven inontha at Elba, Napoleon judged that France 
hrid had enough of the Bourbons; he contrived to wade the 
British ahiptt that watched his iaJand, and reappeared at Cannes 
in Fiance for hi® fast gamble against fate. His progress to 
I'arirt wui a triumphal jttuenssiaa ; lie walked on white bourbon 
ocekadee. Then for a hundred days, “the Hundred Days/' he 
wus master of France again. 

His return created a perplexing position for any honest 
Frcodunam On the one hand there wjui tide adventurer who 
had betrayed the republic; on the other the doll weight of eld 
kingship restored. The Allies would not hear of any isirt htr 
experiments in republic mi in m: it. was the Bourbon.? ot N u pc letm 
Is it any wonder that, on the whole. France was with Napoleon f 
he came boob professing to be a changed man; thine wu 
to be no more despotism; hs would respect the constitutional 
regime. 

Hr gathered on army, he made sotna aiu-mpts at peace 
with ihe Aliks; when he found these effort* ineffectual, he at ruth 
bwifiiy at the Britiah, Dutch and Prussian^ in. Belgium, hoping 
to defeat them before the Austrians anti Hoariuiia could come 
up. He did very nearly manage this. lie beat the Prmsinna 
at Li guy, but not sufficiently; and than lio was hopelessly de¬ 
feated by the tenacity of the British under Wellington at 
Waterloo 1181SJ, lb® Prussians, under Bluuhur, coming in OH 
In* right flank as the day wore on. Waterloo ended in a rout; 
iL left Napoleon without support and without hope. France fell 
away from him again. Ever voce who bad joined him was eager 
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now to attack him, and so efface that, error. A provisional 
government in Paris ordered liiui to leave the country* wm for 
giving him twenty-four houra to do it in. 

He tried to get to America, but Rochefort* ’which he reached, 
wm watched by British grukere, France, now diaiilindoned 
and uncomfortably royalty again^ wit* hut in pursuit of him. 
m went aboard a Briudi frig,:ile F the Belhropfian, asking to be 
received m a refugee, but bring treated as a prisoner* He was 
Liken to Plymouth* and from Plymouth straight tv Uio lonely 
tropica] inland of St, Helen*. 

There h» remain ed until hie death frnee oMOffi in lb 21 , 
devoting himself chiefly to the preparation of his memoirs* 
which were designed to exhibit the chief events of hh life in an 
attractive light: and two of the men with him recorded liis 
can vernations and set down their Impre^raim uf him. 

These works had a great vogue in France and Europe* The 
Holy Alliance of the monarch^ of Ruishi, Austria, and Prussia 
(to which other monarch# who invited to adhere) hltoured under 
the ddurioE that in defeating Napoleon they hud defeats rkr 
Involution. tnnn?d back the dock of fate, and restored Grand 
Monarchy fur evermore. The cardinal document of the scheme 
of the Holy Alliance ia said to have been drawn up under th^ 
inspiration of Lhe Baruiea* von Exfidcner, who msms to hato 
been a soft of spiritual director to the Russian emperor. It 
opened, s, In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity / 1 
and ifc bound the participating monureha, ' regarding thamBfrtvea 
towards their subjects and armies aa fathers of families / 1 and 
11 considering entch other as fellow coumryuien/' to smtpin each 
other, protect tntc religion* and urge their subject* to strengthen 
mid cxemss themselves in Chrbtion duties. Christ, it was de¬ 
clared* wrw the real king of all Christian peoples, & very Mero¬ 
vingian king, one may remark, witli those reigning Eovurrigms .15 
hie mayors or the palace. The BritLdi king had nt* power to 
sign tbi±i document, the Pope and the sultan were uni .t^bd; 
the rest of the Etirepean monarch*, including the king of France, 
adhered. But the king of Boland did not sign because there 
w m w king in Poland; Alexander, in a muod of pious abstraction. 
Lad annexed the greater part of Poland. The Holy Alliance 
never beenmo an actual legal alliance of states; it gave place to 
a real league of nations* lie Concert of Enroll which Franco 
joined in 1 S 1 B H and from which Britain withdrew in IS22* 

There fdialed a period p! peace and oppression in Europe* 
Many people in those hopeksa days were disposed to regard 
even Napoleon with charity* and to accept Ms claim that m some 
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,)f Vienna which were provoked by the reactionary proceedings 
of the monarchal:• The »wm» that aaevx torn the unadeiitiflfl 
Ditip'inakinj! oi the diplomatists gathered fort# niort* deliberated . 
hut thev were even m(UQ dttiigwnts to the peace of mankind. 
It is extraordinarily Eneunveiutmt to admin istor together tbo 
attains of people* speaking different language- and *o reaclini' 
Hifrercm literature* and having different general ideas, espeofioliy 
il tlwfc* differenrea un exacerbated by religious dispute. Only 
snine strong mutual interest, tuck as the common <faft-uan 
needs of the Swiss mountaineers, can justify a cloet: Unking oi 
panp)(» oi dittaipiilitr languages and faiths; anti even in Switzar- 
Ltnd there is the utmost local autonomy. Ultimately. whtt, 
the Cteat Tower tradition hi dead and buried, those Fwiks popula¬ 
tion* mnv gravitate towards their natural aJimitfea in Germany, 
France, and Italy. Wlrnn as in Macedonia, populatknu are 
mixed in a patchwork of villages and districts, the cautonal 
system U imperatively needed But :f the reader will look i>i 
the map of Europe w$ the Congress of Vienna drew it, he will 
see that dii» gathering ieems almost as if it hud pbimal the 
of local exasperation. It destroyed the Dutch Re- 
public, quite needlessly it lumped, together the Protestant Dutch 
with Hie French-speaking Catholics of the old Spanish (Austrian > 
NfLlicriandfl, and set np a kingdom of the Netherlands* It 
handed over not merely" the old republic of Venice but all <d 
Norik Italy as far as Milan to the German-speaking Austrians. 
Fraiuk-speiiking Savoy it combined with pieces of Italy to 
restore the kingdom of Sardinia* Austria and Hungary, Already 
a suflkiuiitly explosive mi it Lire of discordant nationalities, 
Gormans, Hungarians, <>,00 bo-Slovak*.. Jugo Slavs, RontnainariSr. 
and now Italians, was made stilt more impordble by 1773 and 
1795 _ The Catholic and republican-spirited Toli&k jicoplc were: 
cUintlv given over to U 10 less dvilhwd rule of die Grt^-Ort W*.v 
1W." hut important districts went to Protestant Prussia. ike 
Tsar was lihsuL confirmed in his squbilitm of the entirely alien 
l-inn*. The very dissimilar Norwegian and Swedish people* 
wtr-? Imuud together under outs king. Germany, the reader 
will suv, was left in a particularly dangerous state of muddle. 
Prussia and Austria wore both partly in and partly out of e 
German confederation which included n multitude of min or 
AUK*. The King of D'- nmu rk name into tlie German confederu- 
tir.ii by virtue of certain Gorman-speaking possession? in Holstein, 
Luxembourg was included in the ’ lennan confederation, though 
tit. taler was al*o king of the Netberlandjj, and though many 
of ita peoples talked French. Here was a complete disregard oi 
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InfEpUmblffl wav ill.' had, in Lisseriin™ himself, boon asserting 
the Revolution and France, A cult of him, as of BCmethmg 
mystically heroic, grew up after his de:Uh- 

TAr 3/cip of Euntpr in IB 1B„ 

For nearly forty years the idco of the Holy Alliance, line 
Coo cm nf Europe which uvm out of it, ant! the aerie* of con- 
gffe=^-ej and i*iTvfemic*?« that aucceede*! the concert, kept an 
infuse |*stce in wa r-exhausted Europe. Two main tfcMjgi 
pievaiited that period from l*cing a complete -social and Inter- 
national peace, arid prepared the way for the cycle of w&i-r 
lielw&m 1&54 and 1871, The ttnd of there waa Lbe tendency of 
the royal Courts concerned towards ibn restoration of unfair 
privilege and interference with freedom of thought and writing 
anil teaching. The eocond was? the impOHdblc aystem of houir 
dariefe drawn by the diploma data of Vienna. 

The disposition of monarchy to march buck toward* P*^ 
condition* win firut and most partionkrly manifest in Spain. 
Here even the Inquisition was tutored. Acrosa the Ail untie 
the Spanish colonies had followed the example of the United 
States and revolted against the European fireat Power system, 
when Napoleon up tm hnotber .Joseph upon the Spanish 
throne in IBItL The Washington of South America wag General 
Bolivar Sp^in wu> unable to auppread tluji revolt, it dragged 
on much a* the United State* 5 War of Independence hud drugged 
on, and at Imt the suggestion was made by Austria, in accordance 
with the spirit os the Holy Allknee, that Liis European nmmu-ohs 
should assist Spain in i.Uis fitragedu* TIuh was opposed by Britain 
in Europe, but it wa* the prompt action of President Monroe 
of the United States In 1&2B which oonoluaively warned off 
this projected monwahist restoration. He announced that the? 
United States would regard any esteurioii of the European 
system in the Western Hemisphere os a hostile act. Thus tux^ 
the Momoo Doctrine, which Ilh* kept the Cirtus Power .-y-i ‘ 
out of America far neuty a hundred yttara, and permitted the 
new fltetei of SpunMi America to wort out their destiui^a dong 
their own line*. But if Spanish nionardikm lust ite ealouiea, 
it could ,ii under the protection of the Concert of Eufope, 

do what it eh om eu Europe* A popular imurrectlon in Spa in 
wgj* crushed by a French army In 1823, with a mandate from a 
Eurup*.iui congress, and rimulteneoimly Austria suppressed a 
revolution in Naples.. 
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Tn J82 I Louis XVIII died, and was suMnded by that Count 
d’Artuia K'hom we have scan hovefinj; as m Atiifre on the Frawh 
frontiers in 1739; be took the title of diaries X. Charles set 
himself to destroy tha liberty of tho Press ami anivemti&i, and 
to restore absolute government; tho sum of a billion francs was 
voted to compensate tho nobles for tho cliiteau-bnruinipi and 
sequestration* of 1780. In I s30 Paris rose aguinsi this* t tubotli- 



merit of rim ancient regime, and replaced him by Louis Philip]**, 
the son of that Philip, Duke of Orleans, who was executed during 
the Tenor, 'Hiu other continental monarohiesj in face of the 
open approval of the Revolution by Great Britain and strong 
libev;.I formant in Germany arid Anahrift, did not interfere in 
this .'ilr.iiir. After all, Fcuiiie was still a monarchy - This* young 
man, Loim Philippe iisbu 48), remained tins countitutinual king 
of France for eighteen years. Ha went down in 1S4S, a very 
eventful year for Europe, of which we shall tell in the next daptur. 

Such were the uneasy ewayiega of tho jusaes of the Congress 
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, h e fnct that the people who talk German and base their ideas 
All German literature. tltti people who talk Italian atui base their 
idtas on Italian literature, and the pdijpfe who talk Polish and 
base their hleos on Palish literature, will nil bo far beltor off 
.iTid most helpful and tenet obnoxious Lo the rest of mankind d 
they conduct their own affairs in their own idiom within the 
rhiE'feice of their ora speech- la it any wonder that one of 
tlur most impular aone? in Germany during this period declared 
Lbut wherever lhe German tongue was spoken there was the 
German Fatherland l 

Evan to-day men are still reluctant to recognise that areas 
,if government "are rot jrntter? for the bargaining .ml interplay 
of tsars and kings and foreign offices. 'tee is a natural «s*f 
necessary political map of thr. world which transcends these thing'. 
There is a hurt imy possible of dividing any part of tho world 
into administrative arcus, and a l nest possible kind of govern¬ 
ment for every urea, having regard to the speech and race of 
ix „ inhabitants, and it is our common concern to secure those 
divisions and vstubtiah |liore forms of govern moot quite irre- 
gpuctive of diplomacies and flags, " claims” and melbdrainntic 
"loyalties," and the existing political imp of the world. The 
natural political map of the world insists upon itself, It heaves 
iijitl frets beneath the artificial political map like tome misfitted 
f;iant. In 1839 French-speaking Belgium, stirred up by the 
current revolution in Franco, revolted against its Dutch associa¬ 
tion in the kinedom of the Netherlands. The Powers, tcrrilkd 
at the possibilities of a republic or of annexation to France, 
hurried in to pacify this situation md gave the Belgians a 
monarch, Leopold 1 of Saxe ‘Joburg-Gotlm. There were also 
ineffectual revolts in Italy and Germany in 1830. and tt murk 
mare reiioua erne iu Russian Boland, A republican government 
held out iii Warsaw for a year against Nichols,* 1 (who succeeded 
Alexander in 1825), and was then stamped out of existence with 
great violenre and cruelty. The Polish language was banned, 
mu! Urn? Greek Orthodox church wits substituted for the ftomun 
Catholic a« the State religion- ... 

An outbreak of the naturei political map of the world, which 
occurred in 1521. ultimately secured the support of England, 
France, and Russia. This was the insurrection of the Greeks 
against the Turks. For six years they fought a desperate war, 
while the governments of Europe looked on, Liberal^ opinion 
protested against this inactivity; volunteers from cverv European 
country joined the insurgents', ami at lost Britain, France, and 
Russia took joint action. The Turkish fleet was destroyed by 
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Lhc French and English at the Bui-tS ■ u! Nawino (1S^7K *»dthc 
Tsar iDvadn.J Turkov. By the treaty of Adnanople 
Greece ms declared free, but aho wa* aot partmtted to nsmnw 
her anofent reyttbUcau traditions- A German king w»s found 
for Greece, one Prince Otto of Bavaria-he gave way to tjtasiami 
About hiu divine right, and was ejected Lo l^-—and ChnAiun 
goration were ret up in the Danuhian province*(which a?<- 
now Ronmanin) and Serbia (a part of the Jugoslav region). 
This we*- a partial concession to the natural pOtttictU map. but 
lunch blood had still to run before Urn Turk ana altogether 

expelled from thfetfe lands. ■ 

A little bier the natural politick! titiji ■ Lj ItHt’lf m 

Italy and Germany 

5 * 

jFmjrirt' 

The Napoleonic attempt to restore the Roman Empire vsw» 
redacted with extreme fidelity in the architecture, drees, ftimil uie, 
.hkI minting of tfie period, to alt those thing* there w« an 
attempt to revive the actual forma and epint of Imperial Rom*. 
Women ’s head'd nesses imd costumes seemed to have uu^-d out 
of the museums into the streets; the colonnade, the tnmnphsJ 
Arab, swaggered back to the ertmmmulmg «** all the 

great cities Paris gained her Are dv Enompho. and London, 
duly imitative, her Marble Ardi. The baroque, tbc rococo 
developments of RenitiEsunef building vanished it) favour oi 
austerer facades. Canova, the Italian the great sculptor 

of the period- David, (hr pointer, delighted in uwwc mutes. 
Ijigrea imrnOTtafiz-'Mi BoimparU- princes -s Roman ma.rC-ra 
and Roman gortte-w*. The public Statues of Loru-cm present 
tbt respectable statesmen and monarch^ of the pmod m wimtom 
or emperors- When the United States choto » 
great seal, it was tmfcnrn.1 to select an ™gk and P«t »• «**- claws 
the bolt of Jove. 
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V 

’I'll? carter and jwitoofility of Napoleon 1 bulks disproportionately 
in the nineteenth-century lib-tor ice. Ho was of little significance 
to tin* broad onward movement of human affaire; lie was an 
interruption, a reminder of latent evils, u thing like the bacterium 
uf come pestilence. Even regarded aa a pestilenoe, he was not 
of supreme mnL; he killed far fewer people thnu the mflueruia 
epidemic uf 161 S, and produced less political and social disruption 
than the plague of Justinian. 

Sonic ends interlude had to happen, and some such patched* 
np settlement of Europe na tfuj Concert of Eurtjjjc. because there 
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was tip vrorkctl-ont system of ideas upon which a tiew world 
could be oonetrmrtcd. And own the CtaMert of Europe bad w 
it an element o! program, ii did at least sot a*id& tin? individual* 
ism of Mi»dii»veitiiui hid nitre by and dfulure thitt l,here* ws s 
htnou or M nny ret* a European uonuDimweaL It it- divided 
the world among the Icings, it made Kapectfol gcuturei towards 
hnimui unity and the ssi'di* «f God and mrm. 

Tb permanently i llVctive task before mankind which him 
to be done before "any now and enduring social and j*>litieui 
edifice was possible, the task upon which the human intelligence 
is, with maov intcrruptiooB and 1 midst much anger and timnoll, 
still engaged" w&a* and is, the task <if working out ami up pi.ring 
a Science of Property as a basin for freedom and social Justine, 
a Science of Cnmmdy to ensure and preserve an efBownt economic 
medium, a Soituifc of Government and Collective Operations 
whereby in every ©omimuiity men may learn to pursue their 
common interests in tttnQCi$, a Science of World "Politics through 
which the stark waste and cruelty of warfare between raoes, 
peoples, and nations may It© brought to an end and the common 
interests of mankind brought undor n common control, and, 
above all, ft worldwide System of Education to sustain the will 
mid interest of men in their common human adventure, 

Tbi) real makers of history in tfco nineteenth century, the 
T ft’ft pic whose cod sentiences will I” 1 determining human life ft 
iMjntnry ahead, were those who advanced and contributed to 
this fivefold constructive edort. Compared to them, the foreign 
miciatcra and "statesmen ' und pnlltioiaitfl of Oils period «» 
no more than n number of trtrableson® and occitdoimlly in- 
oemiiftrv schoolb^vd—find n, few metal thieves—playing about 
and transitory mischief amidst the accumulating materials 

upon the site of a" great building whose nature they did not 

tuufarftUud. . , . 

^ntl while throughout ths nineteenth century the fumd of 
Western oiviliaation, which the Renascence had leisured, gathered 
itself to the task of creative social tod jolitifial tevonKt ruction 
that still ties before it, there swept wwiss the world u wave of 
univereal change in human power .mil the material cuuditiosu? 
of hfc that the first scientific eflurte of liiat liberated mind had 
made possible. 

The prophecies of Roger Bacon began to live m reality, 
Tlie actum ilk ting knowledge and twnfiduftte of the little 
tucci-iion uf mon who had been currying on the develop* 
mfirit of sdeno*. now began to bear fruit that common men 
could uBduretaml 'flic moot obvious first f run was the fleam * 
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faigiut. Tin? tirvt attam-engiiKffl in the eighteenth century were 
pumping engine?* used tn keep water out of the newly opened 
ixnU mine*. Tkv?^ etwd mined were being worked to supply 
coke for iron-smelting, for whMi wc^d^diorcoai htul previously 
h&m employed. It wkl* James Watt, r umil^niatieal in^trtimettt 
n i ftkr r uf (ilAigaWi who impreviid thin eteurn (lumpmg-tngLzir 
Emd made it avoJJnI iIif For the driving of machinery. The tir^ 
i njrine employed wu - detailed in n cotton mill in Nk^i-ingham 
m 17 S3. 

In ]804 Trevithick adapted the Watt engine to trtuispart, 
and nindi thz first locomotive. Ln JS-lia 11 its first railway. between 
Stockton and Darlington* we* opened for traffic. The original 
rngine {Locomotion: No* i 1845) still adorns Darlington pltiform. 
Hy tho middle of the cmatnry a network of railways had spread 
all fiver Europe 

Here wma a sudden change in what had long been a fixed 
condition of human life, Lhe maximum rate of laud tran*]Mm 
After the Hies inn disaster. Sapokan travelled from near VUti* 
to in ;tlL‘ hotm. Till* wiu n journey uf about l x 4<w mihtt. 

He wa* travelling with every ronti.jvahk- advantage, siiul hr 
STBfttgttd under five mile? an hour- An ordinary traveller could 
not have done Lhi* distance hi twice the time, Thtae vv-erv about 
the same maxtijuurn ratas of travel as held good hot ween Home 
and Gaui in the first: century a.n. r or between SardL? and Butii 
m tho fourth century 0 , 0 . 

Thru suddenly' came a tremendous change. The railways 
reduced this journey For any ordinary traveller to less than forty- 
right hour*.. That is to *aj, they n dneed the chief European 
distance to about a tenth of what they had beam They made it 
possible to carry fuu administraEnj work in area* ten times ew 
great ns miy that luul hitlierto been workable under cno ad mini** 

1 ration. The full 'gtiificance el that |uAbility in Eurui 
fctaU remain* to be realized, Enropo ii ^till netted in bouiicWifts 
drawn in Ute horse and road era. In America thu effect* W 
immediate To the Unlied Stated uf America sprawling i\r- t- 
u^ird, it. meant Lhe possibility of a crmtiiiuciu.- mrcosa to Wishing 
Um f however fur tho frontier travelled across thu rouLiiient- ll 
mea 1 . 1 L unity, sustained an a hnaie tluit would ofchitfwiK! have 
been impossible. 

The steamboat ww P if anything, w little ahead of the fitojun- 
uitgino in its earlier phases. There wm a steamboat^ the Charlotte 
llumim, on the Forth and Clyde tunaI in 1602; and in ibtii 
an Amariraui named Fulton had a paying steamer, tho Ciena om, 
wifi* British built i-nrim-c* iip**n the Hudson River above New 
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Yorkr The first steamship to put, to sea was also an American, 
the Fhirnix, which went from New York (Hoboken) to Phila¬ 
delphia. So. too. wan the firat chip uaiog attain (she also hnrl 
suits! to cross die Atlantic, the Zbiritniuth f All lire** 

were paddle-wheel boat*, and paddle-wheel boat# we not adapted 
to work in heavy seas. The puddl-v- snihidi t;jo easily. and 1.1 m* 
boat Ls then disabled. 

The screw atcamsliip followed rtLbcr slowly- Many ilifTi- 
dultiea had to be BamiountetJ before the screw was a practical]Is 
thing. Not until the middle of the century did the tonnage of 
steamships upon the sea begin to overhaul that of sailing-ships. 
After that the evolution in sea transport was rapid. For Tilts 
first time men began to cross the seas and >x:«iik* w ith *ioine wr- 
tointy as W the date of their orrivnl. The Transatlantic orating, 
which had been an ancertain adventure of several weeks—which 
might stretch to mouths—was accelerated, until in 1910 It was 
brought down, in the ease of the fastest boats, to tinder five days, 
with a ipractically notifiable hour of arrival. All over the oceans 
there was tire sum*- reduction in tho time and tire same increase 
in the certainty of human communications. 

Comttrrently with the development of steam transport upon 
|iind and eea a new and striking addition to the facilities of human 
intereouroe arose out of the invest igations of \ olta, Ualvam. 
and Faraday into various electrical phenomena. The electric 
telegraph came into existence in IS35, The first undersea* 
cable was laid in l*S! between Frano ml England !u a few 
years tho tolegniph system hod spread over the civilized w<irid, 
otid news which had hitherto travelled ulowly from point to 
point became practically simultaneous throughout the earth. 

These tilings, the steam railway and Lhe deetnc telegraph, 
were to the popular imagination or tho middle nineteenth century 
tho moat striking and revolutionary of inventions, but they 
were only the m«<at conspicuous and clumsy tUutfniita of ;i fur 
more extensive process Technical knowledge and skill were 
developing with on extraordinary rapidity, and to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent, measured by the progress of any previous age 

Far "loss conspicuous at first in everyday life, but finally far 
uinm blip orient, was the extension vf man r power over various 
structural materials. Before lire middle o! the eighteenth 
centurv iron was reduced from its ore;- by mean* of wood-choreool, 
was handled in small pieces, mid hammered and wrought into 
shape. It w;li material for t craftsman. Quality and treatment 
were enormously dependeut upon the espenonce and sagacity 
of the individual ironworker. The largest masses of iron that 
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rrjxjld Iht dtcilt with undvr tiis*e condition* amounted fit most 
(sn the sixteenth ocoitrry) tu two or three tone. ff!hcce yob a 
very dofiuiu!! upward limi t,, thenfffle, to iho ei^o of cannon ] 
The blast furnace arose in the eighteenth century p anti developed 
with the uie of cok*. Not before the eighteenth century do 
tim l relied sheet iron (H2S) and colled rods find bat?; (1783). 
Nasmyth's a team hammer came ae fate as I&3S*. 

The ancUqit world, because of it* mertahurgical inferiority* 
conltl not use steam* The even die primitive 

jmiij pm* -engine, could not develop bJ-m jdicet iron mu avaiUibk, 
The oorly engine* ooem to this modem eye very pitiful /uni 
clumpy bits of ironmongery* hut they wm* the utmost that 
the metallurgical t neienco of tfes time could do. Ad late as IB50 
eamue this Besdrmi^ process, and presently (1S44) tins open-hearth 
proctss, in which steel nod evetry sort of iron could bo molted, 
purified, and east in a manner and upon a scale hitherto unheard 
-d. Tu-ddy in the doctrio furnace one may see tana of incan¬ 
descent steel swuling about like boduig milk in a saucepan* 

Nothing in the previous practical advances of mankind U 
comparable in its consequent to the complete mastery over 
enormous mas&EJd of steel and iron and over their testuro and 
quality winch man ha* now achieved. Thr railways Lind early 
mfg mw of all sort# were ihn mom £rni triumph* of the n^w 
metallurgical rnr-im'da, Presently came ahips of icon and stori, 
v agt bridges and r new way of building with steul upon a gigantic 
scale* Him reulkc/1 too bie t.lmt they had pbumed their railways 
wStL far loo timid a gaug£% that they could have organised their 
travelling wuh e-l r jiior- ^teodluara smL comfort upon a muck 
bigger ecokb 

Before the nineteenth century Lherc were oo thips in the 
world much over 2,00-0 Lon^ burthen; now there is nothing won- 
Jarful-about a DO.OOO ton Unur. Then* are people who sneer at 
Uns Lind of progress iuj being a progress in "mere «»." but 
that sort of sneering merely mark ft the uiteUwiuaj limitatioUf of 
thoee who indulge in it* 

The great ship or the steel-frame building h not, a* they 
imagine, * magnified version of the small uhip or building of the 
post; it is a tiling different b kind, more lightly and strongly 
builtof tltier and stronger materials; in^te^ci of being si thing 
of precede lit and rufe-nf-thwiib. it is a thing of subtle ami 
intricate C^lcuint ™. In the old house Of idijp* matter we# 
doHunaiir— ih& material and u needah&d in be aluvishly obeyed; 
in the new, matter ha* been capiured, changed, coerced, Think 
of the coal and iron and sand drugged out of the banks and piuJi 
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wreodted* wrought, molten mid cn* t, to lie flung at lust, a A ruder* 
glittering pinnacle *d ated and glu.^, sis; hundred irtt above 
the crowded city l 

Wo have given these parUuuIurit ut the aftvajiix In ituui'n 
knowtodgo of the metallurgy of steel and Its results by way of 
ill nitration. A parallel story could ho luld of the metallurgy 
of copper and i in, mid of a multitude of motels, nickel and 
aluminium to name but two, unknown before the nineteenth 
oratory dawned. 

It is rn thLi great and growing mastery <m j r uiilj^luiice9 s over 
different sorts of glass, over tucks and planters and the like, over 
colours and features, that the main triumphs of this mechanical 
revolution have thud fur been achieved. Yet ive are still in flic 
stage of the firetfraiU in the matter* We have tb* power, hut 
we hare still to ham how to use our power. Many of the flint 
emplnyuietiU of thaw gift* of science have been vulgar, tawdry* 
stupid, or horrible. The artist and the adapter IniVe Still hardly 
begun to work with the Dudleys variety of udtatAnc&s now at 
their di$po«aL 

Parallel with this extension of mechanical possibilities the 
new science oi electricity grow up- it was only in the eighties 
of tiie nineteenth century that this body of inquiry began tej 
yield remits to impress the vulgar mind. Then suddenly cotne 
electric light and electric traction; find the rranainutaticin of 
forces, the possibility of adding jmftrer, tluat could be changed 
into mechanical motion or light nr heat &> one chose*, along a 
copper wire, as water is sent along a pipe, liegatt to come through 
to the ideas of ordinary people, , . „ 

The British and the French were ut first the leading people?! 
in this great pruMemtion of knowlisj^e; but presently the Ger- 
mm, who had learnt humility under Napoleon diowed mitih 
ivml and pertinacity in scientific inquiry to overhaul these 
leaders. British science was largely the creation of Englishmen 
and fcveotchmen 1 working outside the ordinary centra of 
erudition* 

We have told how in England the imiveraities after the 
Information ceased to have a wide popular appafij, how they 
became the edurntional preserve of the nobility and gentry, and 
L kv smmghulds of the estabibbed church. A pompuiii and 
unintelligent classical pretentioimn^ dominated ttem, ami they 
dominated the lehoola of the middle end upper duases. TM 
only knowledge (^cognized was an uncritical textual knowledge 

1 But dote Hoyle m4 Wo&. ELmliuo **> Kumiiio niLif 

F h+i Wff 
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of a sHivstiuu of Latin And Greek cktssu s, and the tot of a good 
sri-vie w.uj ita abundant of quotation aUiiriraiis, and ^urco- 
typed erpre^icnia. 

The early development of British *rierice went oij s therafor* , 
in spue of thfr formal educational or^anizjtuno^ mcl in tU- 
teeth of the bitter hostility of lilt teaching and clerical pruUgwtm*. 
French education* too, wua dominated by the dtus&ical t radii km 
of the Jesuits ; „iid conseqiiattth ii wo* mot difficult fur Lhu 
German# to organize n body ■ f Investigators, minll Indeed in 
ntbilum to the puesibiU of the ease, but largo in proportion 
to the little bund of British iun-.l French inventors and espnn- 
men tali*ts. Ami though ibis work of rcsoanofii and experiment 
wad making Britain and Fr&acc the most rich and power!td 
countries m die world* it waa neat making ascicntiho mid inventive 
men rich and powerful There h a rieec^ary Jdimv-- 

about a uncere aeieiiLiiie man, he it too preoccupied with his 
1 rae&rph to plan and scheme how to make money out m pf 

The economic exploitation of his dhwveritfi fail very entity 
a ltd naturally, Uitirafore, into the tuuiiU of a more acquisitive 
type; and iso we find that the crops of rich mum which every fresh 
pha^- uf sdeminu and techmcd progress hua produced m Great 
Britain,, though they have not displayed quite the Muie pa^icumto 
dcatro to insult and kill Lho goose that laid the nalkmal gulden 
egg* a* the t^bulaidic and decimal profesMiun^, have been quit* 
cun tent to lex rimt prod table creature starve, inventors and 
dtapn-ercra came by nature, they thought* fur cleverer people to 
pratit by. 

In this matter the German- v. ere a Little wiser,. 1 be German 
"learned" did not display the same vehement hatred of th 
pi.'W learning- They permitted itt orvobpLn-iii. Thu German 
bofimuss man nnd mumifactur^r, aga.u, bud not quite the astmt 
contempt fur tha mini of science had Ids British compels tnr* 
knowledge the^r Germane believed* might U- a cultivated crop, 
rc^poiedvo to fertilizer*. They did concede, therefore* a certain 
amount uf opportunity to the ecientific miud; their public ex¬ 
penditure m ^ivntific Work w.ls relatively greater, and this 
vApenditim? was abundantly rewarded* 

By tin! titter half of the luneieenili century the German 
rcienUfio worker had made German » necessary language for 
every science student who wiohed to keep abraftst with the latent 
work ill bia department, and m certain branches, and piifikralofK 
m chemistry, Germany acquired u very great superiority over bnr 
western nut gh bouts. The acientifie eilort of the *AJiU*n and 
aevtEQtied in Germany began to tell after the eighties. a ud the 
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GmiiftTis gained atandily upon Britain and Franco m technical 
and Industrial pi^periLy. 

Iu an Outline of Hlgtery -mch as this it is impossible to trace 
the network a I complex mental proceed that led to Ihc in- 
octant extension of knowledge and power that is now goimr on; 
ad I we can do here iy to call tbs reader^- attention to the uio?t 
salient turning-points that, finally bd the toboggan of human 
affairs into it* present swift ice-run of projjr^. 

We httvr, told of the fir&i release of human ctmodty, and ot 
the beginnings of raCacnatto inquiry and exiieriTnctvk Wo Itura 
told, too, how, when the plutocratic Roman wyiiem and its 
Militant imperiali*!!] had come und gone again p thi? process of 
inquiry wiiie renewed. We have told o! the eseape of investi¬ 
gation from idn&a of secrecy and pciraomiJ advantage to the idea 
of publication and a broth urliaocl of knowledge, and we have 
noted the fmmdiLiion of (the Siritish Hoy a I Society* the Hlarentnu" 
Society, and tkoif like as a consequence of this aqciaimng of 
thought. ! hese things were the ruota of the mechanical revolu¬ 
tion, and an Jong ae the rfn^t of pure scientific inquiry Jive? that 



^fhe mechanical revolution itself began* we may say, with 
the ra ha ustion of the wood supply for th e iron works of England. 
Thb led to the use of ee&l. the coal mine led to the wimple ptunping' 
engine, the development of the |ju raping-wigm* by Watt Into 
a machine ^driving engine Jed on to the looumorive and the 
flteJttniiMjb Thia wn? the first phase o! a great expansion in 
the use uf . A second phase in the medhimical revolution 

b&gan with the application of electrical science to practical prob- 
lmnj3 and the development of electric lighting, poirer-tauis- 
mission, and traction. 

A third phase is to l>e diratiiignishcd when, in the eighties, 
n new type uf engine came into u*e r nn engine in which the 
expansive force of am explosive) mixture replaced the expan_4vtf 
frsree of -ateam Th© Sight, highly efficient engine that werr 
thus mrwlo po&etble were applied to th** automobile, tjnd developed 
at last i-d reach such a pitch of lightness nnd efficiency .is to 
render flight—Jung known to be possible—a practical mchicTc 
nirjitn 

The work of the Wright brothers in America to of primary 
importance in this field. A flying^maddtt — but not a machine 
huge enough to take up a human body—sms m aider by Professor 
Langley* of tlie SmitliBoiiiaii Institute of Ivashin Eton, ns early 
as J8S>7. Ills RExt effort, % fuil-stre rtcroploiV failed on it-5 early 
trials, but after very extensive alteration* was successfully 
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flown by Curtfea a few year* Infer. By IWU the aeroplane whs 
available fer human locomotion, 

There kadreeuicd to be ft pause in the injttreaee of human speed 
with (lift parfeotioii of railways and automobile rend traction, 
but with 11 in flyisig-machbo came fresb rHsi tiima in the effective 
distance between one point of the earth s surface and another, 
it) i,he eighteenth century the distance from London to Edin¬ 
burgh was an eight days* journey; in iyl>i the British < jvii Air 
Transport rWnimireion reported that the journey front London 
to Melbourne, half-way round tlm earth, would probably, in a 
faw yuaxc' time l>e accomplished in that Mints period of eight 
day*. 

Too much stress ou:*t not be laid upon these striking reductions 
in the tinu dial a non ul one plnee from a a other. They an 
merely one aspect of a muck prafoantlcr and more' momen tous 
flolatgemcnt of l mman possibility. The science of agriculture 
and agricultural chemistry, far instance, made quite parallel 
itdronces durinp the liineteenth century. Men learnt so to 
fertilise the aoil as to produce quadruple and quintuple the 
crops pot from the same area in the seventeenth century. There 
Wfta a still more eitmtiriiiiiary advance in medical science, tin 
average duration of life rose, the daily efficiency iucreawd, tlie 
waste of life through ill-health diminished. 

Now. here altogether we have such a change In human life 
es to constitute- a freah phase of history. In a little more than 
a century this mischonlual revolution has been brought about. 
In that rimn man mode a stride in the material conditions of 
life life faster fhan he had. done during Liie whole long interval 
between the paleolithic stage and the age of cultivation. or 
between the days of Pepi in Egypt and those of Ueorgc III. A 
pew gigantic material framework for human affairs has came 
iot« existence. Clearly it demands great readjustment* of our 
social, economical, mid political methoih. Rut thrrit readjust¬ 
ments have necessarily waited upon the development oi the 
mechanical revolution and they are mill only in their opening 
ski go to-day. 

§2 

Bdatioh of tht J Itchtiniml to Iht lndiiMriat Ketvlutiuri. 

There in a tendency in many life Lories to confuse together 
vrhiit we have here colled the toeckmtical mofttffoff, which was 
an entirely new thing in human eiperiance arising out of the 
■Icvetopuieut of organized roieaiK'. a now step like the invention 
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of agriculture or ike dijfteovery of metals., with something else, 
quit# different. in its origins, something; for which there waa 
already an historical jaremlcntp the social mA timsuiiial develop* 
ini lqIi which la cat led the industrial rsuottilim* 

The two processes were fiolng on top tiler, they wen; ron- 
stnntly relating upon each n iFft, but they were in root and 
eayenco difftrrjDt. There would imvi" In.™ mi indiistrinl revolution 
of >i«n- if ther^ had been no coal* no jsteoni, no machinery; but 
in that r^ it would probably hare followed far more cloudy 
ujion Lhu Eines of the boq id mid linaneial detdopmuntp of the 
Later ycom of the Roman republic. It would have repeated Lhe 
story uf dbpo&sessed fc-ee mdlaretOFa, gang labour, great t^raicn 
cnafc duimeiai fortunes, and a socially destructive financial 
pfOCMS- 

Even the factory method ctiinu before power rind machinery. 
Factories wore the product, wrt <kl machinery, but of the 
“division nf labour ’ Drilkd n&d sweated irorlcer* were making 
things m millinery. cardboard boxes, and furniture, and 
flouring maps and book illiifitritucn^ and ao forth, i^lcmr even 
w:iter-wtn?^b had Ert.Mii uaed for mdud trial prEtoesEv* There 
wctv factories m Rome In the days of Augustus, New books* 
for instance, were dictated to raw> of copyists in the factories 
of th* book^JDlltfrff. The attentive student: of Defoe and of lha 
poll Lien I pamphlets of Fielding will realize that Lhe idea of 
herding poor people into estftbli&hmGnte to work ooUeotiYcty 
for their living was already current, in Britain before the doss¬ 
al the seven teen th century. Them are rndmahoim of il even 
ns early ns Stored UpppiQ (laltth It w m a *gtiaJ and not a 
mechanical development. 

Up to past tha middle of the eighteenth century the .ocini 
and economic hiatory of Western Europe was, in fact, retreading 
Uie path along which the Roman State had gone in the hirt 
three ccnturire n.o, Americi was in many ways n new Spain* 
and India and China a new Egypt* But the political dlsnmcuis 
□f Europe, Urn political conviiliinna agniiLit monarchy, the 
reoalcitrAuco oi tho commou folk, and perhaps* also, the greater 
uceaa&ihllity oi the Western European intelligence to mechanical 
ideas and" inventions, turned tbo process into quite novel 
directions, Ideoa of human solidarity, thanks mainly to 
OlirUtimuiy, were far more widely diffused in thii newer 
Enropcnn world, political power wmm nut to con ittffl tailed, 
and tha man of energy andout* to get rich turned his mind* 
therefore, very willingly from thd ideas ol the dwe imd oi 
gang labour to the idea oi mechanical jjower and the machine 
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The mwlmniftai revolution, the process of mechanical inven¬ 
tion end discovery, was a new thing in human experience, atnl 
it went on Jxig^nlkae of tht? social, political, efcqjrjitiic* and 
industrial consequences it might pnidiice. Tins mdufltrial 
revolution, on tlxe otherr huud* likt- most other hiunan 
was aiitl xi more and tnorr profound! v changed and deltectad 
hv the ctmstant voriaticiti in human condition* enured by the 
mechamcaJ i\nd die essential difference between 

die amassing of richer. the c&tifinE.jgii of .■=.uitill farmers and 

rm-ill hnsine^-i men, and thr phii*'- of biir finance in the taucr 

cent uric* of the Raman Republic m the cm® hand, and the 
verv similar oonoentation of capital in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries on the other. lies in the profound different 
in the diameter of labour that the mechanical resolution tv^ 
brineing about. 

The power of the Old World waa h-imcm power; everything 
tic minded ultimately upon the driving power of human muscle, 
tlio muscle ol ignorant and subjugated men. A lii.tle animal 
muHciu, supplied by draft own, horse traction, and the like, 
contributed. W1 j:t> r weight Sind to he lifted, men lifted it, 
where a ruck hud to be quarried, men chipped it mil; where 
«1 lk|d had to tie ploughed, men And oxen ploughed it; tlie 
Roman <.-qujviiksiil of tint* Kteunfthip kite galley with its hanki 

of sweating rower-., 

A vast proportion of mankind in tint early civilizations woe 
• iiiipJnved in purely mechanics-1 iL-udgcry. At its onset, power- 
driven inueliimsry did not scorn to promise any relents from 
mull unintelligent toil. Great gangs of men were: employed in 
mcavut itiij canid*. in making railwuy Buttings and embalm¬ 
ments, and toe like. The number of minors increased enormously. 
But *hn ex ten -ujii of facilities and the output of commodities 
increased much more. And a* the nineteenth century went 
on, the plain logic of the tiew situation asserted itself tnnn. 
dearly. Human 'leinw were no longer wonted a? a ?ouioe of 
tnert indiMninimt/cd power. Whnt could be done mec hani call) 
tiy a human being Ctrnld be done fasler said bettor by a machine 
the human being was needed now only where ahoicu null in- 
p-iiig«-ueB had t-J be oxereiaed. Human bulled were wanted 
only u* human livings. The fir ndgt. on wiioui all the previous 
riv- Haa tioiiF had rested, the creature of mere otwdivuce, the 
man whoso brains were superfluous, had become unnecessary to 
Lite welfare of mankind. 

This was ns true of such ancient mdu^tric.-, ns agncnlluro 
and mining &» it wris of the newest metallurgical process** 
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For ploughing. sawing and (urrcstiog. swift m-vdiitie-y comp 
toward to do the work of worts iff men. Here America led 
tlie old Wprfd The Roman civilization wan built upon cheap 
and degraded human l*-iujie; modem civilization is being rebuilt 
upon cheap mechanical power. For a hundred year* power 
baa been getting chcafwr and labour dearer. If for a generation 
or so machinery baa had to wait its turn in the mine, it it? iimnty 
because for a time men were cheaper than machinery. Jn 
Not thumlicr land and Durham, in the early dap of coni-mining* 
they were no cheaply esteemed that it was unusual to hold inqueste 
on the both™ of men killed to mine dissatera. Trade Unionism 
\i,ts needed to alter that state of affairs. 

Rut this general trend tow finis the supple minting and su per¬ 
anum of manual lalwur by machinery was « change-over of 
unite prim sir v importance in human affairs. The chief solicitude 
of the Hoh and of the niter in. thr old civilisation had been to 
keep up o supply of drudges. ’Here was no other source of 
wealth. A#i the nine teenth' century went on, it became more 
ami more plain to the intelligent directive people that the 
common man hod now to be ^-methiug better triiiu a drudge. 
He L ad to be educated — if only to secure ' industrial efficiency." 
He hud to undcrutand what ho was about, 

From the days of the Brat- Christian propaganda! popular 
education had boon smouldering in Europe, just c* it has 
smouldered in Asia wherever Islam hat sot its foot, because of 
the necessity of ma keu p the believer understand a little of Ike 
ImsIM by which he is saved, and of enabling him to read n little 
in the sacred books by which Ills belief is conveyed- Chrithu 
controversies, with their tom petition for adherent, ploughed 
the pro i md for the harvest of popular education. 

In England, for instance, by the thirties and forties "[ the 
nineteenth century, the disputes of the sects and 1 be necessity 
of catching adherents young hod produced an abundance of 
night schools, Sunday schools, and a scries of competing edocn- 
tioiml organization* for children, the " undenominational ’" 
Britisli fiehoole, the church National schools, and even Homan 
Catholic elementarv schools. 

The earlier, less enlightened manufacturers, unable to take 
4 broni view of lheir own interests, lutwl ami opposed these 
schools, But here again needy Germany led her richer neigh- 
hours* The religion# teacher in Bfitain pffEorotly fnund the 
profit-sector al his side, unexjieetedly eager to g*d the eom- 
monalty, if not educated, at least “trained" to a li.gbcj level 
&f economic offid^iicy. 
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The second half of the nineteenth century wan a period 
of rapid advance in popular education throughout nil the 
Westernised, world. There was no parallel advance in the 
education of i h* upifcr dosses—flmne advance, no doubt, but 
nothing to correspdaa—and tiae great golf tlini bad divided 
(bat world hitherto Into the reader® and the non-rending mas* 
became little more than a slightly perceptible difference m 
educational level. At the bock of tliia proci'r* was the mechanical 
revolution, apparently regardless of social conditions, but really 
lujurtiug mffiEcraUy upon the complete abolition of a totally 
illiterate da*& throughout the world. 

The economic revolution of the Human republic hod ne ver 
been clearly apprehended by the euuuiiou people of Itomt. 
The ordinary Roman citizen never «sw the dmngm fhroiigli 
which he lived dearly and comprehensively as wo sec tboui, 
But the indUHtrittl revolution, m> it went ou towards the end 
of the nteptcenih century, was more and more distinctly tun 
iib one whole preweea by tile ednunon j««pls it was affecting, 
because presently they could read aiid discuss ami ooaaminicmo 
.Uhi bscaute they went about And eaw things as no comlnoiifllty 
had ever doliu bt?fort>- 

Lu tliia Onil)nit 0/ Uialary we have been careful to uuffeete 
the gradual appearance of the ordinary people as a ck.-s with 
a will and ideas in common. It is the writers belief that moasive 
movements of the "ordinary pcoplo" over consiflcmbk 1 areas 
only became possible as a result of thn pmpagimdi?! religions, 
Christianity and Islam, and their insistence upon iajJfvidurJ 
self-respect, 

\Vc have cited the enthusiasm of the commonalty for the 
First Crusade as marking a new phare in aocial history. But, 
before the nineteenth century, even these maEdve movements 
were comparatively restricted. Tim thiutdiUtinn msuirectimia 
of tlit peasantry, from the Wyulific period onward, were con¬ 
fined to (Jib peasant oonmiunitka of definite localities, they 
Ttprtttd only (Jowly into districto affected. by similar forces. 
The town artisan rioted, indeed, but only locally. 

The cMteau-burning of the French Revolution wue not the 
act uf a peasantry who hod overthrown n government, it via* 
tha act of a peasantry released by the overthrow of a govern¬ 
ment. Tho of Paris was the niwt effective appearance 

of the town artisan as n political power. and ills Parisian crowd 
of the First Revolution was a very mixed, primitive-thiiikinu, 
and savage crowd compared with any Western European crowd 
aft^r I &$□, 
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But the mechanical revolution was not only pressing education 
upon the whole population* it wan lulling to a big-capitalism 
and to a large-scale rrorganizaliiofi of industry that war to 
protlutc a n^w rand disiiiictiv* ey^Um. of ideas in the comm op 

peopb In the filcLce of the mere uuccmfariiihLe raoalriUw&fcc and 
elemental rebeUinn* of an illitcrati 1 .- communal ty. 

We huvo already noted how the industrial revolution had 
split the manufacturing nlsffl, which hmi hitherto been a middling 
and various* sort of riaaa, into two auctions—the employes, who 
became rich enough to mingle with the fmaneigj. merchandizing, 
and landowning classes; and the empLoyeea. who drifted to a 
status closer and closer to that of mere gang and agricultural 
labour. As the manufacturing employee sank, the agricultural 
labourer* by the introduction of agricultural machinery and 
the increase In his individual productivity, rose. 

By the middle nf the nineteenth century f Karl Man (IHlS-riSJ,, 
a German Jew of great scholarly attainments, pointing out 
that the organizeLjun of the working classes by the steadily 
couceutmiing group of capitalist owners p . v tits developing a new 
Nn-tai deification to replace the more complex cliia> Jiystems 
yl the po^t. Property, bo Fur it wa* power* was being gathered 
together into relatively few hands, Ike hands of lha big rich 
men, the capitalist okas; wHls there wa.4 u* great mingling of 
workars with little or no property, whom he called the St oxprc- 
printed**' or M proletariat' 1 -—a iniauae <J this word—who were 
bound to develop a common 'cluea comcioiLEDcsa ' of the conhiet 
ol their Interests with those of the rich men. 

Differouces o! education mid tradition bet ween the various 
ciidcr social dements, which were in process ol being fused up 
int^ the new dkss of the ex propriaited, ^metl for a time to 
cmitTAdict Lbb sweeping genera lizAtici^ the traditions oF the 
professions the small employers tbs farmer nnd the 

like, w^.-rc »H dirforent from otic another and from the various 
craftsman tradirioiM of Uu: worker*; but* with the spread of 
t ducat io n and the cheapening ol literature, this "MsmfUi" 
gencmlkeadou becomes now more and more acoopfablej 

The.-e olafisus, who were linked at brat by nothing but tt 
common impoverishment* were and are being reduced ur raided 
to the same standard of life, forced to read the same boohs and 
share the same mconvemanoes. A sense of solidarity between 
ail eons? oi poor and property bse men, as iigninst the profit¬ 
s'. e:l;l .ri j t mid. woaiili i-oi^^utes6(m vu^* || growing tUCftU u n 
mam evident in our wuricL Did dmoienca.H fade away* the 
difFotenet.- between craftsman and apen-uir worker, between 
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Uitt^h coat and overall „ between poor clergyman and nfatnfttt lAry 
aahtMilimstor; between policeman and btis iirivcr They ontcl 
all bny tin- cheap. furnishing* and live m simiktr cheap 

bouses; their boob and daughter* will all miujrk and mnn y; 
tuoeess at Lho tipyte lrvds becomes more md more hupdess (or 
the nujk and tile. Marx, who did not bo much advocate the 
class-war, the war of the expropriated m asa against the appro- 
p rioting few, ae foretell it* b being more and muro justified by 
events It i* sometimes nrgutd sgatL^t Mfirx that the pn> 
portion of people who hove savings invested has iiscn-.i -sell in 
fsijinv modem communities Thtst savings are technically 
"capital" and their owners "eapltilliili" to that extent, and 
thin i$ sopjftdted to csonlTadiet the statement of Marx that 
property eiincentraiea Into few end femur hands. Mar-: 
tn« ny of hi# ierra* carelessly and otiose them 111, and lib ideas 
'■Ai'Tf beiior than lib words* IV he si he wrote property ho meant 
M properly so far aa it b power/' Thu soml! investor has ra- 
omikkhly little power over ids invested capital. 

f 3 

The Fermzniatiifli of Idzm, IMS, 

To traco any bmnd nutlima in the fermentation of idea* 
thut went on during the meekimicitj and Ln d ugtr i ol revolution 
of tho nineteenth century is a very ditheidt task. Bui we must 
attempt it if wp sir- to link what has gone lie fore in this history 
with the condition of our world to-day, 

It, u ill he convenient to dbtmgobh two main periods in the 
hundred year* betvrat Itfl4 and 1B14, First came the period 
18jAr48 # in which there was a very conridemhb amount of 
liberal thinking and writing m limited tirdta* bul during winch 
there were no great changes or development of thought in the 
general mass of the people r Throughout this period the werfdofl 
affaire were living, m to speak, on their old intellectual capital, 
they were going on in aceordrirro with. the leading ideas of tlw 
Hi- volution and the ct»enter revu!utioii Thft dominant liber:!I 
ideas were freedom and a rerlain vagUe etjtiMitarinnbm l the 
conferva live nSbm wane monarchy, organized religion, etociid 
privilege* ami uindicficc* 

Until 1&4S the spirit of Uio Holy Alliance sin; spirit of 
MetUruich, struggled to prevent a revival of the European 
revidsitiun that Kapoks u had betrayed and vlL back Li 
America, both North and South, on Uu- other hand, the revolu¬ 
tion had t min j, phi-d and nine teen tli^on tiny liberalism ruled 
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unchallenged. Britain was *o tUMsasy country, never quite 
loyally reactionary nor quite loyally progressive, neither truly 
monarchist nor truly repubiiotm, the land of Cromwell and also 
of line Merry Monarch Clwrlea; aaii-Aufitrtua, anil-Bourbon, 
anti-papal, yot weakly repressive. We have told of the first 
Huritc of liberal atonnt in Europe in and about tlie year 1H30; 
in Britain in 183<! a IWorni Bill, greatly extending tbe franchise 
nnd restoring lorottbing of its representative ckumenu- to vie 
House of Commons, relieved the situation. 

Round anti about la4S come a second and much man- serious 
system of outbreak:*. that overthrew the Orleoib mouutdiy and 
established a second lejiubire ut f ranco (164$—52), raised Jiurtli 
Italy and Hungary nguitut Austria, the Poles in lWn agjuimt 
tike Germans, nnd sent thu Pope in (light from tin* republicans n[ 
Rome. A very mu-resting Pan-Slavic conference bold at rreguo 
foreshadowed many of the territorial readjustment of Hi If*. J< 
dispersed after an iusurrecUau at Prague liod been suppressed by 
Analrian troops. The Hungarian insurrection was mure vigorous 
and maintained the straggle for two years. Its "rest leader 
wu«* Louis Kossuth; defeated and in exile htr still maintained 
a vigorous propaganda for the liberty of lus people. 

Ultimately all these insurrections failed; the current, system 
staggered, biit kept its feet. f Hi ere were, no doubt, berioiib 
social discontents beneath these revolts, but ns yet, nxciejit in 
the case of Paris, those bad no very dear form; mid tins IMS 
storm, so far m the rest of Europe Wa-v con vend'd, uiav la.- heat 
described, to a phrase, as a revolt of tin- natural political map 
against the artificial arrangements of Urn Vienna diplomatists 
■nri the system of suppressions those arrangement* entailed. 

The history of Europe, then, from 1815 to 1S4B was, generally 
speaking, a aeqnol to the history of Europe from 178® to I8U, 
There were no ready new mvlift iu the composition. The rutin 
trouble wa; still the struggle, though often a blind aud mis- 
directed struggle, of the interests of ordinary men against >h- 
Great Power system which cramped and oppressed the life ■( 
nuuikhid. 

But alter UUe. from 1346 to Mil, though tot_readjutiuu-m 
af ihfl map still went an towards u fret imd uniik-d -Italy uml 
a unified Germany, there began a freak phase in the precew* ul 
mental and political adaptation to the new knowledge and the 
new materia! powers of mankind. Came a great irruption of 
new social, religious, and political Ideas into Lbe general European 
mind. In the" next llireo aectioua we will consider the origin 
mid quality of tlie&e irruptions. ’limy laid the foundations 
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upon which we h&**: our political thought to-day* but for a 
bug t.imd they Luui no very great gJTticL im oftntorngiorary politick 
Contemporary polities continued to ruu on ljtj old Ifae&p but 
with a steadily dirainiflhing suppers in the fntaQeotueJ oo my jettons 
and consciences of men, 

U\- have already described the way Ln which a strong in- 
Udicctual pTCCto undermined the system of Grand Monarchy 
in France before 1789. A nimiLir undermining prooe^ was 
going on : Lroughuui' 15uro|*c diuiiu the Great Power period i-s 
Ifrltt-Lt* M* Profound doubts oi die ayatem uf government and 
of the liberties *\l rainy forms of property in the economic system 
spread throughout the social body. Then .jmiio the greatest 
and must di^org(inh£iug war in history, ao Dint it is stilt Impossible 
to estimate, the power and range of the ue earn ulii ted new hie*La 
uf rJioao tditynsix y^ars. We have been through a far greater 
catastrophe even than the Napoleonic catabtruphc, and we ait 
fa a slack-water period corroapoiiditig to the period ISIS-30. 
Uur 1S-30 mid pur Id48 are still to come and show ua where we 
stand, 

S4 

The Development of the Idea of Sociidiam. 

Wu have traced throughout thin history the gradual restriction 
uf thu idea of property from the firet unlimited a\n\ny of the 
111 a ei to possess everything and the gradual rioalkation of brother¬ 
hood as something transcending persojutl di-If-Becking, Men wo re 
first siibjUgaE^d into more than tribal societies by the lear of 
monarch and deity- It Lb only within the last throe or at most 
four thousand yean; that we have any clear evidence that volun¬ 
tary ash-abandonment to some greater end, without fee or 
reward, wm an acceptable idea to men* or that anyone had 
propounded it, 

Then we find spreading over the surface of human ofiuiiv, 3* 
p&tobed of sunshfaa spread and pass ever the hill-aide* upon .1 
wmdy day in gpriug, the idea that there ij a happing m seif- 
devotion greater than any peraonai giuti ft cation or triumph, 
and a Life-of mankind different and greater and more important 
than the ,-uni of alt the individual lives within it, Wo have 
s-ecn Dint idea become vivid as a beacon, vivid aa «tc&*ltfue uanght 
and refiectud daringly by some window- an the landscape, in 
EUfl teachings of iiiuddlia, La o Tse, and, most clearly of all, of 
JcsuJi of JSn^areth 

Through ail its variations and corruptions, Christianity hae 
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never complexly tost the suggestion of ft devotion to Cod’s 
commonweal that makes the personal pom pa of monsrdii and 
mle.rs seem like t ho insoletiM of an overdressed servant* and ilw 
plendours ivnri ljrnlillcntiona of wealth like the waste of robbere, 
No man living in a community which such a religion u« Christianity 
or Itslfin; hn* touched esa bt altogether a slave; there is an 
ineradicable quality *0 there religious that compels man to judge 
their tmydera and to realise thdr own responsibility for the world. 

At Tneii hitvfi felt thoir wivt towards thifl new eta to of mind 
from the fierce iwlf-oentred greed and instinctive comhatiTcneR? 
„f the earlv Paleolithic family er-oap, they have sought to 
■sprees tho drift d their thoughts and necessities- very variously. 
They have found themselves in disagreement and crjolliot with 
old-established ideas, and there bn® been s natural tentlsmoy 
to contradict those ideas flatly, to fly over to the absolute contrary. 

Faced by a world in which role and classes and order seem to 
do little but give opportunity for personal *eUtflhne?H and un¬ 
righteous oppression. t he first impatLent movement was to declare 
for a universal equality arid a practical anarchy, Faced by a 
world in winch property seemed Utile more than a protection 
for selfishness and a method of enslavement, it was as natural 
to repudiate all property. 

Our history shows an inereaeing impulse to revolt a garnet 
rnlera and against ownership. We have traced it in the Middle 
Ages burning the rich men’s chateaux and experimenting in 
theocracy and communism. In the french revolutions this 
double revolt i a ek-ar and plain. In Frau™ we find aide by 
side, inspired by the same spirit and as natural parts of tiu- 
wirne revolutionary movement, men who, with their eyes cm the 
ruler's taxes, declared that property should be inviolable, and 
others who, with their eyes on the employer’s hard bargains, 
declared that property should be abolished- But what they 
are really revolting against in each capo is that the ruler and the 
employer, instead of becoming servants of the community, still 
remain, like most of mankind, tolf-asetting, oppressive individuals. 

Throughout the ages we find this belief growing m men ft 
minds: that there can be sucti a rearrangement of laws anil power® 

to give rule and order while still restraining the egotism of 
hijv ruler and of anv ruling chiss that may be mice.'! Mary, otid Much 
a definition of pronerty na will give freedom without oppressive 
power. We begin to realise nowaday* that these vmk arc 
only to be attained by a complex constructive effort', they arise 
through the conflict of new human needs against ignorance and 
old human nature; but throughout the nineteenth oantury tin re 
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was a persistent disposition bo solve the problem by from# rimple 
formula. (And be happy ever afterwords, regardless of the 
fact that all human life* all life, 1$ throughout t ho age* 
nothing but tho continuing solution of el continuDus synthetic 
problem,) 

The earlier half of tlie tiincteaith centur}' saw a number of 
e.vperansgtis in the formation of trial human societies of a new 
kind. Arauntt the most important hbftormlly were the experi¬ 
ment# and idem of Rohm Owen iTTTl-1858), .1 Manchester 
cotton spinner. He is very generally regarded m the founder 
of modern Socialism: u wa* in connexion with his work that 
the word ls ^KiMlkan PP host aru-c- (about 1835)* 

He i^ema to have been a thoroughly competent baaing 
man; he made el number of imuovattona hi the cotton-spfami^ 
industry, and acquired a fair fortune at on early age. He was 
distressed by the waste of human jK^dhihties amun^ his workers, 
and he ftet himself to improve their couth don and the relation 0 
of employer and employed- Tina be sought to do first at Ida 
Manchester factory! and afterward* at New T-nrim-L* where hu 
found him self in pn^f.ient control of works employing about 
two tbotLsoml people. 

BeEiween 1S00 and 1 H2& ht achJ&vnd very considerable things: 
hv PptoctH 1 the knurs of labour, made his factory sanitary and 
agmu&b, abolished the employment uf very young children, 
improved the training of Mi worker?, provided imeuipioyment 
pay rluring it period of trade dc pinion, t-tnhli&htyl a system 
of uchooki, and made Hew Lanark a model of a better indus- 
Lriallam p while at tile ^ime tirut. sustaining its commercial 
prosperity. He wror« ngorotialy to defend the wb&a u! man¬ 
kind against the charges of inteinpemiiec and itn providence 
which were held to justify the economic iniquities of the time. 
He held that men and women elm largely the product of their 
educational environment, a thesis that needs no advocacy to-day. 
And he set himself to 14 propaganda of the views that New Lanark 
hud justified. 

Efu ut tacked the oelfhih indolence of his fehow-monufairtiirers.^ 
‘-nd in 13 ifl, largely under hi* urgency, tht first Factory Act 
woa passed, the first attempt to restrain employ ere from taking 
iM most stupid and tnt- datable udvant&gBb of their worker?’ 
pjwny- Some of the rwtrhjtkmfl of that Act nmaso us to day. 
Jl eoetn# ineixdllile now that if diooltf ever Kara been necessary 
ii protect little children of ft in* (1) from work In factories, or 
*0 limit the nominal working dav of suck ciaployo^ to hrdv* 

Ip m*t 
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People are perhaps too apt to write of the industrial revolution 
as though it led to the enslavement arid overworking of poor 
children who had hitherto been happy and fret. But this 
misinterprets history, From the very begmninga of dviU&aiioti 
the little children of the fioor had always beep obliged to do 
whatever work they could do. But the factory system g^lhiTed 
up ah this infantile toil and made it systematic, ouiispie noiie, 
and seancklouri. The factory system elnilkugcd the quickening 
human conscience mi that iisue. The British Factory Act of 
I bin, weak ami feeble though ii wvm* to uh, vut- the Magna 
Chart* of childhood^ them^ftor the protection of i ha children 
of the poor, first from toil and then from bodily starvation and 
ignorance, began- 

We cannot tell bora in any detail the full story of Ovvon't 
life and thought. Hie work at New Lanark had been, he felt, 
only a trial upon a small working model. W hbt could l>o dona 
for oua industrial community coaid bo done, bo held, for every 
industrial 00ramunity in the country; bo advocated a re^ttlc- 
mon t of the industrial population in toinuHip on the New 
Lanark pi an. 

For a time he eecmed to have captured the imagumtijm of 
Lhe world. The Times and Mortem# Pwt supported his pro- 
pos^ih', among the visitor* to New Lanark wm the Lptcuid Duku 
Nicholas, who suecraled Alexander 1 a-a Tsar; a Inst friend was 
the Duke of Kent, son of George III and father of Queen Yiutoiia, 
But all the haters of change! and nil—and there arc always nitrny 
nuch—who were jealous of the poor* and all the employers who 
wore likely to he troubled by his projsote; were waiting for iui 
ex curie to counter-attack him, and they found it in i.kjts expresaion 
of hia religious opinions, w hich were hostile io official Christianity* 
ami through those he was successfully discredited. But he 
continued to develop hi* project* and experiments ul which the 
chief mts a community n& New Hnrinony in Imlhuui (tLS.A.), 
in which he sank most of his capital His jmrtnen* bought Isim 
out vi die New Laimrk business in IMS* 

Qwcn'a experiments and suggestions ranged very widely, 
and do not fail under any eingh formula There wu* nothing 
doctrinaire about him. Hi* New Lanark experiment was the 
Brat cd a number 0f '* benevolent businesses" m the world; Lord 
Leverhulme’s Port Sunlight, the Cadburys Boumviib, and the 
Ford businesses in America me contemporary instances* and 
an approach towards communism* Hi* proposals (or State 
scttlenietiLri were what wo should call State i^ciaham to day 
Hk American experiment and hk later writings point to a 
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lifting stale of la Hid ra_ 

It id dear that the riddle of currency exercised Gnen. lie 
understood that we can no mom hops for real economic justice 
while vm pay for work with mone}' of fluctuating value, than 
wb coaid hop? for a punctual world if there was a continual 
inconstant variability in the length of an hour. One of Lid 
experiment* was no attempt at a draulariun of labour notes 
representing one hour, five tuLLr^ or twenty henum of work. 
TLs co-operative aodetics of today—societies of poor men which 
combine fur ties ooiteotivi! buying and distribution of commodities 
ur for collective manufacture or dairying or other forma ai 
agriculture—arose directly out of hh initiative^ though the 
pioneer co-operative nodetLa of hie ^wn time ended in foiltirv, 
Tboir successors have spread throughout the whole world, and 
number to-day some thirty or forty millions of adherent*. 

A pint to note about this early eecialiiim of Owen'a is Uio.t 
li wm not at tim at all 'democratic/* The democratic idea 
woe mixed up with it Later. Its initiative was benevolent, its 
early form patriarchy];; it wm. something up to which the workers 
wete to be educated by liberally disposed employ ere Wad Laden- 
The tir-.T, frici&Jiara was not a workers' movement; it wrr^ a 
meters' movement* Throughout iu history the ideology of 
godftliiHn Im* been the work mainly of mfeti not workers Mon 
ifl dwicrihcd by Ruer oa an “aristocrat Pi ; Eogeb waa a merchant, 
Leum an csibd member of a landowning family. 

Concurrently with this work of Owen>, on Either anti quit* 
independent seriea uf dnvelopniibnti wm going en in America 
and Britain which w&* destined tu come at last into relation 
with Ida socialistic ideas. The English law had long prohibited 
combinations in restraint of trade h combinations to raise price* 
or wages by concerted action. There bad bean no great hard- 
ship in these prohibitions before the agninan end industrial 
changes of the eighteenth century Let luose c great swnmi of 
workers living from hand to mouth and competing for insufli- 
Livn: employment- Under th^oe now conditions the workers 
in many industries found tbeaisdvee intcLmbiy gqueezeil. 
They were played oG one against another; day by day and 
hour by hour none kiu-w what i?onci^on hia fellow might nut 
have made, find what further reduction of pay ur infirettrt of 
toil might not ensue. 

It became vitally necessary for the workers to make agree- 
manta—illegal though they were — against euch underselling. 
At first ihtve agreement* had to b& made and sustained by 
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searot societies. Or oluhl establish rd ostensibly for quite other 
purpose, social cluba, funeral Eocieties, and the tike, ft-rved 
to musk the wage-protect!ng com hi nation. Tho fact that the. 1 * 
associations were illegal disposed thtm T, q violence; they 
savage against "blacklegs" and "rata'' who would not Join 
them, and still more savage with traitors. 

In 1824 the Hens* of Commons recognised the desirability 
of relieving tension in these mutters by conceding the right of 
workmen to form combinations for ''collective bargaining" with 
the masters. This enabled Trade Unions to develop with a 
large measure of freedom. At first very clumsy nod primitive 
organization* and with very restricted freedoms, the Trade 
Unions have risen gradually to be a real Fourth Estate in the 
country, a great system of bodies representing the jdi?» of 
industrial workers. 

Arising at first in Britain and America, they have, with vnr:rui--» 
national modifications, and under varying legal conditions, spread 
to France, Germany, and all the Westernized communities. 

Organized originally to sustain wages and restrict intolerable 
hours, the Trade Union movement w#s at first something 
altogether distinct from socialism. The Trade Unionist tried 
to make the liest Tor himself of the existing capitalism and the 
existing conditions of employment; the Socialist proposed to 
change the system. 

It was the imagination and generallrinR power of Karl Marc 
which brought those two movements into relationship. He wa* 
a man with the sense of hisitofy very strong in him; he vvilp one 
of the first to perceive that the old social classes which had 
endured since the beginning of civilization were in process of 
dissolution and regrouping. Sis racial Jewish commercialism 
made the antagonism of property and labour very plain to him. 
And hi:i upbringing in Germany—-where, as we havo pointed 
out. the tendency of class to harden into caste was more evident 
than in any other European country—mad« him conceive of 
labour as presently becoming "class conscious 1 nwd collectively 
antagonistic to the property-concentrating classes. In tha 
Trade Union movement, which was spreading over the world, 
h<- believed ho saw this development; of class-conscious labour. 

What, he asked, would ho the outcome of the "doss war ’ 1 
of the capitalist and proletariat? The capitalist adventurers, 
ho alleged, because of their inherent greed and combativeneea, 
would gather power over capital into fewer and fewer bands, 
until at km they would concentrate all the means of production, 
transit, and the like into a form seixaiile by the workers, whose 
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elms* gd&HttQOBHeee and solidarity would be d*rvoloped pari pa&r# 
by the process of organizing and concentrating industry. 

They ^oiik! seim this capital «:id work it for tkuinB&lvefl 
Ttiia would tIio todal revolution L Then mdiviiliml property 
and freedom would be restored* based upon the common owner* 
fillip of the earth and the management by ike community m 
a whale of the groat productive wfvie# whinh the private 
capitalist hod organiz^l and eoncentrafceiL This would be 
tins sod of the fea capitalist Tr system^ but not ike end of tbo system 
of capitalism. State capitalinm would replace private-owner 
capUaListti. 

This marks a great stride away from the socialism of Owen. 
Owen (like Plato] looked to the common sense of moo of any 
or every cbiss to reorganize the efcsnal and faulty political, 
economic, and *odal structure, 7*\ars found something more in 
the nature of a driving force- m etas* h futility based no expro¬ 
priation and injustice- And he was not simply a prephfctiV 
theorist; he was also ft propagandist of the revolt of labour, lifts 
revolt ui she ^>isdbd ** proletariat.*’ Labour, he perceived, hi id 
rt common again** the ci pita I tat orasywhere. though 

under the bird of the Great Power wars of the time, and par* 
uetiliirl v of Utv liberation of Italy, be showed Umt be failed to 
p»sp the fact that labour everywhere has o common interest bi 
the peon fz of the world. Brit with the social revolution in view 
he did succeed in inspiring the formation of an interna tin mil 
league of workers* the First International. 

The subsequent history of socialism was chequered between 
the British tradition of Owen anti the fienuan cluss-toftluig of 
Marx, What wn£ called Fabian Socialism, the exposition of 
pociaiiom by ih».- London Fnhinn Satiety* made its appeal to 
re.tHonablo men nf all da-rCW. What called ,A Revisionism ' 

m german Swalim inclined in the same direction. Bur, cm 
ihe whole, it v-m Marx who carried the day against Owen, uud 
Ihft gens*m! dtepOfifiton of socialists throng bout the world to 
look Lo the orgftnbatEoii of labour, and labour only, to supply 
ike fighting force* that would disentangle the political and 
economic organization of human nfairs from the bands of the 
more or less inns portable private owners and adventurers who 
eantroUod it, 

Theso were the broad features of the project called Socialism, 
We will diacru54 its incoiupfetanciBCS and inadequacies in onr 

: section. It was perhaps inevitable that si Haul ism should 
be wreath* distraught, and subdivided by drmhta and disputes 
and itin! i; chunk; ttm are growth symptoms hk* the spot* 
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on a youths face. Htru wc own. hut glance At the difference 
between State socialism, which would run tbs economic bueinese 
of the country through its political government, and the later 
rtokooh of ^yndicaikni ,md guild aociulir-ui, which would entrust 
a Jurge miNtuuro in the government of muk industry to the worker* 
of ©very grade—including the directors anti mamiger^-—engaged 
in that Industry This M guild socialism 1 ' j. really a now sort 
of capitalism wills a commutes of workers and officials in each 
industry taking the place uE the free private capitalists oi that 
industry. The industrial ptrtfmnd becomes tJiu collective 
nupitullst. 


|6 

Shorictimintf* u/ S&emlLwi ns a fichvmz of llumun Society. 

Wo wrv all socialite nowadays, said Sir William Ilatoourt 
years ago, and Unit i> loosely true today. There can Le few 
people who full to reidke the pcovkdohiil nature and the daiigeroias 
instability of our present pot!tidal and economic system, and 
still fewer who believe with the dootrinflire individuals^ that 
profit hunting “go a? you please 11 will gutde mankind to any 
haven of prosperity and happiness- Croat rearrangements nre 
necessary, and a ftyitemalio legal sohordination of personal 
self-seeking to ike pubMu good. 

So far moat reasonable men am ftotioliida. But thefts wv 
only preliminary propositions. How far Inis socialkm and 
modern thought generally gone towards working out the con¬ 
ception of Uiit> new (Hjlitica! and social order h o! which our world 
admittedly stands iri need! Wo arc obliged to answer that 
there Ia no dear conception of ihe new nt-ito towards which we 
vaguely sniggle that our bcknce of human rchUionahlps is still 
crunk and specula Live as to leave us without deiiiuto guidance 
upon a score oi primarily important Issues, To-day we arc no 
more in a }Kmtion to set up n j^ientifichfly conceived political 
system in the world than were mvn to set up nu electric power 
station in IS2S* 'Hey euuld not have done that then to save 
their lives. 

The Marxist system points ns to ;in accumulation of revo¬ 
lutionary forces in the modern world* TTirtft furce^ will 
continujiJly tend towards revolution Bui Mans turned tc> 
has Lily that a revolutionary impuUr would occo&sa rily produce 
an ordered stai* uf a new artd lietter kind. A revolution may 
stop hfilF-way n\ mere deatructiun. Nu socialisL sect has yet 
deli fid its projected government clearly. The Eolab oviks in 
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tlicir f t use i an bspefimetit wem to have b(*en guided by a jihraw*. 
"site dicta torahlp oJ the proletariat" 1 ; mill in practice, we nw 
told. Trui-ky and Lenin have proved ns autocratic as the less 
intelligent bill equally well*meaning Tear Alexander l. 

Wo have boon at some pains to show from oar brief study of 
I be Franck Revolution that a revolution can establish nothing 
permanent tint has not already been thought out beforehand 
and apprehended by the general mind. Thu French republic*, 
confronted with uDevpceted diffioultiee in economies, currency, 
and international relationship*, collapsed to the egotisms o! the 
newly rioli people of the Directory, and tin ally to the egotism of 
Napoleon Law and a plan, steadily upheld, ore more n&ceBjtorY 
in revolutionary times than in ordinary humdrum times, bocMise 
in revolutionary time-;* aociety degenerates muck more readily 
into a mere scramble unde; the ascendancy of the forcible and 
cunning 

If in general terms wo take stock of the political and social 
science of our ago, we shall measure something of the preliminary 
intellectual task still to be dona by mankind before w<: can hope 
to see any permanent constructive achieve men te emerging i rom 
the mere traditionalism and adventuring that rule our collective 
affaire to-day. This Sodalimn, which professes to be a complete 
theory of a now social order, we discover, when we look into it. 
to be no more than a partial theory—very illuminating, so fur 
as it goes—about property. 

Wo have already discussed the relationship of social develop¬ 
ment to the restriction of the idea of property. There are various 
eeltoob of thought which would restrict property more or less 
completely- OuinmuuLsm is the- proposal to abolish proiwrty 
.niti:gather, or, in other words, to hold all things in comnum 
Modem Soei.Ui£DQ. an the other hand—or, to give it a more precise* 
name. ’’ Collet ti vImh ' ‘—doee clearly distinguish between personal 
property and collective property. The gist of the socialist pro- 
postil is that land, and all the natural means of product ion, transit, 
and distribution should be collectively owned. Within these 
limits there is to be much free private ownership and unrestricted 
perannnl freedom. Given efficient administration, it may be 
doubted whether many people nowadays would dispute that 
proposal. But eociidkm has never gone on to a thorough 
examination of that proviso far efficient administration, 

Again, what community is it that is to own the collective 
properly—is it to be the sovereign or the township or the county 
**r the nation or mankindY Socialism makes no clear answer, 
are very free with the word "nationsI;so," but we 
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have been subjecting the ideas of “nations " Hod “ntiiieimliriii “ 
to mimj destructive criticism in this Outiittt. If socialkte object 
to a fiiugle individual claiming a mine or a threat stretch of JLgri- 
cultural land an his own individual property, with a right tn 
refuse or barter its mk- and profit to othere, why t-hooid they 
permit a single nation to mono polka the mines or trade routes 
or natural wealth of the territories in which it lives, tha 

rest of mankind t 

There 6ooma to tw great confusion in socialist theory in 
tiiis matter. And unless human life is to become a mass-met 1 Ling 
of the race in permanent session, bow is the com muni tv to 
appoint its officers to cany on its collective concerns - After 
ell , the private owner of land, or of a business or the like, h ;i 
Bart of public official in so far no his ownership is sanctioned 
nnd protected by dm community. Instead of being paid a 
salary or fete, be is allows tn> make a profit. 

The only valid reason for < Ik missing liim from bin ownership 
ia that the new eonteol to be substituted win be more efficient 
m id profitable and satisfactory to the community. And, being 
dismissed, be hoe at lean the same claim to consideration from 
the community that he himself has shown in the post to the 
worker thrown out of employment by a mechanical invention. 

This question of administration, the sound and adequate 
bar to much immediate socialization, brings us to the still largely 
unsolved problem of human association; how are- wp to -agurc 
the best direction of human affairs and the maximum of willing 
eo-o]n*ration with that directum f This is ultimately a complex 
problem in psychology, bat it b absurd to pretend that it b an 
iuttrluble out-. There mlist In* a definable best, which is the right 
thing, in these matters. Rut if it in not insoluble, it k equally 
unreasonable to pretend that it boa been solved. The problem 
in its completeness involves the working out of the best methods 
in the following departments and thoir complete correlation:— 

(i) Eilui-ation ,—The preparation of the individual for an 
understanding and willing cfr-opcratioii in the world's affairs. 

(ii) Inforviaiion ,—The oontinnal truthful presentation of 
public alloire to the individual for bin judgment and approval. 
Closely connected with this need for current information it the 
codification of the law, Lho problem of keeping the law plain, 
clear, ruid accessible to ell. 

fffi) ReprtscnUilion—The selection of reprewntatives anti 
agents to act in the collective interest in harmony with the 
general will based on Eiiis education and plain information, 

(iv) Tkt Bmikv.—Thz appointment ol executive agents 
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anil the HOfliJitonanre tA means- fur Itwping liierti rdspaiwibls to 
the community, without at tin- Mine time iuniwing intelligent 
initintives. 

(v) Thought and RcfitarcH .—The Wfltenajifcio criticism of affair? 
and kvp^ to provide data for popular judgments, and through 
iho^c judgments to jenemre the secular improvement of the 
human organization. 

These ere the live heads under which the broad problem of 
fmnmn society presents itself to its. fn the world wound us 
we i?ee makeshift deviws nt work in oil Hicee hrauubBfi d id co¬ 
ordinated one with another tnd imsattefaetoty in themself- 
We see an educational system meanly tin anted and equipfped, 

hndW organized^ mifl crippled by the ihtdrvwtloiu and hostilities 
of religions bmlire; we see popular mfcnmatlon stipplkd chiefly 
by a venal press dr pendent upon ad Vertisementa and subsidies- 
we fardcal methods of election returning politicians to power 

unrujire^ntative ilk any hereditary ruler or casual conqueror; 
everywhere thr executive is mare or leas influenced or controlled 
by l= r,jEir>N of rich adventurers, end M.- purs nit of political and 
sock' sdnnce and of public critic: h-ni ia v-uU the work of devoted 
and ec^ntric Individunis rather than a rocognized and honoured 
function in the State, 

There is a gigantic lash before right-thinking men in thr 
eh -tn-inj and sweetening of the politicians 1 stable; raid until 
it is dona. any complete realization of softtaHnm b impo^He, 
While private adveuturere control the political life of the State, 
it is ridiculous to think of the State taking over collect ive ecGuomie 
interests from private luJvontnrerh. 

Not only Hia th« i-KHriHiibfe movement failed thus far to pro¬ 
duce a scientifically reasoned scheme for die correlation uf 
education, law, and the eierase of public power* but even to 
the economic field* wo have already pointed out, creative 
foraes wait fur the couce^tiuo of a right orgEmbation of credit 
and a right method of payment mad interchange. It is a truism 
that iho willingfic£y of the worker depends, among other things, 
upon bis complete confidence in (ho purchasing power of the 
currency in. which he is paid. As this confidence goes, work 
reaves, except in so far m it cun be rewarded by payment in 
goods. But there is no sufficient science of currency and bu-sia&?3 
psychology to restrain governments from the mo.st disturbing 
interferences with die public credit and with the circulation. 
And sue ii intoorfcrencea lend aftmight ta the cessation of work, 
that is, of the production of ttffcOBBSiiiy things 

Upon *mch vital practical question* it iu ecaftely too much 
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to say that the mass of those? socialists who would recast the world 
have no definite ideas at all. Yet in a rocmli^t world quite as 
much as in any other sort of world, people must be paid money 
lor their work rather than be paid in kind, if my such thihg 
ad peiBonal freedom br to continue. Here. too. there must be an 
iukrertamabl* right tiling to th>. Until (hat is detennined H 
history m thi^se matters mil ooiitUujts to be not -o much a record 
of experiments m- of flounderin^a. 

And in another direction the social and {jolitlcnl thinking 
vl the nineteenth eentury was, in the face of the vn£±iie>^ uf tho 
mechtmioal r- TuInUou. timid, limited, and insufficient, and that 
was in regard to ink 1 relational relations. The reader uf room 1 is tic 
literature will God the eoeialmts constantly writing and talking 
of the 4 'State/' and never betraying any reatizatiou that the 
"Stau* ,p might be a|] sorts of .organizations in all sorts of ;licus : 
from the republic of San Mllj-hiu Lu the British Umpire, it is 
true that Karl Marx had n conception o; a solidarity of interest 
Jnctwqen the workers in all the industrin fired court tries, hut 
there ii little or no suggestion in Marxist *o«ualimi of the logical 
corollary of this, the establishment of a democratio world federal 
government (with national or ptovineial H fitato ,f govenmumts} 
iu a natural consequence of his projected soda! revolution- 
At most there ia a vague aspiration. But i( thore is any 
logic about the Marxist, it should be his declared political end 
for whiuli he should work wit hunt ceasing. Pot U> tho test 
of the war uf 1014, tho sociulkt* of almost all the European 
countries show ed that their dass-oonsoious intermitionn I i sm was 
veneered very thinly indeed over their patriotic feelings, and 
hud to no degree replaced them ilverywhere during I he German 
war socialists denounced that war as made by capitalist govern¬ 
ments; but ii produces little or no permanent effect to denounce 
n yovur ament or a wcrld >yatttiu unless you havr a working idea 
of a better gimrament mid a betrer aybtein to replace it. 

Wt state the^e dungs here been me they arc fruits* and a living 
and necessary part o! a rren temporary survey of human history. 
Is is not our present laak d tiler to advocate or canir overt racialism, 
Bui ii is in our picture lu note that political and tociol life arc, 
and niu&t remain, chaotic mid disastrous without the develops 
tuem of some such com fc.ru clivi? m heme as socialism 
and to point out clearly how far awny the world is as. present 
from any such scheme. 

An enormous amount of intellectual toil and discutfsion and 
education« and many years— whether decades or centimes* no 
man can tell-—must intervene before a new crdeti planned -is 
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if hip* and railway 9 are planned, mm, a* flip oablee fciltl1 the postal 
rieljvmtif run, over the whole surface of our earth. And until 
fiucb a new order draws mankind together with its nat- r human 
life, -i a trp Blmll raescBtiy ahuw by the story of the European war* 
wince IS34, must Income more and morii casual dangerous, 
miserable, and difiaatrotifi because of the eontinualiJy 

more powerful and destructive war methods the continuing 
mechanical ft volution producer. 

| fl* 

How Darwinism A fftcted Mtiitfhnis and Political Idm* 

While the mechanical revolution which the growth of phvweal 
bcj eace had brought about wop destroying the ancient jsooiri 
cta^ifieauoji of the civilized state which had been evolved through 
thua&Euub of years, and producing new po&ssibiMes and new 
ideals m & righteous human community and a righteous world* 
oofder—a change it lea^t us great and novel was going on in 
tho field ol religious thought. That same growth of isdeiilific 
knowledge from winch sprang the mechanical revolution wa@ 
ibt moving cause of these religious disturbances. 

In the opening chapters of this Outi Me wu hare given the 
main story of the Record of the Rocks; wo Lave shown life for 
the litile beginning of consoioiisEess that it is Id the still waiting 
vuatnes£ of the void of space and time. But before the end of 
the eighteenth century this enormous prospect of the past, 
-which fibs a modern mind with humility and illimitubte topes 
bidden from the general ^sekuanan of utir moe. It w« 
veiled by the curtain of a Sumerian legend. The b€&Y3tt« wcr« 
no more than n atsgs background to a little drama rjJ Mug^ 
Men had been too occupied with their own private paa&kma 
and (K-rsoml affuira to heed the mtmmtionci of their own great 
destiny that lay about them everywhere. 

They learn l their true position in space long before ihoy 
placed themselves in time, We have already named the earlier 
astonomur** and told how Galileo was made to recallt Me asser¬ 
tion that the earth moved round the bud. He was made to do 
so by the church, and the church was stirred to mak* Mm do 
n> because any doubt that the world was the cento of 
the tmivcM seemed to strike fatally at tho authority of 
Christianity, 

J I nf a rJ^ly paraikl view ttiE rahgiiHt to- li-Jii gi'CH btffc, paAfate** 

b) PuJHi- Tug*, Ea^pt nii and n un -5'l. Flu» M(i Oft /iMti/u."i jnflJiipn 
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Now, upon that matter, the teller of modem history k 
obliged to he at onco cautious and hold- Ho has to pick his 
why lx?tween cowardly evasion on the one IulihI, and partisan¬ 
ship on the other* As far an possible ho roust confine himself 
to foots and restrain his opinions. Yet it is well to remember 
that no opinions can be altogether rest rained. The writer ho* 
iiiii own very atrmu^ and definite pmuawas* and the Bender 
must boar that In mind. 

It k a fact in history ik&L the teaching of Jeans of Xazuroth 
had in it something profoundly new and creative; he preached 
u naw Kingdom of Heaven in the hearts and in the world of 
men. There was nothing in his teaching* so for as we o&n judge 
it at this distance of time, to dash or interfere with any di-scovery 
or expansion of the history of the world and mankind. But 
it is oqoally a fact in history that St. Paul and his successors 
added to or completed or imposed upon or (substituted another 
doctrine for—an you rear prefer to think—the plain and pro¬ 
foundly revolutionary teachings of Jesus, by expounding a 
Fiubtle and complex theory of salvation, a salvation wlddi could 
be attained very largely by boh of and farnjuJilies* without any 
fserinua disturbance of fclto believer s ordinary habits and occupy 
tions T and that this Pauline teaching did involve very definite 
bdkfa about the hbstorv uf the world and mad. 

It b not the business oi the historian ro controvert or explain 
these matters; the question of their ultimate significance depend* 
upon the theologian; th© historian's concern is merely with the 
fact that official Christianity throughout the world adopted 
fit, Paul's view, so plainly expressed in bis epistles ivnii m 
nn traceable in the Gospels, that the meaning of religion lay not 
in the future, hut in the past, and that Jesus wu* not so much 
a teacher of wonderful new dungs, os a predestinate divine blood 
ntttirifiec of deep mystery md sacredoras made in atonement 
of a particular liistorbal act of djf-obediciioe to the Cantor 
committed by our first parents, Adam and Eve, in response to 
the temptation of a serpent in the Garden of Eden, Upon that 
belief in that Fall aa a fact, and not upon the personality of 
JmU3 of Nazareth, upon the theories of Paul, and not upon the 
in junctions of Jesus, doctrinal Christi unity built itaeif. 

We have already noted that this story of the special creation 
of the world, and of A d im and Eve and the serpent, was also 
an ancient Babylonian story, and probably a still more undent 
Sumerian story, and that the Jewish sacred book- were the 
medium by which this very ttpri rat and primitive "huliulitliic F 
srrja rii legend entered Christianity* Wherever official < ’hri m- 
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tianity has gone. It has taken thL} store with it. It hs« tied 
itself up to that story . 

Until a cootary ago and Ire?, the whpk Chris dunked world 
felt bound to believe, an i did lh>liev<_\ tlt::l die uiBTfrtB had 
been speeiaUy treated in the course of nix days* ll > tilt word uf 
tlod a Sew Thousand Team Ilford—according to Bishop Usshtr. 
4 r CKU h.c, (The Uni^rsai History, in forty-two volumes, pub 
liehed in 1779 by a group of London booksellers, discusses whether 
the precise date of tin? fast day of Creation was March 21st or 
Qejrtetnher 21st, 4.001 n.d„ and inu lines to the view that the 
latter wils the? more probable season.) 

Upon this historical assumption rested the religious fabric 
of l.he Western and Wcstormr.ed civilization, and yet the whole 
world vm littered, the hide, mountaine, deltas, and etas went 
bursting, with evidence of its utter absurdity. The religious life 
of too leading nations, still a vr-rv intense and sincere nrllgLou- 
life, was going on in a house of history buiit upon sand. 

There La frequent recognition in classical literature ol ft 
sounder cosmogony, Aristotle war, aware of the broad principle* 
of modem geology, they shine through the speculations of 
Lucretius, and we have noted also Leonardo da Vinci*e (1+52- 
JB'10) Jmiid interpretation of fossiift. The gw a! Frenchman 
Uescorb-A (1696-1U50) speculated boldly upon the incandescent 
begmningfl of our l-IuIm , and a Dano, Steno (1631-8(1), began 
the collection of fo.Hsilfi and the description of si rata. But, it 
was ociv ai tho eighteenth cent my drew to its dose that the 
systematic study of geology assumed such proportions as to 
afioct the gen oral authority of the Bible version of the ancient. 
Sumerian narrative. 

Ocmternporaneonsly with tin* EWrerani History quoted above, 
n great French naturalist. Buffon, was writing upon the Epocits 
of Nature (I77&), and boldly extending the age of the world to 
TO.tXlO or "ia.IMKl years. He divided his story into six epochs 
io square with tho six days of the (Yea Lion ctory. These days, 
it was argued, were figurative days; they were really ages. By 
that accommodating dnviee, geology oontrived to make a peace 
with orthodox religious tn aching that lasted until lhe midrfk 
Of the nin eteenth century. 

Wo cannot tracer here tho contributions of such men ns 
Hutton and Playfair and Kir Charles LveU, and the Frenchmen 
Lamarck and Cuvier, in no folding and developing the record 
of the rocks. It wm only slowly that tho: general intelligent t 
of the Western world was awakened to two disotTTicertmp fade: 
firstly, that the -lOcoeesiati of Hie io the geological record did 
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not correspond to tbs acL« of the sis d»vi of creation; .mil f 
secondly, that the record. in harmony with a mas of bioIi>gfciiJ 
facte, pointed away from the Bible assertion of a separate creation 
of each species, straight towards a genetic relation between all 
forma of life, in which even man leas included! The importance 
'if this Last issue to the existing doctrinal system was manifest. 
If ail the animal? and man had been evolved in this ascendant 
manner, then there hud been no first p rints, no Eden, and no 
briLI, And if there had been nr> fa!!, then the entire historical 
fabric of Christianity, the story >if tin* First sin itlrf the reason 
for on atonement, upon which the current tniching baaed 
Christian emotion ami morality. collaf . j.-d tike a house of ennis. 

It was with something like hnrrnr, therefore, that great 
numbers of honest and religious-spirited men followed the work 
of the English naturalist (diaries Darwin ( 1800 ~S 2 ), In 1Xr>9 
h» published bis Origin of Specie* bp Aftnn* of Sutural foWfion, 
a powerful and permanently valuable exposition of tout con¬ 
ception of the change nuri development of species which we 
have sketched briefly in Chapter II; and in lfill ho completed 
the outline of his work with the O&Sc.cni of Jfan, which brought 
man definitely into the ware -dieme of development with the 
rest of life. 

Many men and women nm still living who can remember 
the dismay and distress among ordinary inudligvnr people in 
the Western lommiiniuto us flic invincible case of tho biologist? 
and geulogists against flic orthodox Christian cosmogony un¬ 
folded itself* The minds of tunny nested the n-?w kn wledgo 
instinctively and irrationally. Their whole moral edifice Was 
built upon false history; they aerc too old and sit to rebuild 
it ; they felt the practical troth of their moral oonvirlions, oml 
tliis new truth seemed to them tn he incompatible with that. 
They believed that to assent lo it would bo to prepare a moral 
collapse for the world And <so they produced n moral collapse 
by not assenting to it. 

The universities in England particularly, being primarih- 
clerical in their constittition, resisted the "new learning my 
bitterly. During the acvreities and eighties a ctormy con¬ 
troversy raged ibroughout the dvilired world. The quality ,d 
the discussions and the fatal ignorance of the church may be 
gauged by a description in Backet Is Commonplace. Book < f , 
meeting of the British Association in i 800 , at which Birimp 
Wilborforcc assailed Husky, tbc great champion of the D:ir 
winian in this fashion. 

Fadng u Huxley with ei smiling insolence, he to know 
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i vas ii through hU gramlfalit or ?ir qrandmoiktr thttt Ae daimnJ hu 
dmcmi from a tmmJNy * Huxley turned 10 his neighbour and 
said, ‘The Lord bfrfih delivered him mto my lumdfl. J Then he 
Flood before us if id spoke thee*’ tniuit-ndous worris: 'Bo was 
not ashamed to have a monkey far hi a ancestor; but he would 
tie ashamed to bo connected with. a m&n who used great gift* 
toobeemre the truth 1M ( Another version Intiit: bate certainly 
Ifcid Umt a man has no reason Id bo a^bainod of having on ape 
for hiss grandfather. If there were an ancestor whom I &hmiM 
h t! ajdiamed in recalling, it would rather be a mats of reuthas 
acil vcnuUEo who plunge into ftckiutfic questions with 

wkidh he has no real uegurriotaure, only to obscure thorn by m 
almhw rhetoric ami distract the attention of his nudlrnoe* from 
thru real point at i^ue by eloquent digressions and skilled appeal? 
to prejudice/*) Then? words were certainly spoken with poaeioru 
Tho scooo was one of xrcat excitement, A lady fainted, says 
Duckett . p Such was the temper of this controversy. 

The Darwinism movement took formal ihriati inity unawares* 
suddenly. tformwl Christianity van confronted with a clr-irl> 
deuiotmmhle error iu her ibsuWiml Statenssrtt^ The Chrfafcan 
Llteobgiimi werr neither wi#F- enough n*-r mentally trim hi* 
muugb to accept tho new truth, modify their formula-, and 
insift upon the living an cl imdimiinshed vitality of lb*- religious 
reality those fumtil® had hitherto mdEced to express, For the 
discovery of man a descent from cub-human forms does mt 
even remotely touch the teaching of tho Kingdom of Flea veil. 
Vet priests and bishops raged at Darwin; foolish attempts were 
made 10 suppress Darwinian literature and to insult and discredit 
the exponents of Lhr now views There was much wiki talk 
of the of religion and science. 

Now, in all agt--; rhen" have been soc price its CbfirtendditL 
The Emperor Frederick U was certainly a aceptio: in the 
elgbh-^uth century Gibbon and Voltaire were openly nntl- 
Christiau* and thfrir writings luilncnccd a number of EcattcreJ 
readers Bat ikes-e were exceptional penpl*. * . * Now the 
whole of Christendom became, i whole, sceptical. This 
new controversy touched everybody who read a book or heard 
intelHgt-nL conversation. A new jftsmratiOfl ml young people 
grew tip, and they found the defenders of Christianity in an 
evil temper* fighting their cause without dignity or fairness. 
It W£B the orthodox theology that the new scientific advances 
had comprumisedi hut the angry theologians declared that it 
was rdigiem. 

In the end mrn may dbcovtr that religion shines aJJ the 
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brighter for tho |o^ of ij.il its doctrinal wriippinx-s. but Lo tb jcODg 
It a^umcxl as? if f indeed, tbtir& had boon a uoiillict of nciencr* and 
religion* and that in that conflict; science \mt{ won. 

h Liie immediate offset of thin great dispute upon the idcmi 
aod methods of j>t*jpk In tbf> prosperous and iniiuontia! chutes 
throughout the ^ffowtiked world w.ls very detrimental indeed. 
The now biological Jfdrarai was bringing uutbing eonetnidrive 
fi-a yet to repLu'X 1 tho old moral titand-bys. *\ reiki Jr -muralizurinij 
ensued. 

Thu general lewel of social life in thorn uIiu&l+k far higher 
in the early twentieth tlum in iho cafiy t>_- vi-n te cuth eeutyry, 
but in one? respect—in re&pccfc to diniarc-restediiesa and cun- 
identic* tizmetM in thr-F-io obraee— it is probable that the ton? of 
the earlier age wad better than the Jar tor p Ju the owning and 
active tilns^a of the &OTfenta 6 Uth century, in spite of a few 
(Infinite '“i&fidbfa / 1 ihtsne was probably a much higher percuntegu 
j£ tO£U and women who pf&Jttd dmornly, who searched their 
sowb to find if they hud done eril ¥ and who were juepured to 
h of fur and ruahe groat sacrifice* [or what thwy conceived to bo 
right, Lhau hi the? opening visits of Elio twentieth century, 

Thar* was a real of faith after l* 5 ik The true gold uf 
n hgion waa in many oases thrown away with iho wom-otrt 
puree that had contained d< for «o lon^! p and it wH not recuTeied. 
Towards the dose of the nineteenth century a crmJu misonilar* 
standing of Darwinism had become tho fundamental inindfiittff 
of groat masses of tin* " fc «ducat0d ja everywhere. The .seven¬ 
teen th-ecritury Lings and own era and rulers and leaders bad had 
the itfea at the buck of their minds that they prevailed by tho 
will of God; they ms.% feared him, they got prsuata to put 
i!lings right for them with him; wIm- n they won$ wicked p they 
tried wot to Blink of bun. But the old faith of the kings. uffoeiv 
and rulers of the opening twentieth century bad fcukd under 
the aclinic light of scientific eritid^m. 

Prevalent people at the doee of the ninetcon tb century 
believed that they prevailed by virtue of the Straggle fur 
Existence, in which the £txony and cunning get the bettor of 
the weak and confiding* And they behoved further that they 
had to be strong, energetic, ruthliu^ "practical / 1 egotistical, 
because God w as dead* arid hod always it. seemed, been dead— 
which was going altogether further than the new knowledge 
j united. 

They aeon got lioyond tho first crude popular misconception 
of Darwinism, tbu ich*. Lkat ever y mm is for himadf done. 
But they stutik at the next level Man. they decided, is a sooisl 
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a tUw.i l like Lhfl Indian hunting dog. He is much more than * 
tiM—but tliift liiry did not see. And just ns in a pack it la 
acoew-arv te bully" and subdue the younger and weaker for tin- 
ei;nt L tiil good, so si seemed rigfa* to them that tin- liig afg^ the 
Imj nrm puck should bully nml subdue lienee a uvw *y. -zii 
for tk« idcaa of democracy that barl ruled the curlier TOiieLeeiUh 
cteLturv.nnd a revived luliniretiunfor theoverbearingand tlecriieL 

It Vaa quite rijiar n.otari3t.te uf the- linn-o tlifll air, KipUtig 
should bad The children uf tha middle urd upjwr-cla^ British 
public back to the Jungle, to learn “tbe law," and lIiul m bis 
bonk (Stalky and Vo. Ihs should give an appreciative description 
of the torture of two buys by three others, who have by a subter¬ 
fuge tied up their victims helplessly before revealing their 
hostile intentions. 

It U worth while lo Rive a. little attention to tine incident m 
fiUdkt/ cad Va., becuuoe it lights up the political psychology of 
the British Empire at the close of tbu nineteenth century very 

lh . The history of the last half-century in not to be under¬ 
stood without an understanding of the mental twist wbic.i thw 
ul-.rv .-anmplitks. The two boys who are tortured ai- Lulls' ■ 
that" is the cscuise of the tanunntore, and these latter have further 
been incited to the orgy bv « clergyman, Nothing can restruiu 
the uusto with which they [and Mr. Kipling) set about the job. 
Before resort mg to torture, the teaching seems to be, sen that 
vcm pump up .1 little juitJftrtle moral indignation. and all will 
be well. If you have the authorities on j’Ottr side, then you 
cannot be to blama, Such, apparently, is the simple doctrine 
of tbia typical imperialist. But every bully has to the best 

hi . ,,nibfi laUuwvd that doctrine since the himaui animal 
developed sufficient intelligence to Iw conscioudy creel. 

Another paint in the story is very significant indeed. The 
bead master and Ins clerical assistant am both represented as 
being privv to the a Hair They want this, bullying to occur. 
Insteiid ol'evcrciBing their own authority, they uw the* boy*, 
who uc Mr. Kipling a hereto, u» punish the two victim*. Hufld 
muster und dei^ymtm turn n deaf ear to the complaints of an 
indignant mother. All this Mr. Kipling rcprraenU as a must 
desirable state of aflairs, 

In this we have the key to tin? ugliest, moat retrogressive, 
and flaalh fatal idea uf modem imfieriufem ; the idea of a tant 
amtpirory hetewn law and illegal mulctice. Just as the 
Tcirdom wrecked iu-df nt lost by a furtive anconragemetit 
uf Lbe ruffians of the- Itluok Hundreds. who massacred Jews ano 
ivt.l m r people supposed to bo uumiosl to the Tsar, so the good 
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name of the British Imperial Government bos b&en tainted— 
aud m still tainted—by an illegal raid made by Doctor Jameson 
into the Tnmsvoa! before the Boer War* by the advc mures. 
A-hkih we F.haJl presently describe, of Sir Edward Carson (after 
wjirds Lord Gar^n) in Ireland, nnd by the tacit cornuvance of 
the Britiah Government in Ireland with the &o-called u iQfMsola™ 
undertaken by the loyalists against fchfl peipetriioni, or idbgeti 
p*?r(K>tralora p of Sinn Ftm outrages. 

By auiih trca^mi* against tiioir riuhjecti. empires destroy 
themselves, The true strength of raters and empires Iks nut m 
armies and navies* but in the belief of men Uni.t they are In 
flexibly open and truthful and legal So toon ay a government 
deports from that standards it ceases to 1 m? anything more than 
‘‘tho gang in po^Mon^ mid Sts days ate numbered 

§7 

The Idea 0 / Nationalism, 

Wo have already pointed out that there must be a natural 
political map of the world which given the best possible 
geographical divisions for human adiuinhtrations,. Any other 
political division ol the world than this natural political map 
will necessarily he a mkiit, and must produce *t rosea of hos; kilty 
and insurrection tending to shift boundaries in the direction 
indicated by the natural political map. 

These would seem to be self-evident propositions were It. 
not that the diplomatists at Vienna evidently neither believed 
nor understood anything of the sort, mid thought thamtoivci' 
a* free to carve up the world as one is free to carve up stidi a 
boneless structure as w cheese, Moot of t\w. upheavals and 
conflicts tha? began in Europe .as the world rpcovervd from tho 
exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars were quite obviously attempts- 
of the ordinary common men to get rid of guvr-nitnentir that 
wera such mMta as to be In many cases intolerable. Generally* 
the dinting governments wsro nilailm throughout Europe 
because they wens not socially representative. and m thev 
were hampering production and Waiting human feasibilities*; 
but when there were added to these universal annoyance 
differences ol religion and racial culture iietwem rulon# ami 
ruled [m in most uf Ireland), differences in race and tenguagu 
(as in Austrian North Italy and throughout meet of the Austrian 
Empire), or differences in dl these respects ;as In Poland and 1 js-_■ 
Turkish Empire m Europe), the exasperation drove towards 
bloodshed. 
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Euinp‘ vtl a system u! eorominU machines ahnmmabjy 
adjusted. Pram thr' stresses of this maladjustment the varum* 

' tintionalhu ,T movements that played so In** ‘ V^l m tb- 
history >T thr nineteenth century drew their driving force. 

What ia a nation ? What is nationality! If our stery 04 
(he w orkl has demonstrated anything, it haa demonstrated tim 
fninftTinir f ,f races and peoples, the instability of huu^ * division a, 
the Wiriinu variety of human group* and human id*** of aasn* 
oiution. A nation, it has been said* in an (WcmnuUtwn of human 
1«‘inas who think they are one people; bat wc are toirj that 
Ireland is a nation, and Prote-tont Ulster certainly does not 
ahorn that id**; and Italy rlid not think it was one fwopb 
until hng after he unity was accomplished. When rim writer 
w«w in Italy in llllfi, people were saying: “This war wiJi make 
kb ewe nation." 

Again. *n> the English a. nation or have they merged mto a 
"RritJdi nationality 1" Scotsmen do not seem to botif*vt very 
nuirii ill this British nationality. It. cannot be a community 
of ril «s or language that constitutes a nation, htvwt the G«fc 
and the Ijuwbnders make irp the cicc-ttitb ' nation ; it cannot 
j w * common religion, for England has scores; m -r a common 
UtcitjtiyrSi or why ^ Britain i^iparatc^d fr^iu tin? Ufritccl tslaU-tf, 
and the Argentine Republic from Spain! Wt* may auggewt 
that a nation it in effect any assembly, mixture. or confuflkm of 
people Which i? eit Iter afflicted by or wishes i© Ik- ajffioted by a 
ioraum office of its own* in order that it should behave collectively 
m if its nettle. deeires, and vanities wet© beyoml comparison 
more important r.ti.-m tin general welfare of humanity- 

\V e have already traced the development of the Machiavellian 
monarchies into lb© role uf their foreign offices playing the p<«< 
)t ( *• Po WT - ■ ,, 11 ' The ’' nil Lion Lility 1 which dominate* i the political 
thought of til© nineteenth century was really no mom than 
the romantic and emotional exaggeration of the n pro¬ 

duced hv the discard of the natural potitira! map with wusuitahw 
jui h tK'it urrangvments in the interests of such “Powers.” 

Throughout the nineteenth century, and particularly through- 
cun its latter half, there has been a great working up ©f du* 
j,j the worM. All men ore by nature partis*** 
jind patriots, but tlie iiiitttfu.1 tribalism uf men in the ninotemiih 
century was unnaturally exaggerated, it "<u fretted and over- 
anmnla t.fi and inflamed a ml forced into the nationalist mould. 

Nationalism w*» knight in eehte'J*, emphftaizcd by news- 
paper*, preached and mocked and snug into men. It becuuio <> 
monstrous cam which darkened, all human affairs. Men were 
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hmught to feel tha* they w«ro ns imjfjmpvr nitbuut «. uitiocwllty 
without their aiotbe* m a crowd rd afi^mhlu Oriental 
people** who hud 
never heard of tf* 
nuUotudily hid nry , 

Ux>k to it m they 
took to the cigarette* 
and hovtier hats of 
t he West. India * a 
galftXy of conttiwted 
mces, religions, and 
culture^ itravidkoj 
Mongoliart, and 
Aryan, bticomo a 
"nation/’ There 
were perplexing 
oa^ea, of course. 
wJtoD a young Whitts 
chapel Jew had to 
decide whether ho 
belonged to tho 
British or tho Jewish 
nation. 

Caricature and 

pohticral cartoons 
played a large pan in 
thin elevation of the 
Cull of these njnver 
and bigger tribal 
god a— for such* 
indeed, tho modem 
a nations ,p are:— u* 
their A&ecndiiney ever 1 
tho imagination of tho *t? 
nineteenth century, ^ 

If one rams over tho ^ 
pages of Pundit that Jj 
queer contemporary 
record of the British ** 

stud, which has lamod now since IB4I. one finds the figures 
of Britannia p Hibernia„ Fnmt-e, md Germania embracing,' dis- 
puling, rei'i'ovinn, rojoiomg, grieving. 

It greatly helped tho to carry on their game 

of Gr&*fr Powers to uonvey polities in this form to the doubting 
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gettnrat iiilulligcDCe. To l he common mail, resentful that bin 
son should be sent abroad to be shot. it wua made clear dun 
instead of this being merely the result of the obstinacy ami creed 
of two foreign offices* it wa* really a necessary part of a righteous 
inovitable giiraiilto Struggle between two of tilers dim VAit 
divinities, Fraud* hid been wronged by Corns auia. or Italia 
was showing » proper spirit to Austria, 

Thu boy 'a death ceiteed to appear an outrage on common 
rtUiitC’, it assumed a sort of tsvtliulociKil dignity-, And in - 
aUmJliun oould clothe itself in the suno romantic babilimani 
nji diplomacy. Ireland became a Cinderella goddesa, Gathleen 
lii HnnHlm n’ full of heartrending find unforgivable wrongs; and 
voting India tnanwiidcd its realities in the worship of Bauds 
Mniaram. 

The essential idea of nineteenth century nutioiialifim the 
“legitimate claim 1 ' of every nation to complete sovereignty, 
rhi’ churn of every nation to manage all its affairs within its 
own territory* ri&srrUe&s oi any other tuition. The flow in this 
idt> is that tbo affairs, anil interest* of ©very modem community 
• r-i ml to the uttermo-tL parti- of the earilt. The assassination 
of Sarajevo in U>H, fur example, which caused the Great War, 
produced the utmost; liiaLress among the Indian tribes of 
Labrador i ire. that war interrupted the marketing of the 
ftui* ujjon which they relied for such necessities aa ammunition, 
without which they could not get sufficient food, 

A world of independent sovereign nations means, therefore, 
j world of pcrpmtuii injuries, a world of states constantly pre- 
paring for or waging war, lint concurrently and ditioordatitiy 
with the preaching of this nationalism there was, among tbv 
strangcr nationalities, a vigorous* propaganda of another set oi 
idesa, the ideas of imperiaBittn, in which a powerful and advanced 
nation was couctdml lire right to damttuito a, group of other 
li - : . ulvanced nations or l&a lelitkally developed nation* or 
peoples whore natio nali ty w^- still undeveloped, who were 
expected by the dominating nation to be grateful for its pro* 
tec tiun mid dontiiuunje- 

This u,-c id the word empire was evidently ;i different out 
from its lurmer universal significance. The new empires did 
not even pretend to be it continuation of the world empire oi 
Bonus. They lujd lost the lout connexion between tlie hkr* oi 
Lho empire and the pence of tbo world. 

These two ideas of nationality and, as tint crown of national 
Hueceef, “empire,' ruled European political thought. ruled. 
Kid-usd, rhe political Us ought of the work], threughuul the latter 
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Kali of thr nineteenth century, «ut ruled U lo the premmnE 
exclusion of but wider conception of a common human welfare. 
They ware plausible rind dsngeroosly unsound working ideas. 
I hey fepft^nttxl ti'^thing fnodrtmrnfeil and iimlterabta in humnn 
nature, and they failed to meet the new needs of world controls 
and world .security that ifoa mechanical revolution was evero 
day making more imperative. 

They were accepted Wati^- people in general had neither 
the sweeping views that & study of world history can give, nor 
had they any longer the -umpreheniiive charity of n world 
religion. Their danger to all the routines nf ordinary Life war. 
not realized until it was too into. 

Ss 

The Great frxhHjitfoii of 1S3 J, 

After the middle of the nineteenth conturr, this world of 
new powers and old ideas, this ftrrmpnting new wine in the old 
bottles of diplomacy, broke out through the flimsy restraints 
of the Traaty of Vienna into a aeries of wars But bv no ironical 
accident the new system of dirtarbrtnccs was preecd-d bv n 
peace festival in London, the Great Exhibition of 1351 . Hi is 
exhibition deserves a paragraph or Fro. 

The moving spirit in this exhibition wm Prince AJtn?rt of 
SueOrfnog-Cothb, the nephew of Leopold J, the German kii:- 
who had been placed upon the Belgian throne in IS 31 , and who 
wa# also the maternal uncle of the young Queen Victoria of 
England, She liad become queen in 133 ? at the age of eighteen, 
the two young cousins—they were of the some oyo—had 
married in 1840 under their unefo'e auspices, and Prince Albert 
was known to tie British n* the "Prince Consort." Ho was ,x 
young man of sound intejligenoe and exceptional education 
and he seems to have been greatly -hocked bv the mental 
Stagnation into which Mug land hud sunken. 

Oxford ami Cambridge, thoio UDOO starry centres, were -till 
recovering but slowly from the intellectual ddi of the later 
eighteenth century. At neither imbursity did lb? annual 
mat rice !at i one number more than four hundred. The examimt- 
fi..iit were for the most part mere ? ita t tor* ceremcmirev Except 
for two college? in London (the University of London ) t, nil oni 
in Durham, this was ail the education on a univeraif.v footing 
that England had to offer. 

ft was very liirgdy thcr imtjnijvo of this scandalized young 
German wlm had married the British queen which produced 
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the University Commisaon of 1850, and it w<w with » view in 
T gnktn rf yip E n^ imid. flirthsr thfit =bci pr£iinOtciJ tJiG fiFFt 
national Exhibition, which was to afford some opportunity for a 
comparison of the artistic and t&dtiftfiol product* of the various 
European nations, . 

Tiie project wits bitterly opposed. In the Houw of 
it ww prophesied that England would be overran by forfiigp 
rogues and revolutionaries who would corrupt the icorak of 
the j>enip1ia and destroy all faith and loyalty in the country 

The exhibition was held In Hyde Park in a great building of 
nlivs? and iron—which afterwards was re-erected &s the Crystal 
Palace. Financially it was a great, guocess, It made many 
English people realize for the first time that theirs was not the 
onlv industrial country in the world, and that commercial 
prosperity was not a divinely appointed British mono poly. 
There was the clearest evidence of a Europe recovering steadily 
from the devastation of the Napoleonic wata, and rapidly over¬ 
taking the British lead in trade and manufacture It wte 
followed directly by the organization of a Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment {1853), to recoverT if p&BMbU, the educational leeway 
that Britain had lost. 

The Career of Napoleon III. 

The Croat Exhibition of 1801 released a ooneiderehle amount 
of international talk and sentiment. It hod already found 
r-xpredion in the work of sucli young posts na Tennyson, who 
hud glanced down the vista of the future. 

"Till the war-drums throh’d no longer, and 
thB hftUSo-flags were fad'd. 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world." 

The virion was premature, Beneath the apparent peace 
of that brief inten d of liberalism and superficial enlightenment 
the seeds of a new crop of international conflicts were germinating 
Fiance was nominally a liberal republic. But her president 
was a Bonaparte, the' nephew of the First Napoleon, be was i 
person of great cunning and enterprise, and ho was destined to 
bring upon Franco and Europe even greater disasters than those 
hU uncle had achieved bolt a century before. 

The French republic, which bad replaced the Orleans 
luffliaretiv in intr hud had a brief and troubled career. From 
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the otitael it was embartuBsed by crude soduliaLte propcsah 
tt’iuch produced much economic ilieorgimiiuUon and even more 
husmcjji anaiety. The new Napoleon Bonaparte, posing aa a 
UtK’ral ^Jil©’ man, who would restore confidence anti sUhilir© 
affaint, wne able to secure his election aa President in tiio October 
of that year. Hu took an oath ue President to bo faithful to 


the democratic republic, and to regard u cnemit'e all win 
attempted to ebasgo the form of government, in two years 
time (Decomber, 1862) be was Emperor of the French. 

At first ho was regarded with considerable suspicion by 
kiueer, \ iofona, or rather by Baron StoekuiAr. the friend and 
servant of King Leopold of Belgium, and Lhu keeper of Urn 
intomatianai oaosaience of the British queen and her consort. 
; Vlj this group of Sare -Coburg-Gotha people hud a reasonable 
and generous entlmaiaam for the unity and wall being of Qomany 
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UlKjrAl Imtii-ond tiny were disposed to be *iMmed at 
t1ii% Bcuapartint revival. lord l^kimcreton, tlo Bot^b forei^i 
minister OH the other band, fncndJy with tUe 

from the outset; ku offended tJo qM by Md»g >™uh^ 
toatefc* to Ike French indent without submrttmg to 
S! u« examination and *> yirins her Unie to oonwfft 

Stockmar upon them, nnd he- wan ohlgf'd to reaigu. But 
m1]«equ«nlt> the British Court veered round U> a more cordial 

attitude to the new nil venture*. ... ■ 

The opening veal., of his reign promised a liberal monarchy 

rather than a Napoleonic career—» government of <top 
tod* great public works, and holidays/ 1 and he 
himsoif warmly in favour of the Idea of nationalism, winch wm 
uuuimllv ii very acceptable idea to any liberal German. into 
sence. Thar© had boot a brief alRrcnuan wjfauuuil ftt 
Frankfort in 11*18, which was overthrown in 181'J by the l ru-^ian 

lk'^orv IB-ta all i!ic great European Courts of the Vienna 
wUtemeiit had to kept in ft kind -if -iliiaiicc by the fcir o a 
Mi oud and more universal democratic revolution. After 11J 
revolutionary failures of 18J8 awl the restoration of monarch y 
in France, this fear was lifted, and they were free to resume 
the suheaung and counter-scheming of the ibys before L&tk- 
wiLli the vastly more powerful armies and fleets the tirst 
Nttuolecuiiu plmse had given them. The game of Great lower.- 
was resumed with seat, after an interval of sixty yearn, and ft 
con tinned until It produced the catastrophe of 191*- 

!\ r \ tluu.- tin* iww Napdkon went wamy* It wm tlie 
Tsar nf EuHiia, Nichole I. who made lha first mov* towards 
Viir Hi- mattuted the traditional thrust of l'cter the Great 
towirtb CmwtautiMpk Nicholas invented the phrase of the 
'Vuk mail >f Europe for the Sultan, and, biding an mum® w 
the mk-gOYeTtunact of the CJmstian population of the Turkish 
omnire/he occupied the Danubian principalities m 18 o3. 

U was a real international retrocession. European diplomat- 
lata found thowfielvcs with a " question" of quite the eighteen ill- 
ceuturv pattern. The de igns of Burete were imdutood to 
clash with thu designs -if France in Syria, and tu threaten Uic 
Mt-ditemmenn route It- India td Great Britain, and the outcome 
Wl .« mi alliance of France and England to bolster up Turkey, 
. 1T ri a war. the Crimean War, which ended b the repufcw of 
j One might haw thought tliat the restraint of Rue- 1 1 
was rather the thndnetf of Austria mid Germany, bat the potion 

k-AJbctt riLum*fi 4 in t ha fit-Hannina. 
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of the foreign offices of Fnmee and England for burning their 
Ein^sra in Kuesjnn affairs him alware been very difficult to control 
Anil the new Napoleon saw in this war an opportunity of «*ment- 
ing hia insecure friendship with Britain and the British Court 
whieh had so far held aloof from him. 

The nest phase ol interest in thin rerival of thu Great Power 
drama w M the exploitation, by the Emperor Napoleon III and 



the king of the small kingdom of Sardinia jn North Italv, of the 
Inconveniences ami miseries - f ihtr divided state of Italy, and 
fwtieiibrly a the Austrian rule in the north. The King of 
Sardinia, Victor lunnuimjcl, mode an old-time bargain for 
Napoleon* help in r. mm for the province of Nice nnd Savoy 
France was to have these, and Sardinia was to ho compensated 
in Itaty. The war between France and Sardinia on the one hand 
nod Austria on the Other hroke out in Ifisf), ami woe over in 
fnv weeks. The Austrian* were badly beaten it Magenta and 
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ttorSw to tombwiy- 

*TSr,s-K* <£ »™zz%&sz$b& t 

his chief minister Cavour^'r&s tvLtoJot Garibaldi. Sicily and 
SieUy led by the ,, . eSCC pfc <mlv Romo {which 

££ 

f^lSS'i in fsei. -d Victor Bmnaiprf U«™ 

the flrat long of Italy. European diplomacy 

‘’T^V^ZL^Z %mZZd 1 °*& twv did 

oJIcasave to all «• 'gSJbf ^ will of it* people, they wanted 

Si:“v^ dy ^? *nd «■»* «*— W> ™ 

*% A o ^gMii stfa 

Gorman provinl** of ScUeswig-Hol^m. ^ 

the German Bund, H™* r ‘ the king of Fruj-aiu. had 

thf Prussian Jimiy to jcmipytb . r n parliament, and «> 
refused to take hm orders from t“ ™” P ^ ow ^ ’King oi 

had dJ^ix^^no coucdvaU* motive escept the 

Lieamvk. Clt^tt m l*, i t campaign of artnoyantL 

natural My of king*. sharked upon a^P ^ 

anuinat the Germany 10 _/ minister of the seventeenth’ 

century type, von H'mnareK le^im ’ _V. Hf! p. ^unc 

A nd ho o»w Mjfagnationality in these duchies--* 
the champion of the G^r had refused to 

uin.-t he remembered that ia^ 1 , _ „ :., itua^snd lw 

wjfLSewkh Prusaia in a Mitaiy intervention, 
p^naded Austria ^ _ - nrt Great Powers; eho 

'•ton BWto** r««* * JT’ltfireSkt™! » ■**• 

ET^ mtZJSZii p? * 

» pssajw. M 

r“ fisaS^- - -» ui 
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Germany ; but, indeed, lie woa doing nothing of the kind. The 
unity of Germany mu a, reality in IfUfi. It w ud u in the 
nature of {hinge. The Prussian monarchy was simply delaying 
the rnsvitabie in order to stum to achieve it in Pruadttn fashion. 
ritBt U why, when at last Germany was nmfjpi d i^c p . ^ 1 gf 
bouring the likened of a modem civilized people, it presented 
itself to the world with the face of tin* archnio Jimm-reL, 
with a tierce moustache, hug© jack boots, a s Diked helmet und 
a sword. 

In this war between Prussia and Austria, Prussia had for 
an ally Ituit, while moot of t he aumjJer Gannon states, who 
tireadfid thu auhomes of Prussia, fought on the aide of Austria. 
The reader will naturally wans to know why Napoleon HI did 
not grasp this admirable iHKnaioii fur statecraft, mid come into 
the war to his own advantage. All the rules of Urn Great Power 
game required that he should. He waa allowing a dangerous 
«-ini to Franco to arise in Europe in tha aiiape of Prussia. Hr 
should have done something to prevent this. But Napoleon 
unhappily for himself, had got his fingers in a trap on the other 
aids of the Atlantic, and was in no position just then to intervene 

Ho had been wrely tempted by America. The discord 
between the interests of the southern and northern states in 
the North American union, due to the economic different** 
baaed on alav«y, bad at last led to open civil war. In our 
liust suction uo will deal with this civil war more fully; here 
wo will orn.'; say that it lasted four year*, and ended at'lLi in 
a reunited United States, All the dements ui reaction in Europe 
rejoiced during the four years of republican dissension; 
British aristocracy openly sided with the am M orale eLt**, 
and the British Government permitted several privateers, and 
particularly the Alabama, to bo launched in En g la n d to attack 
the federal shipping. 

Napoleon III was even more meh in his assumption that 
after all, the new world had fallen before the old. Hitherto 
the United States hod forbidden European interference upon the 
continent of America. This was, so to speak, a &xsd rule of 
American policy. The sure skidd of this ilonruc doctrine, it 
seemed to Napoleon, was now thrust aside for good, the Great 
Powers might meddle again in America, and the hleaangs of 
adventurous monarchy be restored there. 

A pretext for interference was found in certain liberties 
taken with the property of foreigners by ths Mexican president. 

A joint expedition of h ranch, British, and Spauiak occupied 
\ era trims, hut Napoleon's projects were too bold lor lua allium. 
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ftOd Uiev withdrew when it became clear tlmi Uu contemplated 
notlimjt'ittaa than the <*tnbli*hmmt o! a Uvxwnn empire. Ihw 
bo dSdfafter much stiff fighting, mating the ^Iniuke MMtntfliw 
Hf Aul*rm Empvfor of Merlto in l8U-< ’Ike trench forree, 
however. remained in effectual possession of the country, and a 
crowd oi French sf»culntore ponied into Mexico to exploit (to 

^TiutTn tho civil war in the United States »u 

bmuehi lo an end, and tbe little group of eager European* In 

5SS^<T»S^S WA ihanJU W by 

States govornotont in a. thoroughly grim mood, with a 
large, dangortinB-looking army iu hirnd. The I- reach 
W !J* LilunUv given the alternative of war with Urn United State* 
^ faring ‘out oi America. In effect, this was aainsteuctK* 
to go. This was the Ba temg l ftrw mt which prevented Napoleon ill 
inh interference between Prmain and Austria m l«h t,j »no 
tlj* was Use reason why Biainwub precipitated ba struggle 

While Prussia was lighting Austria, Napoioon III was trying 
to uaoane with dignity from the brims of Mexico, tie mrente j 
ft Shabby qunrrdfflpuh financial grounds with Maximilian and 
withdrew the French tcoojw. Then, by all the mice of kingabil-. 
aidiimilian should We abdicated. But. instead, be mmlc * 
fiaht fur his empire; he was dafeoted by hia recsk-itraut aubjr 
J w ..hi. and shut as a public nuisance in 1»6?. So the poaw of 
President Moureu restored lo the new vi .rid, 

Bui while Saimlewn busy with hia American mibnd 
venture Premia and Italy were niching victory oyer the 
Atistrians tlSOO}. Itelv, it is true, was badly beaten at Custorao 
in ike navi battle of Lrisa, but the Austrian army so 
eruahed hf the Pern-inn at the battle of Smiown that Austro 
mads on abject surrender. Italy gained the province «1 ; 

so making cum umte step towards unity— only Rome and 
and a few siuall towns «>u Urn norLh and north-westem frenu^ 
remained outside the kingdom—aud Prusna became the hood 
ot a jvorfh German Confederation, frem which Havana. W 
t*mlnrr‘- Baden, Ifesec, and Austria were excluded. 

S'victorv of Prussia, this mptmta of Austria as even 
Ui* nominal bead ol things German, this restoration of Urn P*>‘ 

Ihmmm of the kingdom of Frederick the Great, brought 

SSTSa F«l* to. » A n«tT W l** 

j—. a rivalry that was to produce at last the greatest unrf 

most desolating war in all history-. It was only a 

Urnc before Fiance and Prussia uhmhad. Each until, bu 
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Pruj*ua had better Mbc-Mmofltera and a higher stajaLut] of 
obodieuco and efficiency limn France. 

Tiie war almost came in ISG7„ when, so soon ns ho waa free 
^° m liesioa, Napoleon Bought to pick a quarrel with Prussia 
ovtii Lmemb^ur^ It came in ISTu quite on ei^bteenth-cenLury 
Limimcb, with a dfepate about the candidates for the- vacant 
ihront' of Spain. Napoleon WJ *pme Uiwry in hi* miml that 
Austria* Bavaria, Wfirttombarg, and the nthcr stat^ untuck 

the North German ConJWemtiou would aide with him 1,1 
Frugsia. Ha probably' thought 
this would hapjten because he 
wanted it tu happen. But since 
1^4^ r.Utf German s t so fur 
foreign nualdimg wan cOHpemed. 
bad bten in Bpirit a united 
poopb; Bismarck had merely 
imposed the TIobenioUam 
monarchy, with pomp, cere- 
tunny, and bloodshed# upon 
accomplislied facta. All Ger¬ 
many aided with Prussia against 
France, 

Early in August. I8T0, the 
united German force® invaded 
France. In number#* dis¬ 
cipline# equipment, and leading they proved better than the 

ucth. Tha dobuefe of Franco was swift and oom plots. 
After the battles of Worth and Gravdutte, one French armv 
trnd^r Became was forced into Mete and surrounded there, and 
on September 1st a second, with winch Napoleon, was 
defeated and obliged to capitulate at Sedan, Napoleon beUamn 
a prisoner. Paris found herself bare to the invader. Fur a 
tieoond time the promises of Napoieooiam had failed France 
disastrously. 

On September 4th France declared herself a republics a^ain 
*Uid f tbue regenerated# prepared t-» Eight for existence ugiiinet 
triumphant Pru^ianbm. For, though it was a united Germany 
shut bad ovttcmm French imperialism, it bad Prussia in the 
*^ddk\ The army in Mete capitulated t n October; Pads, alter 
■ > siege and iKUtib&rdmeutj sturainiered m January, lH71 f and 
France isuod ior peace. 

With pomp and ceremony. in the Hall of Mirror* at V-readies, 
amidst a irreat array of military uniforms, the KJtig of PrtL^jn 
%m declared German Emperor* and Dinmarch and U«i ivmid 

an 
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df Hohemollpr n * 1 claimed til® credit for that Gorman 

imhy which a oommon langniige Emtl literature 1 hod long si nee 
nasunxL 

The peace of Frankfort which followed was a Hohenzullt-ro 
peace. Eiaraareh had availed himself of the national feeling 
of Germany to secure r.lnj- aid of the South German but 

he had no grasp of tiie essential forces that Fad given victory 
to him and to bin royal master, Tile power that had driven 
Pnijv-ia to victory' was the power of the natural politic^ map 
of Y in^tiug upon the unity of the Gepakn-^Lkipp 

pcopEtj.' In the eiot, Germany waa already winning against 
that natural map by her JuiminifitmllDu of Posen and other 
Poliak districts. Now greedy for territory, and particularly 
lor iron mines, the annexed a considerable area of Fnancb-epeaMng 
Lorraine, including Metz, and Aloacc^ which, m spice ul it* 
German sjx-nch, was largely French in sympathy. 

InBritabiy there wm % olaah between German rulers mid 
French tfubjeetz-i m those annexed provinces; inevitably the 
wrongs and bit tomes: oi the subjugated franco of Loir aim- 
echoed iu Fares and kept alive the passionate resentment of 
the French, 

How at last that Hared up in a great Revanche we ah nil 

toll Utor. ... 

Napoleon 111 hid Iils diniiiLiahed Imtd in England, and dii*i 
there a year nr bo after his collapse. 

So cinhd the second Itooiipartiai regime in France. 

§ 10 

Lincoln ami j/u Ciuif IJ'ar in America. 

It is a ivhof to turn from the digagiroua exploits of this 
Bo a up artist adventurer in France, end the temporary triumph 
of the HohonroLlcrn family over the popular movement in 
Germany, to an altogether greater and more significant figure, 
the Hgure of Abf ihnm Lincnb, about which the incidents of the 
great war M in Am erica may very conveniently he 

groupod. 

The opens tig hall of the nineteenth uemurv, which bud been 
fin age of reaction and recovery In Europe, wins in America a 
period uf tcctravog&nfc growth. Tha new means of com¬ 
munication, the steamboat and tlie railway and presently the 
dec trio telegraph, came jus!; in time to carry forward the move- 
menl of tbn pc sp ulatlon acreas the continent- But for these 
nKnehauktal aids, the Umuxl States even to-day might not reach 
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westward beyond ilm Kooky Mountains and an imtirely different 
people might he in posaasEikixi of the we?tern coast* 

ft iff still very ImperrwJtly grasped by pejiiidans how 
dependent are the enclosed by governmental and flrimims- 

fcrative iKnindiirif"? up-m the tneoiif! of e<m™ trnicfttion available 
aud tins character of the country Lu relation to transport. Given 
roads and writing. often v&lkyB rand to become conrolulated 
under one government Mountainous barriers separated not 
only people but niksrs; tlao Rom&u empire wua an empire of 
iiL^h-rood anti wheel, and ib* divisions and separations and fall 
were dun to tins impossibility of maintaining swift commtmj aaiujoa 
between part am:! part. Tim Western Europe Unit emerged 
from the Napoleonic fftonn was di Tided into national eta ted 
that wore podiapa aa large ti* they could become without 
of solidarity with high-road borfce traction aa thoir swiflesi 
linking; method, 

If&d the people of the United Stjiie^ spread over the Amen can 
continent with only hnrze irjiciiun, mxrgh read, and let tor-writing 
to k«p them together, it terjm inevitable that differences in 
local economic conditions would hare dtirefaped different social 
types, that irulo separation would have fostered difference of 
dialect and Dilated sympathy, that the Incosivemonoe of attending 
Couxrruss at Washington v'ould have increased with every 
advance of th& frontier westward, until at last the Staton would 
have fallen apart into a loose league of practically md&pcrident 
and divergent nation*, War*, for mineral wealth, for access 
to the eea, and eo forth, would have fallowed, and America 
would have bcoome another Europe* 

But the rivet steamboat, the railway, and the telegraph 
arrived in time to prevent this separation, and the United States 
became the fiitit of a xur-i type of modern transport ±UaU\ 
altogether larger, more powerful, and more consftioija of its 
unity Ilian any stab? the world had ever seen before. 1 or t!s#! 
tendency now En America is not to diverge but mid 

citizens from various parts of the Static grow not more bul l^sa 
unlike each other in speech and thought aid habit. The Uniti d 
States ia really not eomparublo to u European power mitih a?? 
France or Italy. It h u new and lugger typo of political 
urira mention. 

Empires Ultra have been before in the world comparable in 
area unci population to the United States, hut they were merely 
aaouniEilatiDiis of diverge tribute-paying peoples united only bV 
i government. The unity of the United States h inherent. 
It is n community of outlook of over one hundred million men. 
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The mil which intensified the conflicts and Mragraiiam of 

Europe, thu inventions that diminished the striking distance of 
the European armies and gave them ever greater dwtnieT.iv^ 
|wjwer p &> tlint. now there seems no choice for Wtaiem Eiiru|n- 
between voluntary unification or forcible unification under mmv 
one prc-himmaiit power, or ohnua and dofffcnictictn, confirmed Lhr 
free unity of republican America, To Europe tteam brought 
congestion, to America opportunity. 

Bat 031 tbs way to this praeent greatness and security tin: 
American people passed through one phase of dice conflict 
The river steam bouts, Liie railways, the telegraph, and their 
associate f a qijjtiea^ did not come soon enough to avert the 
deepening con diet of interests and ideas between the southern 
aiave-hoidiflg siaTes and the free industrial north. The railway! 
and stcambtiats at first did but bring into sharper conflict on 
ftlraidy established difference. Thera wm a profound difference 
in spirit between the two section! of the United Stoles, and the 
increasing uni fixation due to tin? new m.-auy of transport made 
the question whether the ssiithem spirit or the nyrtlnnn shoulil 
prevail asi evi-r n-urc urgent one. Iherv was little paastbilifY 
of i omjuoinirJ^ The northern spirit was free and individutdistic; 
the tGuthnm mujy for greuL estates* and a conscious gentility 
ruling over a dusky subject multitude, The sympathies of 
BritL&h liberalism and radicalism tvero for the north' the 
sympathies of the British landlords and the British ruling 
does were for the south. 

Every territory that wns orunnixed into a state* every new 
iucorjjoration into s ho f&sbgrciwmg American system, become 
a field of conliict between the two ideas, whether it aliuidd become 
a state? of frfl dtkens or whether the cstate system should 
prevail. Tho issue crept dowdy to pretitunirumce in AmiTiean 
affairs after the establishment of Missouri i lt*£lj and Ariumsaa 
(IS3h) <i:. hS avc-holding states. From l^SSJ an American anti- 
slavery society whs not tnerdy renting the extension of the 
institution, but agitating the whole country for its completo 
abolitioik The iitsua homed up into conflict ovur the udmi^ikm 
ni Texa^ to the uni e cu Texas kid original !y been a part of the 
republic of Mexico, but it was largely eelcunzed by Americans 
from the riov^holding stated, and it seceded from Mexico and 
established its independence m 1HM. A vigorous agitaties* 
tot iim annexation of Texas followed* ami Texas was annexed 
in I&-14 and admitted as a state in J8&5. Under the Mexican 
law si i YTry litid forbidden in Texas, but now the *miih 

claimed T vsm for slavery—and got st, 
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Moreover, a war with Mexico ittwnng out of the I^n 

annexation hud added New Mexico and other air.* 1 - h rh- 
United States* md in lilic^a regions al&o slavery was permitted 
and a 1" fugitive Slava Bill incnwrl the efficiency of the nk'lhodn 
of oatoliing and returning staves who had Oed to free states. 
But* mean while, the development- of ocean navigation was 
bringing n growing swarm of immigrants from Europe to swell 
the spreading population of the northern States, and mining of 
luwa, Wisconsin* Minnesota and Oregon, all northern farm 
Jjui'le* lo state lord gave* the onto slavery rmrth the possibility 
of predomipafica both in the Senate and the Sou m of Hofire- 
wnUtm*?. The outturn-growing eouth, irritated by ike iticr>-a?ing 
Liireat of the Abollrianist movement, and fearing tliia pn> 
dominance In Congn^, began to talk of j-ecesssou from Lhc 
Onion. Southerners began to dream uf muiMcatiGus to the 
south of them in Mexico and the West Indies, atpd of a 
8lave state, dew: bed from the north and reatilling from the 
Mason and Dixcm hue to Panama. 

Kansas became the region for the tin ill decision. I he 
slavery i *sm plunged the territory of Karnes into what w&a 
practically a civil war between settlers from the free and 
i mmi grants from the ulave ai&tei, a war that con tinned until 
ift&T and ended in the victory of the anti-slavery cettlera. But 
until IlftSi Ksinjaua wax not raised to statehood. The extension 
of t- Li very was the chief Isaac before tho country in the finrsi- 
drat.irj election of IS00, and the return of Abraham Lin. *A U 
iw an antkextcnsion Presided decided the south to epjit tlio 
union* 

South Carolina passed m V ordinance of fee cession/' ami 
prepared for war. Mississippi. Florida* Alabama, Georgia, 
I-ouisiana and Texas joined her early in JSfM, and a convention 
met at Montgomery in Alabama, elected Jellereon Davis 
president of the "Conledemted States"' of America* and adopted 
a constitution similar to that of tit United Siut&s but specifically 
upholding '"the institution of negro elamy*” 

Such waa the political situation with which Abraham Lincoln 
was called to deal ay president of the Union. He was. it chanced, 
a man eiifcimly typical of the new people that bad grown up 
after the War of Independence, Elis people were quite common 
folk; M a father could not read or write until after his marriage, 
unci his mother. it is said* was an Hlegilimate child. She waa 
a woman of exceptional intellect raid character. 

IDs early years bad been spent as a drifting particle in the 
general westward How uf the population, lie way bom in 
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Kai. nirtltv (1800), was taken to Indiana as 6 boy, and later on 
to Tillife was rough ui the backwoods o! Indiana in 
those days; the house was" a more in? cabin m the wHdorneas, 
and Ilia schooling wits poor and casual. But his mother taught 
him to read early, and he became a voracious reader. 

At seventeen he was a big athletic youth, a great wrest!*-? 
and runner. At nineteen be went down river to New Orleans 
ii,i a hired hiinri on a bat boat. He worked for a time a& clerk 
in a store, served as a volunteer in an Indian war, went into 
business i. atorekeejKr wit!: a drunken partner. and contracted 
*li*lu.T if oil he did not fully pay oil for fifteen years- Finally, 
wln*n hti wju* itlsiul twenty-four, he got a Job a-, deputy to tbu 
county surveyor of Ssngwuon County, which, ha said, "kept 
body and ncul together." 

All tliis lime he was rea-JUUj: linrd. His eariior banks—those 
early hooks that moke the mind—beeoi to imve been few but 
good; he read all he could get; he knew hia Shakespeare and 
Bums well, tlie Ufe of Washington, a history' of the United 
States, and so forth. Be had the instinct for expression, and 
from bis boyhood be wrote sa a ell ns studied, producing verse, 
essays, and the like. Much of this was coarse, huntidy trtulT. 
Politics soon attracted Mm. In l$3t, when he woe still only 
Gvo-*nd-twenty, he was elected member of the House «l 
IteptOfcentiitiVfcs for the state of illinois; he read Jnr the bar, 
and wan admitted in 18310. For a time kw worked rather at law 
than politic*, 

Bui the great question before Uic people of the United 
States insisted upon the attention of every able man. This 
big, capable, i-olf-mluonted man, so-typically a man of the middle 
weft, could ooL fail to lie profoundly stirred by the steady 
development of the issues of slavery and secession. In Illinois 
particularly the question Homed because the great leader in 
Congress of tko pony for the extension of slavery was Senator 
Dung las of Illinois, Them was i personal rivalry between the 
twoj they hod belli courted rbn liuly who bt-enme tfn. Lincoln, 
Bungle vfi» a man of groat ability and prestige, and for (join* 
yaara Lincoln fought ugainst him by speed] end pamphlet, 
tirai In iliiimih -mil then throughout the eastern states, rising 
steadity to tiie i-iKiiitinn <>( liL* nu>*t formidable and Kindly 
victorious antagonist. Their culminating struggle was the 
pKeidctitld uamjiuign of )Sf!(l, and on the 4tb of March, I SOI, 
Lincoln was Inaugurated presidunt, * ilii tka Botitbcm states 
alreudv in majva anil uornrmttihg nets of war. 

The ilm proceeding of (.he .-.ecfrieiuinsts was the eeuura tif 
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all Federal forte and stores within their tunmil ■ rin . Tliew 
Federal poets were built on territory belonging to the eta tea in 
which they stood, and these slatca claimed the right to "'rut tun*' 1 
their property, The garrison of Fort Sumter at Cltarlcatzivij 
resisted, and the war began wl? h the bombordmetit of iJjis 
fort on the 12th of April, iStJl. America at that time had only 
a very small regular army; it remained loyal to the president, 
and these opening operation* of the Confederacy wore conducted 
by mate levied. President Lincoln at nnci called for ?*>/*no 
men, and Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, iutd Virginia 
immediately wont over to the Confederacy, which had now 
hoisted Its own Bag, ilie "Stars kind Earn. 11 ugainst tbr Stare 
and Stripes, 

So began the civil war in Am radon < It was fought by im¬ 
provised armies) that grow steadily from a few score thousands 
to hundreds of thousands—until at last the Federal forces 
exceeded a million ma»; it woe fought over a vast area between 
New Mexico and the eastern kh. Washington and Richmond 
were the chief objectives. lr is heyond onr teopo here to toll 
of the mounting enurgy of that epic -tmggle thet rolled to and 
fro serosa the mils ami woods of Tennessee nnd Virginia and 
down tin' Mississippi. There was a terrible waste and hilling 
of men Throat was followed by counter thrust; hope -are 
way to despondency. and returned oul ivju* again di™?. pointed. 
Sometimes Washington seemed within Lhn Confodemni gir* ■;■; 
again the Federal armiea were driving toward* Richmond, 

The Confederates, outnumbered anil fur poorer in raaotapw, 
fought under a general of supremo ability, General Lee. Tlui 
generalship of the Union Was far inferior. For long Lincoln 
clung to General McClellan, the ‘'Young Napoleon,a r*cdautio, 
dilatory, and disappointing commander. Generals were dis¬ 
missed, new generals appointed, until at la.it, under Sherman 
and Grant, came victory over the tagged tincl depleted smith. 
In October. lt>64, a Federal army under Sherman broke through 
the Confederate left and mure Led down from Tetone^-o through 
Georgia to the coast, right across the Confederate country* and 
then turned up through the Carolina^, coming in upon the rear 
of the Confederate armiis, Meanwhile Grant held L*e In fore 
Richmond until Sherman dosed on him 

On April 2nd, ItifiS, the Oonfadarabn troops evacuated 
Richmond; on April ttth, Lee and bis army saerenderod &t 
Appomattox Court House, and within a month all the remain- 
im: eecesaiontrit firmiee had Jajd down :hcir arum and tin. Con. 
fcderacy wn# at an and. 
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But this four years' atruggk Lad meant an enormous phy¬ 
sical and moral strain for the people of the United States. Id 
many state-. in Maryland and Kentucky for example, opinion 
upon ilia war was acutely divided. The principle of state 
autonomy »n# very dear to many minds and the north seemed 
in effect to be forcing abolition upon the south. Many men 
were against slavery, but also against interference with the free 
power of each individual state over its own people- In the 
border states brothers end cousins, even fathers and sons, would 
take opposite sides and find themselves in antagonistic armies. 
The north felt its cause a righteous one, but lor greet number? 
of people it wxb not a full-bodied and unchallenged righteous¬ 
ness. 

But fvjr Unco in there was no doubt. He was a clear-minded 
man in the midst of nuch confusion. He stood for the Union; 
lie stood for the great pc-we of America, He wan opposed i.i 
slavery, but slavery he held to be a secondary issue. lii:i 
primary purpose was that the United States should not be turn 
into two contrasted and jarring fragments, So tkruugh the 
long four years of struggle bo stood out an inflexible conviction, 
u steadfast will. 

When in the opening stage? of the war Congress and the 
Federal generals embarked upon a precipitate emancipation, 
Lincoln opposed and mitigated their enthusiasm. He was for 
enumuipntion by stages and with compensation. It was only in 
January. 1605. that the aituatjon had ripened to a point when 
Congress could propose to abolish slavery for ever by a con¬ 
stitutional amendment; and the war vrae already over before 
this amendment was ratified by the state. 

An the war dragged on through 1S02 and 1803, the first 
pa worn and euilmaiaaiiiB waned, and America karat all the 
phases of war weariness and war disgust. Conscription replaced 
v.flunLeering, and changed the spirit of ihe lighting both in the 
south ami the north. The war became a prolonged, dismal, 
fratricidal struggle. 

July* ISOS, & ivt New York rioting against the drafts, and 
thu Democratic party in the north sought to win the pres: dent ini 
election on the plea, that the war was a failure and should be 
illation tinned. Thin would, of course, have meant a practical 
victory for the smith. Thors ware organized conspiracies to 
defeat the draft. The gaunt, tall man at the White House found 
himself with infra lists, traitors, dbunlsed generals, tortuous 
party jwtliticiana and a doubting and fatigued people behind 
him, and uninspired general* and depressed troops More him; 
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and his chief ooneolaLien must Lave Ikd that Jeiftioon Davit 
at Richmond coaid be in little I letter case. 

The English government had m it behaved, and permitted 
tlie Confederate agents in England to launch and man three 
swift privateer ships—the Alabama is the best-remem hered of 
them—which at re chasing United States chipping from ilia 
ijeos. The i tench army in Mexico was trampling the Mnnruo 
doctrine in the dirt. Lime subtle [irnpowls from Richmond 
to drop the war, leave the issues of the war for subsequent 
discussion, and turn, Federal and Confederate in alliance, upon 
the French in Mexico. But Lincoln would not listen to such 
proposals unless tixe supremacy of the Union was maintained. 
The Americana might do such tliiuga a., one people but nut, as two. 

He hold the United States together through long weary 
mouths of reverse® and ineffective effort, tiirough block phases 
of division and fading courage; and there is no'record iW he 
ever faltered in his purpose. There were times when there 
was nothing to bo done, when ho sat in White House silent and 
motjuiiifjsiij a grim menument of resolve; times when he related 
his mind by jesting and broad anecdotes. He was ftd] of 
sardonic humour, but very tender with rhe pm n of others. 
When some enemies of Grant came to tel! him that general 
drank, ho ticked for the brand of Ilia whisky —"for the others." 
He was himself a man very almtattmmt in Ida habits, capable 
of either an immense industry or mi Imnleiine patience. 

At bet in the early months of 18 US it was plain that victory 
was coming, and he set himself with uli his force to make stir- 
render easy and the treatment of the vanquished the beginning 
of a reconciliation. Still his watchword was “Union." He was 
eoau in conflict with the extremists of bis own side who wished 
for it vindictive jwaec. 

He saw the Union triumphant. He entered Richmond the 
day after its summitr and heard of Lee s capitulation. He 
returned to Washington, and on April 11th made his last public 
address. His theme was recwuctliation and the reconstruction 
of loyal government in the defeated mates. On tin evening 
of April 16th he went to Ford'® Theatre in Washington, and as 
ho sat looking at the stage he was allot in tits hock of the head 
and Jailed instantly by an actor named Booth, who L*h some 
sort of grievance against him, and who Imd crept into lb? box 
unobserved. 

If the work of healing was impaired and if the United State® 
had more trouble and bitterneae in tbs year® following the war 
than there wan need for, it was because Unco in was dead. But 

t«r 
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hid work was done, and the Uniun was saved* and saved ter 
good. At; the banning of the war there was no railway to the 
Faciim coast; now the railways spread like a swiftly growing 
plant until they hud dutch ed and held and wovtn si I the vast 
territories of the United States into one now indiaealubb mental 
and material unity# 

From that limn the consolidation of the United States ha* 
gone on steadfastly. Within half a century its population bad 
pjusetid the hundred million mark. And there is ns> sign that 
growth and development have yet reached any limitation. 
This Titanic democracy, without king or elaborate foreign 
policy „ we repeat, n new thing in iha world's erpsmnce. It 
L* uta % “Grant Power” in the semse in which that phrase is 
u^ed in Europe. It is something more modem in its nature, 
and greater. and with a greater destiny. 

i 11 

The Ru&ta-Turkish IVar u nd the TrmUj of Berlin, 

A indi ttplftruat of, whid w have here called, the natural 
ump against Ike diplomatic onun^oinmh* of Che treaty of 
Tioium Logan in iU75* when the CkriiiUan races in the Baikane, 
and particularly the Bulgarians. became resiltsa and insurgent. 
The Turks adopted violent repressive measures, and embarked 
upon massacres ui the Bulgarians on an enormous **caIo 

Thereupon Russia intervened (I4f77) p and after a jw of 
costly warfare obliged the Turku to sign the treaty of San 
Slefano, which waa, on the whole, a sensible treaty, breaking 
up t±u> artificial Turkish Empire, and to a large extent eatab- 
liiliing the natural map. But it hud become the tradition of 
British policy to thwart “the dtraigm* uf Rucaiabeuven knows 
why !—whenever Ruaaia appeared to have a design, and the 
British foreign uiEce, under the premia ahip ol Lord Beacons- 
udd* intervened with a threat of war if a cumiderabb restore- 
fciun of the Turks’ fa^iliikj for exaction, jwmuuthm and massacc^ 
was Hid mads. I’or a time war ttemc-J very probable- The 
British muidc hallB, those tumps fco British foreign policy* were 
lit w-itii patriotic Elrij t anti the London errand-boy going his 
round* was inspired to chant, with the simple dignity ut a Ereut 
people conscious of ite lugh desrintea* a song deularing that; 

• J We deo't want to fight, but* by Jlngsi , 1 il \v\s do r 
We gut the ahipn, we gut the men, we gut tin- 
mimmaye tw fci , , * 

* tlenre M Jmfa w my rmULd pa Irtc V, 
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and nocn to 4 cliriia*: 

“The Rimkas ahil] dot ’aye Cun utad-te tiD . , . pto." 

In consequence of this British opposition, a conference wiut 
assembled in 147« at Berlin to revise the treaty of San Stefa no, 
chiolty in the interests of the Turkish mid Austrian monarches; 
I he UHtUli acquired the ulmid of Cyprus, to which they had no 



Btirt- of right whatever, and which has never been of the aliobtest 
use to them; and Lord BeaoomAeTct re turned triumph anti;, 
from the Berlin Confer renco, ■sitli what, the British were givon 
to nndersttnid at the time was '‘Peace with Honour." 

Tills treaty of Berlin was tile second main factor, the peace 
of Frankfort being the first, in bringmu about the gu-nr xrr,r of 
IDH-18. 
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Tht (Second) Scramble for Oversea* Umpire 

We have suggested that ia the political history of Europe 
between 1£4S -iiij iWtB the mecliiiiurAl revolution was Dot vet 
jnjfodtiring any w-rv revolutionary changes. The poet-rcvoh) 
denary Powers were still going on within bomulariea of 

practically the same riJ&e and with much the same fonuiilities 
they had: done in pre-rcvolntionary times + But where the 
tneceased speed and certainty of transport and telegraphic ooth- 
TWTTTiin»tifmfl were already producing very considerable changes 
uf condition and mot hod was in the overseas ^Cerptfftea of Britain 
and the other Eunspe&n powers, and in the reaction of Asia mid 
Africa to Europe 

The md of tin eighteenth century v m a period of d is nip ting 
empires and d&£Uuaimjttd cxp&muoniAta, The long and tediou* 
journey between Britain and Spain and their colonies in Amarfca 
prevented any really fees coining and going between Uie home 
land and Urn daughter kinds, imcNo the colonies separated into 
now and distinct Lommimities, with distinctive ideas and iiiiercsLfi 
jmd even nttxles uf speech, As they grew, they fetmitied more 
and more at the feebfc and uncertain link of shipping that joined 
them. ’Weak tmding-posks in thn wilderness, like tho>e ol 
France in (Joraarfn, or trading c^tuMi dimerits in graai rdien com- 
muiiiiles^ like thos< of Britain in India, might welt ding for 
bars existence to the nation which gave them support and * 
reason for their exititanto. That much and no more z&med 
to tijmiv thinkers in the early part of the ttinslecDlb Century 
to he tlie limit not to oversea* rule. 

In 18211 the sketchy great European "empires' 1 outride of 
Europe, ttrnt hiui tigsued «> bravely In the maps of Urn middle 
eighteenth Century, had .shrunken to very small Jinieiiriuns. 
Gnly- Urn Ituesicui sprawled as Urge us ever across Asia. It 
flpnjwUNi much lurger in the tm urinal, bus of many Europeans 
lhaji hi reality, hdtisiioe of their habit of studying the geography 
of the world upon Mercators projection, which enormously 
exaggerated the rime of Siberia, 

The British Empire in IS15 consisted of the thinly populated 
cental river and lake ropons of Canada, and a great hinterland 
of wilderness in which the only settlements is- yet w, re (lie 
fur-troding stations nf I he Hudson Bay Company; about a iltird 
of the Indian under the rule til the Eint India 

Company; tht ctmst districts nf tin- Cape of Giwd Hop, In¬ 
hibited by bhicliu imd reheiliim^ spirited liutdi aottkra; a few 
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trading station-- on the coast of West Africa, Hie rock of UilmiliCLr, 
the inland of Malta, Jamaica, a few minor slave-lubonr posses- 
siting in the Wnsti Indies, British Guiana in South America, and, 
on the other side of the world, two dumps for convicts at Botany 
-Bay in Australia and in Tasmania . 

Spain retained Cuba and n few ^ttlemqnfc* in the Philippine 
Islands, Portugal had in Africa trOHic vestiges of her ancient 
clahiut, Hoibuid had vurinui island* and pwwssiari* in the 
Emi Indies and Dutch Guiana, and PenrruLrk an inland qi m 
in the \\‘&s& Indie r.. Fnusc=. had uiie ur twe West India Islands 
end JTteneh Crnii^nrt., Tbb seemed to he as much as the Europe an 
powers needed, or were likely to acquire, of Lbc rest of thti world. 
Oidy Lbo Earn India Company allowed any spirit of expansion. 

In India, a* w& have already told, a peculiar empire was 
l>cing built up, not by the British peoples nor by the British 
Government, but by this company of private advcntnrcra with 
their monopoly and royal charter, The company had been 
forced to become a military and political power during the yean* 
of Indian division and trweoiirby that followed the break-up of 
India after the death of Aunmgieb In I7(*7. It had learnt to 
trade in states and peoples during the eighteenth century. 
Olivo founded, -tad Watren Host mgs orgauked, thD strange 
new sort of empire; French rival Ly was defeated, we have 
already to Id; and by 17DB Lord Muraiugtou. afterwards the 
Marquis Wellesley, the elder brother of that General Wellesley 
who became the Duke of Wellington, became Governor-General 
of India, and set the policy of the company definitely upon the 
line of replacing the fading empire of the Grand Mogul by its? 
own rule. 

KopoleciiFa expedition to Egypt was a direct attack upon 
the empire of thb British company. While Europe was busy 
with the Napoleonic ward, the India Company! under n 

succession u! guvefwi^gime»h 'vaa playing numb the same 
tote? in India that had been played Wore by Turkoman and 
such-like invaders from the north, but playing it with a greater 
efficiency anti for tee$ violent and cruelty* And after the peace 
oi Vienna it went on, levying its revenues, making wars, sending 
amboasaikira to Asiatio powers** a quasi du dependent elate— a 
state. however, with a marked disposition to send wealth west¬ 
ward. 

In a previous chapter, we have sketched the break-up of 
the umpire of the Great Mogul and the appearance of the Mah- 
ratta states, the Rajput principalities, Che Modem kingdoms of 
Oudh and Bengal, and Use Sikhd. We cannot tell hero m any 
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detail hsr* Lhc British company isade its way to supremacy, 
sometimes fts the flJlj of T.hM power, ioniotimes of iiuit r ami 
finally fts the conqueror of all* Its power eprend to Am&m r 

Siftd, Otttlb. . 
The map to 
Judin begsa oF 
take od Lhr 
outline fami¬ 
liar to the Eng* 
iifch aahcxtlboj 
of to-day, a 
patchwork of 
nafciva states 
cm braced and 
held together by 
the great pro* 
yincea under 
direct British 
rule. - ■* * 

%.* — __ ||i S | H 

tpra- 

eedeutefi empirr 

of ihs company 
grew in the 
period between 
1 BOO and IMS. 

llkfl |u(!ch&llii>l[ 

revolutin n was 
quietly abolish¬ 
ing the great 
distance that 
bud once separ¬ 
ated India and 
Britain. In till 
old days the 
rule of the com¬ 
pany hud inter* 
feted little in the 
domestic life of 


the Indian 
it had given India foreign overlords, but India was 
med to foreign overlord!, and hud hitherto assimilated 
thorn: these Englishmen cams into the country young, lived 
tli-ifr most of their lives, and became * part of its sybteiD. But 
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now thi' mocha nten.1 ntshltbQ begun to niter this state of 
affairs. It bwame easier for the Erilish ofSi-ciat? to go home and 
to liatc holidays in Europe, easier for (hem to bring out wives 
and families; they eoftsed to bo Inri.iani7.ed: they remained mors 
con Spicy on k!v foreign and western—and there were mere of 
thorn. And they began to interfere more vigorously with Indian 
customs. Magical and terrible things like the telegraph and 
the railway arrived. Christian missions became offensively busy. 
If they did not make very many eon vert a. at least they mrt dr- 
sceptics among the adherents of tim older faiths. The Young 
men in ihe- towns began to bo "Europcanfacd." to the great 
dummy of their elder*. 

-f India lisi ! endured many changes or rulers before, but never 
ills r <rt of changes in her ways that these things portended. 
The Moslem ti mbers and the Brahmins were alike alarmed, 
and the British were blamed for tho progress of mankind. 
Conflicts of economic interests grew more acute with the in- 
creasing nearness of Europe; Indian industries, and particnlarjy 
the ancient cotton industry, suffered from legislation that 
fay wired tho British manufacturer. 

A fMcce nf incredibl* folly on the part of the company preci¬ 
pitated an outbreak. To tio Brahmin a coir is sacred; to the 
Moslem the pig in unclean. A new liBc, needing greeted cart¬ 
ridge*—which the men Jiad to bile—was served out to Uw* 
company’? Indian soldiers; the troops discovered that their 
cartridges were greased with the fat of caws nnd swine. This 
discovery precipitated a revolt of the company's Indian army, 
the Indian Mutiny (1867). First the troops mutinied «t Meerut. 
Then JMlri rose io restore the empire of the Great Mogul. . . , 

The British public Midden!y discovered India. They became 
aware of that little garrison erf British people, far away in that 
strange load of fiery dust and wearying sunshine, fighting for 
life against dark multitudes of assailants. How they got there 
and what right they hod there, the British public did not ask. 
The love of one's kin in danger overrides such quest ionn. There 
were massacres and cruelties. 1857 woe a year of passionate 
an net v in Greet Britain. With mere handfuls of troops tbs 
British tenders, and notably Lawrence nnd Nicholson, did 
Binitring things. They did not sit down to be besieged while 
the mutineer? organized and gathered prestige; that would 
have lost them India for over. They attacked, often against 
overwhelming odds. "Clubs, not spades, are trumps.’’ ^aiii 
Lawrence. 

The Sikhs, tbn Gurkha*, the Punjab troops stuck to the 
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Britifll*, The south remained tnmqmL 01 the uifissocnea of 
Cawnpora and Lucknow in Oudli T and how a greatly ontn umbered 
force of British troops besteged and stormed T Vilhi , other liistories 
mmt lull, By April, ISSiL the last emljcr^ of the bia*.e had 
boon stamped out. and the British were mitsters of India again, 
In no sense bud the mutiny been a popular insurrection; it was 
a mutiny merely of the Bengal Army, due largely to the un 
imaginative mb of tbs company officials. Its story abounrh 
in instances of Indian help and kindness to British fugitives* 
But it wii3 a warning. 

The direct result of the mutiny wain the annejji felon of the 
Indian Empire to the British crown. By the Act entitled An 
Act for Iht Ddicr GoKcmm&d of India* the Govcmnr-Geuerul 
became a Viceroy reprt j Renting the Sovereign, and the place 
of the company was taken by a Secretary of Stale for Indhi 
responsible |o the British Parliament. In Ij 877 Lord Beacons 
field* to com pi eta this work, caused Queen Victoria to be pro¬ 
claimed Empress of India. 

Upon these extraordinary lines India and Britain are linked 
at the present time. India is still the empire of the Gre&! 
Mogul, expanded, hut the Great Mogul hue been replaced by die 
fC crowned republic' of Great Britain, India became an autoc¬ 
racy without an autocrat. I to rule combine thu disadvantage 
of absolute monarchy with the impersonality and «raitp<«iribllity 
of democratic nflkbridoii]. The Indian with a complaint to 
make had no visible moiiatreh to go to; lib Emperor wins a 
golden symbol; he must cireukta pamphlets in England or 
Inspire a question in the British House of Commons. The 
mote occupied P&riiaiflaytfe wzls with British affair, the km 
attention India received and the more dw was at the mercy of 
her email group of higher officials. 

This 'wm manifestly impossible as a permanent state of 
affairs. Indian life, whatever ita rest mute, was moving forward 
with the ri 1 ,1 of the world ; India had n increasing service of 
newspapers, cm met tiding number of educated people? affected 
by Western Ldctto, and an increa&mg sense of common grievance 
aguinat her gov .r- mined!. There ha* been little nr no corre¬ 
sponding nil ranee in the education end quality of tli* British 
official in India during the century. Bin Iruditkm wa* a high 
one-; he was ofleis n mim at exceptional quality, but Lke system 
was liuimaginative mil mlbxibb. Moreover, the military power 
that stood behind licsc officials Imd devalojied neither in 
chiiraotoT nor Intelligenoe during the century. No oilier class 
Ems lh? u w stagnant intellectually n? the Britiab military caste. 
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Confronted with a more educated India, the British military 
man, tmeagfly aware of hie educational defects and constantly 



apprehensive of ridicule, displayed a growing disposition to¬ 
wards spasmodic violence that has hud some very lament-able 
results. A sort of countenance wus given to the hick of know]- 
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edge and self-control by tin? forceful teachings of Mr. Kipling 
to which wa have already made allusion. 

The growth of the British Empire in directions other than 
that of India was by no means so rapid dining the earlier hall 
of the nineteenth century. A considerable school of political 
thin he re in Britain was disposed to regard overseas posseisior- 



iif n source of wenkness to the kingdom. The Australian ecti 'e- 
ment- developed slowly until in I3-S2 the discovery of valuable 
rapper mines, and in (SSI of gold, gave them a new importance, 
Improvement* in transport were also making Austrahan wool 
an increasingly marketable commodity in Europe. Canada, 
too, was not remarkably progressive until 1 ft-tQ; it w troubled 
by diarenaiuna between its Preach and British, inhabitants, 
there were several serious revolts, and U was only in 1B0J thnt 
a new constitution creating a federal Dominion of Canndh 
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rrsheved ita inJtons&l fttruim. It was the rail way that altered 
the Canadian outlook. It enabled Canada* just as it enable*! 
the United Stated to expand westward, to market it* com and 
other produce in Eun>j>e, and, in spite of ite swUt and axtoiLsiva 
growth, to renmm In langrrago and sympathy and mtarctu 
out? community. 'ITie milway* the steamship, and ike tote- 


graphic eah It? were indeed changing all the conditions of colonial 
development. 

fkfora IS4€ EngMah settlement* had already begun in New 
Zealand, and a new Zealand Land Company had l^een formed 

co exploit me pu3Mimiici«a ui who ujn^h^ m -- 

also, was added to the colonial possessions of the liritiah crown* 
C an ad a jl sa wc have noted, wa? the lirnfc of the British^poa- 
iiBasions to respond richly to thn new economic pOBflihilitntea 
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the new rnv tlifitly of transport were opening, Pn.+ ntiy Lhc 
republics uf 8ouLb America, etui particularly thu Argentine 
EepubUe, began tf> feeL in their calxlu trade And cnfleo growing, 
the increased ne&rrte&g of list* European market. Hitherto the 
chief commodities that had attracted the Europe** powers into 
unsettled and barbaric regions bad been gold or other mcraJe, 
syicca, ivory, or slaves * But in the latter quarter of the uto- 
feemh century the increase of the European populations was 
obliging their governments to look abroad to staple foods; and 
i lie growth of scientific industrialism was creating a denied 
for eli- w rtiw matiriuk fata and grebes of ever} kind, rubber, 
\md oiher idilierto dtot-giuifcti subaimevs. It was plain that 
trrn.iL Britain and Holland ami Portugal were reaping a great 
and u rowing wramerchU advantage from their very wmsideralib 
control oi tropical and subdrupECJil products After JB71 
Germany, and presently France* imd later Italy B began to look 
far utiaiinexed raw-materiaI areas, or fur Oricm-ii ccmnirit^ 
capable of profitable modernization. 

So began a iresk scramble all over the world, except in tho 
American region where the Monroe doctrine now liarred such 
adventures, for politically ^protected jambs. Quae to Europe 
was the continent of Africa, full of vaguely known possibilities 
In 18^0 it was a comment of black mystery i only Egypt on d 
tbe coast were known* A amp must ehow the greatness of the 
XiiLupcHii ignorance at that time. It would need a book as 
lung .ls lliia OuBwtf to do justice lo the amnring story of the 
explorers and Adventurers who Brat pierced tliii- cloud of dark- 

n&s* P and to the political agents adndnktratora, traders, settlers. 

aud uoieotMo men who followed in their track. Wonderful 
races of men like the pigmies, strange boosts like the okapi, 
marvellous fruits and flowers and insects, terrible disease . 
asfcouudmg iscencry of forest and mountain, enonnutis inland 
eeas and gigantic rivers and eascadea, were revealed—£ whole 
new world. Even remains fat Zimbabwe) of esojec unrecorded 
and vanished civilization* the southward enterprise of an early 
people, were dfacovered, 

Into tliis new world came the Europeans, And found the 
rifle already there In the bauds of the Arab slave-trackr*, and 
negro life in disorder By 1900, nil Africa wtt mapped, ex¬ 
plored* cbt knifed, mid divided between the European power*- 
divided with much jmarifeg and disputation into portions that 
btl c;Leh power uneasy or (iisconiented, but which (swa jump) 
remained much the same UAL 1014. Links heed was given to 
tilt welfare of the oaliviss iiLtliifl scramble. The Arab slaver uoa* 
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indeed, curbed rather than expelled: hut tile greed for rubber, 
which w&a ft wild product coUeefcod under compulsion by the 
native in the Belgian Congo—a greed cmccrbutetl by the 
pitiless avarice of the King of the Belgians—aiul the clash of 
inexperienced European ndrainifltratara with the native popula¬ 
tion, lev] to horrible atrocities. So European power lias perfectly 
eleim hands in this matter. 

We cannot, toil here in nnv detail how Groat Britain got 
possession of Egypt in 1833, and remained there in spite of the 
fact that Egypt"wan technically a part of Lhe Turkish Empire, 
nor how nearly this scramble led to war between Franco and 
Great Britain iu 139S. when a certain CVSlonc] Mordinnd, crossing 
Central Africa from the west coast, tried at FaahtxU to seine 
the Upper Sib, In Uganda the French Catholic and the 
British Anglican missionaries disseminated a form of Christian¬ 
ity so heavily charged with the spirit of Napoleon, and 
finely insistent upon the nuances of d tie trine, that o few ytur- 
ofter ita first glimpw of European civilization. Mango, the 
Capital nf Uganda, was littered with dead 'Protestants'" and 
'‘CattailtEt" extremely difficult to distinguish from the entirely 
tinspiritual warriors of the old regime. 

Har can we tell how the British Government first let the 
Boers, or lJutoli settlors, of tile Orange River district and the 
Transvaal wt up independent republics in the inland parts of 
South Africa, and then repented :u)d annexed th« Transvaal 
Republic in 1877 ; nor how the Trun^viuil llnnis fought for free¬ 
dom and won St after t he Battle of M-juba tliil (IKHl>. Majub* 
Hill was made to rankle in the memory 0! the English ptopk 
by :i persistent Prtivs campaign, A v, , r with iiuth republic 
broke out in I ADO, a threo veins' war enonmowriy cost ly to t !.« 
British people, which ended at but. iu the iimi ndvr of the two 
republics. 

Their period of subjugation wni j, brief one. In 1007, tiller 
the downfall of the imperialistic government which had con¬ 
quered them, the Liberals took the South African problem in 
hand, and these former republics became free and fairly willing 
associates with Cape Colony and Natal in a confederation of 
all tho states of South Africa us one self-governing republic 
under the British crown. 

In a quarter of a century the partition of Africa ™ com¬ 
pleted. There remained unannered three comparatively smell 
countries; Liberia, a settlement of liberated tu-gio slaves an the 
west coast. Morocco, umlcr a Modem sultan; and Abyssinia, a 
barbaric country, urllli on undent and p imi r lurui of (.'brie- 
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tiamty, which had froeeg^fuily maintained it# independence 
against Italy at the battle of Adowa in tMirt. 

I U 

TM Indian Prudent in Axiis, 

U dm1cult fcu believe that any large munln-r of people 
p. willy accepted ibis headlong painting of ihe map of Africa In 
European colours a# a permruaotit new aeitlemont of the Wmidi 
allkim t but it ia the duty of the historian to leoord Hat H W* 
ao accepted. 

There waa but a shallow liistoiical background to tho 
European mind in the nineteenth century, hardly any sense of 
what constitutes an endurinj; political aystam. and no habit of 
penetmting criticism. The quite temporary advantages that 
the ousel of the mechanical revolution in the west hAd given 
the European Great Powers over the reef of the Old World 
were regarded by people, blankly ignorant of the great Mongol 
cunqueeta of the UuriwaiLh and fdlowing centuries* m evident.^ 
of n permanent and assured European leadership of m tinh ind. 
They had no i&i&n of tho transfers hi lily of science mid lie M ijtK 
They did not realize tlmt Chinaman and Indians could carry bn 
the work of research as ably as Frenchmen or Englishmen. 
They believed that there was tiome innate Intellectual drive in 
tii’ west, and aomo iruiatt; indolence and c-onHorvatiiim in the 
esajai-t h that assured the Europeans a world predominance for 
ever. 

The consequence of tins infatuation was that the various 
European foreign offices act themsclve? not merely to Bonuiddc 
with the British for the iimtgo and undeveloped regime of the 
world's surfai53i f but also to carve irp the populous and rivihzeif 
eotmtriest of Asia as * liDUgh these peoples* also, w ere no more 
than raw material for European exploitation. The inwardly 
precarious but outwardly splendid hnperialhcrn of the Brit.bb 
ruling daas in India, and the extentrivo and profitabb p«f^- 
aions of the Dutch in the East Indiea* Oiled the ruling and umr- 
canMLft cities^ of the rival Gn\it Powers with dream* of similar 
glories in Persia, in the lii.'dntcgrating UUomiin Empire, j«od in 
Further India, China and Japan, 

in the ch>i\i g years of the nineteenth century it was 
a:- the render may verify by tin examinatioEL of ihe eurnant 
Irtomtin* of thelporiod* to be a natural and inevitable thing thist 
all the -world ahm:(d fs±j| under European dominion. With 
11 i cluctam benevolent air the European mind prepared itacli 
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to take up what Mr* Rudyord Kipling called "the White Man's 
Burt him "—that m to say, the Lurdsld]) of the earth. The 
Powcre set themself es to this enterprise in a niood of jodlling 
rivalry i with liaH-educated or iUitemta populations at homo, 
with a mere handful of men, tv lew thou^uul at most, engaged 
in scumliiia research* with their internal political systems io a 
state of tension or convulsive change, with a creaking economic 
system of the most provisional sort, and with their religions 
far gone in decay. They really believed that the vest popula¬ 
tion of eastern Asia could he permanently subordinated to 
such a Europe. 

Even to-day there arc many people who fail to grasp tba 
essential facta of this situation. They do not realize that in 
Asia die average bruin is not om whit inferior in quality to the 
avemgo European brain: that history shows AsL&ticfi to be us 
hold, us vigorous. as generous, as eolf -sacrificing* and as capable 
of strong collective action as Europeans ; and that there ano f and 
must continue to be, a great many more Asiatics than Europeans 
in the world. 

It bag always been difficult to restrain the leakage of knowl¬ 
edge from one population to another, and now it becomes 
impossible. Under modem conditiomi worldwide economic and 
educational cquulhcation is in the long run inevitable. An 
intellectual and moral fuUy <*f the Asiatic* is going on at the 
present time, Thu slight too-way of a century ur soi a few 
deaadcfl iw.y recover; At tlu? present time, for rat am ple, for 
one Englishman who know* UMnesa tiuofoughiy, or uafl any 
intimate knowledge of Chinese lifi. and thought, there fcrti 
litmiljcdn of China mL.rj c<ju verdant with everything the English 
know. 

The balance of knowledge In favour of India may be even 
greater f To Britain, India sends students; bo India, Britain 
semis officials—for the most part men an trained in scientific 
observation* There b no organization whatever fur the sending 
of European students, as studente, to examine and inquire into 
Endian history, archiedogy, and cumnt affairs, or for bringing 
learned Indians Into contact with British students In Britain, 

Sine* the year 1S9&—the year of the mh urn of Kiau-Chau 
by Germany and af Wei-hai-wd by Britain,, and the: leasing of 
Port Arthur to Rmsia—events in China have moved more rapidly 
than in any other country except Japan. A great hatred of 
Europeans swept l»k» a flame ovbc Clima + and a political society 
for iht- expuidua of Europeans, the Boxem grew up and broko 
oul into violence id 1 BOO. This wa* an outbreak of rage and 
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migolugf on quite old-fashioned Hum, In 1000 the Boxen 
murdered 2 $0 Emopcana iu3.il t it in Goad, nearly 30,000 Cbrntbu* - 
China, not for the first time in history, v,il* under the sway ul 
ik dowager empress. She was aa Ignorant won)an, hut of grpas: 
fotw of character and in close sympathy with the Boxers, She 
supported them, said protected tho^o who perpetrated outrage* 
on the Europeans. M that, again, m what might Imwo hap¬ 
pened in 5ti0 or thereabout* against the Hum* 

Uhing& ermae to a triAis m I D< Kl The Boxers became more 
u_nd more LhreattiTdng to tho Europeans in China, Attempts 
were made to send up additional European guards t-o the Peking 
legations r but this only precipitated mailers. The Oernmn 
minis ter was shot clown in the struts of Poking by a soldier 
of tliii Imperial QuunL The rest of the foreign representatives 
gathered together and mode n fort : ucation of th^ more favour¬ 
ably situated legationa and stood a tiegs of two mutiLhh. A 
combined allied fore® of 20,060 under a German general then 
marched up to Peking and reheved Uie k?gatioii% and the 
empress fled to fcsian-ftt, tho old capital of Toi-tsung in Shensi 
Some oi the European troops commit4td grave atrocities upon 
the Chinese civil population. That brings one up to about the 
level of !S50 f let us say. 

There followed tho practical annexation of Mandmria bv 
llmai*, a squabble among the pa were, and in IflOi a British 
mviLsioii of Tibet* hithrrio a forbidden country* But what 
(IllI ijljL appear on the surface of these events, and what made 
all ih:; - uvenia fundamentally different, was that China now 
contained a eonsadembfe number nf nbfe people who had a 
European education and European knowledge. 

r Um Boxer iumrravUuijL subsided, ami then the influence of 
tills new factor began to appear in talk of u constitution < J906), 
in the suppression of optom-smoktrig, and in educational reforms* 
A constitution of the Japanese tyjse came into existence in 
1009 p making Chinn a linked monarchy. But China t 3 nut 
to bo moulded to the Japanese pattern, and the re volutin nary 
stir continued. Japan, in her own reorganisation, and in 
accord itnett with her uunpmment, bad turned her evea to Lhu 
nionartihkt West, but (-kma was looking across the Pacific. 
In 1911 tins ei^ntial Chinese revolution began. In 1012 the 
emperor abdicated, mud the greatest eommimity in tbe world 
became a republic. Tho overthrow oi the emperor was also the 
overthrow of the Mnnchus, and tin? Mungo! Ian pigtail, which 
bad been worn by the Chinese since 1044, oerad to be com 
pukofy upon them. 
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At the present time it b probable that there m more good 
brain-matter and more demoted men working out the moderniza¬ 
tion and the reorganbatim of the Cliinese civih^ticm than wo 
riiould find directed to the welfare at any single European people. 
Chin* will presently have a modnnuzed practicable script, a 
press, new and vigorous modern tun verities, a reorganize 
industrial system, and a growing body of sclentifio and economic 
inquiry. The Batumi industry and ingenuity of her vast popu¬ 
lation will bo released to co-operate upon terms of equality 
with the Western world. 

She has great internal difficulties aheid of her yet; of that 
no man can judge. A pbu^e of dril wnr and comtnorion b 
inevi tables Nevertheless, the time may not be very distant 
when this Federated States of China may be at one with the 
United Statea of America and a pacified and reconciled Europe 
in upholding the organized puace of the world. 

§14 

Ths History of Japan. 

F Fhn pioneer country, however, in the recovery of the Asiatic 
peoples was not China but Japan. We have outrun our story 
In telling of China. Hitherto Japan has played but a smnfi 
part io this history; her secluded civilization biu* not contri- 
hated very largely to the general shaping of human desrioi 
she has received much, but she Iuls given little. The original 
inhiihstanta of the Japans islands were probably a northern 
jxjople with remote Nordic affinities, the Hairy Amu. Hut the 
Japanese proper are of the Mongolian race, Physically they 
re^mble the Amerindians,, and there are many curious, resem¬ 
blances between the prehistoric pottery and so forth of Japan 
and similar Peruvian products. It. is not impossibles that they 
are a back-ilow from the trails-Pacific drift of the Neolithic 
culture, but they may ul&o have absorlicd from the south a 
Malay and even a Negrito dement. 

Whatever the origin of this Japanese, there aon be no doubt 
that their oivilirjiUon, their writing, itucj their literary and 
artistic tradition# are derived from the Chinese. They were 
emerging from barbarism in tbs second and third century of 
the C Tu TfH j aii era, and one of their cariit^t aeb« os a people 
outside thdr own country was an invasion ce Kareii under a 
qocen Jingo, who scents to lmve played a large part in estab¬ 
lishing their civilization. Their history le an interesting anti 
romantic one; th^y developed a feudal system and a tradition 
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of chivalry; Utah attack* open Korea and China are an Eastern 
4MtUTwlc^lt of the English ware in France. 



Japan waa fust brought into contact with Europe in i.tio 
sixteenth century. In 1542 some Portuguese replied it in a 
(liinere junk, and in 1649 a Jesuit mini, j unary,. 1:ancle Xavier. 
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began his l**yhlrg there. The J&mit accounts describe ft country 
gresLiy dcvapkiU-d by perpetual feudal war. for a Llrni Japan 
wcIcj lined European intercourse, nnJ the Christian niib'^ionnries 
ntade a groat number of convene. A ctnain William Adams, 
of njllim Aiitm iri Kent, become the moat trusted European 
adviser of the Japanese, and showed them how to build big 
ultijw. Thera ware voyneaa in Japanese* built ships to India 
and Peru. 

Then arose complicated quwreb between the Spanish 
Dominicans. the Portuguese Jesuits, and the English and Dutch 
Protestant*. mmh warning the Japanese against the evil political 
dorigufi of tlm others, Qie Jesuits, in a phase of jiscotiilancy, 
piuswuted «nd insulted the lituldhbU with great acrimony 
Thtjat troubles Intern uva with the feudal conflicts of the lime. 
£n the cud the Japanese canto to the conclusion that the Euru- 
pvaiL-t and their Chri.-iUanity were an in idler a Me nuisance, and 
that Gaiboiio Christianity in particular was a mere cloak for 
the political dreams of the Pope and the Spanish monarchy-- 
already in possession of tlm Philippine Islands; there was n 
crest and conclusive persecution of the Christiana; .md in I&80 
j ip an, with the exception of ana wretched Dutch factory on 
the minute bland of lJrsiumt in the harbour of Nagasaki, wen 
absolutely closed to Europeans, suid remained ebsad fur over 
900 years. 

The Dutch «m Deskinitt were exposed to almost unmu l nr &biu 
iudiunitfea They bad no intercourse with any Japanese except 
the special oilbuda appointed 10 deal with them. During two 
centuries the Japanceo remained as completely cut od from the 
rest ol the world as tbuiigh they lived upon another planet- It 
was fur bidden to build any ship larger than n uiere coasting 
boat, fiu Japanese could go abroad, and no European enter 
tho country. 

For two centuries Japan remained outside the main current 
of history, tshe lived on in a state of picture^iue te mla li fliti 
enlivened by blood feuds, in which about fere p<sr cent, of the 
population, thu or hghiing men, and the nobles and 

thrir families*, tyrannised without restraint over the rest of the 
population. All common men knelt when a noble passed; to 
isetray tin- slightest, disrespect woe to risk being a tabbed to 
death by his wniuftii. The elect olasse* lived lives of romaotio 
adventure without out; redeeming gleam of novelty; they loved, 
murdered, and pursuud line points of honour—which probably 
bored the intelligent ones extremely. We can imagine the 
wretthudnctB of w curious mind, tormented by the cruring for 
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! r +vd and knowledge, uooj^il up In these Wands uf empn 
romance 

MeMwhib, tile great world oitudde went on to wider virion* 
and now powers. Strange skipping became more frequent, 
passing the Japanese headlands; sometimes ships wore wrecked 
and sailors brought ashore. Through Dsahfran h their one lint 
with the outer universe, came warnings that Japan was not 
keeping pace with the |>ower of the Western worlds lii 1^31 a 
siup sjUlLhI into Ye do Bay dying a strange flog of stripes and 
Stars, and carrying some Japanese sadgts »ho had pi eked up far 
adrift in tiui Pacific. She- was driven off by a cannon dhot 

'This ihig presently reappeared on other ship. One in 1*49 
came to demand the liberation of eighteen shipwrecked American 
failure. Then in 1853 came four American waxubips under 
Ciomniudorc Ferry, and nrfusod to be driven away, He ky 
at anchor in forbidden watery and ;wnt messages to ilia two 
f iilwf ft who ai that time shared the eon tad of Japan. In 1S54 
he returned with ten ships, amazing ships propelled by stcani 
and. equipped with hig guns, and he made proposals for trade and 
intercourse that the J^paneu had no power to resist. He 
fancied with a guard of oOO men to sign the treaty. Incredulous 
crowds watched this v^itaUon from the outer world marching 
through the atreets. 

Emida, Holknrk and Britain followed in the wake of Amerira- 
Foreigner* entered the country, and conflicts between them 
and Japanese gcnLlenieii of spirit ensued. A British subject 
was kided in » ai rtiet brawl, end a Japanese town was bombarded 
by tin; British lJ&G3}.. A great nobknnm, whose estates com- 
uianded the Straits of Skimono&eki f aew lit to fire on foreign 
vesiela. and a cecuml bouriuiMmauk by a fleet of British, French, 
Dutch, and American warships destroyed hie batteries and 
&£ it te red Lie Bwordamen, Finally, an allied &quadru!i (LsGo), 
at anchor uu Osaka, imposed a ratification of the treaties which 
opened Japan to the world. 

The hunukirion of thy Japans by these events was intense, 
n.ntl it would seem that the solvation of people# lice largely in 
such humi Im lion-. With luitoniriilng energy and intelligence 
they set themselves to bring their culture and organization up 
to the level of this European powers. Never in all the history 
of mankind did a ration make such a stride a 3 Japan then did. 
In iS&tishe was a medieval people, a fantastic caricatuxe uf the 
extremist romantic feudalism: in liiflii hex* was a completely 
Westernized people* on a level with Clio most advanced European 
pywerw, and well in advance of Russia* Shu completely <lia- 
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polled the perauitfiott that A&m was in going irrevocable way 
hopelessly behind Europe* Shu made all European progress 
Morn altiggiah and tentative by com pari boh . 

Wo cannot tell here in any detail of Japan's war with China 
in It demonstrated the extent of her Westeniitation. 

She had an elncient Westernized army and a amah yet sound 
fleet. But the siguifteanee of her renascence* though it was 
appreciated by Britain and the United States who were sdready 
treating her aa U silt were a European state K wm not tinder- 
stood Ly the other Great Powem -ngaged in ih? pursuit of new 
Iiulias in Asia. Russia was pushing down through Mimdium 
to Ktirea, France vtob already ttft&kllflhed lar to tlxo sooth in 
Tonkin and Aunam, Germany was prowling hungrily on the 
look ^ut for some setUament,' Thu three powers combined to 
prevent Japan reaping any fruits from the Chinese w:u% and 
panic ularly from establishing herself on the mainland at the 
points commanding the Japan sea. She was exhausted by her 
war with China, and they threatened her with war. 

In ISbS Germany descended upon China, and, making the 
murder pf two mU^itmarkc her excuse annexed a portion of 
the province of Shantung. There ti|H>n Russia ^-iiu-d the 
liao-iimg lieuimnila, and extorted Urn coaseni of CJiina to an 
extaiiainn of her Uum-Slbemii railway lo Port Arthur; and in 
l£K)Q idle occupied Mane Uurkw Britain was unable to resist 
the imitative impulse, and seised the port of Woi-hni-urei (1EBB). 

How alarming tht^u movements must have been to every 
intelligent Japanese a glance at the map will shew. They led 
to a war with Russia which marks an epoch m tbe history of 
Asia, the dose of the period ol European arrogance, The 
Russian people were, of course, innocent and ignorant of thb 
trouble that was being made for them hutil^ay round the 
world, and the wiser Rushan statesmen were iguiiuit ttu*^ 
foolish thrums; bus u gang of fiimudul adventurers surrounded 
the Ttiar. including the Grand Dukas, tiLs coimma* They hud 
ga.mbSc.-d deeply in the prospective luntivg <A Manchuria and 
ChiiL., and they would ^id-T iiu wiilldrawaL So t!-re begun 
a te importation: of great urtuins d Japanese soldiers across the 
to Purt Ai thur and Korea, and tin* sending; of endless train* 
oaxL of Russian peasants along the Silieriini railway to dk in 
those distant battlefields 

The Russians, badly led and tlmhuiiefiUy provided p were 
beaten oe sen and Land alike. The Russian Baltic Heel mailed 
ruund Africa to k- utterly destroyed in. tin- Klraim of kruiibimn. 
A revolutionary movement among the common people of 
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infuriated by this imn stc juid nNu+tmlsps ^lighter* obliged lh p 
T« r to *md the war (1H06); he returned the ^uithcra half nf 
Saghahen, which bad been aefeed by Rn&rin in l%~5, evacuated 
M nn churia, and resigned Knrea to Japan* The white mrvn 
was beginning to drop his Joed in eastern Aria. For some 
yearn, however, Germany remained in rnieaay p'j-awessiun of 
Kinu-Chwa, 

5 )» 

C/o.?(! of ihe Ptrirxf qf Ortr^-s m Frptt^.WVrfi. 

Wo have mlrrody noted how tho cuterpriito of Italy Eti 
A byssinia hnd Iwen checked at tho Lerhblr. faille of A4 owh 
(Ift96)* rn which otrEr 3JK>0 Italians were kilted md more than 
IJM&i taken prtfwrnnr. The* ph&re. of hnjwTifd ETpanaioir at tis* 

espouse of organised non-Europe an tftetea was manifestly 
drawing to a close. Its Imd entangled lie quite KuJlicienfly 
difficult political and social problems of Groat Britain, Franco, 
Spain* Italy* Germany and Russia with the uffrun- n£ consider 
able alien, iin^rimih hte, and reton tin J populations: Groat 
Rtitoto hud Egypt (not formally annexed a* yvt), India. Burma, 
and a variety of such minor problem* es Malta and Shanghai; 
France had cambered herself with Tonkin and Annum in 
addition to Algiers and Tunis; Spain woa newly mtmidrd hi 
Morocco; Italy had found trouble for heredf in Tripoli; and 
German overseas impermlhnn, though its “plnoo in the sun" 
seemed a poor one, derived what mtfafegtion it could from the 
thought of a prosfjectmt war with Japan over Kiau-Ghnn. 

Ail these "tsubjtct^ tenth had puputafimt# at n level of 
intelligence nnd dnejvtinn very little bwer than tlu:ia& of the 
posaeeraig country, lie ifcraIfpptm nt of 4 fiafcivc prc*i, «f n 
collective adf-conBolonanesi f end of demands for flielf^ovcm- 
monk wab in oach ca&» inevitable, and tin* sLateamcn of Europe 
hud hmn fur too busy aefcfcving risu.-j empura to have .u: 
dear ideas of what- they would do with them when they goo 
them. 

The Wetftaxn democmchsSj as they wob up to freedom, 
dbeovered thentselviee " imperial, and wero considerably em¬ 
barrassed by the difloovury* The Hast came to the Western 
capitals with perplexing demands. In Lctnd™ thn cofUmOU 
Englishman, much preoccupied by strikes, by economic riddles, 
by quesfca ons uf nutlumUizariun, municipal: r itiou. and the Ut+* , 
found that his path crossed and Ida public meetings wore 

ail^mled by a huge and incitesug number of swarthy gtnste 
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men in turhntM, fcsws. and otiler Ht.nmfje headgear, all saying in 
effect: “You have got iia. Tile people who represent your 
government havfi destroyed our ovru government, and prevent 
ua from pishing a new one. VVliat ate you going to do with 
til!" 

£ id 

Ttes British Empire in iUU, 

Wa may nota here briefly the very various untune of the 
constituents of liio British Empire in it) 14- It was ami is a 
quite, unique political combination; nothing of the eort lutu 
ever existed before. It h a new thing in political history, just 
as the United fiub-o la n raw tiling. It is a Lager and a mow 
complicated thing than such nationalist states as France. 
HoUmiil ur Sweden 

Pint and central to the whole system wad the '‘crowned 
republic" of tin) United British Kingdoms, including (against 
iho will of a considerable part of the Irish people} Ireland, The 
majority of tlic British Parliament^ made up of the three united 
p nr liftm en La of England, Scotland, find Ireland, determined 
the headship, the quality aud palicry of the minurtry, end de. 
ulined it largely on consideration urging out of BritisU duunaiuo 
politics. It was this ministry which, was the effective supreme 
government, with pqrwviB of peace and war, aver all the refit 
of the empire. 

Next in order of political iaijMjrtanoe to the British States 
were tin “crowned republics" of AuHnilm, Canada, New¬ 
foundland (the oldest British poamssion, 1083}. New Zealand, 
atid South Afric a, all practically independent and self-governing 
eta bee in nllinuno with Great Britain, but each with & repre¬ 
sentative of the Crown appointed by tbs Government hi office; 

Nest, the Indian Empire, a« extension of the empire of the 
Great Mogul, with its dependent ami “protected" stubs- reaching 
now from iklnehritati to Banna, and including Aden, hi nil 
of which empire the British Crown <tn*t the India Office funder 
Parliamentary ouutrel) played the rbk) of the original Turkoman 

Then 1 the fdnhtgbmu possession of Euypt, still nominally a 
pan of the furbish Empire )ind still rehiinlng its own monarch, 
the Khedive, but under almost ilcspotia British official rule. 
Egypt, lie it noted, wa* made a quiuu-indepeudunt kingdom in 
"afitiiuco*' with Britain in iB22- 

Then the still more ambiguous “Anglo-Egyptian” Julian 
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province, occupied and administered Jointly by tko British anti 
by the Egyptian Government; 

Tbtrn v number of partially sdf* governing commnniises, 
eorpe British in origin and some not 1 wii.ii eJeered l&gLalotmes 
and an a pin-u■ tedi executive, such os Jamaica, the Bahamas* 
Bermuda, Malta. A new and mmh more liberal Maltese oou- 
atituiion wm pRuaujg&ted in June, 1920. practically putting 
Malta on the footing of a Bull-govt-ruing colony.. 

Then the Crown colonies, in which the rule of the British 
Home GovommcfOt (through the Colonial Office) verged on 
autocracy* as in Gaytan, Trinidad, and Fiji (where there was 
an appointed councils and Gibraltar and 3L Hokum (where 
there was a governor) ; 

Then great areas of (uhiefty) tropical lands,, raw-product 
areas, with politically weak and unr tor-civilized native com 
mimitu-e, which were nominally protect orates, and admin i 3 - 
tered either by & High GuumbMourr set over imtive chiefs (as 
in Bitsutobruli or over a chartered company (os in fihodc&tak 
In so mu ca^es the Foreign Office, in -tome caoca the Colon iiiJ 
Office, arid in some ease* the India Office hud been ctfefltonMd iu 
ao 4 |mring the passions that fell into this lust and lcoat definite 
class of ftU B but for the most port Quo Colonial Office was non 
responsible for them. 

it will be manifest, therefore, that no single office and no 
single brain had ever comprehended the British Empire fie a 
whole, Jt wae a mature of growths vkiiti ocodid illations imtiraly 
different from anything I hat had ever been called an empire 
before. 

It guaranteed a wide peace and security; that is why it wita 
endured aid sustained by many mm of the “subject” ncet— 
in npite of uflicial tvr&rmta* and and of much 

negligence on the part uf the "home” public 

Like the "Athenian empire / 1 it was an overseas empire: 
its way* vvtio sen wave, and its common link was the British 
Navy, Lika all empires, its cohf-^rou was dependent physically 
upon u method of communication; the development of 
iiuiiialiip. shipbuilding, und steaiiishi|>ij between the sixteenth 
and lunatecnth centimes had made it it possible and convenient 
Pax—rise "Pai Britannica' 1 —und fresh Elevidupinrnts of for 
gt swift laud transport or of undemu warfare might at any 
time intike it inconveuieut or helplessly iuirCciLrc* 
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§ 11 

I'ainlituj, jSctiijiluTe and iirdi'lctfiire. 

Wc have bteu writing of Lho nineteenth century because 
Unit is a convenient existing term to use, but it will in? plain 
to tin reader by this time that the period of this chapter a not 
really from lt>00 to t 000, hut from 1315 to IB14, Bfctwem these 
dates there was no great citluf'rophu, no groat break ing-pouit. 
The changes that went on were very ootwidenible intirad. but 
they wore not sudden nnr were they in auy selii* rever^ila of 
tiiu general process. 

Jit fore wo deal witli the convulsion with which thic century 
uf progress and invention cun eluded, it will bo well to give 
three sections to the art In t ie form* in which It expressed it-aU. 
We bar Li already dealt with the development of Uo eetenlilis 
knowledge anil Its political philosophy ‘ we will now glam* liret 
at its pliidiia and pk-torml uri. then at its muska] life, and Lhen 
t( j t -> cn-alive and expressii'ii liLtnil.iirft. 

The story of European pa inti ng iu th<< opening half of the 
nineteenth century twdoctod tlve social changes of the time. 
It was a Lime in which the middle vissw, the sedans commendsl 
typo, was increasing very rapidly in wealth and tin port unci' 1 ! 
it was a time of enriched nuinufaoturere and new Einnucial 
successes. Presently came thto railways, steamships, ovirmras 
tmd" in staples and the brge speculative fortune that aroev 
directly anil indirectly nut of thi-se things. Tlio restored 
European Courts were tinged by a disunion to propitiate 
ami sxHocmte with this new wealth. The success fm uikiiu- 
foctimr became the typkuU patron of pa luting and urtdntectere. 
He was trying to a^skniJuU? himself to the gentlefolk. Ha 
desired rather pictures made by gentlemen for gentlemen, than 
dlsi urbim; j*jwer or ilhsconc^rtLiig l» .-.uty. Hd lir-sircd pictures 
before which bo could eat his dinner or drink his tea in comfort 
and satisfaction, and he ht*s prepared to pay liberally for them. 
The versatile and wonderful Spaniard Gov* Il7«-lb28), the 
great English IawJbcsjic painters Constable ([77&-1SH7J mid 
Turner i ]T‘5-IS61h David and Ingres, of whom we have spoken 
4 * expressing the spirit of the French Empire, piu-sed ahd lull 
no equals. But the painting of picture* became a very con¬ 
siderable profession. The British Royal Academy, the French 
Sul™, held annual exhibition* of picture# pidaied to plroee, 
and artists bought liiige distinguished hulUga anil lived lives of 
respectable luxury, in England ninny were even knighted. 
Sculpture followed in the soma direction. The appreciation of 
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picture^ if it oe^jd to bs very intent, became Tesy wide. 
Fur Jorge eeetiucts u| the Fuglbh public, on umuil pilgrimage 
lu London fc 'to wm the Academy' became almost QWg&t&r\\ 

Bui EM* this oeniury pa&>ed on beyond its middle years, th« 
same tendency to imre$t that had disturbed the religious and 
social routines of Europe appeared in the world of art. In 
England Ruffian flHlti-ivHMJ) and William Morris (im-iSta*) 
criticized the academic Inanities of art and contemporary 
decoration with a disturbing effectiveness. Them were whisms 
tn thr prufesifon of j minting; there appeared new ttdsnoh, and 
notably the Pre^iUjjiMtai who sought for precedents and 
methods in Urn work of tbow earlier days before painting bccuria 
elegant. Under the approval of Uusikiu and Home they turned 
tlieLr ©yes ba^k to the Middle and painted Arthurian 

heme*! and Bitted DammitI a, Other, rr fjll more rebdihotin, 

spirits turned their ©yea inwards the world about them. Corot 
(l7tPM8?tfJ had maintained hie vigour of vision throughout 
f(J& period of dulling and after the diaititcr of 1870-71 France 
saw a grunt resumption of the precedents of Rembrandt and 
Ych^qucz iti the work of such master* a& Degaa, Manet and 
Renoir With them muafc bo named the groat American 
With tier 11 H&W U*y 3). People tired, almost imeonflcira^Jy, ot 
the polite picture, and a sty Id at domestic architecture "came 
into vogue which tolerated no fliimmdt'r of wall op;ie© to the 
framed olb pain ting. As the period closed, the output af eaj&d 
pictures for buying and hanging up just anywhere was under- 
going a so us i hie duclm©, and the unstanohabk supply of art 
htudeiils was luomg directed with increasing success to the more 
modest iviid desirable pursuit of the decorative arts. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth eentim' there wixe 
many eign^ to show that a maximum of us act representativeness 
in art had passed* Representation of flowers and figures 
vanLihef! frum carpet and curtain and dre^s materials; repm- 
sttiatton lieeam^ a secondary and subdued quality in pairs ting 
and sculp lure, Wt hav? already no tod a pir viom period of 
reaht-ttc rendering in thu time of Akhn&ton in Egypt ami another 
during the Gr^co-Roman period, and we ium? remarked how 
rapidly this biter phaso passed into the stiffness, flatnes and 
gymbuUam of Byzantine and Gothic work and the formal and 
geometrical method** of Moslem decoration. Still earlier Ebo 
vivid imprefidomsm of tbo Inter PaJcoolithio period had been 
followed by the formalism of the early Neolithic art* Now. 
again* m th© lirst and second rfeeadea of the twentieth century 
we And an turning away, m if glutted, ftmn reality, disregarding 
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outer form for the tracer of motion, beodmittg once nicuv mimly- 
ticai luid $ym helical. This drift ^emu likely to continue. it 
b Also httlped now by the mereusing eftteiejicy of photography 
fi r merely cireudisiantiai precimon. The world wearier of 
undigested fact* 

The century op<med in a pha^ of architectural duUne^, 
Tils el ^ayii tuLl tradition. trnatmned by Ike rule of tfiarfcal pedants 
hi tiio sdiimls, Imd gradually dominated ami cheeked the free 
development of the Reiudaaanee style, and most now buildings 
betrayed their regret for an age gone by two thousand yer*rs 
lief ore. Everywhere appeared white-faced colonnaded fafadts 
of stucco. Then, with the Ho man tie revival in btevatnre upon 
which we will presently enlarge p and with the collar of 
Napoleon's attempt to revive Imperial Beane, came a skill ini' 
of the attention of this most Lmitutiv^ period to the Middle 
Ages, Thera woe a Gothic re vivid after the clu&sid revitwl, 
winch wsi3 partituilurly powerful in Britain, and produced, 
among many other remarkable exploits, the present Houses of 
Pari iamertt. Then th* period of Queen Anno, which had beeui 
di*tingubht:d by a special development of the still living Ronjus- 
9jm<F# modes, was invoked. Architects In Britain would build 
v\m >i hall or hou^: in the uhtsdCi Gothic, ScoUi h baronial Or 
Quteeii Ann e style; the one style that did not appear anywhere 
was the Nineteenth Century style. The Englishmen went 
about in trousers and top-hots and dingy coloured clothes. 
Eovomly modem mid looker, but their houses and public bulidiugt 
were dressed in the dispirited fashions of the past* as if for eonit 
chtsorleefi and unpopular fancy dress hull. 

In France and Germany there was much more architectural 
initiative; the Renaissance irtyle still Jived and developed hi 
F rimee. Such interesting problems in arthi feature, however, 
*s were afforded by railway station*, railway bridges, ware- 
bouflsa, factories, mid so forth, were never seriously attempted 
anywhere—with the possible exception of Germany. An in 
irfH'ii&ut ugiincss was the rule tor such buildings. It was as if 
the mah of now needs, now materials, and new oppertunities 
hod overwhelmed the architectural courage of the ugo, One 
of the oddest, most typical products of this idtoee of dtfmOJ 
ib the London Tower Bridge, in which a light and powerful 
fabric of steelwork is plastered over with suggestions of Flemish 
sionemAwru-y and memories of a mediiDvnJ drawbridge. But 
all the public buildings of nmi'Uscnih'centiiry Britain reek with 
had decaying history. 

Domestic artdii Lee lure degenerated even more than public, 
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throughout ft large part nf the century. The jo-os* incnjisotin 
lho European populations, that alirarbed so much of the In- 
OTBflatvl resources of tin li-nr. bd to a frightful iirfiUf-fr.jtiun of 
low gmih- housinir a Li out the growing lowrrts; endJ^ rows of 
mean small houses m Britain, gawky tenement hmuea m most 
other European odnntrles. Only as Lbe century closed, and 
the birth rate foil and the automobile came into effect In redif^ 
tributuiu: tins frcipiikvtioii tfwit had been breeding and congesting 
about the railway stations, did any general interest m domestic 
architecture revive and pleasant modem types of cottage and 
country hniu* appear, 

America in colonial days had produced an ffxtrffindy agree 
able ly|H? of country hou&e, more particularly in Virginia and 
the South P tin adaptation to loc.nl condition* of British country 
frauas arehitecture, winch itself sprang from the fruitful Renais¬ 
sance 81Min. We biive already noted Sir Christopher Wratfs 
contribution to this devidopmei«L Apart from tiiis domestic 
3idc j a American architecture until the doling decades of the 
century was mainly transplanted European design. The Capitol 
at Washington p tor example, is Trench work. It might bay*? 
been built in Paris or Brussels. Much nl th^ domestic housing 
■A'a^r flimsy and commonplace. When Britain adopted the &a*h 
■window, Amtrioa retained the continental easement. But in 
tho eighties and runerich of the eetitury the growing wealth and 
^lf-reliance of the new world broke out into new itnd vigurmts 
architect ur-d initiatives America began to use steel, gla&a and 
concrete construction with m mcre^ing boldness and fruoscs*. 
These materials and the indention and perfect Ion of Lhc 
Tr *fovn.tor " irndiircd possible buildings of a hitherto unpre¬ 
cedented height and ecalo. In 1S70 American architecture 
scarcely existed; by 1610 America wag for in advance of any 
other country in the world in the fteshnersa and courage of its 
new EjuiJdin^s At an interval came German y. r Hie names of 
RJdmrdiwn |l£38-JaS6J md Stafford White (1853-160$) stand 
out among the American architects of till* new period. 

It ia to the America of the twentieth century that we mmx 
look for the gradual express]bu in building and housing of tlw 
new power4 and re^ourct*.- die nineteenth century revealed l*j 
mankind; and o^^J^Inted with this tJcvz d e piD tii* of architecture 
we may count on new" and remarkable developments there of 
sculpture* painting, mosaic and the decorative arts generally, 
Ln Lb at continent will be the greater opportunity, the greater 
wealth, the greater freedom of mind- 
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M iiSitf »/>■ t A'i Kf.te.ttttA Ccniuty. 

The tlgsw ot muHiciki creation that Waa Lit progress during tie 
eighteenth DOiturv augured little let or liiiuinwoc throughout 
the period of tHa chapter. Wo have tunned Moaart and 
ftt&Lhoveti at? culminating figures of the eighteenth century. 
Beethoven curries us over into tie nineteenth century and 
beside him we mu tit put bia contemporary Weber (17S6-)$3fO 
an os penmen tn lb-1 and innovator of cardinal importance, and 
a little Liter the very considerable figures of Scbnbcrt (J7'i7< 382S), 
Mends 1^3oho (ieht*-l§iTh and Schumann HSiO-lSSfi^ Sir 
l;jci v:- igneav Crsar Franck'a (J8XjK-]JHH)) "Cathdrah erf 
Sa«mL pl Mu^ir- wins now jHosing mure and inure out of the 
domain of iuyal imd noble p*tmwg£ into the concert hull and 
tlm appeal to ihv gnffaogcs of a HpecuUJy cultivate! public. Side 
by aide with opera. thorn was on in creasing production ul sang 
and pianoforte pieces for Iho refined homo and of dance music 
lor tie social gathering There waa no corresponding advance 
tn religious music after the days of tkmtlc] anti Bneh Bui 
the royal patron was still of importance to the composer of 
great operas, and tic courts of Bavaria trod Ku^am especially 
were the fostering-pliicea vi a now ^ opera -drama kK and a pt?v. 
L'oneaptioQ of the biilkt- 

One can trace in the mudo of the century tie broadening 
internet;* of Lite Campc^ra begun lo seek lor now thorns* 

and a new spirit amidst ihe Ehlh-miwkt of the eo~i European 
and eastern peoples*. 

Oitupki !S4D) utilbrd Poliah, Li-al (Iflll-iBSti) and 

Jtuobim (ItfSi-iWTl Hungarian source.- of inspiration, at id 
Brahms (1&SS-L897) wedt *till further afield to India for material 
to inwportte with Mb essentially olarajL-al fabric. Wagner 
wn* bom in 1813 end died in I8S3, He followed in the foul 
etc pi of Water- Ho broke up the cgtaulMud tradition of 
opera* dramatized and broadened and expanded Ike range of 
instrumental music* charged it with now power and paisiom 
Miter, in Rusmii, Tchaikovsky iioueaorgaky (JS35- 

and Rimsky Kcraknv (Ifrii-lL’iT-i; were to discover m-w 
realm* of colour ami delight. 

Here, in the limited space at our dippufal. cun but name 
tiie C/.zvb DvoFak (lfiH-tW4) k the lively cnLerpftw cl Richard 
Strati^ (bora 1SG4) 4 and tin? Irtish beauty of lA-bu^v (]£&£*- 
l&iS), 

So far iimm» Ims contributed Lit Ue to recognised great 
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nmeie. But just m the United States raddenly leapt forward 
from uchiLeoiunU notltingm-n into great architect-are with the 
new ooeflfliynj, the attel conutnicticm and the untried materials 
of tlw nineties, w it i* posriblis that at any time there may come 
the duum of m?w musical forms and emtmcipiUfona out nf the 
VVtwL for 'irimc time noise hue been coming otb( from America 
to Europe in iut: reading volume—and sometimes it ie very 
dutiful tiois?, The negro spirit has worlced up into the dunce 
room and file muric hall. The time may come when in the 
Concert holl, at Ir-i.-ti, tiie American may enmo to be proud of 
and grateful for tlint stream of Muck in the south. But hero 
nt> OMtnoi discourse of jus* ami it- a^wioied developments. 

W L . shall any no more of muric in (Ids Outline The present 
period ift a period o home ter ia*d hy a wide dtalrihuliun uf what 
was onoe the privilege of a cultivate-] class The gramophone, 
the pianola, the broadcasting apparatus, um making die whole 
world familiar with the best and greatest cuiijMeti. 

| 19 

jT/;< Jfi^r of the fPptfd to Predominance ui Literature. 

Li the space at our disposal here it is impossible to give much 
mors than the barest, most simplified account of the treat flood 
of literary neiivitirs through winch the new forces of this century 
of expansion tought expression. We have already dealt with 
the loading ideas of the founders and makers of Socialism and 
of the influence id Iks enlarging scientific vhiou upon religious, 
political and social ideas. But it is impcwaible for n& to do full 
justice to the significance and optntfotrfng influence of such 
great practical thinkers as Adam S mith 11723-1790), M&lfhus 
l i 7fSl5— I ef343, and, [heir sucocssora, or of such profound oar! 
penetrating speculations ns those of Schopenhauer |178S-IS001 
and Nict isohe (I £44-11*110} in Germany Hegel (1770-16311, 
again, i? for us like a tempting item at the end of too long a 
menu. We must leave him. Be deflected tho current of 
modern though!, very curiously. but it recovers from his tie- 
flection. 

Korean we diaensa here the accidents of unde and absurdities 
<*f int?rprv't:tfiiKi tlmt made Lord Byron (! 768-1 filMl, that dog¬ 
gerel sutirfei with tiic phllosojihy of & man-about-towu, into a 
great figure in the ninctwntji-eemmy conception of literature 
throughout Europe, nor weigh the value uf Goethe (1749-11132), 
who was for many years the inti-1 hKtu.il mid ntliettc god of 
Germany. Be has that prom in coco no Longer. Tie littered the 
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German mind with a weal til of uprooted an J tnmsplanted 

clttiLf !j ui 0 m lie wng great* elegant nmf Induct, rmufi. He wixs 
the noble ealfcctor in literature as Byron waa the noUv rebel. 

The century opened with ft coxuaideiahlo outburst of poetry, 
particularly in Britain. It waa poetry with ch&nwrteriejtics of 
its own; there wm a new realization of nature as being in 
emotional relation ah ip with aian* nn unconscious disregard of 

creeds and an tmrc strained approach to the deepest questions 

ft hem t life, ft* though almost mtawaTvs the juvi had gone out of 
the fabric ui eitiildikhcd and uceeptoi beliefs into a (ret? universe. 
Tlie poetn5 of thk ptvuo told generally a nuratm thre ad that 
wa* reduced at times to a shadow —and tliry nimbjed grace¬ 
fully . argnmentfltivelyp wdoli&iy, Sheik:y (1792-1822), Keats 
(1793-1 sll), Wordsworth (J7T0-l6oOJ r one the outstanding 
m'Lmw of lliki age of English poetic expression. Wordsworth 
a very variable art istry gave voice to a mystical pantheism^ 
a deep sense of God in Nature. Shelley was the first and 
greatest, of modem poets. His thought was s^tunited with 
scientific ideas and him perception of the transitory nature of 
the political institutions of his time was far in advance of any 
contemporanr. The poetic- impulse was sustained in England 
in I hr succeeding generation w ith great*r melody tnt\ beauty 
and k-.:-r fur-reaching unplicnriuiH by Tennyson U809—18925 
who achieved & great popularity* Battered Quecu Victoria, md 
was the first among British poets to he made a jx^_-r fur bin 
poetry, Hfe J/orfe d'Arthur i* worthy to *?:and bttfids the 
uruhitectuiu of the time. The feme ol Longfellow (1801-1 
waji not oo much an American equivalent a* an American retort 
to Termysem. 

Developing more slowly end against the discouragement- o! 
the &oboltLHtic. academic and critical worlds, the form of prose 
fiction ri?fie by degrees to equality with and then tq a pw- 
dtimlnance over poetry. Thuf waa what people were really 
reading, that wa^ what the times required. The great pro$a 
bonk about life, with a nnmnive pregresskm in its substance, 
already foreahido^td hy Rubelni* and developed by the db 
nn.rbi.ve novels of Fielding mid Sterne, erne rued slowly to com¬ 
pletion and iwogniticm a> flit* century progressed, JU it grew 
in length and power, the drnri now] und tine abort story up- 
peiLnrf lit -ids iu 

The earlier novels were stories of events end studies of 
manner- Fanny Burney [1752-1840) takes uls back to the world 
of Dr. Johnson. Jane Atiatcn (1775-18 17)* working within 
narrow limits, earned on the tradition of fomiiiiiie observe 
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Ucm finely LXprztetd. From Lite restraints and Bmilatlsms of 
this eurt of t.^k about nmnnera imd feelings, we find the English 
novel gradually breaking bounds as the mind of the century 
breko bounds, 

A very great and central figure in the enlargement of the 
novel was the German writer Jean Paul Richter (17ti3-IS2o], 
His najrrjtivc is a mem thread (or Jewelled and decorated digress 
dons. Another grail German writer wii? Reins (Ll97-I83fi). 
Ridirer affected tlie work of the lingTt^h writer Thomas Carlyle 
very profoundly* Through Carlyle the- discursive and cnridiiiig 
in H nonce ■ f Riuhter inched Churfe Dickens (1812-1570) and 
George Meredith (1828-iWft), ! hockaray (181 1 -18«3J P the great 

rival i if Dickens, wondered and philosophized and buttonholed 
big reader, but in a kudu mi thai derives: rather Crum Sterne than 
from the Ucnmms. Ckarlea Resde (1814-1881 h hi hie Glmrttr 
and tJi€ iUtirih. presented the still living issues between Pro* 
icstantism and Catholicism in Earoins in the fabric of a great 
romance. Ruth Thackeray and CarlyJo found Lhtdr disposition 
to disc ass life freely leading them away from the funu of frank 
fiction toward* the interpretation of historical phasic, Ther*? 
is a natural and nec^iaiy cv(p«tioQ between the gn at uarvJ 
of the English type and history. Curly b'V French Eecohiti&n 
and hi a Fral&kk the Gf&tl were rend like navels, and an ira- 

-e success was made by Macaulay (I860-13rd>) with jm 
hisicirv uf the later Stuart period. It is the fault of hidtoriaiis 
rather than tin fault of the public if history i* not widely read. 
Such brilliant historical writers as Lyttoji, Stmdiey, GwdnJte 
and Bciloo ore os popular as novdMa in England and America, 

In Franca, the same necessities and curiosities that broadened 
the English novel from a mere story to a picture and interpreta¬ 
tion of life, inspired Balzac (1781-1850} to the vast tiLtarpriw 
of bis Commit {harming At a great distance below him. Ida 
t nc©n-i . jt p X n ta (18 4P-1 Wi h wr«rtc- h i* kindred Rot igon -Maequart 
cyclei i group uf novel-, tracing thu fortune of a copious Frettnh 
family through several general ions. Victor Hugo 
stendA by himself, on exuberant, hold, florid and rnnudimm 
rather tawdry mind, erupting playn* poems* no vela and politic id 
rTiflrtniidrinnii Bur in France the influence of the Academy, the 
dfl££icit] tradition, the tradition of scholastic discipline, though 
it could not restrain these exceptional eawes, did on ths whole 
tame and subdue the urt >?t fiction. !t must La sc: form, wild 
the pedagogues, It must be ' 1 corn-tet.' It rau^T not digraee. 
It must lie politely imperemiul in ite maimer, iki the trench 
novel obstmeted on ita way to the frttfsdO'JHi* of 

Sir* 


* 
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experiment that the British school enjoyed. Within tie limits 
thus fixed, Flaubert (lSSl-ljsSu) is the most subtle and finished 
of french write™. 

Thomas Hardy (IMO-HKIS), the last of the great Victorian 
novelists, bc’ongH rather to this French classical school than 
tin- British tradition in fiction. Ho rebelled in his later years 
against the limitations he hud ret himrelf, abandoned the novel 
form altogether, and in Tht Dt/na&ta, & representation of tht- 
whulo N,i jail conic adventure in the form of a drama, ho achieved 
hi* crowning masterpiece, uiioiS uit instance til the doso affinity 
of the great novelist to tin* interpretative historian. 

The desire to know about life and what is happening to it, 
the disposition to question life closely and keenly, that mode 
the British impatient of the formal restrictions of poetry and 
etc vs ted the novel and Its cognate forms to literary predominance, 
spread through all the European countries. Germany, Russia. 
Scandinavia, in particular, produced groat literature in liu-s 
form. The outstanding name amidst a multitude of excellent 
German uovi’liito is that of Gustav fraying (l&lo-l fi&oj. Norway 
produced it* BjOmson (lS33-ibJO); Russia a great galaxy of 
splendid writers from Gogol (]8hJM$S2) to Doetakrvskv 
Itoil). Ttwgwiienr (IfilS-ISSSj, Tolstoy {18*28-1900), and Tchvhof 
[died 1 Ri+). 

But not nil readers In the nineteenth century wure eager and 
curie us. Intermingled v ilh the types and classed! whore miiicfe 
were filled with doubts uud progress, were types and social 
Strata in active resistance to progressive ideas, Bide bv ridii 
with a great and growing literature that provoked and stimu¬ 
lated, there was in Europe and America alike a vast output of 
written matter at every level of technical achievement, which 
was designed to amuse and soot lie and reassure. People had 
learnt to road, there much time and need for reading, and 
they read to stench their minds rather timn encourage their 
flow. 

Sir Walter Scott is n figure whose enormous contemporary 
prestige will, like Hurd Byron's, perplex posterity. He began 
bis literary career as a poet, and wrote two long, glib narrative 
poems; ho then wrote a series of historical romances, glorifying 
the romantic past, exalting the loyalties of monarchy, Vhe rich- 
nei5 of tradition. 1 bene appealed enonnonriy to gentlefolks 
and prosperous people, alarmed by the cold uncertain ties «jf the 
changing and questioning present. Hu wax the begetter of a 
wave of romantic and regretful fiction, not only throughout the 
English- s|hi along world, but throughout Europe. 
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Upon the Continent, these two writers, strangely tnnehtd 
or parnphut^ i, vrere used v ayrnbob ol a vogue large wave at 
influence-, complex m origin, incoherent in turn and quality, 
and now happiiv dispersed and done with—thu Romantic 
Mpvcmcnt. It meant mediae valiiun, it meant rich and fiend 
colour, it meant gestures towards adventure in armour and a 
disapproval! of contemporary fashions and interests. It meant 
instinct against reason and emotion against science. Its ten¬ 
dency to archaic language was tempered by the indolence of its 
exponents, it had more of the nature of a drinking hum. 
followed L>y a riot than nl a phase in intellectual and {Bathetic 
progress. It wan opposed not only to tins realities of the present, 
hut to the eiiiasic past. It was catholic, it was individualistic, 
it revived the fairies and wallowed in sham legends; it 
anything: it won, in the final reckoning, nothing. 

In Germany it was written about enormously and heavily, 
but it pervaded all Europe. Shakespeare was claimed as a 
Roman Lie: there was a woolly-brained "Romantic Philosophy” 
and a "Romantic Theology." There was a vast production of 
costume novels in English, the mental parallel of the English 
revival of Gothic architecture, and stockbrokers and tired 
business men could forget the respoJiaibilitieu of their business 
activities and the question id where, if anywhere, they thought 
iWv were going, by dreaming themselves the gallant cru-adeni, 
soldiers, highwaymen and rescuers of distressed damaels, who 
figured as the heroes of these stories. There was no pretence 
to aiudyw the appearances nwi siguifleanae of the period in this 
costume itutf. Tlmi was its eharai. It was the refuge of mintls 
passionately anxious not to think. The mentality of the 
character* waa tbo mentality of the prosperous middle-class, 
purified and idealized. 

It. L. Stevenson (1850-1891), the last of the Scott dynasty 
of romantic writem, confessed himself capable of belter thing* 
and called himself a munUl prostitute—as, Indeed, he was, The 
fnciiinp novel waa written cm the Continent, hut it never became 
n reriuus industry there as it did in tins EugU.di-*i|*aking system, 
because the rapid development of a prosperous reading middle- 
chL^t cainu litter upon the Continent and under circumstanced 
that were mentally more stimulating. 

An « very recant development, we may note that after a 
paure in the grow Hi of the novel, marked by a tendency to 
group no veld lu trilogies or extend them with sequels, there 
haa come a fresh expansion of this form. ‘Che novel stems 
likely to become a picture of the whole world seen through the 
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of m }ms iyph-d iudiviiin.d, The most rcnmkubb? nf thma 
new \om oorolfl luv* been tin? Jean Cria&Ophe of Run-in Holland 
(born 18G6), which was published iu tm euoooasive volimn 
Cl^dy Associated with ihb* enJirgemimt is thu 4fipe&£&Htis ol 
tfasi, form less, ontiltss books of reminiscence, comment ami 
description, of which the typical writer is [‘roust {died iM2)> 
A figure standing almost alone in the worlds literature of this 
age h An*U*b France (H44-I&24;, whose Ber^rct :?eries d;s- 
played the trains tendency to replace the isolated nmmn by a 
run nine commentary nil things in general ilka 1>- iroi hjr 
Riciuirdson, writing with vivid copiousness of a narrow rivulet 
of esiHmiftice, may be called the Jane Austen ol the in terminable 
novel. 

An Interesting change in the noved as the nineteenth oeijtyiy 
passes into llic twentieth is the steady increase? of social, poll ike 1 
and religious dketmkm^ NrireEfftft of the Dickens and TliaoJuray 
period wrote for a public? whose Ideas and social vajuea were 
definitely settled. They do nut dismisa; they u^udao tin: moml 
scenery and concentrate upon character, upon personal idii> 
synorusiea. Thackeray did not disc ms ; ho preached, a very 
different thing to do. In the mantes nth-ccntury novel, "char¬ 
acters” and their behaviour constitote the entire substance of 
the? fa brie, But the Intel i ran cal tmrett kitten* of the? present 
tittie Sndfi itself reflected in the novel its a liuscusrtian of id#as+ 
Thoughtt and thenries enter into the drama, They amplify 
the interest but they obscure that emphatic *“ dtaractcritation 
mure living than, life, which Ls the supreme excellence of 
Victorian hot inti. 

Anticipations of all these developmeats of ths modern novel 
in the disectiun of a roving and easy criticism of life end vic:^> 
about life cun, no doubt, be found in the literature of earlier 
timra. from the Gulden As$ onward: hut none of ihc-c anticipa¬ 
tion* of ii£ form mnd scab appeared m anything like the variety 
and bulk of the nineteenth-century writings that art- more or 
tefs novels, and hardly any hud the peculiar quality of freCi 
undirected judgment upon Jifo in bulk and detail which 
distinguishes the nintittieiiih-oentury mind Fima all preceding 
phaeca. 

Tin? drama bud depended hitluerto fur Its support on the 
i-vir-t'-rn:.:! of a fitted sodvtv, with fiaod iiubtU and conviction^ 
which could Hnjpjdy regular mid rympjithfftiu hihUbuc^ In a 
century uf social dkergiuiimtioiE and rr^oiiairueticm. the titled 
routine of theatre going were broken up p and for half n century 
Mid more the varied mud junta of people who thought and 
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disciiswd rind sought for new thing* wits hardly reprinted at 
all in the- audiences of the? time. Tfcti European Uniat re flashed 
through rt phase of triviality ami iiiHigiiiii&anoe; it pumlleted th* 
popular tiovtli and romances in ils djjap&rtitiou to waai^ timv 

Tin French ilrruiri wm? ntal but empty In England Lbc 
dmnm was dually empty, but by no moan* m riftat* Very 
grodunliv and against an irnjne rma critical opposition, die great 
forces that drmandfld diacuatiion and idit&s cume into operation 
in tlso dramatic world. Ibsen, the Norwegian (LSJfr-IiWih 
was tbe ecPtral figure in the return of the drama towwtie tins 
discussion of coiitempurary reality, Barrie's agreeable fanto-SY 
did much to smash the stiff trad it ion ol tbo M well-ma-de play “ 
m England, and slowly ik-mjird Shaw (hom Bt-^UggW 

into |lomiimnee and influence Hauptmann (born ISG'J) ^ud 
Sndcfmnnn (ciern 19.T7) are prominent among the Geras an 
diiiimt.i nf this no^ pha v of sincOfity and power, The 
war dictkcd dranmtle enterprise for 3 lime, but its end 
released a great abundance of living and hopeful energy 
Upon both tfidea of iho Athmtic. At ptc«enc the stage bntfa 
in Europe; mid America is m a state of healthy and rigomna 
innovation. 

Whim we turn to the development of American litervit.iire 
wtt must distinguish f.K?t.wecn two aharjtly contrast**! plinth, 
tbv phase of riuropean predominance, English and French, and 
the phase of release. For a Jong period the literary activities 
of America oMKefitmted In New England and prate merely a 
branch, albeit a very vigorous branch. erf the ijemcnil English 
Atk i European literature. It centred upon Boston, rhe writers 
of tills piiH-w talked a lot al^ut Hie Deelajniifjn of independence, 
hut in far si form and method went they did not stem to (©alias 
jt hud happened. Amorim had its distinctive tastes; it W*S 
quicker to take up Carlyle than England was; it sounded a note 
of its own in the essays of Emerson (1803-1but Long¬ 
fellow was merely an English poet who happened to have linen 
born in America and whoVrote about American themes. Edgar 
Allan IV* j 1800-1840) was less English than European in his 
methods, and Hawthorne flSt>4-ISh4} showed a touch of 
sflf-wjniioU-i lcotenk glamour, IV. I*. Howell* [ISJ.—10JO), 
again, wrote a eeries of tine austere novels in a manner that 
would put him beside rhnroaa Hardy umkr the French school 
in a general classification of the novel Homy James (1843- 
191ft) wan an American who wrote neither like an English man 
□or an American, hut like an An,or.can transplanted to European 
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fionditi^iu; Jik was always Europeiin,, and hm favourite 
xh emc was the dull of the naive American with the cotsrpleEitj&i 
of the oMer d^ilkatiofui. Perhaps the mnifc essentially American 
ot &U ninei^nth-ceniiiiy writer was Mark Twain (I Safi- 
1®IQJ. 

it was only with the new century that American writers ne a 
body set- themselves. to attack the phenomena of the now social 
life of -America and its problems with anything Ilka tho unembar- 
ragsed rfgnur of the best European tradition. guoh books m 
til ft Main Strml and Babbitt of Sinclair l^owis and D reiser r s 
Arnzricm* Tragmy aberw an American intolligoooo^ interested 
directly and aim ply in America and no longer looking east 
dtlier for m ethos Is or indorsement* American poetry imd 
belles-let tres have indeed become almost aggreeaiviel? Inde¬ 
pendent roit p and such critical writers ns Mencken ac^k to 
impnsaa the world with their distinguished freshne&t and delicacy 
ot vision, wety earnestly, nouuly and vehemently- Writers Ukt 
Sherwood Anderson and Janu^t Branch Cabell, again, reveal a 
newness and vigour of initiative that is fall of promise. AlfWig h 
ai yet there arc no supremely great mums t q note in modem 
Atimrnyan letters* nor Very mucih finished aohlcvem^nt, nerer- 
thsk-sd, in view of the wealth, abundance and abounding curiosity 
°f chat groat new reading public it te hard to hdieve that prc- 
Gently at considerable body of literary work of llio first ordc* 
wii i no I respond to the appeal of t he American opportunity m ui 
appear. 

It (a nr>t Haay at present for a European writer to estimate 
the quality of tin* literary aotirities of India during this laet 
ocutuiy. Hie tendency of the British rule is to ignore or mini¬ 
mize Ind i an intelbcttud effort, and there ant few transjHtio&s of 
the vary fionstderable number of vejnmmlAr fetorice and 
about canlcmpoffary life that hove been producei! in recent 
years* ILibindrfliiatJi J ngore (boni 1801 1 i? widely known iu 
the West, but rather as a poet than bb a novelist ansi publicist, 
The E&st seems to bo following the West in its economic and 
ini developments, and as the new forces Lhat hnvo muds the 
great novel, the abort novel* the short stoey and the short lyric, 
the living form* of literary expression in the West, become 
effeotlv# in Asia, they will probably produce similar results. 
In Japan and China a great tnhU^tud fenncntfltiwn is in * 
progress. Ihfc art and the orgniffxation of translation and 
interprctaiino between i he Eut md West art still undex? taped 
and arudt? : but they are rapidly l*?ing improved And eitemted, 
and the time may not be very remote v* ben pn»e writers at 
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liiast, if not lyric poets, will appeal almost from the outset of 
their careers to a world-wlsfe audience. 

The scientific inquiry', the philosophical thought, the general 
literary activity of this period av have conflidoped, was far 
more abundant, far higher in its general quality and reached 
more people and a highef proportion of the world’s population 
than was ever the cose before. There is no sign whatever of 
any considerable oliedc in this aver-widening mental flow. 
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5 I. The Armed Peace Before 
the Great IfW. 

| 2 . Imperial Germany, 

| 3, The Spirit of Imperialism 
in Britain and Irdmul, 

§ 4, Imperialism in Frame, 
Italy and the Baiktitu, 

§ 3. Itusiia a Grain! Monarchy. 
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| ft. The United State.t and the 
Imperial Idea. 

5 7. The Immediate CaktH* ttf 

the Great ll'iir. 

5 S. .4 Snrntnani uf the Grad 
War up 10 IT. 
f 9, The Great War from the 
Raima n C'itUapit to the 
Arnietiee. 


Fob UlL ty-siv year* after the Treaty of $an Stefano .xti d the 
Berlin Conference, Eura{» maintain^! in urn-usy peace within 
barduis; there was no war any nf the leading states 

during this period. They jostled, browbeat, and threatened one 
another. bat they did not came to actual hostilities. There wna 
a gfiQpral realimtinn after 1871 t-hat modem war wn> a much 
mom serious thing than the ptafereinimJ warfare uf the eiglitoatiih 
century, an i.-tloit uf peoples as a whole that might strain the 
social fa brio very severely, an adventure not to bv ruahly 
embarked opart, The mechanical revolution was giving con¬ 
stantly more powerful fond expensive) weapons by land and sea. 
and more mpid methods of transport; and making: it more and 
more tmpo^ihlt to carry on warfare without h u om pJute dis¬ 
sipation of the toonomfo life of the community. Even the 
foreign a(Bres felt the fear of wnr. 

But although war wits dreaded n* it hiul never l**en dreaded 
in the world before, nothing wbb done in tin- w.-iy of setting up 
a federal control to prevent human a Stirs drifting toward- war. 
In 1898, it is true, the voting Tsar Nicholas 11 r 1804-1917) 
ismed ii rescript inviting the other Great Powers to a conference 
of states 'seeking to make the great idea of uriiverbal peace 
triumph over the elements of trouble and discord ” His rnsnript 
recalls the declaration of hie predecessor, Aloiandor 1 which 

IOU» 
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gave its rone to the Holy Alliance > and it is vitiated by the sam*« 
^sumption that peace can be established between sovereign 
governments rather than by a broad appeal to the needs and 
rights of the one people nf mankind The lesson of S he United 
State.? of Ammca, which showed that there could i*e neither 
unity of action nor peace muni the thought of the *• people of 
Virginia P! and the H1 people of Mmadiissetts 1 ' bad swept 
aside by the thought of the "people of the United States/ 1 
went irituf^Iy disregarded m the European attempts at 
pacification. 

Two conferences were held at The Hogue in Holland, one 
in 18119 and another in 1607, and at the second nearly all the 
sovereign states of the world were ropresented. They were 
represented diplomatically, there was no direction of the general 
intelligence of she world to their ddibvmtion^ the ordinary 
common man did not even know that thkne conferences were 
fitting, and for the most part the assembled Kpr^cntatirea 
haggled cunningly upou points of mteraationoi law affecting war p 
leaving aside the abolition of war i*n * chimera. These Higue 
Oonitrences did nothing to dispel the idea that LntomaLmnal 
life h um^nrily competitive. They accepted that idea, They 
did nothing U> develop the consciousness of a world commonweal 
overriding iovereiguj and foreiscn offices. The international 
lawyers and statesman who attended these gatherings were as 
little disposed to hasten on a world commonweal on such a bus is 
as were the Prussian statesmen of 1$4S to welcome an a 1 ] ' rman 
parliament overriding the rights and ’ policy 1 of the King of 
Prussia. 

In America a series of three Pan Amen can eonfrrensio in 
l&SJb liKJl, and UWfi wont name way towards the development 
of a ache me of hitemutsoiud arbitration fur the whole Amsrican 
continent, 

ITjh character and good faith of Nicholas II F who initiated 
these Ho^un g athermgs. we will not dtsou^s at any length he pc. 
He muv have thought that time was on the Aide of Russia, Rut 
of thu general unwillingness of the Great Power? to face the 
prospect of n merger of sovereign powers, without which 
permanent peace projects are absurd, there can be no sort ol 
doubt whatever. It was no cessation of faterruktioiud com- 
petition with its acute phase of war that they desired, but nii lu r 
ii cheapening of war, which w;*s becoming too easily, Each 
wanted to economise the wantage of minor disputes and conllicts, 
and to establish international laws that would embarrass iU 
more formidable opponent* m war time without incommoding 
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itaetl, There were the practiced awls tliey nought nt tha Hague 
Crmfprence. It ita3 a gathering tiurtr attended to plowr 
Mielioltus II, just the numsirchs nf Euro]*e had subscribed 

tu U }Q eyafifplieiil propositions of the Holy Alliai ee in pk^ 
/Uexander X; and as Ussy hud attended it T they tried to mike 
what, they ooiiceired la be some us? of It, 

?* 

Imperial Germany* 

The peace of Frankfort had left (jermaiiy Pru^iani^ejcl and 
united, the mnet formidable uf Till the Great. I'owurs of Europe. 
France wae humlStated and crippled. Her lapse into republican- 
km seemed likely io leave? her without frhmda in iuiv European 
Court, luty was as yet n mere stripling; Austria sank now 
rapidly to tha poeiLkm of » confederate iu German policy; Hussis 
vast hut Cfifteveluped; and the British Empire was mighty 
only on the Beyond Europe tiis? cna power to bo reckoned 
With by Gtrnumy was tha United Status uf Amerioa^ grotriiur 
now into k great industrial nation, but with no -frr:y nor uavv 
worth considering by European t^siitkirels. 

The new (icnnany which was enulHxi'md in tibe ampins that 
had been created at VtUHaJlbe was a complex emd ^ttmkkbg 
nurture of the fresh intellectual mid material forces of the 
wrttrid, with the narrowest poEi&iosl traditions uf the European 
iystouj. She ™ tigorvusly cducoticrajt); she was hy far the 
mewit educational state in tho world; sshe made the educational 
pace for ell her neighbours and ri^ala. 

In this time of reckoning for Germany, it may help the 
British reader to a Imbmud attitude to recall the educational 
stimutattufi for which hk country ha* to thank first dip German 
Prince Consort and then G-mmu Mnqtetithiii. That mean 
jealousy of the educated common man on the part of the British 
ruling class. which no patriotic pride or generous impulse had 
eycr siiflicet! to overcome* went, down before a. growing kitr ul 
German efficiency. And Gann any took up the organization 
of scientific research imd of the application of scientific method 
to mduatnol and social dproloptnent with such a faith and 
energy as no other community had uv< a r shown before* 

lltroughaiit al! iLki period o( the armed peace she was 
reaping and sowing afrosh and reaping \gsin Lin- luLrvuara, the 
tmfailiug borresfca, of freely db^miimicd knowledge, She grew 
swiftly to became a great manufacturing and trading power; 
her st^cl o '41put out run the Britiuli; in * hundred new tklita 
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of production mid commerce, wfo Cjre tateUigiuiae and system 
were trf moto m:ount than mem tradiuff’s cunning, in the manu¬ 
facture of optica] glass, of dyes And of a multitude of ckvmieal 
prodttotft* and in endless novel precedes, she led dm world. 

To the British manufacturer who was accustomed to see 
inventions sortie into hte works—he knew not whence nor why 
—begging to be adopted, this new German method of taping 
and paying scientific mtui u&emsd i-ltomiimbly unfair. It was 
compelling fortune, he felt, h wa* packing the canlii + It was 
encouraging a rnsty cta^s of iateUeofcmb to interfere in lbs 
affairs of doutid business men, Science wen* abroad from us 
ilr^t homo like an unloved child. The splendid chemical industry 
of Germany was built on the work of the Englishman Sir William 
Perkin, who could find no *' practical" English tmfunc&is man 
to back him. 

And Germany also led the way in many forma of &ocnd 
legisbition. (Jerxmuiy realised that labour is a nut]oust asant* 
that it deXenur-k 1 '.'^ through crnemployment* And that, for i:he 
common good, it 1ms to be taken care of outside the .r.irbi. 
The British cinplriyer was still under the didimion that Li hour 
h-id no buiii: ^4 tu exist outside thv works* and that the wona 
such exterior existence was, the letter somehow for him* 
Mo mover, boosuw uf fits general illiteracy, he an intense 
individualist: bin was the? iii&msatc rivalry al the vulgar mind; 
be bitted lik. ielhjw-manufacturers about as much us he hated 
his labour and his enstomrra. German producers, on the other 
hand, were parmiadod of the groat advantages of combination 
and civility: their enterprises rinded to How together unti assquos 
more and more the character of natiimal urn I makings. 

This educating* scientific, and orguntring Germany W7*s the 
natural development of the liberal Germany of it hud its 

roots fur back in the recuj^rative effort that drew its impake 
from the shame of the Kapokmde oemqu^t. All that was good* 
all that was grvAt in Urn modrm Germany, dm owed Indeed 
to her schcotauidtere. 

Eut this scientific urgimixing epirit w&a only om of the two 
fiivMn that mark up Lbo new German Empire* The other factor 
VLvia Hie HolunuujUum monarchy which had surviral Jena* which 
had tricked and bested the revolution of iJjlSi and which, under 
the griidrmce of Bismarck* had now olsmberod to the kgal 
imuikhip of all Germany outride Austria. Except tbr* Teartbm* 
no other European statje hod so prasemed the tinditicm of the 
Grand Monarchy of the eighteenth century as tba PnsHU* 
Through the tradition ol Fmkridt the Gftsat, Machmvdli now 
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reigned in Germany. In the he iul of this fine pew modern 
stale. thcivfere. there sat no fine modern bruin to guide h to a 
world predoimmtucx in world service, but an old apkier lusting 
for power. PruitiitxiiiEed Germany at once the newest mid 
this most antiquated thing in Western Europe . She was the 
l^st ond the wickedest of her time. 

The psychology of nations is still but a rudimeniary science* 
Piychologfcts have scarcely begun to study the cithern aide of 
Liir bilivMnAl man. But it is of the utmost importance our 
subject that lIut student of universal history should give > inie 
thought lo the men La 1 growth of the generations of Germans 
educated since the victories of 1871, They wore natural!v 
inflated by their swooping unqualified successes in war, and by 
their rapid progress trout comparative poverty lo wealth, it 
would have been more than human in them if they had not given 
way to fame excesses of patriotic vanity* But this react ion 
Was deliberately seized ujxiri and fostered and developed fn 
=i =i tern u tie ^jqiJditetion and control of school and college, 
literature and pre^, in the interval h. of the H ohetizollern dynasty. 

A teacher, a prtdeasur* who did not teadi and preach, in 
end out of <ta^ijn p ike racial, moral, intellectual, and physic; d 
bujieriority ol Qie Germans to all other peoples, their estra- 
ordinaiy devotion to war and their dynasty, nnd their iiievdt-^lilr 
destiny u nde r that dynasty to lead the world, wns a mil rice d 
loan, doniucd to failure and obscurity. German historical teach* 
Eng became an immense systematic f.il.4 ideation ui the human 
past, with a view to the Hnbenzolkm future. All other nut ion* 
were represented us incompetent and decadent; the Prussians 
wer^ the leaders and regenerator of mankind. 

The young German read thie in tis schcml-books, heard it. 
in church., found it in his literature, had it poured into him 
with passionate conviction by hi# professor. It was poured 
Into him by all his profi^aots; lecturers in biology or matter 
umiics would break off from their proper subject to indulge 
in long passage* of patriotic rant. Only minds of extra irdiiuiry 
temglmess and originality could real at $mh a torrent of suggestion. 
Insensibly there was built up in the German mind a con^ptiou 
of Germany and its emperor &s of fometiimg splendid and pn-- 
■ioujinont as nothing eJsc itad ever been i c fom p a godliko nation 
in M shining amour “ brandishing the 4 good German sword f ‘ 
in a world of inferior—and badly disposed — peoples. 

Wo have told our story of Europe; the reader may judge 
v* ht-ther the glitter of the Gcnnuii sword ia exceptionally blinding. 
Uemiania wad deliberately intoxicated^ the was fsy^tematiealJy 
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kept drunk, with thb sort of patriotic rhetoric. It b the 
gn-.d -a of the lloheijkolh m crimen dint tin.- Crown constantly 
and persistently tampered with education, and particularly 
with LUrorical teaching. No other modern sUW hen- so mii'I 
agnin&t education. The oligarchy of tho crowned republic of 
Great Britain may have crippled and starved education* but 
tiie Hohenzollera monarchy corrupted and prostituted it. 

It cannot be too dearly stated, it is the most important 
feet in the history of the losrt tmif-oentnry, that the German 
people were methodically indoctrinated with the idea of ri 
German worM-ptedominanoe based on might, and with the 
theory that war was a ncee^ary thing in life. The key to- 
German Mfituriea! teaching Is to be found m Cutmt Moltkea 
dictum: ■* Perpetual peace h a dream, and It is not even a beautiful 
dream. War is an element in the tmkr of the world ordained 
by God. Without war the world would stagnate ami lo^e 
itftelf in materifllbm/ 1 And the German philosopher Niotoche 
found himself quite at one with the pious (kid-marshal. 

"It is mere illusion and pretty sentiment/' he observes, 
iJ to expect much (even lUiycblng at all) from nmaikiiid if it. forgfita 
how to make v. it. As yet no means nxe known which call sn 
much into action os a great wnr that rough * tiergy horn uf tho 
ccirnp, that deep ini person idity bam of hatred, that wnsckncis 
bom of murder and cold-hloodedne^T, that fervour bom oi 
effort m the itmiiMlatlon of the enemy* that proud indifference 
to losa* to urn 7 * own existence p to that of curTa follows k that 
eirthquiike-like mid shaking which a people needs when it is 
losing its vitality/' 

Tfiis sort of teaching, which pervaded the German Empire 
from end lo end, was bound to be noted abroad* bound to alarm 
every other power and people in the world, bound to provoke 
an a nti -Ge ran an confederation, and It wm accompanied by u 
parade of military, and presently of naval, preparation that 
threatened France, Russia. and Britain alike. It affected the 
thoughts, the manners. and morals of the German people. 

After 1 S71 die Gorman abroad thrust nut lib cheat and 
raised kb voice. He throw a sort of trampling quality even 
into the operational of commerce. Bis machinery came an die 
markers of the world* Ms shipping took the seuis with a splash 
uf fwitriL-tir challenge- ILia very merit? he ui-ed as a means of 
offence, (And probably most other peopled, il thrsy had bad 
the game oxperifuices and undergone the some training, would 
have behaved hi a similar manner.) 

By one of thewe accidents in history that personify and 
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precipitate oataxtrophesi. tie ruler cl Germany, th« ILtt l t j**j , ■ r 
William II, embodied the new odmvntiau of his people mui the 
Hoheureiliem trad it j on in the coinpleteat form. Lie euro* to 
the throne in l^8s at the age of twenty-nine; hi* tuLLer. 
Frederick Ill, had succeeded lug grandfather, William I, in the 
March, to die in the Jane al that year* William Cl was the 
grandson of Qncen Victoria on hie mother's side, but his tem¬ 
perament showed so tract* ot the liberal German tradition 
that distinguished the Sat e-Coburg Got ha family, His head 
was full of the frothy stuil of the new imperialism. He signalized 
his accfcitiinn by an arldress to his army and navy; His addra--* 
to the people followed three day# later. A high note of contempt 
fur dfiniocruey was sounds!: "'rise eoldirr and the ariiiv, not 
parliamentary majoritiue, have welded together the German 
Empire. Sly trust in planed in the army." So the patient 
work of the Germfiti ftchimlmasters was disowned, and 1 ho 
H oh enrol km declared himself triumphnnf,. 

The next exploit of the young monarch was to quarrel with 
the old CltiiJiedlfiT Lieiourck, who had made the neiv Gorman 
Empire, and to dhrmias him (lti9i>). There were no profound 
dijJurtiiCCj* of opinion between them, but, as LSiynsaxck said, 
the Emperor intended to l* hi? own chancellor. 

These wert, the opening nuts qf an active find aggressive 
career. This William U meant to make not*- in the world, 
a louder noise than any tiliu-r monarch had ever made, 'hie 
whole of Europe was soon familiar with the figure- <-f the titw 
monorail, invariably in military imiu-rni nf the moat glitictw 
sort, staring valiantly, fiercely moustached, ami with ;i withered 
left arm ingeniously mmiinirod. He uifteu-d silver ahininy 
hreasif.Ijt■> and long white cloak?- A great n ?ih. s;tu<'i wo# 
manifest. It was dear he conceived himself destined for great 
things, but for a time it was not manifest wlmt particular great 
things these were. There win no Oracle nt Delphi to tdJ him 
that he was destined to destroy a great empire. 

'Ilia Pare of theatricality about him and the dismissal of 
Bismarck alarmed many of Iiib subjects, hut they were prescutlv 
reasntml by the idea that lie wjih tiding his influence in the 
caufle of peace sod to eciisuitdat* Germany. He travelled 
much, to Loudon, Vienna, Romo—where he bid private con¬ 
versation? with the Pope—to Athens, whore his sister married 
the king in 18fi0, and to Constantinople He wu the first 
Christian sovereign to be a sultan’s guest. He alto went to 
Palestine. A special gate was knocked through the ancient 
wall of Jerusalem so that lie could ride into that place; it was 
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beneath hfo dignity Id walk in, He induced the SulUm to 
wommi'iK'M iliu rwrpii amotion of tin? Turkic .army upon tJerauui 

Uttr s JMid under Gernmii officers. 

In 1SB3 he oxinDuo-s d that G-.mmny was a ,£ world power/ 
jiid tk eh "iliL' future of Germany by upon thu water '—regard¬ 
less of the foct thiE the British oonaidomi that they were ikon 
already—and hi began to intent tunuclf mote and more in 
the building up of & great navy, Ho abo took Gene an &rl 
and literati™ under his eare^ 
lie Used hi* influenceto retain 
the dktioietivo and blinding 
Gentian hhickk-ttor isgairut 
the Reman type Used by the 
rest of western Eumpe* and 
he nu]>ported thu Pan- 
(Juniiaw movement, which 
el aimed the Dutch, the 
Scandinavians* l,bc Flemish 
ReIginiL4 T and the GertUiui 
Swiss ejy members of a great 
German brotherhood—ae L in 
fact, good ii^miLbbta stuff 
for a hungry young empire 
which meant to grow. All 
other moniirckEi in Europe 
paled liefore him. 

He used the general hos¬ 
tility ng.dnst IMUin iu <m?v'd 
throughout Europe by the 
war against the Boer 
Republics to itress forward 
his eehemt^ fora great nuvy, 
and this, together with the 
rapid and challenging extensirm of the German colonial 
empire in Africa and the Pttcific 0ot*im, nlurmed md irritated 
the British extremely. Brit id? liberal opinion in partita ukr 
found itself under the nectaiarty of supporting 

an cvcr-invrefwing BritLdi Navy, 11 1 will noi nwl," ho said* 
14 until I liave brought my navy to the iitnie height at whieli my 
array stands.*' The must pcaec-loiung of tin- klmidcfs could 
nut igpora that threat. 

In" Wm hi had acquired the small inland of Heligoland 
from Britain. Tte he maik- into a great naval fortress. 

At his navy grew. Ida lanterpriaa increased, lie preplanned 
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the Gemam the salt i>f the earth/* They must not " wmrj 
in the work of cmli/Aiion; Germany, like the? spirit of Imperifil 
Home, must expand arid impose itself/* This he said on Polish 
soil, in support of the steady effort tbe Gormans were making to 
suppress the Folkh language and culture, and to Germanize 
their abate of Poland. God he described as hit? "Divine Ally/' 
In t he uld nhsolutkms the monarch was either God himself or 
Iho adopted agent of God; the Maker took Coil frir hi| trusty 
hinuliman- "Our old God/' he said affectiomtoly. When the 
Geimtut* ^eked Kian-Clmu he spoke of the German “mailed 
fist.” When lie hacked Austria ngftin*t Rnaak, he miked of 
Germany bi her ^shinhig armour." 

Tim- disasters ol Russia in Manchuria m Iftufi released the 
tpirit of German imp* finikin to I wider Aggrcssionis- The hur 
of a joint attack from France and Ituoak seemed tifliiij^, Th r 
emperor made a kind of regal progress through the Holy hand 
landed at Tangier to assure The Sultan or Mkfoceo of his support 
against the French, and inflicted upon France the crowning 
indignity of compelling her by a threat of v-ar to dunums 
Tvkasc* her foreign numBLer* He drew tighter the links 
between Austria and Germany* and hi imH Austria, with h: 
iOppuri, defied the rest «f Europe by mmtxmg from the Turk 
the Yugoslav provinces of Bosnia and Hercegovina, So by 
him naval challenge to Britain and these ftggn^sitiri* upon France 
ami the Slav* he forced Britain* Franco, and Rui^ta into a 
deiojisive tuiiieraiandiTig against him. The Bosnian anticjtutiem 
had the further effect of estranging Italy, which had hitherto 
been hk ally. 

Such was the personality that the evil fate of Germany 
over her to stimulate, organize, and fender intolerable to the 
rest- of the world the natural pride ar.d seU-aKsertion of ft great 
people who had at last, alter bug centuries of division and 
ueaJtnc^, escaped! fmtn si jungle of princes to unity and the 
world’s n&pect. It was natural that- the commercial and 
industrial leader* of this new Germany who were now getting 
rich, the Gtuuwitrs in lent upun nvci^eiij exploit, the ufEekita 
anil the vulgar, elionki And this leader very much to their toatc. 
Many Gennafu, who thimght him rash or tawdry in their secret 
bearts r fiipporlcd him publicly became he lad m taking an 
air of maces*. ifocA d^r Aoifcsr/ 

Yet Germnnv did not yield itself Without a struggle to 
the dt tong-flowing Lido of iai|^rijdkriu Important elements in 
German life struggled against this swaggering new autocracy. 
'The old German nations, and particularly the Bavarians, refused 
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!,. Ln? swallowed up m Pmsaumlsm. And, with the Spread n f 
t'duuutlon Jind the rapid industrialization of Germany, nrgamred 
labour dove loped it» ideas and a Hteudy antagonism in the 
milimri,' mid patriotic cLuttering of its ruler. j\ now politico 1 
pariv wne growing up in the State, the Social Xlsroov ear*, pro¬ 
fessing the doctrines of Mars. In tin* teeth of the Utmost 
opposition from the official and clerical organizations, end of 
violently i B ptcari vo Ifcwa against its propaganda mid against 
com burnt inti*, this party grew. 

The Kai^e: denounced it again and again; it* leaden* were 
i-ent ti► prison Or drivim abroad. Still it grew, It htti he cel mb 
lo ttlio throne it polled not half a million votes; in lOU? it polled 
over three millions He attempted to concede many things, 
ntd age and riokness insurance, for example, as a condescending 
gift, tilings which it claimed for the workers us their right. 
His conversion to socialism was noted, hut it gained no converts 
to imperialism. His naval ambitions were ably and bitterly 
denounced ; the colonial adventures of the new German capitalists 
were incessantly attacked by tills party of the common wmsa 
of the common man. Rut to the army the Social Democrats 
accorded n moderate support, because, much as they detested 
their hoim*'grown autocrat, they hated and dreaded the barbuno 
and retrogressive autocracy of Russia on their eastern frontier 

more. , . 

The [longer plainly before Germany was that this swaggering 
imperialism wonM compel Britain, Russia, and France into 
a <xuntuned attack upon her, an offenwve-defearivo. Iho 
Kaiser wavered between ft stiff attitude towards Hr, in in and 
Il lume I attempts to propitiate her. while hits fleet grew and while 
he prepared for a preliminary straggle with Russia and Franco 
When in lillif the British gyvermnunt proposed » L-etisatmn on 
cither band of naval construction for a year, it was refused, 

The Kai? j , i was afflicted with a son and ju:ir more Hoben- 
xtillem, more imperialistic, more Pun Gemuuiic than his father, 
flu had l*e» nurtured upon imperialist, propaganda. His toys 
had !x*n Mldiera and gum. He snatched ot a premature 
popularity by outdoing his father's patriotic and aggressive 
altitudes.* His father,'it wae felt, was growing middle-aged 
arid over-careful. 'Hie Crown Prince renewed him. Germany 
liud never been so strong, never so ready for a new great 
in I venture and another harvest of viewriej, The Rin^tuma . 
ho was instructed, were decayed, the French degenerate, the 

British on the verge of civil war, T , t , . , 

This young Crown Prince km bat a sample of the abounding 
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upp^rdas youth of Germany in the spring of Iftli. Th6y had 
™ drunken from the same mrp., Their professors and toachm 
tiieir HfK-akrhi and leaden* their mothers and swodtheart&j Lad 
bf?vri preparing them for die groat occasion tlictr. w;is noxr very 
marly ai homt Thoy rare full of the tremulous *ouae of 
imminent conflict, of a trunipeJ cab to tihifiefiddiis achievMcjQL^ 
of victory over mankind alAtjrwl triumph ovt*r the reealeitrnni; 
wijrhetn at home. The country was taut and excited His an 
athletic competitor at the end of Li* I raining. 

S3 

The Spirit of Imperialism in Britain awl Ireland. 

Through out the period of the armed peace German? was 
milking the pace and Getting the tone for the rest of Europe, 
The influence uf her new doctrines of aggressive ImpormlLam 
*« ^wtiettNy Jtnui upon the British mind, which ill- 
tsquipf^rl to resist a strong intellectual thrust tram abroad. 
The edueationd bnpuke the Prince Ccmeort Lad given had 
cIjl^ away after liifl death; the uniT^nories of Oxford and 
Cambridge were hindered tn their task of effective revision of 
uppcr-^taSffi odumtlon by the ft-iri and projxidices the so-called 
con diet of orient'<- and religion 1 ' had arcm&cd- eh the clergy who 
dominated them through Convocation; popular education won 
enpplcd by religious squabbling, by the exlrcmn parsimony 
of th« public authorities, by the desire of employer* for child 
labour, and by individualistic oh lection to “odiuraU&e other 
people s children. JJ 

13sv obi tradition of the English, the lirndiE.ion of plain 
fitx ivm niat. legality, fnir play, and n certain measure 1 of republican 
Cragditja, hud faiir^i crons] dcrnhly dm eng the stresses of tho 
N! L s H J Iwnfe _ wjtr*; r a m a utirism. M whid i “ S ir W a 1 ter Scott h th e 
grx-ui novdUi, win the chief promoter, had infected the national 
imagmatinii with a craving for the florid and pictuxre$qtio, 
1+ Mr. Eriggs/ h the comic Englishman of Pmch in the flftka \nd 
sixties F getting him^lf yjlo highland costume and -italkin^ 
deer, wom Litjiy representative of the spirit of the new 
movement. 

It presently dawned upon air. Briggs, as a rieldv-cofoured 
mid creditable fact hs? had hitherto not obnerved, thki the eu 
never Kit on his dominions* The country which h*xd once put 
Olive anti Uorreo Hastings oo trial for their tmrighteems treaf- 
fneut of Indians was oow persuaded to regard them oa entirely 
chivalrous and devoted figures. They were “empire builcters. 15 
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ITndur the jpell of Disadi’s Grimtal imaglmtioii. *.vUSaIi b&A 
made Queen Victoria ‘'ompre *?\nv Engtehm&n turned wwiil $ 
enough toward? tUtt vague Multatinni of modern imperialism. 

The perrunwl ethnology and dwtortwl history which 
iwramiding the mixed Storio. Kdffc. and Teutonici ^ 
thnl they wore a wonderful rues apart was imitated by .«■"* 
writers, who tegftft to exalt a new ethnological uiremmn. Li-- 
*'Aneto-Sasim/’ Tbi> reinarkahie compound war. prusnotMl 
ihe culmination of humanity, the orovro and reward of Uir aeeu- 
undated i'ilort of Greet and Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, J‘ w . 
Mongol, and nute-like bwly procurer* of ib white splendour 
Thu *™d<s» legend a* German miprmiity W-n* J® 
exacerbate the irritations of Ite Pol® in P»n and the T rench 
in Lorraine- The oven mow ridiculous legend of the 
MM did not merely Inorwum the irritations of bn#th 
rule in Ireland, but it lowered the tom of British 
with “aiAttat" pooplw throughout the entire world- For the 
Qtsm&XL of respect and trio cultivation of mpnot idea* 
are the cwsatiaa of civility and justice. ... 

The imitation of German patriotic tniMcruseptiMui did not 
end with tine "Anglo-Saxon” fabrication, Tho clever young 
men at the Brits* ‘ univenatire in tfui dghti® and ^ 
hoitil. by the t5 nines* and m:-inrarftu» of domestic politics, 
were moved to imitation and rivalry by this 
an arrogant, subtle, and forceful nationalist 
coml»nation of Machiavelli and Attlla. which was Itfiug imposed 
upon the thought and activities ul young German) ■ J™"* 
oot, they thought, must have her shining armour and wave ter 

“^TbT Mi-v: British im peri alia ill found its poet in Mr. Kipling 
and its practical support in a number of financial and busing 
interests whum* wav to nwnopoties and ciplojtntumr »«-■ Nhted 
b v [w glow. These Pru8«auriing Etigtehnen canted their 
imitation of Germany to the most extraordinaryhmgtte. 
I'j’uinil Europe is one continuous economic BjBtem, «yr ■ 
jTSr and tte new Germany ted achieved u great custom* 

Si*“-t.-ATSSSSE 

£3SFS3TS> , K« a. «rld. h. m~b« 

differed in nature, need, and relationship no 

interest except tlpc comiium gnarentee 01 safety- 
hnieiiatetx were blind to that dittenawe. It to rm.iny W« 
a /o m vtirchi then the British lumpire must he ui the fashion, 
aadthe natural development of its various dements must 
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hampered everywhere by 11 imperial preferences'' and iht 
like. * . . 

the imperialist movement in Great Britain never had 
thi? authority nor the unanimity it had in Germany, It, tran 
nut a natund product of any of the thn^ unilcd but divert 
British peoples. It was not congenial to ihem. Quean Victoria 
and her eitcootosqrs, Edward Vtl md George V, were itHlbporie-ii, 
either by sex, figure, or srariitmn, to wear ^" aKIexir:: 

imnour/ 1 ihmke “mailed fist*/' and flourish "good swords 
in the SohenxondrD fashion They had the wisdom to refrain 
from any overt tnoddling with public ideas. And lim ‘‘British" 
iinfHsdulbtic movement had from the first aroused the Inutility 
of the I'rtf^re number of English, Welsh* Irish, a nd Scotch writers 
wiio refused to recognize this new “ British #f nationality or to 
accept the theory that they were these M Anglo-Saxon 1 vapci 
men. And many greai interests Lo Britain, and notab 5 v th. 
w]lipping had been bni.Lt op upon free trader and regarded 

the fiscal propolis of the neiv imperially, and thpj new fimuvalal 
-md mercantile adventurers with whom they were associated, 
with a 3 us tafia bio rafpScuJtu 

On the other hand, the** ideas ran like wildfire through the 
military class r through Indian riffirialdnin and the like. Hi then 
there hail always keen something upilogetlti about the artnv 
man in England. He na s not native to that, &q\L Here was a 
movement that promised to oiake birn at splumildlv ins porta nt 

hi? Prussian oroth^r in otieh. And the imperialist idtj 
triso found support in the cheap popular Press that was now 
coming into existence to cater for ik<* new stratum of readers 
created by e[omentar_v education. This Press wanted plain, 
bright, simple ideas adapted to the needs of readers who had 
scarcely itegtin to think. 

In ajttte of such support,, and it,® strong appeal to national 
vanity, Britiih imperil I mm nover saturated the mass of the 
Bn&h peofilea. The Engfiafa are not a men tally deoils people, 
and the noisy and rather farced ^ntbnaiaam for intperiuiistn 
and higher tariff of the old Tory Party, tin- army cln&s, tbo 
country clergy, the mtmc-holls, the as&imilattd alien, the vulgar 
rich, and tho n^w large employed, inclined the tommorn r sort, 
end particularly organised labour, to a suspicious attitude. 
If the continually irritated sore of the ilajuba defeat permitted 
tlie eonnery to be rushed into the needle, toilsome, and unfitly 
conquest of the Boer republics in South Africa, the strain of 
that adventure produced a sufficient reaction towards decency 
and justice to reinstate the Liberal Party in power, and to undo 
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the worst of thut mischief by the tireatiori of a Lilith Alrieta 

eaufetterution. , 

Corvaidenible ailvaoixs ciinthiusd to bo made m popular 
education, and in thti recovery of puhJw isttr^td and the general 
we ^lth frem the ptisseasteo of the lo^\ And in these years of 
the anned j.enoe the three British peoples came very near to n 
settlement, on fitirly just and reasonable lines, of their long- 
standing mssinidei^tandlng with Ireland. The Great tt ai s \m* 
luatrily for them, overtook them in the very atjaia cl this effort. 

like Japan, Ireland has figured but little in thia GutHiw of 
History and for the MU flewon* because *h« id AH eiirumi- 
kknd Qtomtty* receiving much, but hitherto giving but little 
back into the general drama. Her population is u very ini sod 
dq<j jta basis, and probably its main riljtthab*, being of the 
dark "Mediterranean" Hindu. pre-Nopdlh and pre Aryan. like 
the Basques and tht psoplf of Portugal and south Italy. Over 
this original basis then? flowed, about the sttth century s.c*- 
wt- do ruat know to what dogree of submergence—a wave of 
Keltic people*, in at least sufficient strength to establish a 
Kiltie language, the Irish Gaelic. Them were comings and 
wujuhi. iiivustoua and counter.invasions of this and that Keltic 
dr Kelticizi-d teoplo between Ireland. Scotland. Wales and 
England- The island was Christianized in the fifdt eentun. 
Ijiter u» flic east cofi.it wm nrith-d and settled by Xotihmn*, 
but wa do not know to what extent they altered Uw moral 


^ Tte Noruian-Engiitb came in 1169, in the time of Henry 11 
and onward. The Teutonic strain may he- strong or stronger 
than the Keltic in modern Ireland. Hitherto Ireland had bven 
ft tribal and barbaric country, with a few centres of sccunty 
wherein life urti.ftic teufenrim of the more ancient wee found 
sooue in metal-work find the illumination of holy books. *ow, 
in the twelfth oentrury tlmre was an imperfect conquest by ihr 
Emflish crown, and flcnucred settlement by \unnam and 
Fnijlidi in various parts of the country, lioa the «#*t 
profound temperamental cfcffewswes between the Irish and 
English were manifest, diflerences ^acerbated by a ddfcreuoa 
of Wiuum. and these became much mum after the 

ProteSmt Reformation. The Eu^h beoanm Protestant; the 
Irish, by ft natural reaction. milted about the persecuted Cathohc 

chu^h. ^ ^ rd j 0 j D Ireland bad been Erom the first on 

intermittent civil war due to the «la*h of language* and the 
diflerent laws of land tenure and inheritance oi the two peoples. 
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Th* rebellions, mnimerea. and suLitigatiima of the unhappy 
island during llie reign* of Elizabeth and James f wa cannot 
tell of he re; but under Jurats tamo a new Jiacurd with the 
ttonSjgtatioD t>! large areas irf Ulster and their settlement with 
Presbyterian Scotch colonists They formal a ProteeUnt 
commnioi y in nocessaiy permanent conflict with the Catbohj 
remainder of Ireland. 

In lilts political conflicts daring the reign nf Clark* I anrl 
the Commonweal, and of Joxnea 11 mid Hffllfaffl and Mary, 
the two aides in English ^Inim found sympftihken: and ullifei, 
in tlrr Irish partica. There b u saying in Ireland tlrnt England ’n 
misfortune? w IrtWrf'e opportunity. and the English ciril trouble 
that tiL-d to ih't executl™ of Strafford, os the ncomdoti also i 
-■4 ol ih* English m Ireland (U4l) P Lnt^r on CromweU 

waft to avenge that mosaic by giving no quarter to any meu 
found under aimn, x b.-verity came inhered by the Irish Catholics 
with extreme bitterness* Between Id 00 and 1091 Ireland 
was again torn by civil war. James LI nought the sup|jurt of 
tim Ir^li Cmholiu-’i rawest William III. and Ilk adherents were 
foadlv beaten at the battles oi the Boyne (UiOO) Eind A ugh rim 

amh. 

There was settlements the Treaty of Limerick, a disputed 
sctdemrnl in which the English Government pramiiard rnmdl 
m the way of Loferaacv fur Catholics niid the like, and failed to 
kt*cp its promise Limerick m still a cardinal m&aufty in the 
long swry of Irish emhii term cat- Gomparativ^ly few English 
people Iiavt? ever Inward of this Treaty of Limerick; in Ireland 
it rankles to this day. 

The eighta-mb century was a century of accumulating 
grievance. English commercial jealousy pul heavy rc^tmints 
upon Irish tnufe. tied the dfcwdopment of a wool in do airy was 
destroyed in the south and west. The Ulster Protestants were 
treated tiute bettor than the Catholics in these mot tors, and 
they were the chief of the rebels* Thera wuus mere Agrarian 
revolt in the north than m the eauth in the eighteenth 
century. 

Let U6 state &4 clearly aa our space permits the pandfclkms 
and contrusr^ nf the British and Irish HituBthn at thu time. 
Them vole * parliament m Ireland, but it wits a PreiU'fitjtnr 
parliament, even more limits and corrupt than the contemporary 
Brittfch Barlianeaitr; them was h oonaitferabW civilization in 
and about Dublin* and much Ittemfy and ickutific activity, 
conducted In English and centring upon the Protestant university 
of Trinity Ctilk^e. This was the Ireland of Swift. Goldsmith, 
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BurEce. Berkeley nod Bay it, Jje was essentially & part til the 
English culture. It bud nothing diiitinctiraJy Irish about it. 
TLe OtLlmlic religion and tin* Irish language were outcast and 
pemeu'iUii things in the dorkne-ss iH ibid urns 

It woi {row i liis JreWI ct the tlaikness that tin? recalcitrant 
Ireland of the twentieth century arose. The Insh Pajtiameg, 
its fini literature, Us science, all its culture, gravitated naturally 
enough to Loudou, because they were inseparably a part of that 
world. The nun® prosperous km (Hurds went to England to 
live, and had theU children educated there. 'Ibis meant * 
steady drain of wealth from Ireland to England in the form of 
rent, spent or invited out of the country. The iiwreoaing 
facilities of communitruirii steadily enhanced tins tendency, 
depleted Dublin and bkd Ireland white. The Act of Diuon 
(January Ut 18011 was tha natural eoalfflswnw of uvo entirely 
kindred'svstetas. of tin- Analo Irish PariJiiment with the British 

MtanM. bftk oligsirchk. Lott, JKiiiticiiliy 00 m.,it U> .ho 
same fashion. There was a vigorous opposition to the Drnnn 
<m the part not so much of the outer Irish as nf I'rvitestuate 
sell ted in Ireland, and a futile insurrection undiit Hobart Emmet 
in IttOd- Dublin, which hud been ft line Anglo-Irish city in the 
Uihlilk eighteenth centurv, w=:s gradually diHiterl by ju 
Intellectual and political life, and invaded by tho outer Irish 
of Ireland Its fashionable UP U-enuj-- more and more qlluml, 
oentthie npnn the Lord Uettleiuuift m Dublin Csdtfe; iia in¬ 
tellectual life dickered and for a tim* nearly died. 

But ivhilc the lreluod of Swift and G obtain itL was part and 
lot inth the England of Fopc, Dr. Johnson, und Sir Jo*kaa 
Rerantfb, while there has never been and u not uow nny 
real defimihl.- difference <J«apt one of geography between 
Uio ^governing clftM' in Ireland ami in Bnrom, tliu Imh 
underworld ami the EngSLii underworld were t*acntedly dis- 

Tho upward struggle uf tho English 1 democracy to 
•dWMtkin. to political rceognitierv. was different fr «W "*9™* 
from the struggle of the Iriali underworld. Rntftifl was pro¬ 
ducing a pre.iVindustrial population Protestant or sceptical; 
ihe bid fidric til turn! labourers, indeed, but a® peasants. Ireland 
with no coal, with a p^irer soli, and landlords who lived .u 
England, had ben.me ft bnd ot rent-paymg pe^mta. I heir 
cultivation was *Uow*d to dilate 
growing of potatoes and a feeding of PW* ib ° P^P 1 * 
and bred ; it*p» for the consumption of whisky whoa it could 
bft gut and a liute fighting, family lik waa **&t only amusement. 
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Here- ure the ippulUng ctni&s-qufine.s. The Ian t>! 

Ireland 

ill 1785 was SJ9M.BS1, 
in w*a 5,333.594, 
in 1845 was S, 205,061, 

at Ti llich >tite the miy puuto gave frey under iu ©ver-grofriuc 
burthen and there was n frightful famine, Many died, many 
emigrated, especially to the United Stated; an outflow oi 
Etnig ration, began th-ii made Inland for a Lime a land of ult! 
prnple and empty neats. 

Now. because of the Union of the Parliament^ the ni- 
franchise iiumr. of the English and Irish popuktion* went on 
simultaneously. Ctthdid enfmtichLscinejit in England mcnui 
Out hr.lit enf ranchisemeni in Ireland. Thu Erillsh got vott; 
becauiie they wanted them; llie IrUlt ooauDaualty got votes 
hecu-tisfi the ISnglkli did. Ireland was uver-fcprpscntod in the 
Union Par liame nt, because originally Irish sento had been eu#]nr 
for the governing class to manipulate than English; and so U 
came about that this Irish and Catholic Ireland, which bad novt-r 
before had any political instrument at oil, and which bad ncv.rr 
sought a political instrument, suddenly found itself with the 
power to thrust a solid body of members into the legislature 
of Great Britain, 

Alter the g> neral election of 1874 the old type of vena I 
frith member was swept aside and the twwly enfranchised 
"dtimocracy ” of Britain found itself cnnffotiUrd by a strange 
<ttul perplexing Irifib "democracy," dillere-nt in its teligum- 
its tradiiiiiiis, and its needs, uiUing a tale of wrongs oi widt h the 
common English had never hoard, clamouring passionately 
for a eejiar&lkm which they could not understand and which 
impressed them chiefly am being netalliifldly unfriendly. 

The national egotism of the Irish U intense; their circtim- 
rtances have made "it intense: they were incapable of considering 
the state of afTairu in England; the now Irish jwirty come into 
the British I'arliament tr. obst ruct and ilisorrior Kngliah hnBthma 
until Ireland became free, and to make ihcmtwl’ffrf u iitiLomco 
to the English, This spirit was only too welcome tu the oligarchy 
which still ruled the British Empire; they allied thentsnfa'cs 
with the "loyal" ProttstaiUa in the north of behind—loyal, 
that is, to the Tmpcrml Government because of their dread 
of a Csithulia predominance in Ireland—and they watched and 
KKfiEtd tht' gradual exasperation of the British common people 
by this indiscriminate hostility of the common people of Ireland, 
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The story of the relation of Ireland to Britain for the last 
balf-century it one that reflects the utmost disomlit upon tne 
governing das of the Britkli Empire, hut it Is not one of which 
the EntrlL4i oommoi« need l* whamed. Again and again 
they have given evidunrisa uf s^od will, British legislation 
Ln relation to Ireland for nearly half * century shows a senes 
of clumsy Attempts on the part of Libera! England, made hi 



RELAND 


the fuoe of a stmuttoos opposition from the Cutuervnti've Party 
and the Ulster Irish, to satisfy Irish complaints and got to a 

|0 °X nL^ofPsLlU an Irish Protestant, •*«* *«• « thst 
of the chid loader of the Homo R«de movement, in 
Gladstone, the great Liberal Prune Minister, brought poHucai 
disaster upon himself by introducing the firet Irish 8o» fij> 
Bill a genuine attempt to grr# over Irish affairs/or fne jirsf/tine 

^WSSSSSFvSK ^Billbroke the IJ^ITartv 

as under; and 3 coalition government, the Unionist Gmemmut, 
replaced that t-f Mr. Gl&dfiton6* 
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TJiifl digression into die history of Ireland now comas up to 
the time of infect ioua iuiperiulhm in Europe, The Unionim 
OovenmueoL which minted Mr. GJadMone, had a predominantly 
Tory dement. and woe in spirit “imperialist," as no previous 
British Government had tieern The British political history 
of die subsequent years is largely & history of die eunfliut of the 
now imperialism, through whj&h'au. arrogant "British M national* 
ism sought to override the rest of the empire against the tempera¬ 
mental liberalism and reasonableness of the English, which 
tended to develop the empire into a confederation of free and 
willing allies. 

Naturally, the “-British' 1 imperialists wanted & subjugated 
Irish; naturally, I be English Liberals wanted a free, participating 
Irish, In 1 fifi- Glmhiont struggled bid ta power with a stnuji 
Home Rule majority; and in tbfUJ his second Home Rub Bill 
passed the Commons, and was rejected by the Lords, It was 
not, however, until 3 805 (hat an imiarinlUt government took 
MEne. The party which sustained it was called uoi Imperialist, 
hut "Lniomfit"'—an odd name when h, l consider how sfceadiiv 
and strenuously it has worked lo destroy any possibility at an 
Empire commonweal 'These Imperialists remained in power 
for ten years. \V c have already noted their conquest of South 
Africa. They were defeated in 1005 in an attempt to establish 
a tariff wall on the 1 eatonic model The wwninji Liberal 
Government then turned the conquered South African Dutch 
into contented fslicw-suitjccts by creating the Bclf-goveniiu; 
Dominion of South Africa. After which It embarked upon a 
lung-impending struggle with the persistently imperialist House 
of Lords. 

This was a very fundamental struggle in British affairs. On 
the OTIS band wan the Liberal majority of the people of great 
Britain honestly and wisely anxious to pui this Irish affair 
upon a new and more hopeful footing, and, if possible, to change 
the animosity of the Irish into (nondriiip; on the other were 
all the (actors of this tiew British imperialism resolved at aov 
oont and in apito of every electoral verdict—legally, if possible, 
but if not, illegally—to maintain their suendsmiy over the 
adaire of the English, Scotch, anil Iriah and all the'rest of the 
empire alike. 

It woe, under new names, the age-long internal struggle 
of the English community; that same conflict of a free and 
iibera!-:|urUcd commonalty against powerful "big men 1 ’ and 
big adventurer* and authoritative persons which we have 
already dealt with in our account of the Liberation of America. 
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Ireland wai merely a liattlegrcnnui «u* America hud been. In 
India. in Ireland, in Finland, tin governing clues mid their 
uKciated adventurer* were all of one mind; but tbs Irish people, 
thanks to their religion* ■ inference, tuul little *iciiw j of *L>iidarily 
with the English. Yet such Irish statesmen as IWdmond, 
the leader of the Irish party in tft® House uf Commons, tran¬ 
scend od tViia national mLEHrwnesS far a timt). anil gave a generous 
response to English good intentions* 

Slowly yet steadily tie barrier of the House of Lords was 
broken down, and a third Irish Home Hide Bill wits brought in 
by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, in HH2, Throughout 
IQ] 3 and the early part of Hi 14 this Bill wn*j fought and te- 
fonght through Parliament. At first it gave Home Rule to 
a!! Ireland; hut an amending Ac*, excluding Ulster on certain 
conditions, was promised. This struggle lasted right up to 
the outbreak of the Great War. The royal wis given 

to this Bill after the actual outbreak of war, and also Lo a Bill 
oiia^mling the coming iniu force of Irish I Ionia Rule until after 
the end of the war. These Bills were put upon the Statute 
Book. 

But from the introduction of the third Home Rule Bill 
onward, the opposition to it had assumed a violent and extrav¬ 
agant form. Sir Edward Carson, a Dublin lawyer who had 
become a member of the English Bitr, and who hid hdd <% legal 
position in the ministry of Mr, Gladstone (before the Horne* 
Rule split) and in the subsequent imperialist government, win* 
the organizer and leader of this rrehlanot* to n reconciliation 
of the two peoples. In spite of his Dublin origin, ho sot up to 
be n leader of the Ulster Protestants: and he brought to the 
conflict that contempt far law which U all too common u 
characteristic of the' smflOessfol barrister, and those gifts of 
perehtent, unqualified, and uncompromising hostility which 
diftthgniakcd u certain type of Irishman. He was the must. 
*■ un-English '* of men, dark, romantic, and violent; and from 
the opening of the struggle he talked with gusto of aimed 
resistance to lh fc freer reunion of the English end Lrhh which 
the Third Home Ride Bill contemplated. 

A body of volantf.rA hud been organized in Ulster in IBU, 
unna were now emoggkd into tin* country, and Kir Edward 
Canon and a rising lawyer NHinod 1*- it. Smith, Uoppil up in 
semi* military' stylss toured Ulster, inspecting those volunteers 
and i"ii«.titn g local pauwion. The arms of those prospective 
rebels were obtained from Germany, and various utterances 
of Sir Edward Careen's associates hinted at support from "« 
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great Prcteatant monarch." Contrasted with Ulster. the rent 
of Ireland was at that time a land of order and decency, relying 
upon iis great [-ruler Redmond an-] (be good faith of the thre« 
British [teaplod, 

Now, these threats of civil war from Ireland were not in 
themselves anything vary exceptional in the record of that 
unhappy island; what mai.^ them significant in the wo i Ids 
luiftory at this time is the vehement support they found among 
the English military and governing chiascs, and the immunity 
from punishment and restraint of Sir Edward Corson and hie 
friends. 

The virus of reaction which came from Iho success and 
splendour of German imperialism had spread widely, as we have 
explained, throughout the prevtilenf and prosperous classes in 
Grom Britain. A generation had grown up forgetful of the 
mighty traditions of their forefathers, and ready to exchange 
the greatness of English fairness <uir] freedom (or the tawdriest 
of imperialisms. A fund of a million pounds was raised, chiefly 
in England, to support the Ulster Rebellion, an Ulster Pro¬ 
visional Government was formed, prominent English people 
mingled in the fray and gartered about Ulster hi automobiles, 
assisting in thu giin.-nijiiiing f and there is evidence that a number 
of British officers and izim-i'fuLs were prepared for a pramincia* 
mento upon South American lines rather than obedience to the 
Taw. 

The natural result of alt this upper-class disorderlmesB was 
to ^kirm the main part of Ireland, never a ready friend to 
England: that Ireland also begun in its turn to organize “National 
Volunteers” and smuggle anna, 'the military authorities 
showed thermalvfcr much keener in the suppression of the 
hiniiiiMdbt than of the l'lifter gun importation, and in July, 
1914, an attempt to run guns at Hcwth, near Dublin, led to 
fighting and bloodshed in 1 lie Dublin atraeta. Th- British 
Idea were on tins verge of civil M ar. 

Such in outline Is the story of the imperialist revolutionary 
movement iu Great Britain up bo the eve of the Great War. 
For revolutionary this ini.viitntnt of Sir Edward Carson and his 
associates was. It was plainly tm attempt to set aside par¬ 
liament ory government and the slow-grown, imperfect liberties 
of the British peoples, and, with the assistance of the army, 
to substitute a more Prussia nixed type of rule, using the Irish 
conflict u= the point of departure. It wua the reactionary 
effort of a few scow thousand people to arrest the World move¬ 
ment towards democratic law and social justice, strictly parallel 
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to tod closely sympathetic with till® nov imperial ism oT i!il 
G erman junkets' iukJ rich men. But in one very important 
respect Britiah and German imperialism differed. in Germany 
it centred upon the erwu; its noisiest, moat ctnspifOOM 
advocate V 53 the he It-apparent. In Great Britain toe king 
stood aloof. Bv no single pnblio act did King George V betray 
the slightest approval of the new movement; and the behaviour 
of the Prince of Wales, his son and heir. h»* bemi Wjodly correct. 

In August. 1014 r the storm of the Great Uar buret upon 
the world- In Septemlier, Sir Edward Comod was denouncing 
the placing of t he Hoir,r Rule Bid upon the Statute Booh, lbs 
ot'traticm was suspended until after the war. On the same day. 
Mr John Redmond, the leader of the Irish majority, the P™P« 
representative of Ireland. was culling u]*>" the Irish 
Uite their equal part in the burthen and effort of the war. J JJ 
a time Ireland played her pwt in the war «fb by aide with 
England faithfully and well, until m 191* the Gov^n. 

St was replaced by a coalition, in winch, tbro^hthemora 
feebleness of Mr- Asquith, the Vrmt tfbk&r Rd^ard 

Carson figured as Attorney ►General (with a aalu 7 <>* 
and toes), to bo replaced presently % hi* associate m the L liter 

sedition. Sir F. E-Smith. ■*. _. 

Grosser insult was never offered lo a fnond]>eopfir. 
work of reconciliation, begun by Gladstone in IS&b. and brabffi 
so near to completion m l 914, was com pletely and finally wreth *d 
In the sprifi" os 1916 Dublin revolted imrocwarfuRy ■S^ nat 
t J-r Tlw ri^r. ?< *■* ™j 

manv ol them mere bo vs, were iihpt. with a tidily’rate an 
dmnsv rtenma* that, in view of the treatment of ^- ITht^r 
Sbd leaders, impressed all Ireland as atreemuidy unjust. A 
ttwitor, Sir RoeerCaaOTent. who tad h«* 

SSiwiv° bS e hi™p?!Scot" was Sir F, E. Smith of the Vkl<* 

but, thereafter the movement for an ibdoR^J^ tepc^ pe 

rapidly to great pmpartior^ i gjg^ J *^ * n <-h Irish 

drive there struggled the more moderate meas ™ 
statesmen « Sir Horace Plunkett, "M** * SI 

become a Dominion, a S^ lnd A^SauT^ 

empire, on an equal fating With Canada and Australia 


lMa THE outline of history 

5* 

Imptriatitm in France, Italy and the Balkan*, 

Our atudfea of modem imperialism in Germany /mil Britain 
Ijnnp mil certain forces common to the two couii tries. and wc 
ebidl find tliK&e wue force*. at wort in variable degrees and with 
vanoua auKiifiomona m the au* <J Uie other b modvra 




pomnjnnitiea at which we stall now glanw. Tfiia modern 
tii.j.eru-JiPm n- not a «yntket;u world i mi tine njt.vcmont like the 
rMw imppnalian,; it b etentfaJly a W{l ffonofi™,. 

a Rationalism made aggressive by prosjierity; and alwava if 
H strongest support in tim military and official cartes, 
tiic enterprieirig and acquisitive strata of society, in new 
tnoncy, that us, and big business; its chief or dies in the educated 
P'Xfr, and its? chic/ opponent* in the peasantry and the labour 
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masses. It accept? monarchy where it finds it. but it is not 
necessarily a monarchist raoverntnl. It dt*ea s however, need 
a forergrj office of tin* traditional type for iu full development. 
Ita origin, whiflh we have traced very carefully m this book of 
our history, milker this clear. Modem imperialism is the natural 
development nf the Great Power ay a tern which arose, with the 
foreign office method of policy* out of the Machiavellian 
monarchic.* after the break-up of Cliristendcun. It will only 
come to an end when the intercourse of mvtinnfl and peoples 
through embassies and lore!officer iu replaced by a federal 
assembly* 

French imperialism during the period of the Armed Peace 
in Europe was naturally of a ■ confidant type than the German. 
It called itself "natiomviiBixi” rathe* than tmprrinlbm p and if 
set itself, by appeals to patriotic pride, to thwart the efforts of 
those socialists and ratipnalkt* who sought to get into touch 
with liberal dements in German life. It brooded upon the 
Bebenck^ the return match with Fnuiaia. But in spite of that 
preoccupation it set itself to the adventure of Annexation ami 
exploitation in the For East and in Africa, narrowly escaping 
a war with Britain upon the Fashoda clash flSfl8) t and it never 
relinq mated a dream of acquisitions in Syria. 

Italy, too, caught the imperialist lover, The blood-letting 
of Adowa cooled her for a lime, and then she resumed m I SHI 
with a war upon Turkey and the annexation of Tripoli* The 
Italian fttiperioliatg extorted their countr y m en to forgot Maxzini 
and remember Julius Caesar; for were they not the bdre of the 
Roman Empire! Imperialism touched the Balkan*; little 
eountrie? not a hundred years from slavery began to betray 
exalted in ten lions; Kin g Ferdinand of Bulgaria assumed the 
title of Tsar, the latest of the p^ado Ca-ars; and in the shop 
windows of Athens the (mrious student eotild study nutpa showing 
the dream of a viut Greek, empire in Europe and Asia. 

In 1912 the three states of Serbia* Bulgarin, and Greece 
Ml upon Turkey, already weakened by her war with Italy, 
juhI swept her out of all her European possession,? except the 
country between Adriemoplc and Constantinople; the folic wing 
year they quarrelled among tbcmMve* over the division of the 
spoil?, Rou mania joined in the game and helped to crush 
Bulgaria. Turkey reeovurad Adriano pie, The greater imperial¬ 
isms of Austria, and Italy watched that conflict and fine 

another. . . . 
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§fi 

Ruwia <1 Grand Monarchy. 

While all the world to the west of her woe changing rapid]}' 
Russia throughout the nineteenth century changed very siowlv 
lndee<L At the end of the nineteenth century, *a &t it* beginning, 
tlifi PrYiB still a Grand .Monarchy of the inter seventeenth-oentnrv 
type standing on a, lads of barbarism, she was still at a stage 
wner® Court intrigues and imperial favourites could control bet 
international rotations. She had driven a great railway across 
Siberia, to find the digesters of the Japanese war at the end of it: 
*h« wris using modem methods and modem weapons to far as 
her undeveloped industrial ism and her small supply ul sufficiently 
educated people permitted; such writ era ns Dostoievskv hud 
dt viswl A son of mystical imperialism based □□ the idea of 
Holy Russia ami her mbMon. coloured by mein! illusions and 
anti -Semitic passion; but, as event? were to show, this bad not 
sunken very- deeply into the imagination of the Russian 

yTlH»Jnu*fc _ 

& vague, very simple Christianity pervaded the illiterate 
peastml life, mixed with much superstition. It was like the 
pre-reformation peasant life of Franc* or Germany. Tint 
Ruestnn inoujik wm supposed lo worship and revere his Tsar 
mill to love to eewo a gentleman; in 1013 reactionary English 
w r3 were still pru ning hia simple and unquestioning; loyalty. 
Eut. a# in the ease of the Western European peasant of the days 
of the peasant revolts, tins reverence for the monarchy was 
mixed up with the idea that the monarch and the nobleman 
bad to be good and beneficial; and this simple loyalty could, 
undtu ntffimmit provocation, be turned into the same pitiless 
in tolerance of social injustice that burnt the chateaux in the 
JiLccjuiru* and ect up the theocracy in Munster. Once the 
co mm uni were moved to anger, there were no links of under¬ 
standing in a generally diffused education in Rush to mitigate 
i.ho fury of the outbreak. The upper elute** were os much 
beyond the sympathy of the lower as a different epeeies of 
animal, these Russian masses were three oenturieu away 
from such nationalist imperialism as German v dirt jj Laved, 

And in another respect Russia differed from moflcra Western 
Europe and paralleled its mediaeval phase, anti that was in the 
(urt that her universities were the resort of many wry poor 
students quite out of touch and out of sympathy with the 
bureaucratic autocracy. Before IP17 the significance of the 
proximity of these two factors of revolution, tho fuel of discontent 
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and tbo match of frea ideon. to not rrcognlred in Hnrop^n 
thought* and few puopta realized iluo-t in liu^Ea tot) re them in 
any other county by the possibilities of a fundamental 
fcindaijntt 

SO 

Tfic United Stofty and fAe f mptrwl /dm. 

When wo turn from those European Great Powers. with 
their inheritance of foreign officer uud national policies, to the 
United States of America which broke away conipletel? from 
the Great Power System in 1770, wu find a most ui^robttuf 
contract in the operation of the forces which produced the 
«p«iiive bnperbtiktn of lCutope 

Far America m for Europe the mechanical revolution had 
brought -ill the wodd within the range of u few days 3 journey, 
Thu United States, like the Great Powers Inul worldwide tkmncia) 
and mercantile intorusts; a great induEtriallsiii had grown up 
and was in need of overseas markets; the same orisia of belief 
that had shaken the moral solidarity of Europe had occurred 
in the American world. Her jjeoplft were as patriotic and 
spirited as any. Why, then, did not the Coiled States develop 
armaments and an aggressive policy f Why wm not the stars 
and stripes waving over Mersqo t and why wao there not a n*-w 
Indian system growing up in China nadir that, iia&t It was the 
Amt-ricim who had o;^ned up Japan* After doing so, he had 
let that power Europeanize Itself and become formidable without 
a protest. That alone was enough to make HachiavollL, the 
father ol modem foreign policy, turn in his grave. 

If a Europeanized Great Power had been in the place of the 
United SthteSp Great Britain would have had to fortify the 
Canadian frontier from end to end—it b onw absolutely unarmed 
—and to maintain a great iirsenal in the St* Lawrence. All 
the divided states of Central and South America would long since 
have bee n subjugated and placed under the dkdpltoaiy control 
of United Stales rjOeinle of the “governing dam" Thera 
would have Iwn a perpetual campaign to Americanize Australia 
and New Zealand, and yefc another ek 3 in ant lor a ahara m 
tropica) Africa. 

And by an odd accident America Lad produce-] in President 
Roose vd t { i ri^aidclit 1001—ISOS) a man of mi energy as wbk#i 
as the German Kais er^, as eager for large achievements, as 
florid and eloquent ao adventurous man with a turn for world 
politics and an instinct for arniamanta* Lhe very man. we might 
it* 
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iurngine, to hnv* involved his country in the #er*tnblt for orar- 

There dues not appear to he an y other explanation of tills 
general restraint and abstinence on die part of the Unicoi 
States, except in their fundamentally different institution? and 
traditions. In the first place, the United State,'- Government 
has no foreign office and no diplomatic corps of the European 
typg| no body of “nxperte to maintain the t mi lit ion of an 
aggressive policy* The president uoa great powers, hut they 
are checked by the power* of the Sonata, which ig directly elected 
by the people, Every treaty with a foreign power mast first 
receive the of the Senate, ilie foreign relations of the 

country are thoa ond^r opera olid public otmtroL S^'rel treaties 
an= j impossible under such a system* mid foreign power* com¬ 
plain of the difficulty and uncertainty of "umiorstmulings" 
with the United State*—a very excellent utate of affair*. Thu 
United States is eoojjtitutioniilJy incapacitated' tlmrefure, from 
l.he kind of foreign policy that has kept Europe for so long 
constantly on the verge d war. 

Aod, secondly* there has iuOicjto existed in the United 
States no organisation for and no tradition of what on® may call 
coE-mismiilable pos^t^Hions. Wfier© there is no crown Lhere 
cannot be crown colonic In spreading aercas tho American 
c^ritincut, the United Stats# had developed a quite distinctive 
method of dealing with new territories, admirably adapted 
for unsettled lands, Inx t very inconvenient if applied too freely 
to oread already com mining an alien popu lat ion. This method 
h^sed on tlie idea that tiu-re cannot be in the United States 
system a permanently subject people. 

The first stAg# of the ordinary process of assimilation had 
been the creation of a * J territory" under the federal government, 
having & considerable measure el self^govcfmount' sending fl 
delegate (who could not vum) to Cotjgres*, and destined, in the 
until mi course o£ tilings, as the caunLrv become settled and 
population increased^ to flower at last into full statehood. 
Tbs b^d been tin process of development of all the newer stares 
of the Union: the latest territories to become state* being 
Arizona and New Mexico in H>U. The frozen wilderness cf 
Alaska, bought fram Eu^ua, remain &d j>ali tiddly undeveloped 
simply l^janse it had an inaulhcient population for state 
organ imtjorn 

As the annexaUons of Germany and Groat Britain in the 
Pacific threatened to deprive the United States navy of coaling 
stuUuni! In that ocean, a part of tha Samoan Islands (IkOG) 
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and the Sandwich blonds (Hawaii) were annexed (ISOS). Here 
lor the drat time the United States hod real subject populatioiiy 
to deal with. But, in the iibswwe of out eln*i comparable 
to the Anglo-Indian ofifciuhs who away British opinion, the 
American procedure followed the territorial method. liven' 
effort was mude to brine the educational standards of Hawaii 
up to the American level, and a domestic legislature on the 
territorial pattern was organized so that these dusky islandew 
seem destined ultimately to obtain full United States citizenship. 
(The a mail Samoan Islands an? taken care of by a United States 
naval administrator.) 

In 18B5 occurred a quarrel between the United Statea and 
Britain upon the subject of Venezuela, and the Monroe doctrine 
Wu upheld stoutly by President Cleveland. Then Mr. Gluey 
mado this remarkable declaration: 11 To-day the United States 
is practically soTtreign on this continent, and its fiat is law 
upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” This, 
together with the various Pan-American congresses that have 
been held, points to a real open "foreign policy" of affiance 
and mutual help throughout America. Treaties nf arbitration 
hold good overall that continent, and the future seems to point 
to a gradual development of in tor-state organization, a Pax 
Americana, of the Engl i dt speaking and SjiAnish-spcakiug 
peoples, the former in the role of elder brother. Here L some¬ 
thing we cannot even call an empire, something going far 
beyond the- great alliance of tho British Empire in the open 
equality of its constituent parts. 

Consistently with this idea of a common American welfare, 
the United States in ISOS intervened in the affaire of Cuba, 
which hud! bean in a elate of chronic insurrection ugniuet Spain 
for many years. A brief war ended in thu Acquisition of Cuba, 
Porto like, and the Philippine Mantis. Cuba is now an in¬ 
dependent seif-governing republic. Porto liico and the Philip¬ 
pines were given a special sort oE government, with a popularly 
elected lower horn® and on upper body c< .iitainiiig member* 
appointed in the beginning by thu United States acuate. It 
is improbable that either Porto Rico or the Philippine* will 
ever become states in the Union. They are much more likely 
to become free states in some comprehem-ivu a [lienee with 
both English-speaking and Latin America. 

Both Cuba* and Porto Rico welcomed the American inter¬ 
vention in their affairs, but in the Philippine islands there 
was a demand for complete and immediate freedom after the 
Spanish war, and a considerable resistance to the American 
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military administration. Here it weib Umt the United States 
cnmti nearest to irD|jen'aliflni of the Great Power type, and that 
iitr record is most questionable. There tvu much svmpathv 
\nth the inmitgents in the States. Hero is the poml' of view 

of <±i Pruaidant Hoossvdt &« he wrote it in his AuMnognuhu 

r J 

“■As regards the Philippines, my belief woe that tve should 
train them for self-government ae rapidly as possible, and th *m 
leave liitnu free to decide their own fate. I did not believe in 
setting the time-limit within which we would give them in¬ 
dependence. because I did not believe it wise to try to fnrecast 
how soon they would be tit for welf-government; and ones having 
made the promise, I would have felt that it wa* imperative 
to keep it. Within a few mouths of my assuming office we had 
stamped out the last armed resistance in the Philippines that 
was not of merely sporadic character; and as soon os peace was 
enured we turned our energies to developing the iabtgd* in the 
interests of the natives. We established eciiuvk everywhere! 
we built roads; we administered an even handed justice; wo did 
everything j -• ihk? to encourage agriculture and industry; 
and in constantly increasing tncusure we employed natives to 
do their own governing, and finally provided a legislative 
chamber. , , , 

^ *■' ll! v governing, and have been governing,, the islands 
in the interests of the Filipino themselves, If after due time 
the Filipinos Uremadvee decide that they do not wish to be 
thus governed, then I trust that wo will leave; hut when wc do 
leave, it must be distinctly uaderetood that we retain no 
protectorate—and above all that we take part in no joint 
protectorate—over the islands, and give them no gun rant <4, of 
neutrality or otherwise; that, in short, we are absolutely tjtift 
of responsibility for them, of every kind and description.’ 1 

This ia an entirely different outlook from that of a British 
or French foreign office or colonial office Official. But it is not 
T '".v different from the spirit that created the oonunon- 

wealf* of Canada. South Africa, and Australia, and brought 
forward the three Thmre Rule Bills for Ireland. It is in the 
older anti more characteristic English tradition from which the 
Declaration t»f Independence derives. It seta aside, without 
dfAcuMfen, tire detestable idea of “subject peoples.“ 

ilvre wr will cot enter into political oumplications attendant 
upon the making of the Panama Canal, for they introduce no 
frteh light upon this interesting question of the American 
method >q world politics. Thr history of Panama is Americas 
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history pirrefy. But manifestiy. jfiflt as the internal political 
BtTTiOtnre of the Union wna a naw thing in the wnr(d* ehj, too, 
wen? its relations with the world beyond its borders 

s* 

T 1 ^ Came* of the Grtal FTar. 

We have been at some pains to oxamino the state of mind 
of Europe and of America m regard to interna! tonal relations 
in the years that led ap r.o the world tragedy of Jpll because, 
as more anti more people are coming to recognirv.. that great 
war or sortie *uch war wo.' :> meceanary oonut^uance of the 
mentality of the period. All the things Llial men and national 
do are the outcome of mutinytive tnoLives micting upon thy 
Ideas which talk and books mid newspapers and schoolmastert 
and so forth have put into juMiplc’s head?. Physical necessities, 
pestilences, changes of climate, and the like outer thing? may 
dnfhjct and distort tho growth of h um an history, but its living 
root h thought. 

All human history is fundamentally .1 Idstory of ideas, 
Between the man of to-day and the Cro-Mu guard the phyaioal 
and mental differences fire very slight; their essential difference 
lies in the extent and opulent of the mental background which 
we have acquired in the five or six hundred getufrutiaiii that 
intervene. 

We are too close to the events of tire Great War to pretend 
that this Outline can record tbe verdict cf history thereupon, 
but we may hazard the giu , “« that, when the p&sjicm? of the 
conflict have faded, it will bo Germany that will bo most bhuuuJ 
for bringing it about, and .ibo will be blamed uat because she 
wee luoniliy and intollectually very different from her neighbours, 
but because she had tin; common disease of .imperialism in its 
moot complete mid oucrgetic form, Iso self-respecting historian, 
however superficial and popular his aims may tie, can countenance 
the legend, produced by the stresses of the war, that the German 
is a sort of human being more cruel and abominable than any 
other variety of men. All the great suite? of Europe before 
1 UI4 were in a condition of aggressive nationalism and drifting 
towards war; the government of Germany did but lend the 
general movement. She fell into the pit firei, .md she floundered 
deepest. She become the dreadful example at which all her 
fellow -smnera could cry out. 

For bmg, Germany and Austria had bees seeking on extension 
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of German influence ^tisurd through Aek Minor to the Emit 
The G^nnan tdfca wjlb cryata lilted in the ph-Ls? Berlin bo 
Bagdad/' Antagonized to the Gemma dmnu we re th w# of 
Ru^b p which was scheming for an extension of the Slav 
teci'ndanoy to CoiwtentiDople and through Serbia to the 
Adriatic. [he&e linos of am hit f on, lay acmsa onfi another and 
mutually in com pat i b le. H10 fevcrkh state of affairs in 

tile Cal kune w^a largely the outcome of the intrigues and prop^ 
gondiia suatmund by thr- German and Slav schenj&s, Turkey 
turned support to GertDau3% Serbia to Russia. Roumauia 
ami Italy , IhjJIi Litsn in tradition, both nofiimitiSy allies of 
Genu any, ppiti^l remoter and deeper schemes in common. 
Ferdinand, the ifiar 0! Bulgaria, was fallowing still darker 
ends; and the mysteries of the Greek Court, whose king was 
the German Kaiser's hrotiier-m law, are beyond our present 
powers of inquiry. 

But the tangle did not end with Germany on the one hand 
nnd Russia on the other. The greed of Germany in lull bid 
mude Fmnoe her inveter at-: enemy. The French' people, aware 
O; their inability to recover their lust provfru>-i by their own 
strength, had conceived exaggerated ideas of the power and 
hidpliili'ieos of Russia. The French people had subscribed 
enormously to Rutsiiui loans. France was the ally of Russia. 
If the German powers made war upon Russia, France would 
certainly attack them. 

the short eastern French frontier was verv strongly 
defended. There was little prospect of Germany repenting 
tbi- Bugeeeeaof 1S70-TI against that barrier. But'the Belgian 
frontier of France was longer and less strongly defended. An 
attack in overwhelming force on France through Belgium might 
repeat 187(1 on a larger scale. The French left might he swung 
back south-costworthy on Verdun its a pivot, and crowded back 
upon its right, as one shuts an open niT,or. 

Thjfl soiietno the German ttmtogLiL- had worked out with 
IP™ 1 (; a™ arid elaboration. Us execution involved an outrage 
“p™ t}iJ - ,llW of nations, bouause Frufida imd undertaken to 
guarantee tbe neutrality of Belgium and hod no quarrel with 
her, ,md it involved the risk of bringing in Great Britain (which 
l<owtv was also pledged to protect Belgium) against Gernmnv. 
Vet the Germans believed that their fleet haVj grown strong 
ciiiriigl. i(, make threat Britain hesitate to interfere. and with a 
view (o possibilities they had constructed A great Bystem of 
strategic railway* to tht Belgian frontier, and made evert 
preparation for the execution of this scheme. So they might 
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hope to strike down France at one blow, and deal at their leisure 
with Russia, 

In 1014 all things -seemed rooming together in favour of the 
two Central Powers. Russia it Is true, hud been roenrering 
aitiee 1000* hut only way slowly, France was distracted by 
finaneiril scandals. The LtsEoundincr murder of M. Calmette, the 
editor of the Figaro, by i ho wife of M. Goillanx, the minister of 
finance, brought these to a climax in March. Britain, ail 
Germany was assured, was on the ver^e of x civil war in Ire]and. 
Repeated efforts were made both by foreign and English people 
to gt-t i=Hime definite statement of wliat Britain would do if 
Germany and Austria ^-oiled France and Russia; but the 
British foreign secretary. Sir Edward Grey, mahitiiined a front 
of heavy ambiguity up to the very day of the British entry 
into the war* As a cansequcnire, there ^ a feeling on the 
Continent that Britain would either not fight or delay lighting, 
and this may have encouraged Germany to go on threatening 
France 

Erents were precipitated on June 2$th by the aFsasaination 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and heir to the Austrian 
Empiric, when on a State visit to Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 
Here was a timely excuse to set the armies marching, “It m 
u<fw or never, M said the German Emperor. Serbia was accused 
of instigating the murder, and, notwithstaitding the fact that 
Austrian eoinmbaioncrs reported that there waj- no evidence 
to implicate the Serbian government, the Austro-Hungarian 
government contrived to press this grievance toward* war. 
On July 23rd Austria disdiorged an ultimatum at Serbia, and. 
In Fpiti' of a priiciiual ^uhmi^iosi on the part of Serbia, and oi 
the efforts oi Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary, 
t.-j call g conference of the powers, declared war against Serbia 
on July 28tk 

Russia mobilized her army os July 30th, and on August 1st 
Germany declared war upon her* German troop? crossed into 
1- reach territory next day, and the big flunking movement 
through Luxembourg and Belgium began. Westward rode the 
scouts and advance guards. Westward rushed a multitude of 
automobiles packed with soldiers. Enormous columns of grey- 
dad Infantry followed; round^yed, fair young Germans they 
were for the m ml juirt—law-abiding, educated youngsters who 
had never yet eeen a shot fired In anger, “This was war, 11 
they were told. They had to be bold and ruLldess. Some 
of them did their he*t to carry out these mhituri!tt in^ ructions 
%t Lhe urp^nae of the ill-fated Belgians. 
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A (Jiapropisrti(mat€ fuss has been omdo over (he detaiki 
Rtrtwit ke in Belgium—disproportionate, thal is. in relation to 
! }l " ‘Uiidiiinsmul i.-rooity of August. J9I4. which « u (lie 
invalid 11 of Belgium. Gicen that, the casuul aliuotings ami 
loti rings, the wan ion destruction of property, the plundering 


of inn -- and of food find drink shops by hungry ansi wonir men. 
imi’l the crpn£eqiL££it raj >63 and incendiariMin, follow imtttmlly 

Otdj ^cry u iinple people l^fere (Jutt an muy in the 
fiolr! tun maintain nt high a level of hotjeEty, decent v, and 
* ummimity at borne. And ilia tradition of 
tis^ Thirty T^ocn Vtur still influenced xhe Prussian army. It 
baft been unakinmry in tlio ttnmtrina ul jjpd ag&iD&t Germany 
U* t rt i 4i t tlii* ami bloodshed of the ikdgian month h os 

llumgh nothing of T 3ii> ’’iJi’t iiiid i-ver happened befnre, and as 
if it. vw ru duu to ^me lii^tinetivelj wil strain in the German 
character* 
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They wi-r* afekneuned "Buna/ 1 But nothing could be leas 
like the eyAtomuLic ck^tmctioiii of th^ noua.via (who once 
|Lfoj>£H*rfd to germinate the ^niirr Chinese population in order 
to rvatoto Chinn U> purtury) than the German mint* in Belgium. 
Much of that crime sms# the drunken brutality of men who for 
the tlrut time in their lives weft? free to il&c Lc Lb .=i. i weapons, 
much of it was Lhe hysterical violence of men shocked at tbeir 
own proceeding^ and in deadly fear of the* revenge of Iho people 
whose country they had outraged, and much of it was done under 
duress because of the Theory that men should he terrible in wor- 
fure and that jmp&ilathma are be* 2 * mi '-ijimd by fear. The Carman 
common people were huridhd from an orderly obedience into 
thus ^.ir in such a manner that otrijoitits ^ere hound to rasne. 
Any people wlio had been worked up for war and led into war 
m the Gcnuam were would hs.Tr behaved in a aimihir manner. 

On the flight of August 4th, while meat of Europe. *tUl 
under ibm tranquil toerUfei uf half a century id peace, still in th& 
habitual enjoy tobuI uf such a widely diffused plenty, cheap ntm 
and freedom no man living will ever boo ogam, waa thinking 
about its bo miner holidays, the Little Belgian village of V"b§£ 
was ablaze, and stupefied rustics won? being ted out and shot 
i^auw it was alleged someone had tired on the invader* The 
officers who ordered these acts, tbo mm who obeyed, must 
yureiy have fall ftcared at the atxangoness cJ the things they 
did. Most uf them had never yet seen a violent death. And 
they had set light rot to a village, hut a world. It was iht 
l^egtlining of The end oi an e= ■ - of comfort, confidence, and genllu 
mud seemly behaviour In Europe. 

Bo >i on v S 4 it was elixir that Belgium waa to be invaded* 
Great Britain c&Uk:d to h^itato, and (at cloven at right oii 
August 4th) declared war upon Germany. Thu foUonring day 
a German mine-laying vessel was caught off the Thames mouth 
by the cruiser Amph inn ami sunk—the first time that the British 
and Germans had ever met In uoufflot undor their own nation *1 
flags upon land ox water* , • * 

All Europe still remembers the strange atmosphere of those 
eventful sunny August days, the <md of the Armed Pcjicc. For 
nearly half a peatery the Western world had been tranquil 
and had ueamed mfz Only a- few middle-aged and agoing 
people in France had had any practical experience of warfare. 
Thy newspapers spoke of a world 4:r.tJLa?mipJiR i but that enn- 
v*■ v*-d Tyrv Little meaning to thene for wham the world Lad 
iilwmvs SF.cmid venire, who wore, indeed, almost incapable of 
thinking it as otherwise Ikon secure. 
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In Britain particularly, for some weeks the peace-time tuutEui: 
continued in a slightly dsxcd fashion. Tt was like * man stilt 
walking shout the world unaware that he has contracted a fatr : | 
disease which will alter every routine and habit in his lift, 
People went on with their summer holiday; ahop-= reassured 
their customers with the announcement "ihirine&t as usual.' 1 
Thf ic was numb talk and excitement when the newspaper* 
c tnif, hut ;i was the talk ftnd excitement of sj.^'etutors who 
have TUI vivid sense of participation in the mfostroplia that 
was! presently to involve them all. 

|8 

A Summary of the Great fTar np to 1017 . 

We will now review very briefly Uie main phases of the 
world struggle which had thus commenced. Rimmed by 
Germany, it began with a swift attack designed to “knock 
om I* ranee wiula Russia was still getting her forces together 
in ibs Last. For s time all went well, Milit&rv science is never 
Dp to date under modern conditions, because military men are 
»s a class unimaginative, then? one always at any date undeveloped 
inventions, capable of disturbing current tactical and itmirpc 
practice, which the mililnry intclijgeccc has declined. 

3 iiu German plan had been made- for some veare; it was a 
stale plan. k could prohahly have been foiled at the out-*?! hr 
11 ti.;e of sstreiH ibffiH BU and barbed wire and machine 

gmift, but (be French were by no means as advanced in their 
military acknes as the Germans. and they traced to methods 
of open warfare that were at least fourteen years behind the 
times. They had a proper equipment neither of barbed wire 
nor machine guns, and there wjm a ridiculous tradition that the 
Frenchman did not light well behind earth works. 

The Belgian frontier was defended by the fortress of IJego, 
ten or tffeire years out of date, with forts whose armament 
had been funis shed and fitted in many cases by German con¬ 
tractors j and tin? French north-eastern frontier was verv badly 
equipped.^ Naturally, the German armament firm of Erupp 
bud provided nutcrackers for these nuts in the form of ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy guns firing high-explosive shell. These 
defence* p roved, therefore, to be mere traps for their garrisons. 

1 he french attacked and foiled in the southern Ardennes, 
The German L*-.ts swung round tin? French left Tilth nn effect 
of being irreMfitible; the last fort at Liege fell on August lilth, 
Brussels «m reached On August l>Gth, end ti e small Brftuh 
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army of about 70,000, which had arrived in Ifelgimn, was struck 
at Muns m overwhelming force, and driven buck ward in flpita 
of the very deadly riHo UoLicfl it had karat during the South 
African War. The lit Lie British force was pushed south ward* 
and the German right swept down so as to kite Paris to the 
west and crumple the entire French army back upon itself. 



So confident wan the German high command at this stage 
o! having won the war, (list by the end of August German troops 
wete already being withdrawn for the Extern front, where 
the Russians were playing havoc in End and West Prussia. 
And then came the Allied counter- attack. The French pro¬ 
duced an unexpected army on their left, and the stdilII British 
artnv. shaken lint reinforced* was still fit to play a worthy part 
in tiie counter-stroke. The German right overran it&Mi lost in 
cohesion, and was driven back from the Marne to the ALme 
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(Battle of the Maine, September fifch to 10th). It would ha TB 
driven buck fartb«r bad it not had the art of entrenchment 
ui reserve. Upon the Abuss it stood anti dug itself in. The 
litarj- gunfl, the high-eijpjomve 9 hoik, the- tanka, needed by the 
AUh - ^ to diiLiiiili up thtsc eninmehmenta* djt) noi yet e-iAsi 

Uie 1*i*ltie of tliu liarnr shattered die anginal German ti lnn 
~r f a time I' ranee wn* saved. But the German was not defeated; 
Iio bad still a great offensive tnipwicnity in militarv skit! ;i nd 
eiftijpment. Hi* few of the Russian in the East had been 
relieved by a tremendous victory at Tautu'iiljcrg. 

Bis next phase wa? a kemihing. didk?raic1f? planned 
campaign u> ontilank the left of the Allied armt* and to 
th« Channel porta and cut <:.£! supplies coming fn-tu Britain to 
rnuioa. Both armies ox tern led to tha west in n sort of ra*- 
to tlie coast. Thou die Germans, w*tk a great «ii]«riorilv of 
§J““ <mtl equipment, struck at the British round and about 

2£“- J***. camfl Very near to a break through, but the 
Btititri hedij Uimn. 

lie war on the Watarn front settled down to trench warfare. 
Neither side had the science and equipment needed to sdlv.. 
Ihe pro I ik-in of breaking through modt m omroociaiieuta and 
eiit-tiiiglenjcnil^ and! both w^re now compelled to rtaoffc 

to Sdmntiflc men, b™to R , and such like immiltWy peraons 
for counsel and help in their difficulty. At Unit time the 
essential problem of trench warfare had already !*im solved- 
there existed in England, fyr instance, the model of a tank 
which would have given the Alii* a swift and easy victory 
belore 19Hi; but the professional military mind is by necessity 
an inferior and unimngmuLive mind; no mau of high 'intellectual 
quality would willingly imprison his gifts In such a calling; 
nouj jy all supremely great soldiers have beeneither iiuxoaienned. 
ftenb-mioded young mno like Alexander, Napoleon, and Hocho 
pobtieknn turned soldiers like Julius Casar, uom.uk like tin? 
Hun and Mongol captains, or ornate tvs like Cromwell and 
siliiiigtoD, n herons this irtf after dfiv vears of militarism 
was n hopdeoaly profesakFual war; from Ant to but it was 
impossible to get- it out of ikt- hands of the regular generals, 
itud iifithyr tlie* (rt:rtiiuu nor Allied Itg&dcjtiMters wti£ di^pt^d 
to regard wilh toleration an invention that would dastrov ‘their 
tiUkSiLioiiril u.ivUichIa. 

Tbo Germans, however, did make some inn nations. In 
February (SBfchj tl»y produced a rather futile navdtv, the 
tuu :!5 projector. Iho user of which was in conduit danger of 
burnt alive; and in April, in the opening of a second 
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|te«t offensive upon the British {second Battle of Tprre, April 
22nd to May i-UflJ, they employed & cloud of poison gas, This 
ham Me tk'J'ics wars iiswi BgLiMi Algerian and Canadian Itooib; 
it oliixik ihfLn by the pbyrital torture it Inflicted, and by lbs 
anguiah of ihosfi who died. but it failed to break through them. 
For some wedt* chemists were of more unpartanc* than ooMierc 
on the Allied front, and within six wteks the defr naive troops 
were aired rly Ln posa^aiiiii of protective mef.hodfl and devices. 

For a year and a half, until July, 1915. the Western front 
remained in a state of iniiwkiTB tension. There -wuix? iseaw 
at tacks on either side that ended in bloody refml&'i. ’lie 
French made costly thrusts at Arras and Id Champagne in 
1015, the British at Lone, 

From Switzerland to the North Sea there ran (wo conlimiouff 
line* cf entrenchment, sometimes at a distance of a mils at more, 
no mu rime* at a distance of a few fret fat Ams, tig.), mid in and 
behind tins** tinea of trendies millions of mm toiled, raided 
their enemies, and prepared for aniigoinary and foredoomed 
offensives. Ia any preceding age thest efagnant maase* of 
men would have engendered a pestilence Inevitably, hut here 
again modern science had altered the condition,- of warfare. 
Certain novel diseases appeared, trench feet for instrujoe, caused 
by prolonged standing in cold water, new forma uf dysentery, 
and the like, but none developed to on extent to dimble either 
com bn turn fame. 

Behind this front the whole life of the belligerent nations 
was being turned more and more to the task of maintaining 
supplier of food, munitions, and, above all, tu£n to supply the 
ui thneo who day by day were killed or mangled- The 
Germans Lad had ihs luck to JiC&wse a cotuuderabh' number 
of big nitgv gitna intended for the frontier forire^eur the&e ti-erc 
now avadabk for trench HmaahiHg with high axplosfT*, * ti*e 
no cm bad foreign for tbum. The? All Sm throughout tin first 
to ars were nmrfcedfy inferior in their supply of big gmu imd 
■ammunition, and their losdt-a were etisadily gre-sttt-r ttum the 
GemiiiEL 

Tfastt? waa a tremendous German onslaught upon the French 
throughout tlm first half of IP10 round and about Verdun, The 
Germans -iiitTered unormcraB losses and were hr> Ed , after pushing 
in tiie French tints for ecune milt*. The French losses were u 
great or greater, **JU ne p&teer&nl pas” said and sang the 
French infantry—and kept their word. 

This Eiifftcra German front was more extended, and less 
sTitematisAlIy eutrembed tirnii the Western, For a time the 
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Russian annieu ccintinued to press westward in spite of tho 
Tarnienherg disaster; They conquered nearly Urn wh&h of 
Galicia from the Austrians, took Lemberg on September 2nd, 
1914, and the gT'-Jtt fortre^ of Prx©T(ynt on March 23nd h 19is. 
Rut after 41m Germans had failed to break ihu Wlisteni front of 
the Allies, and after an iu effective Allied offensive mode without 
proj>er material, they burned to Russia^ and a aeries of beavy 
blows, with a novel usa of massed artillery, were struck dm in 
fka south mid then at the north <if the Russian fronts Ou 
June 3rd Pctemyd was retaken, and the whole RuAsian line wo* 
driven bank until VQim (September l$tb) was in German hands. 

In May, 1015 f23rd) p Italy Joined die Aliks and declared 
w^r upon Austria. (Not unti3 a year later did altv di.tiare war 
on Germany*} fcikc pushed over her e astern boundary towards 
Gorii/Jii (which fell in the summer of 10J 6) a hat her intervention 
w w of little use at that time to eitbe* Russia or the two Woafcero 
powers. She merely established another Hue of trench warfare 
among the high mountains of her picturesque north-eastern 
frontier. 

W lilbi the mam fronts of the chief combatants were in tim? 
fltato of exhaustive deadlock, both si dts were attempting to 
strike round l*±Iiind tbu front of 1 heir adversaries. The Germans 
made a series of Ztappeim, ^nd later of aeroplane, raids upon 
P-ir:u ^ud the east of England!. Ostensibly the^e aimed at 
depots, munition works, i±nd the like targets of military 
importance but practically they bum bed promiscuously at 
inhabited places* 

At tret thesfe raider a dropped not very effective bomba, 
hut brer the csze and quality of thi-3© miasilca inereastd T con 
sidemUe numb™ of people were lulled and injured. and very 
murb damage was done. The English people were roused 
tn a pitch of exttaiuG Lad Ignat ion by these outrages* Although 
the Gtrauuis had Zeppelins for some years, no one 

in authority in Great Sritain Imd thought out. the proper methods 
of dealing with them, and it vu not until late in 1916 that an 
adequate Hupjjy of anti-aircraft gum was brought into play 
and that thi* ruitiers were systematically attacked by aeroplane^, 

Then come a mries of ZcpfH-Jin dLuihtere, and after the ajiriug 
of 3 9H their use for my purpose but sea scouting dedhari, 
and their place as raiders was taken by large aerojiknes (the 
(Gtotb&s). The visits of these latter machine to Lon cbm and 
the east of Luglnod become systcasatio after the summer of 
1917* All through the Winter of 1917—IS I-d^ndon on every 
tnnrm light night become familiar with the banging of warning 
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maroons, the a krill whist lea ul the police alarm, the hasty clears 
anee t>f the streets, the dhUuit rumbling of teams and hundreds 
of aoLi-iircimft grata growing steadily to a wiM uproar of tihudj 
and crushes, the a wish of Hying shrapnel, and at Just, If any of 
tko raiders got through tbe barrage. with tktf dull heavy bang 
of the burning bomb?. Then presently, amidst the diminuendo 
of the gun-fire, would come the mimitahEe nuking sound of 
the fire-brigade engines and the hurry of the ambulances, . , . 
War was brought home to every Lou demur by these experiences. 

While th* Germans were thw assailing the norm of their 
enemy home population through ibe air* they were aba attacking 
the overseas trade of the British by every means in their power. 
At the outset of the war they had various trede-dc^troycra 
scattered over the world, and a squadron of powerful modern 
cruisers in the Pacific, namely the the Onmwtmu, 

the Leipzig, the NUmb&g* and the Dre^dm. Some of the 
detached cmisers, and particularly the £nukw w did 0 considerable 
amount of comjucroe^destroyiug before they were hunted down, 
and the mum squadron caught an inferior British force ofi the 
coast ol Chile and sank the Good if ope and the Monmouth on 
November 1st, 1014, A month later these German ships were 
themselves pounced upon by a British force, and all (oxmpl 
the Ihw&kn) sunk by Admiral Stradee in the Battle of the 
Falkland lde^. After this conflict the Aliks remained in un 
disputed p^sseaaion of the surface of the sea T a supremacy which 
the great naval Battle o! Jutland (May 3Ut, Iflitb ilid nothing 
to shake. 

The Germans concentrated their attention more ami more 
upon submarine warinre. From the beginning of the war they 
had had considerable submarine successes. On one day, 
September 2 Sad* 1014* they sank three powerful cruisers, the 
Abcukir, the Hogue, and the Creamj, ’with 1,473 men. They 
continued to levy a toll upon British shipping throughput the 
wax; at first they hailed and examined passenger and mercantile 
(shipping, but this practice they discontinued for fear of traps, 
or.d in the spring of 1015 they liegan to sink skips without notice. 

In May, 1015, they sank the great passenger Liner the 
Lusitania, without any warning, drowning a number of American 
cithern, TJtin embittered American feeling against them, but 
the p* usability of injuring and perhaps reducing Britain by a 
suhiELsrine blockade was so great that they persisted iu a more 
and more intensified submarine campaign, regardicas of the 
danger of dragging the United States into the circle of their 
enemies. 
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Meanwhile, Turkish fotoea, very ill equipped, were cnaldii^ 
iliieabeiimg gestures at Egypt ike de^rt of SktttL 

And while the Germans were ths m Ktrimu at Britain, their 
least scoes&iijle and most formidable antagonist, through the air 
and under the sea, the French and British were also embarking 
upon a dianatrona dank attack in the east, upon the Gerund 
Powm through Turkey. The Gallipoli campaign was finely 
imagined^ but disgracefully executed. Had it succeeded, the 
Allies would have captured Constantinople in IMS. But the 
Turk- were given two months* notice cf the project by a prematura 
bombardment of the Dardunelbd in Febrimry* the itidtemit wan- 
tdbitj probably betrayed fchrough the Greet Court, and when at 
Imi British and French forced were hrtded upon f lit Galltpbij 
peninsula, in Aprils they found the T urks udJ entrimirhad and 
better equipped for trench Warfare than tlttmaiilvEa, 

The Alika trusted lor htavy artilltiy to the great guns of 
the ski[ 19 , wkidi were comparatively jHnlrea for battering down 
ontrenekments, and among every oilier sort of tiling that 
they had failed to foresee, they had not forego hostile sub¬ 
marine*. Several great battiesdiips were loat; they went down 
in Use same ck«r w&tera over which the ship# of Xerxes had 
ones saLk-d to their fate at Sal amis. The story of the Orilli |>oli 
campaign from the *ide of the Allies m at mice ficrnju and pitiful g 
A tuny taf courage and hiDompetenoe, and of life, material, 
and prestige wasted* culiidi sitting in a withdrawal in January, 
10 LG. 

linked up closely wij.li the vacillation of Greece throughout 
th 13 time wm the entry n( Bulgaria into die war (October 12r b, 
IMiS). The king of Bulgaria had bunitaied fur more thiin a year 
to make any dvebdon between the two tilde*. Now the t 

failure id tie British at G&HipoU t coupled with a strong Aitatro* 
Genu an a Stack in Serbia* swung him over to the Central Fomm. 
WMte the Serbia wens body engaged with the AiiBtxo-Genn&n 
invaders upon the Danube lie attacked Serbia hi the rear, and 
in a few weeks tho oounfcry had boon completely ova min. The 
Serbian army made b terrible retreat through the tnmtntairus 
of Albania to the coast, where its ruts l suns were rescued by an 
Alii «'d fleet. 

An Allicrj form landed at Salonika id Greece* and pushed 
inland towards Jd oOA&Ur, but waa unabk to render r=m effectual 
a-^iritonce to tifH Serbians, It was the S^iuuika plan which 
sealed t hr fait of the GdJipuit expedition. 

To Uit cant* m Mesopotamia* the Eritinb, using Indian iroopa 
o hjjofl yj made a etill remoter flank attack upon the CdUtrul 
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Fawere* An army, ver y Hi provided for the campaign, was 
taiudi^i at Basra to tint November cf 1911. Mid pushed tip towards 
Rngdad in the iolkviog yeaf. It gashed n vktwy at Gfosiphcm, 
the anoitut Afasuid nnd Biwutaiii capital, wit Liu twenty-five 
miles of Bagdad, but ilia Turks were heavily retoloreed, there 
was a retreat to Kut* and there the British army, under General 
Townahend. was surrounded and starved into surrender on 
April 29th. 1916. 

AH those campaigns m the air, under the seas* to Husain, 
Turkov, and Asia, ware subsidiary to the main front, the front 
of decision* between Switzerland and the ae&; and there the 
miitn millions Ur entrenched, slowly learning the secretary 
methods of modem scientific warfare. There wa* a rapid 
progress to the use of the aeroplane. At the outsat of the war 
thin had been used chiefly for scouting, and by the Germans 
for the dropping of marks for the artUkiy. Such a thing m 
pterin I lighting was unheard of. To 1910 the aeroplanes earned 
maditoe gun* end fought in the air; Lkeir bombing work was 
tocroasiiigly important, they had developed a wonderful art 
of aerial photography, and all the aerial aide of artillery work* 
both wiih aeroplanes and observation bidbone, had been 
enormously davdopeil. But the military mind w jis still resisting 
the use of the tank, the obvious weapon for decision to trench 
warfare* 

Many intelligent people outride military circles understood 
this quite dearly* The of the tank against trencher was m 
altogether obvious expedient. Leonardo da Vinci tovetUed an 
early tank. Soon after the South African War, in 1603, there 
were fstartea in magazines describing Imaginary batiks to which 
tanka figured: and a complete working model of a tank, made 
by Mr. J* A- Carry, of Leedii, was shown to the British military 
authorities who of course rejected it to 1911. Tanks had been 
invented and re-toveotod before the war began. But had the 
matter rested entirely in the handu of the military there would 
never have been any use of tanks - 

It waa Mr. Winston Churoliill, who wua at the British 
Admiralty to 1015-16, who fruietod upon the manufacture of 
the first tanka, and St ws^ in the teeth of the grimmest opposition 
that they were sent to Franoe, To tbs Bririflh navy, and not 
to the army, military oticiKe uwas the use of the** device. 
The German mill fcaryftuikoriwere equally mt against them. 
In July* 1910, Sir Douglas Haig, the British comm&nde^to-Gfijah 
began "a great affemdve which failed to break through the 
Gernmn tine. In mm& places he advanced a few miles; in 
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others bp was completely defeated. There was a huge daughter 
of the new Britkb armies. And he did oat 113 * tiitikw. 

In SaptemW, whoa the eotietffi wa* growing too late for a 
sustained offensive, Unks first appeared in wmfaitu A few 
wfre put into action by the British generals in a not very 
intelligent f^hiom Their effect upon the German waa profound, 
they produced something iiko a panic, and there cm be little 
doubt that had they been used in July in sufficient numbara, 
and handled by a general ol intnginntion and energy, they would 
have ended the war there and then At that linn- the Allies 
were io greater strength than the Germans upon the Western 
front. The odds were roughiy 7 to 4. Russia, though fast 
approaching exhaustion, was still lighting, Italy was pressing 
the Austrians hard, and Rovmaxita was just entering the war 
on the ride of the Allies, But the waste of men in this dift- 
astrona July offensive brought the Allied cause to the very 
brink of disaster. 

Directly the British failure of July had reassured the Germans, 
they turned on the (kiumnimiL*. and the winter of IP If) saw the 
*amt? fate overtake Roumnniii that had falien upon Serbia in 
J935* Hie year that hail begun with the retreat from Gallipoli 
and tb-- surrender of Kut, ended with the cruahing of Rumania 
and with volleys fined at it landing party of French and British 
marine by a royalbt crowd in the port of Athene 11 Jooktd 
a* though King Constantine of Greece meant to lead his people 
in the footstep® of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Rut the coast 
line of Gretas Is one much exposed to naval action. Greece 
wits blockaded. *n<I a French force from Salonika Joined hand* 
with an Italian force from Valona to out the king of Greece off 
from his Central European friends. (In June, 11*17, Constantine 
wna forced to abdicate by the Allies, and his son Alexander 
was marl? king in h m place.) 

On the whole, things looked much less dangerous for the 
Ilchenko [fern imperialism at thr end of 191 ft than they had 
done af ter the failure of the first great rush at the Mama. The 
Allies had wnated two yearn of opportunity* Belgium, Serbia, 
and P.oumimia, and targe areas ol France and Rufiria, worts 
occupied by Austro-Gennim Lioopg. Counter-stroke after 
CfOiniter stnske had foiled, and Ruanda was now tattering toward* 
a colbpee. Had Germany been ruled with any wisdom, she 
might have made a reasonable peace ill this time- Rut the 
touch of success had intoxicated her imperialists. They wanted 
net safety, but triumph, not world welfare, but world empire 
11 World pow&r or downfall" was their formula; it g&ve 
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their antagonists no alt emotive but a fight to a conclusive 
end. 


5 ® 

U* <?reai War from IM MmsUw Collate to the Armistice* 

Early in 10] 7 Russia culkipued. 

By this time the enormous strain of this war was tolling 
hardly upon al! the European populations. That* had been ji 
grtat. disorganization of transport everywhere* a discontinuance 
of the normal repairs and repbepmonta of shipping* railways, 
and the Hire* a using* up of m&leriuh of ail sorts* a dwindling of 
food production, a withdrawal of greater and greater masses 
of men from industry* a cessation of educational wort, and a 
steady diminution of the ordinary wcuritteB and Linnet ties of 
life. 

More and more of the Eitrejjeau population was Insing 
transferred from surroundings and cuniiUt.Ur to which it waa 
accustomecL to novel eire urns la rices which distressed, alios* 
uLated* and densorxiii^ed it. But Kttsda suffered first and 
most from this universal pulling up of cmbz&iion from its roots. 
The Russian autocracy waa dishonest and incompetent. Tim 
Tsiir., Lite several of his ancestors, had now given way to a crazy 
pietism* and the Court mm doxufimUd by a religious Impostor, 
Eaaputm T whoea ouJt was one of unspeakable foulness, a reeking 
acandni in t lit lace of the world. Beneath the rut of thin dirty 
mystic ism, indolence and Heoutidreliryn mfamanaged the war. 

The Ru^i&n common soldier* wcto sent into battle witimut 
gtma to support them* without even rifle amin unit son * they 
were wasted by their ofiieere and generals in a dulirium of 
militarist enthusiasm. For a time they seamed tu bo suffering 
mutely as the beasts suffer; but there b a limit lu the endunmoo 
even of the most ignorant. A profound dhgUBt for the Tsordom 
was creeping through these armies of betrayed and waited 
men. From the close of 1015 onwards Russia was a source of 
deepening anxiety to her Western allies. Through out l LUO 
she remained largely on the defensive and there were rumours 
of a separate peace with Germany, She gave Uttb help to 
Semnftak 

Qti December 29th, MU, the monk Rasputin was murdered 
at a dinn er pany ID Petrognvd* and a boated attempt wiyj made 
to put the Tsardutn in order, By March things were moving 
rapidly: food riots in PetrognvJ danduped into a revctofiotiary 
ins urreciii a q ; there was an attempted atippreflsion of the Duma, 
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she reprewemUtiive body, attempted arrest* of literal leader 
the formation .if a provisional government under Prince Lvofi, 
and an ahdicaiion (March lath) Uy the Tsar. 

For a time it seemed that n moderate .mil controlled revo 
lotion might hr- possible—-perhaps under a now Tsar. Then il 
became evident that the destruction of conlidance in Russia 
had gone too far for any auch adjustment. The Russian 
people were sick to death of the old order of things In Europe, 
of Tsars and of wans and great powers; it wanted relief, and that 
speedily, from unendurable miseries. The Allies had no under* 
standing of Roa?:nn reaktiea; their diplomat:^ were ignorant 
of Russian; genteel persons, with their attention directed to the 
R union Court rather than Russia, they blundered steadily 
with the new situation. There was little goodwill among the 
diplomatists tor republicanism, and a manifest disposition to 
em harms* the new government as much as possible. At the 
bead of the Russian republican government was an eloquent 
and picturesque lender, Kerensky, who found himself assailed 
by the deep forces of a profotinder revolutionary movement, 
the "fcL.vcial revolution," it home and cold-»h Diddered by the 
Allied governments abroad. His allied would neither let him 
give the Russia a people: land nor peace beyond their frontiers. 
The France and the British Press pestered their exhausted 
ally for r, fresh offensive, but when presently the (hex mans made 
a strong attack by sea and bind upon Riga, the British Admiralty 
quailed before the prospect of a Baltic expedition in relief. 

The new Russian republic had to light unsupported, in 
spite of thtir great rmvoi predominance end the hitter proteste 
uf the English admiral. Lord Maker (iSil-UiSo), it is to be noted 
t-hiit Uu? Allies, except for some puJ• marine attacks. left the 
Geruuma the complete mastery of the Baltic throughout the 
war. 

The Kusaum masse n were r.-.-hite to <-:id the? -'ar. There 
had oome into existence in lV-lrogrod a body representing the 
workers and common soldiers, the Soviet, mid this body data- 
Oared for an international conference of socialists at Stockholm. 
Food riots were occurring in Berlin at this time, war-weariness 
in Austria and Germany was profound, and there can be little 
doubt, in the light of subsequent events, that such * conference 
would have precipitated a reasonable peace on democratic 
lines in 1017 and a German revolution. 

Ke-renflky implored his Western allies to allow this con* 
ference to T-nke place, but, fearful of a world-wide outbreak of 
sMtialism and republicanism, they refused, in spite of the 
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favourable- reap<?n*e of a small majority of tbs British Labour 
Party, Without either moral or physical help from the Allies, 
tint " moderate" Rimiim republic etiU fought on and made a 
iaatr desperate offensive effort in July, It failed after some pre¬ 
liminary tfucfcfcases and soother great slaughtering of Russians. 

The limit erf Russian endurance wjv s reached. Mutinies 
aow brake out in Ike Russian armies, and particularly upon the 
northern front, and on November 7th r 1017, fcerenaky r a 
government was overthrown end power was seized by the 
Soviet Government, dominated by the Balahevik socialists 
under Lenin, and pledged to make peace regardless of the 
Western powers, Russia piu^d definitely “out of the war/ 1 

In the spring of I tfIT there had bean ft costly and ineffective? 
French attack upon the Champagne front, which bad failed 
to break through and sustained enormous In&ses. Here, then, 
by the end of 1017, was a plisso of events altogether favourable 
to Germany, had her government been fighting far security 
trad well-being rather than for pride and victory- But to the 
very end, to the pitch of final exhaust ion. the people of the 
Central Powers were held to the effort to achieve % complete 
victory* 

To that end it wm necessary that Britain should be not 
merely resisted, but subjugated, and in order to do that Germany 
bud already dragged America into the circle of ber enemies. 
Throughout I Old the submarine campaign had been growing 
in intensity, but hitherto it had respected neutral shipping* 
In January, 18l7 ( a completer "blockade of Great Britain, 
and France wa* prodmmod, and all neutral powers were warned 
to withdraw their shipping from tin* British ceas. An in- 
liiscrimimto sinking uf the world'a elupping began H which 
comjn?lte*i the United State? to eater the war in April (Oth), 1017, 
Throughout ItiJ", while Russia was breaking up and becoming 
impotent r the American people were changing swiftly and sh^nlily 
into s great military nation. And ibe uiirestncted submarine 
campaign, for which the German imperialists find accepted die 
risk of Ihte fresh antagonist, woa hit Io*b suectisyful than had been 
hoped. The EnUrib navy proved itself much more inventive 
and resourceful than the British army; there was n rapid 
development of anti-submarbie devices muter water K U|wJn the 
surface, and in tie air; and after a month of so of serious 
destruction, the tale of submarine sinkings dcdinetL Tht 
Brii Lib found it necessary to pul themselves upon food ratio ns; 
but the regulations wera well framed and ably administered, 
the public showed an excellent spirit and intelfigcmoo, md the 
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danger of £&miaa and social disorder vrua tent at arm's 
length* 

^ et the oormaii imperial government continued to fight 
IF the submarine was not doing all Ltat bail been expected. 



and if tJie armif* of America gathered tike a thunder-cloud, vet 
[ 1 is:-3iii WftH definitely ami m October the same sort of 

mmimn uifeuuive that hint overt,hmwn Serbia In 1015 and 
Rounnitiiu in 1010 era* nov turned with crushing effect again-t 
Italy. The Italian front collapsed after the Battle of Cap-ore tie. 
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4»4 the A astro-German srmiM pound down into Venetin and 
came almost within gunfire of Venice, Germany felt jimifird, 
therefore, in taking a high line wiHi tin* RusaLan peace ]jraj:>tm!;«, 


3£tirr EASTERN “- - 

™3HT JZaS5Z& SERBIA TZLKKET amra ^ , 



and the peace of Brest-Litov at (March 2nd, IMS) gave the 
Western Atu&3 some intimation of what a Gcrouua victory 
would mean them. In was a crushing and exorbitant peace, 
dictated with the utmost arrogance of confident victor*. 

All through the winter German troops had been ahiiting 
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from the Eastern to the Western front, and now* in the aprm^ 
of the jrtdfid enlbnakgm of hungry. woan% nod bleodluj 

Germany iaahed up for the «ub supreme effort that was 
really and truly to end the war. For some mouth:? American 
troops hud been in France, but t she fault of tho American array 
wa* *t:|l ticroiifl this Atlantic. It wm* high time for the fimi 
conclusive blow upon this Western front, if such * blow was ewer 
to be Slivered. 

The iirrH attack wan upon t tie British in the Somme region. 
The not very' brilliant cavalry generals who were still in command 
of a front upon which cavalry was a usetaest oneumbmuce, were 
Miighti napping; and on March 31st, in 44 Gough’s Disaster/ 1 
tho fifth British army wa^ driven Luck in disorder almost u- 
Amiens. The jealousies of the British ft nr) Trench general® 
had prevented any unified command o£ the AJJiod armies in 
Frants, and there waa no general reserve whatever hehinri 
Gough. Nearly a thousand gum were lost by the Allies, and 
ficape* of thousands of prisoners. Throughout April and iiav 
th* Gormans ramed offensives on the Allied front. They came 
nmr to a break Mi rough in the north, and they made a great 
drive back to tin? Marne, which they mached again on May 30th, 

ism 

Thb wad th^ clinmr nf the German effort. Behind it 
nothing but lU i xhauatcd home lamb Marshal Fooh was put 
in supreme command of ^11 t be Allied armies^ Fresh troop = ; 
were hurry mg from Britain aoroas the Channel, and America 
\ui-a now pouring men into France by the hundred thouF^ud. 
In Juno the weary Atifitrians made a last effort in Italy, and 
collapsed before an Italian nounter-sttaok. Earlv in June 
Toeh began to develop a counter attack. Bj July the tide wa-, 
turning. and ths Gormans were reeling back. The Battle of 
ChAicau-Thieriy (July 16th) proved the quality of the-new 
American armies.. In August the British opened a great and 
Aiicee^^fn! thrust * and the? bulge of the German lines towards 
Amiens wilted and collapsed. u August 8th J 1 mja Ludsmdorf, 
“wut: a black day in the history of the German army; 11 The 
British attack on the Hlnrfeubiirg tine in September ensured 
the Allied victory* 

Germany bad finished. The fighting spirit parsed out ol 
her army, and October was u atoiy of defeat and retreat along 
the entire Western front. Early in November British troops 
were in Valsncinimcfl and Americans in Sedan. In Italy alio 
the Austrian armies were in a state of dbordurly retreat. But 
everywhere now tho HoheEiqUero anti Habsfaurg forces wcee 
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collapsing. Tli* flm iLqli at the end w?lh amazingly swift* French* 
man and Ehighshmen could not believe their newspapers vs 
day afrer day they announced tha capture of more hundreds 
of gum? and mar* thousands of prison*pa* 

In September a great Allied offensive against Bulgaria Had 
produced Li revolution in that country and pc toe proposals, 
Turkey had followed with a* oapittiluuan at the and of October, 
end AustA-Hungary on Kovemljcr $rd. There wiui an attempt 
ui bring otif the German fleet for the Ju-st lights but llie milurs 
mutinied (November llh). 

The Km^sx and the Crown Prince bolted hastily, ami without 
a scrap of dignity, into Holland* On November 11 Lb an anmstico 
wij iLgued and th* war was at an end, - * * 

For lour yearin and a quarter the war bad lasted, and gradually 
it had drawn nearly everyone, in tho Western world at least, 
into its vortex* Upwards of osght millions of people bad been 
actually killed through tho fighting, another twenty nr twenty - 
five millions had died through the hardships and disorders 
imtoiled Scores of millions were suffering and enfeebled by 
un d * r ■nn.trnahmMit smd misery. A vast proportion of the living 
were now engaged in war work, in drilling and armament, in 
making munitions, in hospitals^ in working aa aubatitutea for 
mtm who hud gone- into the armies and the like, Business m*n 
bud been adapting themselves to the more heotic methods 
iK^C!r<-virv for pFoiir. in a world in a state of crisis. f at? war 
had become, indeed, an atmosphere* a habit of life* a new social 
order. Then suddenly it ended* 

In London tho armistice was proclaimed about 11 ajs. oii 
N ovember Uih. It produced a strange tttdatioti of *v«:y 
ordinary routine. Clerks poured out of their offices and would 
not return, oasistunts deserted their shops, omnibus dnvera and 
the drivers of military lorries set out upon jonrneya of their own 
devising with picked-up bads of astounded and cheering pot- 
6 £iigi?r* going nowhere in particular and carefeffi w hither they 
went. Vast vacant crowda presently choked the street®* and 
every house md shop that possessed such adornments hung out 
Hags* When night come, many ol the main streets, which 
had been kept in darkness for many months because of the air 
Fitids, were brightly lit. it was very strange to see thronging 
multitudes assem bled in an irtificiftJ light ogtun^ Everjtmo 
felt aimless, with a bind of strained and aching relief, H was 
over at last. There would be no more billing in France, m 
more air raids—and things would get better. 

People wanted to laugh, and wtep and could do neither. 
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Youths uf spirit and young soldiers on leave formed Us in nui*v 
procetsianu that shoved their way through the gen end drifi. 
Hfid did their beat to makt il jollification. A captured Oenumi 
friin was bunk'd from the Shill, where a vast arrav of sud. 
troplues hud been set out. into ! rafaljrer ^juare, and it? ,Tamil*, 
onrnt. Squibs and tirackera were thrown about. Rut tiieit- 
was little WMUMfted rejoicing, Nearly everyone had lost too 
much and suffered too much to rejoice' with any fervour. 


CHAPTER 33 


THE WORHD AFTER THE GREAT WAR 
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§10. The Paradox of Oar- 
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11 

The world of the Western European obrillzationfl in the years 
that followed the end ol the Great War was like a man who lias 
bad some very vital surgical operation very roughly performed, 
and who is not yet sure whether he can now go on living or 
whether he hoe not been so profoundly shocked and injured 
that he will presently fall down and die. It was a world dazed 
and stunned. Militarist imperialism had been defeated, but at 
an overwhelming coat. It liad come very pour to victory. 
Everything went on, now that the strain of the conflict had 
ceased, rather lardy, rather weakly, and with a gusty and un¬ 
certain temper. There was a universal hunger for peace, a 
universal desire for the lost liberty and prosperity of pre-war 
times, without any power of will to achieve and secure these 
things. 

In many respects there had been great deterioration. Just 
as with the Roman Republic under the long strain of the Punic 
Wins, so now there had been a great release of violence and 
cruelty, and a profound deterioration in financial and economic 
morality. Generous spirits had sacrificed themselves freely to 
the urgent daman da of Lhe war, but the sly and bw of the 
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wrjrldn of business and money bad labelled the ConTUlflTe 
op port uni tic* of the time and secured & firm grip tipou tli^ 
resources and political power of their countries Evedryirtuire, 
men who would have been regarded os shady adventurers before 
SiiU hat! acquired power and influence, while hotter men bad 
toiled nrt profit fitly. In the phase of post-war exhaustion it 
wo& difficult to restrain thc=G newly rich and newly powerful 
mm, 

In the course ot the war there hod been extraordinary 
experiment* m collective mruiagenient in nearly ail the UU%«rait 
countries. It hud been realised that the common expedients of 
peace-time eommfiree, the higgling of the market, th& holding 
out for 11 favourable bargain/ incompatible witli the swift 
needs o! warfare. Transport, fuel, food supply, and (lie dk 
Lributiun of the raw materials nut only cf clothing* housing and 
the like, but of everything needed fur war munitions, had t*een 
brought under public control. 

No longer had farmers been allowed to underfajm; cattle 
had been put upon deer-parka and grasslands ploughed up r 
with or without the owners* approval. Luxury building and 
speculative company promotion had been restrained. In effect, 
a sort of emergency socialist state had been established through¬ 
out most of belligerent Europe. It was rough-and-ready and 
wasteful* hut it was more effective than the tangled incessant 
profit socking* the eom&rmg and forestalling and Incoherent 
productiveness of "private enterprise." 

In the earliest years of the war there had also been in all 
tliH belligerent it&tea a very widespread feeling of brotherhood 
and of the need for service in the common Interest. The common 
men were everywhere F^crfficing life and health for what they 
believed to be the common good of the State. In return* ft 
was promised, there would he less social injustice after the war, 
a more umvereal devotion to the common welfare, In Great 
Britain, ior instance, Mr, Lloyd George wad pimicubirlv insistent 
upon ids intention to make the niter-war Britain "a land fit for 
heroes*" Tic foreshadowed the con tin nation i*E Mm* new Tuar- 
fioeiftlism into the peace period in d bourses of great fire and 
beauty, 

In Great Britain there was created a illnistry of Eecon- 
etruction, which wa? ttoderstood to be pla nnin g a uew and more 
generous social order, better labour conditions, better honsingj 
extended education, a complete and scientific revision of the 
economic flystem. And the word Lecnnstruction" 1 coloured 
the livps and sustained the hope* of the dLstre^d multitude 
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everywhere. Similar promises of ft better world sustain e-cI 
the common soldiers of France and Germany and Italy. It 
wag premature dUiuiluiuuimieiiL that caused the Russian culkpftc. 
So that two mutually cboigeroua streams of anticipation wart 
running through the mmilf of men in Western Europe towaitte 
the end of the war. The rich and adventurous men, and par¬ 
ticularly the new war profiteers, were making their pinna to 
prevent ^ueh developments & 3 ,. for example, tlutt air transport 
,-iiould become a State property, and to snatch hack manu¬ 
facturer shipping, land transport, the trade in KtApLcs, and 
the puildjrt oervicca generally, from the hands of the common 
weal into the grip of private profit—they wore securing poaeesakjri 
of newspapers and busying themselves with party caucuses and 
the like to that end; whilflg on the ether hand , the masses of 
common men were looking forward naively to a new aisle of 
society planned almost entirely in their interest and according 
to generous general idass. The history of 1910 is largely the 
trlgmh of these two streams of anticipation. There was a hasty 
selling 00+ by the "business '* government in coated. of every 
roimmcratire public enterprise to private specula tom* . - - 

Ry lie middle of 131U the labour masse® throughout the 
world were manifestly disappointed and in a thoroughly bad 
temper. The British ,H Ministry ol Reconstruction 1 ' and a la 
foreign equivalents were exposed its a southing sham. I lie 
rt iittititi m naan felt he had been cheated. There wns to be no 
reconstruction, but only a restoration ol the old order—in a 
bleaker form neocttitGted by the poverty ot the new time. 

For four ycara the drama of the war hod oi^eured the social 
question which had been developing in the Western tftilfntfcuui 
throughout the mnetfccnth century. Now that the war was over, 
this question reappeared gaunt and boro! m It hod never been 
«m before. 

And the Irritations and hArd&kip* and tko general insecurity 
of the now time wore cjcftcarbafced by a profound dMurbance of 
currency and credit Honor P a complicated growth of cou- 
verydons rather t han & system ol values, had been deprived within 
the bdligereut countries of the support ol a gold standard. 
Gold had hson retained only for international track, and every 
government had produced excessive quantities of paper money 
for domestic use. With the breaking down of the war-time 
barriers the international exchange Istiiffie a wildly due to at mg 
oonfueion, a source of distress to everyone except a few gamblers 
and Bpccidatora, Prices rose mud tom— with an iniuriatmg 
efiect upon the wage-earner. On the one hand waa his employer 
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resiatiug his demands for more pay; on the other hand, food. 
imu8c-nx>m, and clothing were being cornered against him 
Ami—ohicli woe the essential danger of the situation—he 'began 
to lose whatever con£deoe$ he Lad ever [tosia^rd that any 
patience or Indus trial willingness he displayed would realty 
alleviate the shortages and inconveniences by which he suffered. 

In most of the European countries there wua sn urgent need 
ni houses. Throughout the wax them Usd been a cessation 
not tmly of building but of repairs. The shortage of houses 
in the last months oj H>19 amounted to Let worn RSO.OOa and . 
million homes in Britain alone, Conditions in France and 
trcmuiny 'i'-rc even woree. Multitudes of people were ii vine 
in a state of esaspe rating congestion, and the most shvodess 
profited ring in apartment* and houses was going on. It was * 
difficult but not an impossible situation. Given the same 
enthusiasm and energy and aelf-sacriffc* that had tided over the 
monsLr.jio crisis of 1916, the far easier u$fc of providing a 
million houses could hare been performed in n year of so. But 
there hod Ijecn comer* in building mnteritiL. transport was u 
fL didKMdflted stiite T and it did not ptxy privni^ cnierptisfc to bttikl 
houses at any rente uiLhin the mentis -jf the people who needed 
them. Private enterprise, therefore, so far from bothering 
about Lite public iicsd oi housing, did nothing but corner and 
spccnlate in rents and sub letting. It now demanded grant* 
in aid from tire State—in oxder to build at a profit. 

And as another i.-tnriiple of the iivAduouncy of a profiteering 
•Jjitem to solve the problems of the rime, there was a great 
crowding and dislocation of goods at the depots because there 
was insufficient rowi transport. Lhera was an urgent want of 
cheap automobiles to move about goods and workers. But 
private enterprise io the automobile industry imagined it would 
Lc far more profitable; to produce splendid and costly curs for 
thoiG '.ijiuoi iLt; war l ml made rich, Ihe munition fiietones 
built with ready money could Lave been converted very readily 
int-T. factories fur the mass production of cheap automobiles 
but private enterprise Lad insisted upon Lhcsc factories 1 icing 
sold by the State, and would neither meet the public need itself 
nor let the State do so. 

So, too. with the world in the direst discomfort fur need of 
shipping, private enterprise insisted upon LLw shutting down 
of the newly-construuted State rilipyardfl. 

Currency wo* dislocated everywhere, but private enterprise 
H u,, busy buying rmd selling francs or marks and intensifying 
th* trouble. 
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These are facta that the kiafcriau of mankind ia obliged to 
note with as little comment rs possible. Private enterprise 
in Europe in 1919 and 1920 displayed neither will nor capacity 
fur meeting the urgent needs of the time. So f*oon 43 it wo# 
released from control, it ran naturally into speculation, cornering, 
anil luxury production, It followed the line of aartmum 
profit, it displayed no a?fuse of its own dangers: and it resisted 
n_nv attempt to restrain acid moderate; it# pfolits and make itself 
serviceable, even in its own intern 

And this went on in the face pf the moat striking njanifastatieits 
of the extreme recalcitrance on the part of the European masses 
to the prolonged continuance of the privations and inconveniences 
they suffered. In 11*13 these masses were living us they had 
lived sine* birth: they were habituated tit thu life they led. 
Tht masses of ISH'h on the other lined, !md l«on uprooted 
everywhere, to go into the armies, to go into munition factories, 
and ’so on. They had lost their habits of acquiescence, and 
they were hardier and mow.- capable of desperate action. Great 
Biuhitrufes of man hod gone through such brutalteing training 
as, for uistanoe, bayonet drill; they had learnt tn be ferocious, 
and to think less either of killing or being killed. Social unrest 
had beoomo, therefore, much more dangerous. 

It was not that the masses had or imagined that they had 
the plan of a new soda! political, and economic system. They 
had not, and they did not believe they had. The defect# we 
have pointed out in ths socialist scheme were no secret bom 
them. It was ■ much more dangerous state of affairs than that 
It was that they were becoming so disgusted with Lbe current 
system, with it# Luxury, its waste, and its general misery, that 
they did not care what happened afterwards eo long as they could 
destroy it. It was a return to a state of mind comparable to that 
which* bad ran doped possible this debacle of the Roman Empire. 

Everywhere in Europe the forces of social revolution began 
to stir, and most, notably in Italy and Germany, Communism 
displayed exceptional aggressiveness in Italy In various parts 
of ItaJv there appeared communist mayors, and in Bologna 
there was a forcible attempt to put communist principles into 
operation. In July, IMG, Giolilti, a netxttaJtet who hod opposed 
the war, replaced Signor Nitti as hear] uf the government. He 
made various experiments in co-partnership between the 
industrial workers and their employers. In September many 
works and other factories were seized by tie workers, 
who begun to operate t hem on socialist lines These proceedings 
received the support and endorsement of the government. 
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Tiw slide towards communism continued during X92J in ths 
face of * gathering opposition, and there waa rioting and violence 
in r lurenoc, Trieste, Puglia, Pisa and many other places The 
socializing measures of Giolitti hod produced a violent reaction 
among the elaiHss mterguted in private property, and an organ i- 
zaLiGR of young nun had grown tip, the Fascisti, who affected 
shock heads, black shirts, nationalism of tho in tense s t sort, 
and H3iti-socialism. They met violence with violence, they 
carried it to now extremes, they established an anti-socialist 
terror. They found a, leader of great energy and alight scruples, 
Benito Mussolini, formerly a radical journalist." Under his 
skiiful direction the Faecisti speedily outdistanced the sporadic 
and ficntimental outrages of the communists. Liberal leaders 
and writers ware waylaid and beaten with dubs. A favourite 
method of the Fascist i was tho administration of over-doses ( ,f 
coster Oil to those who criticized their proceedings unfavourabJ v. 
Murder, beatings, torture, the burning of the private pro pert v 
of liberal thinkers, became tho methods of social control in 
luly. The shadow of communism was replaced bv the realitv 
of brigand rub. 

By October, 10-2, the Fmcifti had grown to such strength 
that they constituted a veritable army and could march upon 
Rome. The Cabinet proclaimed martial law and prepared ty 
tight, but the k i n g refused bin assent to theae measures and in¬ 
vited Mussolini to take control of affaire. This he did. He 
became bead of the government, and agreed to disband Ire 
blackshirts—a promise which was never kept. The FasciaLt 
were put in control of tho police and armed fores? of Urn country. 
Uis freedom of the Frees waa destroyed, - kctuire became 'a 
farce, political opponente continued to" bo assaulted, terrorized, 
murdered: and Mussolini, under the title of II Duet', became 
virtual dictator, the king falling back into relative obscurity. 

t\ a rough economic efficiency woe restored 

to Italy, but to this day the social outlook of that great country 
remains dark and uncertain. The Italian situation remains 
profoundly interesting to all the world, because it manifests in 
the harshest and - rudest forms the quality of the extreme left 
and the extreme right in cun temporary butsao affairs, the 
impracticability and incapacity of the former and the readiness 
a ith which private ownership and cuterpri-e, when put tipen 
the defensive, can degenerate into violent* and brigandage. 

ItiiJiy, Mkfi Rtuvm, iiivi boepiuo a jaU for every ff^e-mindcd 
pr^oo. The creeping discos* of illegality, upon which we 
nave already animadverted in our criLieisin. of Stalky end Co,, 
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h ia full ftowrr in both lht*e countries. But Italy dues cot 
stand alone in Uiia mniter: it is merely ttao most fully developed 
instance of a universal tendency of lbs times, lu Germany, 
Franco and Great Britain Fascisti have found rivals and 
imitators, but so far their activities to Uiese coiutlriee have 
amounted to a nuisance rather than a tyranny, 

5 * 

President Wil*m «i YermUks. 

We have noted tire general social ant! economic disorder erf 
the European commumtit'a m the y$iirs. following the ti ar, before 
gating any account of the work of world settlement that centred 
on tin? Peso* Conference at Paris, hecacijie the worded uni pre¬ 
occupied stare of everyone concerned with private problems of 
income, prices, employment and the like goes far to explain the 
jaded atmosphere in which Ltiat conference addressed itself to 
the vast task before it. One cannot expect a vigorous public 
life when individual liven are confused and distressed* 

The story of the conference turns very largely upon the 
adventure of one particular man, one of those men whom 
accident or personal quality picks out as a type to lighten the 
task of the fatotoriaiL We have in the course of this history 
found it very helpful eu tinier to foe sty our attention upon some 
individual—Buddha, Alexander the Great, Yuan C-hwang, the 
Emperor Fred tin ck II, Charles V, and X&poleon I, iur example 
—and to kL him by reflection illuminate the period in which 
he liv&d. The conclusion of the Great War con be mon most 
easily &£ the rise of the American president, President Wilson, 
eo predominant importance in the world's hope* and attention, 
end his failure to justify that predominance. 

President Wilson had previously been a promi¬ 

nent student and teacher of constitutional law and the 
puis tic tj Boiencea pent-rally* He hud held various prote^orial 
ohaire, and had Ihmi President of Princeton OdTaraity [New 
Jersey). There is a long Hat erf book* to bis credit, smd they 
show a mind rather cxcltisivdy directed to American history 
and American politico, Me retired from academic life, and 
was el&nted Bemouratia Governor of New Jersey in ID10* In 
1013 ha became the Democratic presidential candidate, end aa 
a consequence of a violent quarrel between ex-President 
Roosevelt and President Taft, nr inch split the dominant 
Republican party. President of the United States. 

The event* of August, 1&14, Mem to have taken President 
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WUagn, Ulus Uie rest of hia fcl In w-countrymen, by surprise. 
'** Sud him cabling /in diet of hie services u a mediator on 
August «lrd, Then, for u time, be and America watched the 
cfHiiLit, Ai first licit ber the Ain eric on profile nor their President 
- LfrItl to have had »■ very clear or profound undcraEJindine of 
tiiat long-gathered uataeGnphe- Their tradition for a century 
had been to disregard the problems of the uld World, and it 
w-fuj not to be lightly changed. The imperialistic amwance of 
tii? t.enaan Court ami the alleged tndinatiun of the German 
military authorities towards nHslcidwjuatie 'friglitiulnes?,” their 
iijv.vjou of Belgium, their use of poison gas, and the nuhuuiei 
o: their suhmnmie campaign, created a deepening hostility t, 
ijentuiny in the l mi ted States as the war proceeded; but the 
Lradition of political abatinenco and the deep-rooted persuasion 
that America possessed a political morality altogether superior 
to Luntpean couUiota, restrained the President From active 
intervention. He adopted a lofty tone. He professed to be 
unable to judge the cau«en and justice of the Great War, It 
was Iiu^pIj iiia high p^iJb sttitudt limt ^cured hig re-oleitiDi 
as President for a arcond term 

titti ffoikj ii not to be ta^niiwl by merely regarding 
enl dews with an Mt predion of rather uiKlumrimiiuilbg dia- 
frpprtn aL hy the eml of JOIiJ tha G^rniani* lw*d enoountgwi 
to tahc?ve that tinder no whatever would tite 

L uited Stiitas fight, and In 1017 they began their unrealrioted 
iiilimarkne wuruire and the sinking of American ^hips without 
potree* President \\ ilaon and thu America*] people werr dragged 
pilf? the war by t supreme folly. And. aUo p they were dragged 
into * rHuctant attempt to define their relations to Old* World 
P® 1 *™ 6 m Sof ™ ntk'-T torme than those of nitre aloof n* as, Thsi? 
thought* i^iid toper changed very rapidly. They cjitue into 
the war side by aide with the AJIira, but not in any pact with 
the Allies, 1 Ley came into the war r in the name of their own 
modern civilization, to punish and end mi intoJerahj^ ndUtiuaJ 
and military eitimtioz^ 

Slow and belated judgments are sometimes the be$t judg¬ 
ments. In a series of ' b notes P M too long and rarkitia for detailed 
treatment in this Oullim, thinking aloud, it wero t in the 
hearing of alJ mankind, Preeulunt Wilson aought to stats the 
ea&eotjnl dttenwua of the American State from the Great 
Powers of the Old World* He unfolded a conception of inter*- 
national rtbtionshipe that cama like a go«j*d r likp the hope of 
& better world* to the whole extern hamMpiifir&, 

Secret agreement* w<re to c aam, Jl nationj ±# were to determine 
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their own destinies. militarist aggression was to cease, the sea- 
w&jb were to be free to ail in unkind* These common places of 
American thought, these secret desires of every &nnt? man, came 
like a great light upon the darkness of anger and conflict in 
Europe. At Inst, mm fait, the ranks uf diplomacy were broken, 
the veil* of Great Power PF pditr y* were rent in twain. Here, 
with authority, with the strength of a powerful new nation 
behind it, was the desire of the 
common man throughout the 
world, plainly said. 

Manifestly thers irw needed 
fiorao overriding instrument of 
government to establish world 
Lw and maintain those broad 
anti liberal generalbutton* ttfiofi 
human intercourse!. A number 
of whemes had floated in men's 
minds for the atUmmout of 
Umt eruJ r In paJtieuiiLr. there 
& movement for tioine .sort 
of world league, a ls League of 
Nations" The American President 

adopted this phrase ami nought , 

to realise ifc. An essentia! condition of the pe&eo he ^ngJit 
was be declared to he thU federal organ. I bis longue of Nations 
wus to be the GmU court of appeal in international affaira. It 
WM to be the ttuksluntiul realization of the Here, a gain, 

hr awakened a tremendous echo. 

President Wlbtai wm for a time the spokesman of a new 
sge h Throughout the wur, and for acme little time niter it 
had ended. ha held, so far as the Old World waa concerned, 
that exalted position. But in America where they taaew him 
hotter there wen? doubts. And, writing as we do now, with the 
wisdom of subsequent events, we can understand tbesMS doubts. 
America. throughout a century tmd more of detachment and 
security had developed hew idfiuL and formal* of political 
thought, without r. 3 iliz.mg with my intensify that, under 
conditions of stress and danger; these ideals ansi Fi irmuke might 
have to lie pu^ionately sustained. To her co mmuni ty many 
things were platitudes that had to the Old-World co mmuni ties 
entangled still in ancient political complications» the quality 
of ^ saving gospel, President Wilson was responding to the 
thought and conditions of his own people and his own country, 
baaed on a literal tradition that had firat found ita ful! expression 
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m i'.ngliah epeech; but to Europe and! Asia be teamed (o |>» 
thinking and saving, fur the first time in history, things hitherto 
tnuteretopod -nd itogcthsr secret. And that misconception he 
may nave chared. 

are dealing hvrv with on able and successful professor of 
politics! science, who did not fully realize what he owed to his 
cuntrmjxjrarie* and the literary and political atmosphere ho 
had Lrealhrrd throughout his life; nnd who passed very rapidly 
sfter his re-election ns President, from the mental attitude* of 
a political leader w those of a Messiah, ilia “notes “ are u 
scries of explorations of the elements of the world situation. 
When at last, in Jus address to Congress of January 8th. 1818, 
he produced hie Fourteen Points a* a definite statement of the 
American pence intentions, they were, as a statement, far bettor 
in their spirit than in their arrangement and matter. 

This document demanded open agreement* between nation* 
and an end to secret diplomacy, free navigation of the high 
eeas, free commerce, disarmament, and a number of political 
K'Ad.jiigtTiterite upon the lines of national independence Finally, 
■n the Fourteenth P fJ int, it required '“a general association of 
nations to guarantee tlw pence of the world. He sought 
" peace without victory “ 

Thtae Fourteen Point* had an immense reception throughout 
th& world. Here at lost seemed a peace for" reaeomihie men 
everywhere, as good and acceptable to honest and decent 
Germans and Rusaians as to honest and decent Frenchmen and 
Eng'isbmen and Belgians: and fur some months the whole world 
was lit by faith in Wilson. Could they have t**n made the 
bfwifl of n world Settlement in )0lli. they would forthwith have 
opened a new and more hopeful era in' human affairs. 

But. os we must tell, they did not do that. There wiw stout 
President Wilson 3 certain narrow egotism: there uni in the 
generation of people id tho United States to whom this great 
occasion came — a generation bom in security, reared in pbutv 
and. so far as history goes, in ignorance—a generation remote 
ifom the r regie issue-i that had made Europe grave — a certain 
superhui.'djty and Lightness of mind. It was not tliat the 
American people were superficial by nature and ncceasitv, but 
Hint they had never been deeply fiiirrwl by the idea of a human 
community larger than thdr own. It was an intellectual, but 
not a morel, conviction with them. One had on the one hand 
tbrao new people of the Sew World, with their new ideas, their 
Mfir and better peaoe and world rigkteamtMtm w uni tm 

the Hither the old. bitter, deeply entangled peoples ol the Great 
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Power system; and the former were erode and rather childi*h 
uj their imuttnae inexperience, and the latter were eeosorted and 
bitter olid intricate. 

The theme of this clash of the raw idealist voiithfiiliuiss 
of a nerw age with the experienced ripeness of the old was treated 
yoara ago by that, great novelist, Henry James, in a very typical 
tftory called Dauy Miller. It is the pathttic atorj ol a bank, 
trustful, hig h-mi tided M but rather iiimplr-mmded American girl, 
with a real disposition towards figbtootreuesa and a great dealro 
for a '’good time/" and how she came to Europe and was swiftly 
etitangled and put in the wrong, and at last driven to welcome; 
death by the complex iortumisnecs and obstinate UnuLatJona 
of the older world. Thera hare been a thousand variants of 
that theme in real life, a thousand such transatlantic tragedies* 
and the story of Fresidmt Wilson is one of them Rut it ta not 
to be supposed, because the new thing succumbs to the old 
infections, that b the final condemnation of the new thing* 

Probably no fallible human being tmmiiestlj trying to do 
hb best amidst overwhelming cire unlit linked bad been *u hjeo ted 
to duch minute, parching, and pitikw criticism as President 
W&djl He is blamed for conducting the war and the ensuing 
peaco negotiations on strictly party lines. He remained, it 
is charged agalnat him, t. he Prasident representing the American 
Democratic Party, when circumstances conspired to make him 
the representative of the genera! interests of mankind. He 
made t>o attempt tu incorporate with himself such great American 
leaders as ^President Roosevelt, e* -President Tafr, and the 
like. He did not draw fully upon the moral and intellectual 
resources* oi the Stafc^ he made the whole issue too personaL 
and ho aimmraded himself with merely personal adherents. 
And a grave error was Ills decision to come to the Peace Con¬ 
ference himself. Nearly every experienced critic etemp to be 
of opinion that ho ahuiUd have remained in America, iu lbo 
role of America, epcaking ocrariorialjv as if a nation spoke. 
Throughout the concluding years of the war be had* by that 
method* achieved an unexampled position in the world. 

^ays Doctor Dillon: 1 -i Europe, when the President touched 
its shores, was os clay ready for the creative potter. Nover 
before were the nations so eager to follow a Muses who would 
take them to lh* long-promised 1 and where wans are prohibited 
and blookndea unknown. And to their thinking he w*ts that 
great leader. In France men bowed down before him with 
awe and affection. labour leaders in Farts told me that they 
1 Thi C^rtKi, 
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shed team of joy in his presence, and that their comrades would 
go tlirmieh fir© and water to help him to realize bis noble scheme*. 
T<i ike working classes in Italy bis name wcw a heavenlv clarion 
at tbe found of which t he earth would lie renewed. The Gor man* 
regarded him and bis humane doctrine ae their sheet-anchor of 
safety. The fearies Here Mitdikm said: *11 President Wilson 
ivere to address the Germans, and pronounce a severe sentence 
upon them, they would accept- it with resignation and without 

a murmur and set to work at 
mice ' In German'Austria his 
fame w#u that of a saviour, and 
tlie mere mention of his name 
brought balm to tile suffering 
tmd surcease of sorrow to the 
afflicted. , * /* 

Suck Was the overpowering 
expectation of the audience to 
which Free idem- Wilson prepared 
to show liiiuself. fi© reached 
Franc© on board the Gtonje 
TFuflAritgkm in December, IfilS. 

He brought his wife with 
him. That seemed, no doubt, 
a perfectly natural and proper 
thing re an American mind. Quite a number of the Aanti- 
ram representatives brought their wives. Unhappily, a soda! 
quality, nay, almost a tourist quality, was introduced into 
the world settlement by these ladies. Transport facilities 
were limited, and most, of them arrived in Europe with a 
radiant air of privilege. They came as if thev came to a 
treat. They were, it was intimated, seeing Europe under 
exceptionally interacting cireitiustance*. They wouiu visit 
Chester,' or 'Warwick, or Windsor, rn rwfs—-for they might not 
nave a chime© of seeiiiG these celebrated places again, Irenortfint 
interviews would be broken off to get in a rhU to sonic “old 
historical mansion." This may seem a trivial matter to note 
in a History of hiiiukiud. but it was stick small human tilings 
as -hi!* that threw a miasma of futility ovur the Pence C-unTereiice 
of lyJU, lu a little while one discovered that Wilson, the Hope 
of Mankind, had Tamahed, and that alt the illustrated fashion 
pajiere contained pictures of s delighted tourist and hi- wife, 
gTij-jpciil smilingly with crowned heads and am-h-Uko enviable 
eompimy. ... It is eo easy to be wise after the event, nnd 
to perceive that he should not have come over. 
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The men b® had chiefly to deal with. for example M. Ckm- 
encenu (Franc®). Mr. Lloyd Georg® rmd Mr. Balfour (Britain), 
Baron Scnnino and Signor Orlando (Italy), were men of widely 
dissimilar historical tradition®. But in one respect they 
resembled him and appealed to his sympathies. They, too, 
were party politicians who had led their country through the 
'■*■"2-r. like himself Lhey had failed to grasp the necessity of 
entrusting tike w.-rk of sett 1-men.t to more =fieciftily qualified men, 

‘'They were the merest no vices 
in international a If airs. 

Geography, ethnology, psycho¬ 
logy, and political history were 
sealed books to them. Like the 
Rector of Louvain University, 
who told Oliver Goldsmith that, 
as he hod become the head of 
tilat institution without knowing 
Greek, he failed to eea why it 
should he taught there, the chiefs 
of State, having obtained the 
I ugliest position in their respec¬ 
tive countries without more than 
an inkling of international affairs, 
were unable to realize the import¬ 
ance of mastering them or the impossibility of repairing the 
omission as they went along- ■ . ,* 

£ What they lacked, however, might in some perceptible 
degreo have been supplied by enlisting as their helpers men more 
happily endowed than themselves. Bat they deliberately chore 
mediocrities. It is it mark of genial spirits that they me well 
served, hut the plenipotentiaries of the Conference were net 
ekameterired by it. A tray in the background norm: of them bad 
families or casual prompters to jyhosc oouresela they were wont 
to listen, but many of the adjoint® who moved in Urn limelight 
of lUo world-stage were grilles® and pithless, 

"As th® heads of ih® principal Govaramenta implicitly 
claimed to be the authorized gpok&imeu of th® human race, 
and endowed with unlimited powers, It Is worth noting that 
tikis claim was boldly challenged by the people'® organs in the 
Free®, Nearly all the journals read by the masse® objected 
from the first to th® dictatorship of the group of Premiers, 
Mr. Wilson being eroepted, , . 

Tike restriction upon our space in this Ouilint wQl not allow 
1 Oil tat, Th* t'tacc Cauftmt* 
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i» to tell hen* tow the Peace Conference shrunk from a Connell 
vl Ton to & Council of Four (W foots, CJemenceau. IJoyd Oeorgs. 
and Orlando}, and how it become a conference J«a and less 
liko n frank and Open dtewuaion of the future of mankind, and 
more and more like some old-fashioned diplomatic conspiracy, 
urent and Wonderful hud b«m the bnpr-s That hud Fathered 
to Pam. "The Paris of tl» Conference," save Or, Dill™, 
Oewed to be the capital of France. It Isecame a vast oo«mo> 
polfuui caravanaerai teeming with unwonted injects ,.f hf e 
anrl turmoil, filled with curious samples of the races, trilwy" 
ami tongues or four continents who eatoe to watch and wait 
for the mysterious to-morrow, 

"An Aabian Nights' touch wae imparted to the dissolving 
panorama by strange visitants from Toiwy and Kurdistan 
Carra and Azerbaijan, Armenia, Persia, and ’ the .Hcd/az—men 
whh psiimrtdaa] buardp mid sclftiitar-abmped noaeSj and others 
from desert and oasis, from Samarkand and Bokhara Turbans 
and fezes, sugar-loaf hats and haul-gear resembling episcopal 
sutica, old military imiforim devised for the embmmio urark® 
of DCW States on the ece of perpetual peace, 'mowv-white 
bumousc-a, flowing mantles, and graceful garments like the Roman 
toga, contributed to create an atmosphere of dream r unreality 
m die city where the grimmest of realities wen; hem* faced and 
coped with, 

“Ttieii came the men of wealth, of intellect, of industrial 
enterprise, and the ^ed-bearers of the ethical new orderum 
members of economic oommittete from the United Slated. 
Lritaiii, tenJy, Pultnid, Ru^sui, IriJin, mid Japan, rftprv.*;ntatiTei 
of naphtha JndnaLrira and fjir-off cool mines, ji:!grjms fanatics 
«.n,J oLmlateiiis from all olimes, priest a of oJl religions, preimhers 
of every doctrine, who mingled with princes field-marehate, 
etfiteimiun. tmaralnste, builders-up and pufora^dowiu Alt of 
tlwmi burned with desire to be near to the' crucible in which the 
politic:* 1 and social ays team of the world were to be melted and 
recast, 

day> in nay ui div apartin^nt, or &t 

1 met emw ea rtw from toads ami peoples whose very namea had 
fdiJom lieen heard of before in the West. A delegation from 
the Pont-Euxme Greeks called on me, and discoursed of their 
anneal cities of Trehiiond, Samecun, i nuoli. JEerosaund in 
why.-h f resided many yeo/e ago, and informed me that khay 
t'M., desired to become welded into an ir.de \ku dent Greek 
Republic, M(l had earn* to have their dolma allowed. The 
Albanian* were represented by my old friend Tarkhan Push* 
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on the one fiand, and by my frippJ Esa&d Pasha on the other 
—the former desirous of Italy's protection, the latter <k mantling 
complete independence. Chinamen, Japanese, Coreans, Hindu®, 
KjrghLzes. LeaghienE. Orcafeaiamj, ilmgreliaitB, Bury ate* Malay®, 
und Negroes and Negroids from Africa and America were among 
the tribes and tongue® forgathered in Paris to watch Liio re 
building of the political world system and to see where they 
'came in.* . - /* 

To thhi thronging* amazing Paris„ agape for a new world, 
come President Wiisoa, and found itit gathering force® dominated 
by a personality narrower, in eveiy way more limited and beyond 
comparison more forcible than himodf: the French Premier, 
M, Cfemeaceau, At the instance of Praddent Wibon, AL 
Clemenceao u-a® elected President of the Conference. "It 
was/ 1 mid Freftideot Wilson. ""a special tribute to the sufferings 
and sacrifices of Franc®/' And that, unhappily, sounded the 
keynote of the Conference, whose ®ote business should have 
been with the future of mankind. 

Gwfgea Benjamin Qemenceau wne an old journalist. politician, 
a great denouncer of nbu^, a great upset lor of governments, 
a doctor who had, while a municipal councillor* kept a free 
dime,. and a fierce, experienced duellist. None of hie duels 
ended fatally, but he faced tli^tn with great intrepidity. Hu 
had pawed from the medical school to republican jouradtorn 
in the days of the Empire. In those days he wm an extremist 
of the Left. He was for a time h teacher in America, and he 
married, and was afterward* divorced from* un American wife. 
H* was thirty in the eventful year 1871. He returned to 
France after Sedan, and Hung himself into the stormy politic® 
of the defeated nation with great fire and vigour. Thereafter, 
France waa hU world* the France of vigorous jotunaiLsm, high' 
spirited personal quarrels, challenges, confrontaLiona, scenes, 
dramatic effect®, and witticisms ut any cost. He was what 
people call 4 ‘fierce stuff/ 1 he was nmkriitmed the "Tiger/ 1 and he 
seems to have been Either proud of bis nSoknauie. Profession a I 
patriot rather than statesman and thinks, this wm the man 
whom the war hod flung up to misrepresent the fine mind and 
the gsneroun spirit of France. 

Hia limstations had a profound effect upon tile Confereece p 
which wo® further coloured by ihc dramatic resort, fur the 
purpose of signature, to the very Haft of Mirrors at VersaiUe® 
in which Germany had triumphed and jjroclaimfrd her unity. 
There the German® were to Rigii. 

To M> Oemenceau and to Franc®, in that atmosphere, the 
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war CfHiisd to seem a world irnr- it was merely the sequel of the 
previous conflict of the Terrible Year, the downfall and punish- 
nwmt of offending OcndfsiiT. “The world hud to be made safe 
for democracy," -,dd President Wibon. That from M. Clem- 
eneeito a expressed point -tf view was " talking like Jems Christ." 
Tlie world had to l* modi* safe for Paris. “Talking like drone 
Christ'' seemed a very ridiculous thing to many of those brilliant 
rather lhau sound diplomatists iied politicians who made the 
year 1019 supreme in the history of human insufficiency: 

(Another flash of the 'TigerV' wit. it may be noted, sr u 
thm President Urban with his Fourteen Points was "worse * 
than God Almighty. "I* hon J»ieu‘ f only had ten , . ,) 

M. CJemeticeati sat with Signor Orlando in Llie more central 
diaim of a semicircle of four in front of the fire, says Kernes. 
He wore a black frockooat and gray sufcde gloves* which he 
never removed during these sessions. He was, it ia to he noted, 
the only oco of these four re-cun* true tors <rf the world who could 
understand and sjieok both French and English. 

The aims of M. Cletnenceaii were elm pie and in a manner 
attainable. He wanted all the settlement of IS"! undone. 
Ho wanted Germany punished as though she was n uniquely 
sinfnl nation and Franco a sinless martyr land He wanted 
Germany bo crippled and deriiitated uj never more to be nbie 
to stand up to France, He wanted to hun md humiliate 
Germany more than France had been hurt and humiliated in 
1S71, He did not care if in I malm u: Germ any Europu wa* 
broken; hie mind did not go far enough beyond the Rhine to 
underetand that possibility. Ha accepted 'President WilWs 
l.-‘ tgu» -it Natiuns as an excellent proposal if it would guarantee 
thea-cumy uf Franca wlmtevrr she did, but he preferred ti bind¬ 
ing allhtnec of the United States and England to maintain 
uphold, and glorify Franca under practically any circumstance 
He Wanted wider opportunities for the exploitation of Syria, 
North Africa, and so forth by Parisian finaticjitE groups. 

lie wanted indemnities to recuperate? France, loans, gifts, 
and tributes to France, glory and homage to France, France 
bad suffered, and France had to bo rewarded. Belgium, Russia, 
Serbia, Poland, Armenia, Britain, Germnnv, and Austria had 
all auffemi, too; all mankind had suffered, but what would you j 
1'Ilht wtuj not his affair. Thess were the supers of a drain ii 
in whidi France was for him the star. ... In much the name 
epb-u. Signor Orlando seems to Luvb sought the waUaw of Italv. 

Mr. Lloyd George brought to the Council or Four the subtlety 
of a Welshman, the intricacy of a European, and an urgent 
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necessity for respecting the narionairit egotism of th* British 
imperial lists and enpitaiisU who had ret urned him to power. 
Into the sMwreoy of that council went President Wilson with the 
very noblest aims for hh& newiv discovered American world- 
policy, h is- rathe? hastily compiled Fourteen Points, tmd & 
project rather than a scheme for a league of Nations, 

There can seldom, have been a statesman of the first rank 
more incompotent than the President in the agilities of the 
Council Chamber/' 1 From fcho whispering durhnosaes and fin?' 
aide disputes of that eoimeih and after various comings and goings 
we coimut here describe, lie emerged at hist with his Fourteen 
Points pitifully tom and dishevelled, but with a little puling 
infant of a league of Nations, which could die or which might 
livfc and grow—no one oouid tdl. But that much* at least, 
he had saved. * . 

§3 

Ccm&Utfion of ihz League of yatims. 

This homunciilus in a bottle wliidi it was hoped might 
become at Iasi ^tan ruling the Earth* this League ol Nations 
as it was embodied in the Covenant of April 2StU P 1919* was 
not a League of Peoples at all; it was, the world discovered, a 
league of “states, dominions or colonies/* It was &(!pub&ted 
that these should be SJ fulJy self-governing, but there ™ no 
definition whatever of thra phrase. Than wm no bar to a limited 
franchise and no provision for any direct control by the people 
of any state. India figured—presumably as a "fully self- 
governing state'/ An autocracy would no doubt have hern 
admbmbk as 4 1:1 fully self-governing PT democracy with a franchise 
limited to one person. The League ol the Covenant of I DID 
was, in fact* a league of lf repre^entatiTC3 + ' of foreign offices* 
and it did not even supersede embassies at every capita). 

The British Empire appeared once as a whole, and then 
India (!) and the four dominions of Canada,, Australia,. South 
Africa and New Zealand apiMfsrcd m separate sovereign states. 
Later, Ireland attained a separate status The Indkn repre¬ 
sentative was, of counss, sure to he merely 4 British nominee; 
ths dominion representatives would be colonial puli rid ms. 
Bui if the iiritLc.Ii Empire wm to be thus di^eeterd, a repre¬ 
sentative of Great Britain should have been substituted for 
the imperial representative, iind Egypt ahuuld also have been 
given representation Moreover, either New' York State u-r 

* Kcpufc 
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\ irffinia rai historioftlly and legally nmcb a sogn Bi^la 
“ Zealand op C&niMk. Thu inclusion of lodk mined 

logical claims f jp French Africa *nd Fraudi Asia. One French 
rciircsentftLire did propose a separata vote for the little prin¬ 
cipality of Monaco. 

iheru w&s to be an iiusemhly of the League in which every 
member slate wm to be represented and to have equal voice, 
but tie working [fired torato of the League was to vest in a 
ConndL which wjw to ?o moist of the representatives of the 
Liihed States Lritain p I'miro, Italy, und Japan, with four 
other member elected by the Assembly. The Ctamril woe 
to meet once a ycur; the gatherings of the A&sfrinbly were to be 
at tl siatad in^rmls/ 1 not rfcaled. 

Except in certain specified msUnces the league of thw 
Covenant could make ooly unanimous draUions, Qm dhwntiimt 
on the council could bar any proposal—on the lines of the old 
Polish hberuT/i iwte* This was a quite disaslrous provision, 
lo many fniuds it made the Covenant League rather lera deahabk 
than no league at ail. It was a complete recognition of the 
unalienable sovereignty of etatca, and a repudiation o| the kies 
of an overriding common weal of mankind. This provision 
practically barred the way to all amendments to the league 
constitution in future except by die clumsy expedient of a 
sirn-dlatwous withdrawal of the m^joriiT of memtwr 6 tr.t« 
deainng a change, to form the league again on dew lines. The 
Covenant, made inevitable such a titial winding-up of rho kwue 
it created, and that was perhaps the beat thing about ic. 

The following powers, it was proposed, should bv c abided 
from the original league: Germany, Austria, Rnaain, and whatever 
remains there wore of the Turkish Empire. But anv of then 
might subsequently l«j included with lie 0 f two-thirds 

of the Assembly. The original membership of the league a* 
spec mod in the projected Covenant was: the United States of 
America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, the British Empire (Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and Lidia). Chinn Cuba 
Ecuador, Franco, Greece, Guatemak, Haiti, the Hediur' 
Hondura.-. Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama JWu 
Poland, Portugal, Rotmtania, the Sprb-Craat-Slovene' State 
Mam CzocLo-Slovukia and Uruguay, To which were to be 
added by invitation the following powi-rs which had been neutral 
m the war: the Argentine Republic. Chile, Ontomhia, Denmark, 
HoUand Norway, Paraguay, Perak, Salvador, Spain, .Sweden, 

Such being the constitution of the league, it is scaredv to 
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be wondered at that it# power* were special and limited. It 
waa given a usat at Geneva and a secretariat. It had no powers 
even to inspect the military preparations of its constituent 
states, or to instruct a military and naval staff to plan out the 
armed co-opemtion needed to keep tho peat*; of the world. 

The French representative in die League of Nations Com* 
mission. M. Leon Bourgeois, insisted lucidly and repeatedly on 
the logical necessity of such powers. As a speaker ho was rather 
copious and lacking in "spice" of the Gemcnoeau quality. 
The final ecene in the plenary session of April 28th, before the 
adoption of the Covenant, is described compact ly by Mr, Wilson 
Harrus: the crowded Banqueting Hail at the Quid d’Orsav, 
with its *'E" of tables for the delegates, with secretaries and 
officials lining the walls, and a nolid mass of journalists at the 
lower end of the room. "At the head of the room the ‘Big 
Three' ditxfitd thtmtdvts in undertones at the expense of the 
worthy M. Bourgeois, now Im inched. with the help of what 
must have been an entirely superfluous sheaf of notes, on the 
fifth rendering of his speed* in support of his fumem; amend- 
meats/' 

They were to often "diverting themselves in undertones, 
those three men whom God had mocked with the moat tre¬ 
mendous opportunity in history. Keynes gives other inslaneea 
of the levities, vulgarities, disregards, inattentions and inade¬ 
quacies of these meetings. 

This poor Covenant, arrived at in this fashion, remmed with 
President Wilson to America, and there it met all the resentful 
opposition of the republican party and all the antagonism of 
the men who had bean left out of the European excursion. The 
Senate refused to rarity the Covenant. and the first meeting of 
the League Council was held, therefore, without American 
representatives. 

The close of 191D arid the opening months of 1920 saw a 
very curious change come over American feeling after the pro. 
French and pro-British enthusiasms of the war period. The 
peace negotiations reminded the Americans, in a confused find 
very irritating way, of their profound dtfferencca in international 
outlook from any European power, that the war had for a tima 
helped them to forget. They felt they had been "rushed" 
into many thioga without due consideration. They experienced 
i> violent revulsion towards that policy of isolation that hod 
broken, down in 191”. The close of 1919 nv a phase, a very 
lindenUndftble phase, of passionate and even violent "American- 
u rn.' 1 ixi which European imperialism and European socialism 
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were equally anathema. There may have been a sordid dement 
in the Amentnu disposition to "tmt" the moral tesponsihLUtws 
tire LnJted States had incurred in the affairs of the Old World, 
«id to realize the enormous finrmcial and jmiitieii] advantages' 
the war r; id given the New World; but the bread instinct of 
the American (Hfoplr ««m« to have been sound in its distrust 
of the proposed set rletu exit. 

H 

The Treat its of l Si 9-30. 

A group of treaties embodied the dt daiottB of Vereailltsi. 
We givt; bore first a map of the territorial aspects of the Fence 
IVeaty with Germany. Mr, Hormbto!i lucid pen gives th- 
esjMUmt fact*: much mure plainly item any di^ertetten can do. 
In additinn n was stipulated that Germany should tie extensively 
disarmed, should nurender her (lent, pay a great war in d-rnnit v. 
ftiui great mutts for the reparation al war damages. An allied 
COmniisaiou was to ob-^rve the disarmament. The fleet to 
imvfs been hamitd over to iIif British upon June 21st, Li)]9 r 
but the officers am! nten altosrd oouhl not endure to do this 
ami in-toad ecu lik'd and said, their ships nt Senna Flow within 
flight of the British, 

The Amiro-Hungarino Empire was broken up altogether. 

A Uttie Austria was left, pledged not to unite with German v; 
a flopped and mutilated Hungary; Itotummia expanded far 
beyond it* tegjiimuto boundaries into Trat^vlvuniu- Poland 
reeflivod most of Galicia; Bohemia, with Slovak and Morevian 
eXTcavuons. reappeared as Creeho-Slov&kia. The Serbs, Create 
and (he Montenegrin* fthese latter feebly protesting) became a 
new Jngo-Slftv state, and at once foil into violent conflict nth 
link over the port of Fiume, which the Italians quit* un¬ 
righteously claimed. 

Bulgaria survived, with the !t»=s to Greece of recently acquired 
ternary m Threat. Greece, in spite of her betrayal of the 
Gallipoli expedition. was ter a time the pet child of' the dinto- 
matmte at Veredlles. She wua given territory token from 
Bulgaria, she was all*wed 10 advance eh.,. up to Oonstnntinnijic 
and a large piece of country round Smyrna fell to her afaare’ 
bhe- was not, however, given back Rhodes and the other islands 
of the Dodecanese, in spile of their purely Greek character 

lhcefi V6T * 1(2 ** Part of the Italian loot; and the Sri tub stuck 
t© Cyprrti. 

The Turkufh treaty was hard to make and impossible to 
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enforce. .A nominal Turkish government in Cons t online pie 
signed «, but « srcoad real Turkish gcrvonuncni established 
iiseif aL .Angara and refused to sign. A Greek army invaded 
r joniyrna district, ami a second Turkish treaty, the Treaty 
of Swres (Auguat, 1©20), replaced the first.' Complicated 
sniffings of control followed. An interallied Control was set up 
m Constantinople (January, 1921), th* Constantinople Turkish 
government evaporated, and the vital Turkish government at 
Angora opened up relations with the Bolahevikfi in Moscow 
The Greeks became more and more aggressive, with all eor:^ 
™ vatue encouragement behind them. The Greeks in tins 
period of inflated ambitions made on attempt to scire Con- 
atutmuple. They embarked upon a great offensive against 
Align* that was to end the Turk for ever. It got near to Angora 
and U staggered and collapsed. From August, 1022, onward 
there was nothing hut retreat and flight from before the Turks 
A remfied population of Asiatic Greeks fled with the armies.' 
.Nothing was held in Asia. Smyrna was evacuated before Lhe 
end of September, and nearly a million fugitive* of Greek race 
anu language laft Asia, never to return, 

TIio vitality of the Turk tn this phase was remarkable He 
wa* not only driving back the attacking Greek, but he was 
after in* age-long tradition, mastering Armenians, and he was 
dm-mg the French out of Cilicia Among other starring 
UtunaUuiis of modernity, the Turks got rid of the Sultan and 
adopted a republican form of government. They showed fight 
m th* rone of the Stouts and recovered Constantinople It 
was c early a source of strength to them, rather Hum weakness 
that they were cut olf altogether from their age-kng ineffective 
eenfiiut with the Arab. Syna, Mesopotamia, were entire!v 
devalued .rota f urnish rule. Palestine was made a seiHLnite 
state within llu> British sphere, earmarked as a nationai hone- 
for the Jowa. A flood of poor Jewish immigrants poured into 
the promised land and wna speedily involved in tenons conflict* 
with the Arab population. The Arabs had been consolidated 
the lurks and inspired with a conception of national 
unity through the exertions of a young Oxford scholar, Qflonel 
Lawrence. Eh dream of an Arab kingdom with its capital at 
Dampens was speedily shattered by the hunger of the French 
and British for mandatory territory, and in the end bis Arab 
kingdom shrank to the desert kingdom of Lhe Hedjar and various 
otlier small and insecure una mates, emirates and sultana tea. 
u ever they are united, and struggle into civilization it will nut 
be under fi'estem auspices. 
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we consider the txafuat^riiiesB of the settlement* 
effected by the diplomatists, we are impressed at one* bv tht 
feebfenew of their diplomacy and the realization of the arreno 
rntrsatibb forco t\:nt defeated their tmincsiitt^s and arrant 
nient^ Wes aw still more impressed by the uniinrtnuTted m- 
pneettvent-ys of the new international idealism imported into 
Eurepcan interehanjrea by President Wilson, His Fourteen 
Points were left hy these faeatfae like a row of mined and tittered 
hcnaoii in a bombarded village. Some had gone altogether; 
others were twisted out of recognition. The fire* attempt to 
produce a world law had parsed away like a burst of laughter 
m a tavern. ' 

Chief among the fixed ohstacJes that for a time brought the 
o’ 'it project of world unity, Uuj world* wide desire for an 
orgamz^f I pence f to nothing, ™ t lie com pi * ste uuprt* r>a rvei n css 
and unwillingness of that preexisting league of nations, 'subjected 
wtetea nufJ exploited areas, the British Empire, to submit to 
any dissection and adaptation of it* svstem, or to ftn v control of 
its naval and aerial armament. A kindred contributnrv cause 
wrw the equal mipreparedncss of the American mind for am- 
mterfcrenc* with the ascendancy of the United States hi ifa, 
New World, 

Neither of those Grant Powers, who were necessarily dominant 
am! loading powers at Prtm, had properly thought out the 
implications of a League u f Nation- in relation to these older 
arrangements, and so their support of that project Wi to meet 
European observers a curiously hypocritical air; it was is if 
they wished to retain and ensure their own vast predominance 
and security while at tho same time restraining any other power 
from suoh expansions, annexations, and alliances at mLiit 
create a rival nnd competitive im peri a Item, Their failure to 
«?t an example of intern atiomil confidence destroyed nil nus?j- 
bility of internatjoiKil confidence in the other nations reniW-ntod 
(it Puno. 

Even more unfortunate was the refusal of the Americans 
lo assent to the Japanese demand for a recognition of racial 
<Hj ualitv. 

Moreover, the foreign office* of the British, the French and 
the Italians were haunted by traditional Bohemia of te mgatm 
entirely incompatible with iha new ideas. The French view 
and the Italian view wore far behind even the British and 
A&cnoiin in the intensity of their national egotism, A bagui) 
ot Nations that \* to be of any appreciable value to mankind 
iniisi eupereede imperiiUkms; it is either a enpcrdmpwfalisni, 
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a liberal world -empire of united states, participant QT “ tutelage, 
or it is nut hing- but few of the people at the Puri* Conference 
nau the mental vigour even to assert this obvious cotmequence 
of the League proposal 

they wanted to be at the same time bound and free; to 
ensure pence for ever, hut to keep their weapons in their hands 
Accordingly, the old annexation projects of the Great Power 
period were hastily and thinly camouflaged as proposed sets 
of this poor little birth of April 28th. The newly bom and bare!v 
a mntflte League was represented to be distributing, with all 
the rockier mirniiireiice of a captive pope* “mandates" to tbs 
old imperialisms that, hod it been the young Hercules wo desired, 
it would certainly have strangled in its cradle. Britain was 
to have extensive ‘'mandated" in Mesopotamia and East Africa 
Branco was to have the same in Syria; ItaJv was to bnvo all 
tier holdings to lie west and ooutli-essb of Egypt consolidated 
as mandatory territory, 

CSaarly, if the weak thing that was being nursed by its 
Secretary, in its cradle at Geneva, into £ome semblance of lifv 
djd presently succumb to the infantile weakness of all institution, 
boni without ivweion, all these “mandated ' would become 
Em ilk annexations Moreover, all the Powers fought tooth 
and noil at the Conference for “strategic” frontiers— the Jglii-dL 
symptom uf all. Why should a state want a strategic frontier 
™f s& » contemplates war- On that plea Italy, for example 
incited upon a subject population of Germans in the southern 
I vtoI and a subject, population of Yugoslavs in Dalmatia* 

Much graver in the lung ran than these territorial maladjmt- 
meute was the imposition of a ehajge for “reparations" upon 
Crermany far beyond her power of payment, and in contravention 
of the plain understandings upon which she bod surrendered 
She was pot in a position of economic serfdom. She woe saddled 
with a liability for impossibly immense periodic repayment;., 
she waa disarmed, and her inevitable default would leave her 
open to practically any aggression on the part of her creditors. 
The full potentialities of this arrangement only became apparent 
a year or so later. Then, German payments failed, and in 
January, Ifllhl, the French marched into* the Ruhr Valiev and 
remained there until August, lf-25, working the mini's aV wed 
“ th,5 >' could, administering the railwuva, and keeping cured 
the roomful oraa of the German* by a hundred petty meritebie 
tyrannic* and act* of violence. 

, VVt *»t vntor here into any detailed account of certain 
further conasqueacc* uf the baste and asrorance at Versailles— 
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haw President WtUon gav* way te the Japans and consented 
to their replacing the German* at Kiau Ch&u, which is Chinese 
property; how the almost purely German city of Danxig was 
pruSteliy* it nut legally, antnoigd to Poland; and haw the 
Powers disputed over the claim at the Italian imperialists, a 
claim strengthened by these instanced, to eelxe the Yugoslav 
port of flume and dopnve the Yugo-Slava of o good Adriatic 
outlet* Italian volunteers under the rhetorical writer D' Ann unm 
occupied this city and sustained a rebel republic thcre s until it 
wn* dually annexed to Italy in January, 1021* 

Xor will we do more than note the complex arrangements 
and justifications that put the French in pot^rinn of the Saor 
valley, which is Germ an territory, or the entirely iniquitous 
breach of the right of f 1 ^iMetenninaiion 1 ' which practically 
forhiule German Austria to unite—ns it is natural and proper 
that she should unite — •with the real of Germany. 

5 5 

Bctehzvi&m in Rusma. 

W*e hove already noted the two Russian revolutions of 1917. 
The time has now oonra for m to deal more rally with the 
extraordinary change of orientation that appeared in Russia 
at that time. It was nothing leas than a collapse of the modem 
astern omiizition fo as Russia was concerned. Rut it 
was far more than u socialist experiment that had taken hold 
of the Russian people. It bad an air, a deceitful air, of being 
a final and conclusive trying out of the Western socialist idea in 
practice. It did* in fact, demonstrate those InsuiEcieneiaa of 
socialist theory to which we have already drawn attention, 
and particularly did it demonstrate the sterility of the Marxist 
echoed of fiociaikm. It proved again the soundness of the 
principle that a revolution can create nothing that few not betnfulSt/ 
d£‘$cu&$?d„ planned > thought out ond explained beforehand. Other¬ 
wise a revolution merely destroys & government, a dynasty, nn 
orgamzaticin, tis the case may be, A revolution b sn excretory 
operation, not a creative one. 

We have given *n account of the growth of socialist id*a* 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cent-ttry, iuul of the large part 
played in that development by tha ^olaes war M ideas of Karl 
Marx. These ideas flattered the pride and sri main ted the 
am hit ion of the more energetic and d been tan ted personalities 
m ad the industrial regions of the world, Marxism became the 
creed of the restless industrial worker avurywhera Rut since 
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there i* RP great appeal in the Bocinliiit (omiuia to the peasant, 
vbo awns ur wants to own the land he cultivates, anti Binoe 
the great town communities of Western Europe and America 
are middle-ohms rather than industrial in their mentality, the 
Marxists soon eatao to ace that the social and economic revolution 
they contemplated could not wait for parliamentary methods 
and majority rotes, it would hare in tlw first place to be the 
work of a minority, a minority of industrial wtrkeia, who would 
Seize power, establish commimint institutions. utid so train th# 
rest of the world to the hupping of l.ho tinUumiimn that would 
ensue, This phase of minority rule wtunb was to bring about 
the millennium was called in the Muriiat phraseology the 
"dictatorship of l ho proletariat.” 

Eterywhen, with an intensw propagandist energy, unpaid 
fanatical men spent their liven and energies in spreading this 
idea. In the opening decade nf the twentieth century "there 
were perhaps a million or more men in the world convinced 
that, if this vaguely conceived “dictatorship of the proletariat*' 
canid bo brought about, a new and better social order would 
follow almost automatically ujxm tta {Htsbliahnumt, How 
illusory that idea was we bare already pointed out in our dis¬ 
cussion of Socialism. 

The MfixriHte find no char ami settled plain- either for tit: 
payment of the worker, or for public discussion, or for economic 
-admimst ration, when ” capitalism ” was destroyed. All these 
things fo-d bam prov tiled for in what was, no doubt, a very 
empirics] and unjust fashion, but which was nevertheless a 
working fashion. in the individualist ea pita list sv'stcm. The 
Martials had never worked out cm altennuave method of doing 
these thingb, and did nut seem to U mme that an alternative 
method was needed. They said in eHcet to the workers; "“Give 
us power, and everything tilndi lie done.” Atui Russia, tortured, 
wasted, and betrayed by the AHfo= she had served so well, gave 
hersdf over, in despair, to the ‘dicUt-ntiup of t! ■ orefo lariat," 

The Communist party in Russia has !iue: tutted in number^ 
until quite recently it baa never claimed more than 800,000 
adherents and nr the time we tell of it was probably less tL^fs ■* 
quarter of a million. But this comparatively little organization, 
because it was resolute nud devoted, and because there was 
nothing else honest or resolute or competent enough In the 
whole nf that dir,organized country to =r.ind against it, was able 
to csublitdi itself ir: Petersburg. Moscow, and moat of the towns 
of Russia, to secure the idlmfon of the aaifora of the ffoet (who 
killed most of their nflkeia and occupied the fortreenes of 
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Sevastopol usd Kronstadt), wad to became d* fact® rukre of 
Rush ■*. 

There wjle a phaae of Tor: or astir government r The? Bfikhe- 
nts lhat it %vika umviubki tiuu lit (mil they should rule 

by terror. The social dx&o rga nka Ljon of the country waa extreme. 
Orer Large areas the peasants had risen egruiut the landowners, 
fijld there was a cutting up of the estate* and chMeait-burning 
going on very like the p&mlltd process of the Emit French 
reToiiiijon, There were many ebcmuiabta atrocities The 
peo^nnT^ took over the land and divided it up among themselves, 
being in entire ignorance of the tcaclmigs of K.nrJ Msin in that 
mu iter. At the same tone hundreds of thousands of sold aura 
with arms in their bsmik were wandering bank from the war 
zone to thi-ir homes. The Tmrht gov rmistuvE had conscripted 
over eight miliinn men altogether—for mans umti than it could 
evar equip or bandit at the front—it had torn them up by the 
root* from their own Fillngeu, and great rmiltitudcfl of these eon* 
scripts were now pcmjtically brigand* living upon the country ride. 
Moscow in October and Kowmber, 1617, «vtnu«d with such 
men. They banded themssJvea together, they went into li miHM 
and looted and rajjed, no one interfering. Law and admlrustra- 
ting had flubbed Robbed and murdered men Jay neglected 
in thf? streets for days together* 

This w* have to remember wm the elate of affairs when the 
Ralsdievika ^toc into power; it Mf not brought about by their 
usurpation For a time in their attempts to rectum order 
anyone found bearing nrim was shot. Thousnurls of m^n were 
seized and shot, and it i* doubtful if Moscow could have heen 
restored to even u eemblance uf order without some such violence. 
The debacle of Taamt Russia was -emd complete that thw very 
frailer work and habit of public order lrnd gone. "'They bad to 
shod/' President Masaryk once told the writer. And then ho 
added. They went on shooting—nnreusonjibly> cruelly," s 

In the spring of tbo RaUbevik^ bad secured a control 

oi tho Inrge towns, tbs railways and the shipping of most of 
itiaiisiik. A Constituent Assembly had been dissolved end 
dispersed in January, the Bolsheviks Could not work with it: 
it waa too divided in ita aims* end counsels* they allege, for 
vigorous action; and in 5 litre b peace, a very submissive peare, 
wuth Germany waa signed at Rre^Utovak* 

At the head of the Boklievik dictatorship, which now set 
itself to govern Ru^Ia, was Lenin, a very eneigetSc and nimble- 
witted man who hod spent most of his life in exile in London 
and Geneva, engaged in political speculation* and the obscure 
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poll lies of ihe Russian llinist Digunizstioiu, Ho gia i (jnjtf 
honest doctrinaire, simply living and indefatigable, with no 
experience 'whatever of practical fl d minis tral mo - Associated 
with liim woe Trotsky, an elite from haw York, who trii nre~ 
windy to devdop considarabb practical military ability. Kodak, 
Limarcimrakr, Zinoviev,, Zorin, Kamenev, Kraasin, were other 
conspicuous cacmbere of the small group which now set itaelf 
to reorganize llueds and steer it straight cot of the disastrous 
position to which the war had brought it, to a communist 

millenni um 

At first ihe ambition of the Bolshevik leaders went far 
beyond Russia. Russia was not a hig enough task for diem, 
They proclaimed the social revolution throughout the world, 
and called on the workers everywhere to unite, overthrow the 
capitalist system, mid bo bring about the planless, “liapelesj 
Maniac millennium. Hut this procedure naturally brought 
them into conflict with ail other existing governments, 'it 
added to their task of eetabliahing communism in Russia the 
tjuk of maintaining her against a series of counter-attacks te 
which thi* denunciation of iureign governments exposed her. 

In two or three year* the failure of the Bolsheviks so far as 
the establishment of a working communism went, and their 
demonstration of the im creative barrenness of the Marxist 
doctrine, was complete. They did not get Russia to her feet 
They were quite unable to get the shattered Huss m 
uiditstry going. Most of th: ir leader? wen- of the writ.ins, 
talking type, without any managerial experience. 

At the outset of their rub their narrow class-hatred Inspired 
them to destroy most of what remained in Russia of the clua 
ol works-monagere, technical experts, foremen, and the like. 
The}- had no systematic knowledge—and the conceit of the 
Marxist doctrinaires prompted them to despise anv knowledge 
they did not pmaew-of the psychology of tie worker ut wo7k. 
They had nut even the practical working knowledge of the old 
capitalist they despised. All they knew about that sort of 
thing woe tin, psychology of the worker in a mass meeting 
They tried to nm Russia by exhortation, and neither the worker 
when he returned to the factory nor the peasant when he got 
bud; to bis plough responded with any practical reunite. Trans¬ 
port siud mechanical production in the towns fell iteadilv into 
dislocation and decay, and the peasant produced for bis own 
needs and hid his surplus. 

When the writer visited Petersburg in 1D2G he behold an 
astonishing upeoteole of desolation, It was the first dm* a 
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modem city had otdl&paed in this fashion. Nothing had been 
rejmrrid for lour yearn* There were great holm In the streets 
where tUe surface had 1 alien into Uni broken drain#; iamp-podta 
lay a .9 they had fallen; not a shop Wits Uhp^Mi,, and moat wm 
boarded tip over their broken windows. The se:mty drift of 
people in Lho siweL* up re akabby anil iiicoirgruoini clpdimg, for 
there were tio now clothes in Rueful, no new boots* Many 
people wore bast wrappings on their feet. People, dly r every* 
thing were shabby and threadbare. Even the Bolshevik com* 
misdiir^ had scrubby eltins s for razors and such-like thing* wore 
neither being made nor imported, The death-rate enormous, 
and the population of this doomed city was falling by the hundred 
thousand every year* 

There are many reasons for believing that even in 1918 and 
1019 tlic Bolshevik dictatorship would have recognized the 
error of its waya and begun to adapt itself to tho unanticipated 
factors iu the situation in which it found it&df, They were 
narrow and [WtrinAiro, but many of them were men of imagina¬ 
tion and intellectual flexibility* and them can be no disputing 
that k iu all tho evil they did, they were honest in intention and 
devoted in method. Left to tbeutsehes they might have worked 
out an experiment of great value to mankind. They would 
have been forced to Link Elmir cm ou to the s Jowly evolved 
tradition of the monetary system, and to come to dealing 
with the iucurablir mdividualbm of the peasant imitiwalor. 
But they wore not kdt to themselves From the outlet of their 
ear^r they raided a frenzy of opposition in Western Eurojie 
und America. Nona of the tolerance that had been shown the 
q'du equally incapable and dba, troiu regime of the Tear wan 
shown Lo tho Marxist adventurers. They were universally 
boycotted. and Lho reactionary governments of France and 
Great Britain mbahlixcd and assisted every sort of adventurer 
within and without Russia to assail them. 

A I^ress campaign confused the public mind by a ttreani of 
fantaoiCdi and evil suggestions about the Bolsheviks. They 
were, it is true, incapable doctrinaire mem with a bad social anti 
economic theory* muddling along in a chattered country. 
Among their subordinates were brutish and vile men. Any 
government in Ru^iu would have imd poor materia] in iu* 
administration and feeble powers of control over it. Bui ami- 
Boiahflvik prujiagtuid* represented the Moscow adventurers as 
on abomination unparalleled in the world'll history* and implied 
that their mere removal would be sufficient to restore happiness 
and hope to ft iifr*»ia Something like a cftuiada against the 
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Ikdoheviks WU4 praaehod, and a vivid reaction in thdr fawn 
w f w ps^msro in tile minds of Lib&ml tiLiobere wiio might other- 
"i** III'.* rcEHAJDfd aiurt! critical. 

A* a coitarqueuc*' of tibia organized iioetiitiy* the Bolshevik* 

In liiiii.il 'fi:r£ bpjetl Emm tile vtry begmuag mto m atlituilt 
uf defence .bgaiiiBt' foreign aggression. 1'iie persistent iioetiiitv 
of the VVcetefii government* to them strengthened them greatly 
in jtusaia. Xu spite of the internationalist theories of the 
Munis ta, Lie Bo Liter ik government in Momov becauni j 
pntriotia government defending the l{i|«iui people ngainat 
Eumignei-i, and in particular defending the peaiie&t ugain.it the 
return ^ of lho la u dowser and debt col lector. It wjis a j W a- 
dojduul position; oummuriLm m Russia created pewiuu pro* 
pfietore. And rrowkjf, who bad been t pmifiit, egg educated 
iiiiLi ho become a great general in spite of himself. 

]jut this militarism, and tine patriotism which wae tbu* 
forced upon Lenin i government, this concentration of attention 
uimo the frv>rn.isra, forbade any elective rcconatninlian of 
jyjii o liiti dijcdplinury method within, even had the BokLwIL; 
btuti aapabfo 'if such recOiutnujtfon. Tim old nu^uudlcrinl and 
fcyrejinuttjf Xsaiiit police was practically continued under the 

uew government. A olmnsy bind inaccurate detective system 

wiLi. summary p»we*» and bloodthirsty tradition* struggled 
ngoinut foreign emfesiuiea from abroad and against sedition, 
ifeftr, and betrayal within, and intdtkoi.iii r gratiifod its ugly 
craving for puidahmeut In July, iSilif, tin- Tear and foa family 
—tbfire being some danger of tlmir being reocuud by reactionary 
uoope—were moaHsared at the instance of a minor official, * 
In January, IW19, four Grand Dukes, uncles of dm T b s t , were 
eiiHTtti-d at Petersburg by thn police eommLaion, in Hat didiance 
of Lenin's reprieve, 

For live yam the Riwiaa people, under this strange and 
URpretitiilEulecE ruin, moifitftiatid iua nolidaruy againat tfvery 
attempt to divide bind subjugate it, in August, 1018, Jirifciidi < 
and * rencL foxtwa landed ui Archangel; they were withdrawn 
ill ^JiUmtl'bbf, ljlEl, lilfe Jspiiitibi ninth gtremuuiH attejnilts 
fiMtu laib onwtin] to establish tbemaclrtso is Kafttem Siberia. 

In itHD Uio Roastum were lighting not only the Jlritish at 
Areban|-.d and the Japcne*, but they had a reacuonarv force 
under Admiral KoltchaJi against them in Siberia. Koumoniui* 
jn the south with French and Greek contingent*, and General 
Denikin with an army of ft tinman reactionary* and emu-moii* 
mpplits of Briti:h and French war material and the support 
of lb* French hoot io the Crimea. 


* 
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1ft July Koltchak imd Denikin bod muted and bold South¬ 
eastern Russia from Odeem to Ufa, And on Estbonian Army 
mjd#?r General Yudouhoh was mara kmij ijit Petersburg. It 
ru-eined ui tiiuugh the end J Rulaherifliu. could It* hut a question 
of m**ks lt days. Yet by the end of iho year ludaiiitoh was 
routed and forgotten. KehcLuk wa* in full retreat to iiii-.riAj 
and Denikin to the Black Sen, Denikin ami the remnant of 
hia forces were taken on by British amt French ship* in the 
early part of t&id, and Koltekak was captured and &bot in 
Siberia. 

Rut Russia was to have no respite. The Poke, incited by 
the French, opened a new ctunjvrigu in April, 1920. and a fresh 
reactionary raider, General Wnrngd, resumed the task of 
Denikin in invading and devastating hia own country. The 
Pokj, »fter being drinm lutik upon Wsnaw, recovered, ’-ritii 
French iOviiirtanco and nuppliei;, and made a victorious advance 
into Russian territory; and a treaty, much to the territorial 
advantage of Poland, wan made at Riga hi Goto bar. 1920. 
Wrangch after destroying the cropti and food over great arww, 
suffered the fa to of Denikin, and retired upon the hospitality 
nf the Western |x>wcra at the end e-f the year. In March. J’ffSi, 
the Bolihtfvik government had to suppress, and did inppn , s* J 
an insurrection of the eajlorg in Kronstadt, “the Pretotian 
Guard of Bolshevism.” 

Throughout 1930 the hostility to the BoUtumki in Western 
Europe and America was slowly giving way to saner conceptions 
of the dtiiiitsoru There were many difiicuilii h in the way of 
'‘recognkmg’ 1 the Bolshevik government fully and completely, 
difficulties largely due to the unreason that also prevailed on 
the Bolshevik ride, but by the end of 1920 a eort of uncivil 
p« 4 C« fsisi-J-d lietw^n Russia and m«t of tho Pc*t of thfi world, 
and American. British, and French inquirers were able to ro in 
mud out of the country. Early in 1921 both Britain and Italy 
made Trade Agreements with Russia; Rnsrinn repreeastatives 
in the form of "Trade Delegations” reopened camroumcatinn# 
between that on toast land and the re=.t of the world. 

Rut now a new and still more frightful disaster W«a pre¬ 
paring for this most tragic pe ople. In 1921 Lhani was ati unusual 
drought. The attentive reader of this binary will have noted 
already what a precarious and !iactuating thing is the climate 
of the great land areas about the Caspian Sea. Naturally these 
are nomadic lands; it is doubtful if they will ever be ealo for a 
large agricultural population. Now, with tho drought, the 
crops over vast areas of South •ea*Scm Russia failed absolutely, 
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and the most terrible famine in the whole recorded history of 
our r&ce ensued. Millions perished. Multitudes, whole vihagee, 
and to unships sat down in their homos to die, and died. Many 
ate hay and earth mid indescribable tilth. Men dug to the 
graveyards and become cannibals. Great arena were de¬ 
populated. 

Yet there was com to bum not only in America but even 
in the Ukraine and Roumaaia and Hungary. But the com¬ 
munications of this, country had been hopole&dy shattered by 
the operations or Koltchak, Denikin, and Wraugd, and the 
lloli-lisnfc government had neither the resources nor the ability 
to cope with this monstrous disaster. An American commission 
and a commission under Dr. K onset), the great Arctic explorer, 
organized relief With the assent and assistance of the government , 
and fairly generous American supplies were poured Into tin. 
country, * But the chief European government* responded 
grudgingly or not at ol! to the extreme appeal of the sriluation. 
*l*h e British gov eminent, which h»d spent a hundred millions 
in illegitimate military operations against her former ally, 
smirched the good name of Britain in tire world by refusing any 
contribution to t In- work of relief. So little, a* yet had the lesson 
of hunion solidarity that the Great War should have taught 
mankind been learnt. 

While the hapless multitudes perished in Russia, com wasted 
in the gnu lories u few hundred mi lea away, and in Western 
Eli n on' uEiipa lay op for want of freight, steel works where rub 
and engines could have been made stood idle, and million* 
uf workmen were unemployed because, said the business men, 
’ tbere was nothing for then! to do." And thousands of square 
miles of South-eastern Russia became a desert of ibcuuloncd 
fields and of towns and villages of the dead. 

Yet amidst this desolation the Bolshevik government 
remained. And gradually the necessity of recognizing and 
dealing with tins strange now sort of state, however uncongenial 
it might he, was boms in upon the European mind. To this 
<lay the Western world still wrestles with that necessity. At 
tile time of writing, the problem of correlating a capitalist 
system with a communist system upon ono planet, from which 
the separations of great distances are vanishing, remains un¬ 
solved. 

Bolshevik propaganda, turning away from the hostile West, 
shows itself increasingly disposed to appeal to the mosses of 
indigent population in India and China. There have *4nays 
been two shies to the Bolsheviks, » side of Westcrmzcrs 
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who want to use science, BUwWtii'ry find big productive' organ¬ 
ization, of whom Lunin «ml Trotsky are* typical, and a side of 
"Baetemirer*," whose disposition it militant and primitive and 
metical, of whom Zinoviev is Lhe ohiof. The policies o£ the 
British and French governments have treen turning the Bokhevik 
government steadily eastward. Under the influence of its 
example. Ui<? world of Islam seems to tw resuming Its long 
arrested development. More and more dot* tin? attitude -if the 
BolsU&vQt regime tovmnia the Atlantic civilizations, winch have 
dominated the world for two and a half centuries, neaanllate 
to that of Islam. Both become implacable and obstructive. 
The Western p owe*?, divided among ihem&elvcs by bitter 
rivalries and conflicting intents, iwjoimter also a steadily 
increasing resistance to their methods and exploitations in 
Kubsih, Turkey, North Africa and all Asia. Ibis gathering 
resistance, ami the waning energy of the thrust against it, give 
the true measure of the catastrophe of I914-UH8. lhe days 
of Western European world-predominance seem to be drawing 


to their close. , , . t .. , 

In 1024 Lenin died. He was succeeded by Stalin, i dour- 

spirited Cooreian who hoe broken and expelled many ol 1m 
i inner colleagues and ill particular that a\Av sjuviouv ol th^ 
Soviet republic in ito direst military need. Trotsky, Stnki l» 
evidently a determined, uncompromising Comnimnst, resolved 
10 arrest miv relapse of the Russian community toward* either 
can dal ism u'r Christianity. Under bia leadership there lias icen 
a wide demolition of churches and what amounts lo a persecution 
both oi formal Judaism and Christian services. Alter tue 
mrtreme stream of 1920-1, Lenin had relaxed towards a tolemnce 
of private ownership and private enterprise. Hie new economic 
policy (the N.E.P.) created a state of affairs in Rtisaia, rather 
like the state eF afloirs in the United States of America a hundred 
Years before. Some peasants under the new liberty of trading 
began to cretn richer than their neighbour* and to «ek ad- 
vnnutees for their families. These richer peasants are known 
as fcnloks Traders and small manufacturers appeared and 
became prosperous. Agwn.>t this restoration of mcpmlity 
Stalin has set Ilia face. The Russian government i* endeavouring, 
and endeavouring very harshly, to destroy the kulaks, that 
its former S,El\ evoked. The whole Soviet Union w in the 
threes of a great experiment, the most far-reaching and ™tte' 
ordinary attempt to reconstruct economic life that has i ver been 
made. ‘ it ia called the Five Tear Flan and it begun m October, 
1029, In five yijors if the Plan succeeds. Russia is tc become 
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lias 

& IaoeI ol kvtgv directed by the peoph i government 

The peasant is to a worker, an expropriated labourer, 

m he hm bevn in England for two centuries, hut a tabouret 
undtir a communist regime. He in to La nBaimilated to tht 
industrial worker In the towns. 'Hie Soviet Union is to become 
one huge rrodneing organization working its esvatea for the 
caramon benefit. 


§0 

TAe JmA JVre SUUt 

The British Em pirn emerged from the Great War very 
severely strained physically and morally. The ereani of the 
younger gynoxutiun woe dead, or weakened by wound* and 
tiiti distortions of military subjugation* Her row tines of govern¬ 
ment and her habile of freedom had been greatly disorgimocd 
by the emergency legislation iieoeflsnjy in the struggle, rad her 
Press had been badly disordered by ite devotion to propaganda. 
The ni’Wii of things foreign had deteriorated notably. The 
genrrrJ pnhga was not only badly informed upon its imperial 
rospotisihiiiLfees but too preoccupied by business o&t&cfysms to 
attend to them, it wan a time of opportunity for the foolish 
and adf-im portion official, and everywhere ht* made the most 
of Ins opportunity. 

Everrwhere throughout the empire, eieept in those portions 
UitLt wero already ise&-govrndag r there wau a pn railed prtw:i + s* 
oil workman almo&t syri'tiiaiio ermtpcreUun of tbo subject 
[KjpuEatte* by restraint*, luiree&onahla regulations, iOglits T 
arbitrary erfffts&fiu and euehdike interferences with liberty- 
Everywhere the military and the official doas were out of hand. 
Everywhere the old Tory dement eeem» to have bran bent 
upon provoking an explodum 

Tim wm equally true of India and Egypt end Ireland* In 
thfcfo years of neglect and weakened central control a policy 
of repre-v-ion, broken promises to the native rind of Hilary 
reforms lo still the tineasy ^nadrace at brant, stirred even the 
pacific Indian population to something cloie upcm rebellion* 
Warnings and r^mnjvdJTUHc* went for a time tmbeededL The 
cluitiny recruiting ini'tliork nf the addainbtration of the Punjab 
kuI changed this port of India from one of the most loyal to 
out of the moult un&sttied of Indian province. There wo* 
rioting and attacks on Euro peons, and a sort of official Terror 
culminated in the maAAAcre of Amritsar (April, IDIU), when a 
large crowd, Cor the mom part unarmed, wan bred upon and 
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370 people tilled and oWf ft thousand injured. Tim news of 
this outrage did act teach the cojucritmw of thr British public 
at home until the publication of the Hunter Report. lute in 
l ill a. Then fur » time the better ok-menis in English life 
asserted thcimejve*. A rerime of tcin■ illation under Lord 
Heading an Vico my vru, however, thwarted and fataified by 
the reactionary ekmuala in the government. In 1922 Mr. 
Chsuidi. a saint -like preacher of passive resistance, was sentenced 
to air years’ incarceration. and so made into a martyr. 

A. amiiltir conflict went on tti Egypt.. A disposition to 
conciliation wa& crippled and thwarted by thr pervading i®pbl» 
to ffiijrpreti&i But the nioat tmgia ^nd pitiful story in i^JJ ihh 
melancholy record of British inadequacy in a time of magnificent 
opportunities is the story of the widening breach between Ore 
Irish and the English peoples. 

In. the days of that*.* great and generyus Irish statesmen, the 
brother Redmond, it hod irtill seemed jKibsiMe for the two 
; a w,A. to live (tide by aide, co-operating freely and willingly 
in a state of friendly and equal unity, sharing ihe imperial 
reaponmliLlitaea of Britain and facing the world together. Their 
clone proximity demands so clone a band. The prosperity of 
Ireland and England is like the prosperity of the Siamese Twins, 
whose bodies wens linked arterially. Past wrongs and religious 
conflicts should nut be sufficient to prevent an intelligent and 
wholesome co-operation. But it was not p«*t wrongs, but 
present wrongs, which drove Ireland Lcwards separation. We 
have told a!readv how Sir Edward Carson, tliat evil genrns of 
tho British peoples, first introduced arms into Ireland and set 
wjinv a hf.mblfl process of violence end reprisal in the land; 
how at the outeri of tho war Ireland wan cheated of her florae 
Rule and how the British Government, of which Mr- Asquith 
WftS the head, blindly or deliberately insulted Ireland by including 
thin man of H ud'and sedition in die Coalition Government 
We have told, too, how the Dublin rebellion wna eopptesscd 
and pnnisbed, and how Ireland woe further embittered. The 
results ore plain upon the page of history, 

In Jflll Ireland come into the Great War as freely and 
gallantly ns England. It was still on crdcriy and civilised 
countin'* Bv the end of that struggle Ireland wm ft rebel 
country forcibly held, Extreme imperialism had produced its 
reaction in on extreme nationalism. Ireland was uok h i upon 
becoming a republic entirely indapendenl ui Great Britain. 

A new Home Rule Bill pass'd the British parliSBiviit in 
iUliO, It «rt»bliahi-d two nepantfl priiamctita. <me in Ulster 
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and on* m the teat of Ireland, but with, arrangements for their 
co-operation and possible fusion. It was by ihn standard of 
previous Home Bute Bills a generous measure, Eut the Irish 
would have noun of it. The Sinn Feinere who had been elected 
to the parliament of 101 D tf'ould not even appear at Westminster 
to discuss if- And meanwhile methods of insurrection end 
exappemtion on the one band and a policy of repression on the 
other were making the whole country a field qJ ^leirilla warfare. 
The insurgents raided, ambushed, aigjwitmiodj and at length 
fought little pitched buttles with email detachments of troops. 
Thu English troops. well dvdmved at first,, ware presently tempted 
and encouraged to embark unon 1 reprisals* 1 ' A icjwdiU au x iliary 
police, the '"Black and Tans, 1 ' wits organized, and disungukJied 
itself by its rough-handed methods. 

There was a steady crescendo of outrages. Every murder 
led to frerii murders on one side or the ocher. JJ a soldier or a 
Black and Tan ™ killed then someone on the other side was 
killed, who might or might not have been privy to the initial 
killing, Each side in this fend sought to outdo the other in 
TWthlcjj.:TOc»>. At last tio erne was safe m hie homo and his !>ecL 
In the night men of one faction or the other might come knocking 
at the door with some real or fancied accusation Men were 
shot at 'heir own doors: presently whole fa milieu were ns altered, 
in Ifeopmher* 1920, in revenge for the- ambushing of a party of 
i bven military cadets near Cork, the military broke out. killing 
and Ir*otiug, so that property to the value of fSjflOOjftfH) was 
destroyed. In such an atmosphere robbing and brigandage 
nourished* 

The Homo Rule Bill became law in 1BS1 „ creating two Irish 
parflamenta* one for tbe north and one for the south. The 
northern parliament was duly elected, and opened by the King 
in state on May 22, IGJlL The south era Irish would have 
nothing to do with the southern parliament, and it never 
assembled. Instead there met in Dublin a self constituted 
body, the? 1 Miil Eireatui, preferring to bo this parliament of 
indejKifidont Ireland* and electing as iin president it Mr. Dt- 
Valent, who had been its chief creator. 

Thf King, in opening tlio northern parliament, had made 
an extremely conijflfatory speech. Mr. Uoyd George, the 
British Prims Minister, seizing upon this, invited Mr, De Valor* 
and Sir Jimes Craig to a conference upon. Dish affairs in London, 
a truce to violence waa called, a trace that wag kept as well as 
the already disorganised state of the country j>ermi feted. and on 
October llth, iuifl* a conference opened in London in which 
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Mr. Do Valera and bis chosen colleagues from the Dad Firearm, 
practically in the character of men "who have ootid noted an armed 
insurrection to a successful issue, treated with the repniSentative* 
of the British Government, upon the future status of Ireland. 

Lida m ils a tiling almost as agreeable to thoughtful Englishmen 
as it noaid have heeii to an American in 1B63 to have seen 
Jefferson Davis treating with Abraham Lincoln in Washington 
upon the future status of Uie cotton states, For the complete 
separation of Ireland from Britain promises to be not a merely 
inconvenient thing , but it very dangerous and, it may be, ti 
disastrous thing, for belli countries. But this practical admission 
of defeat was a pill which the Englishman hail allowed his chosen 
friends the Caracmites to make up for him, and he had to swallow 
it with as good a grace as possible. The spectacle in Whitehall 
in October. 1921 * during t he Downing Street conference was e 
very curious one. There was a great and dehunt display of 
Irish hftga and Irish national symbols, and the behaviour of 
thf> London crowd was not simply tolerant but friendly ami 

sympathetic. 

After much wrangling, a settlement was C:Lilly worked Out 
and c order rued ln>th by the British parliament and—with 
i eahtanee and reluctance—by Dail Firearm. Subject to a lin&L 
allegiance to the British crown and certain naval and aerial 
restrictions, fill Ireland, with the exception of Protestant Lister 
under imrtiiern parliament, became an independent slate, 
the Irish Tree State. This was a great triumph of reasonable-' 
and the desire for peace, it conceded a practical freedom; 
it reserved a formal union. But it was threatened on either 
aide. 

Mr. Do Valera objected btcause it divided frgUnd and was 
not sufficiently hurudiutiug for Great Britain, and lie incited 
his followers to revolt against the new Free State. Sir Edward 
Carson, now a judge and Lord Carson, aho did bis beat, in Spite 
yf the decorum customarv to judges, to ket-p alive the spirit 
of violence and bloodshed in Ulster, So that ii was with 
difficult v and bo the tune of nocturnal ihota and screams that 
the Irish Free State struggled into being. The country was 
full of young men who had burnt no trade but guerrilla warfare, 
habit* of disorder and violence bad taken a deep bold upon the 
population, and a civil war between the Republicans under 
Dc Valera and the Free Statu army ensued, 

Such briefly was the story of the practical separation of 
Ireland from England, Unless there is some great change Lit 
the methods of the British Empire with iU subject populations. 
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st senna to be Likely to prove only the first of still greater dlt^ 
iutf^niTifv k irLiiiki. To British and American people alike this 
must be a ao mm of profound moiety and regret. 

At one time it hod eeemed m though the British Empire 
Was lo be the fcsWr-mother of a great and exemplary con- 
federation of free nation*, either speaking English or nmng 
English elm a Hngw /rumvi, and developing one great tradition 
uf o|n-ii spcM^dv, jAmn dealing, and justice throughout the woritL 
At urn time ii had earned that thta gmat network, stnmgtheis&d 
by u id* exiling mnl«r^i.axuiiiig end a doser *ml c<i* 

operation with t he United SUtca of America, might phijf ft h Jidi ng 
ptirl in binding all the world together into ll *till greater unity. 
£uoh dreama the writer hitijj&oif linn entertained, But the 
historian must needs ect down Uia facL^uud these that am 
related ham march but ill with snob dreams. 

'liif education uf the British ruling closes doc* not seem 
to he wide enough and sound enough for their opportunities, 
Ihti Eru:! tahm^n contented are not big enough and not ganttemen 
enough for t hr- i^ponflibjBfiSca they have undertaken. The 
work! earns i t wait for tins British to lead it, The English- 
ipe&ktiig peoples hnre failed to develop tht educatfomil oiganizA- 
lion n145i moral groat ui^ th^i would justify a claim to the 
badarFhlp ul mankind, and opportunity m^x-L* and horrift* p*ftt 
thorn. Races and pooplc* that Wi^o onor the willing pupib of 
Western civilization, now ciperhneru nud think for liieniNrlvea 
upon their own Unes_ The front oI program widens, and ihoao 
wbu were Chios the lender a must now be content to inarch with 
the otkora. 


f T 

2 T h* Gcotfusicn of China, 

Wo hare already noted the downfall of tha Manahu dominion 
over Chimii in lid J, This marks the it-siimtion by th^ Chinese 
intelligence ul ilm uutwum nature of its urmicnt imperial system- 
The old e irmvni wb# Msi imidr. Bui thine no new garment 
riinly to- wear, Tha great masa of Uit? population want uu 
it had -one on tiirungb century after century* industrious* 
Uliterato, prolific, pKrtjr, Jjracuful and etm^rvaUvn, and overhead 
tho cduti&ted minority ^truggkd to discover efficient new forms 
ui replace the tmprame government that had grown thread Lure 
and vanished away. 

In the I 'uih a weslemizing rspuhliconiam apraad under the 
leadership ol Dr, Sun l?»t Sen* and the new government set up 
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in Peking wa m republican and parfuMttt-nhti^ in form, Thfl 
reality of power meted with thus# who had control of the armed 
ftirceu o i the country, and it seemed probable for a bine that 
a now dynasty would be rat up under a great stutesTnan and 
afici&lt Yuan S h i h -K ai. The mo notch> ■'■ n \ r indeed, actunlJy 
restored In lQ 15 a hut it vanished egnin the next y»l\ J Jc i 
Japanese took a diplomatic juirt m the inevitably dlsseiuf^om 
amtmg the Chinese they tmpported first. this patty «nd tiieu 
that, in a general [in I icy of preventing tiie consol KUthw of a 
renascent China. 

In ^ belated imd ineffective way Chinn joined tho Allies 
against Germany in lfill t in the hope of curing a etui.ua that 
Would avail it agatgAb the inimical pmssum of Japan. 

From ike death of Yuan Hhil^K ui onward the history o£ 
China becomes increasingly confused. A number of military 
leaders wprang up and seized large areas and etraggM against 
each other for the supreme power. Rival Chines* gOTOttmaonis 
sent their repressntefivea to Europe. Hie* United States, 
Japan and the chief European powers conducted complicated 
intriguesj supporting this man or that, the general 

hie continued along time hououred limaa, and there w# eon- 
riders hip development of factory production \nd h a Liking - 
Education ts-ag miviojriiS£ed t uud experknonia were made in Lhe 
Himplificfttion of the script* There is something profoundly 
stirring to the hklorieid imaginetiou in the spuchtclo of tkia 
vfuit [copulation dissolving thu ancient humls of its adminietratiire 
fabric^ and seeking blindly and gropingly for Urn new possibilities 
ol social organization and collective power, 

China had l>eeu condemned alter The Boxer feepbles to pay 
beaw indemnities to the various powers whose subjects had 
suffered in these risings, The Americans with great wisdom, 
hod remitted tho payments due to them on enoditiDO thnr t bey 
were ear^niirrkud for education* rind « cou:-ulaiiSil)I® fiiuidHU of 
Chinese students were sent to American ctdleges ^ the ilmt- 
fruits of this generous idea, Thu French wen? mu re inclined 
inwards banking end mil nay titiiefprbe- The British and 
Japanese assigned their share viigucly between educational, 
sanitary, relief and economically beneficial works. The 
Americans seem likely to become the spiritual fathers of a new 
China, tmlesa th* Ratriievik propaganda qualifies or replaces 
their infineoM, 

In the spring of 1025 the smouldering resentment of educated 
ujid pat riotic Chinese against the British was brought to * bead 
by the foElv of a British policy official at Shanghai, who caused 
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bis men to open fire upon a demonstration which was [sar&ding 
the foieign quarter because of the killing of a Chinese worker 
in a Japanese factory m that town, Tile habit of shooting at 
crowds may in the end destroy the Branch Empire altogether. 
11 produced ft wave of Indignation all through China and in 
Chhiamvn of every daas* An ttntlEuropean and anti-Japanc. :■■ 
movement of tmrmmpkxl extent and echdarity ensued, 

Sure, again* the material and Intel] istjtaal ascendancy of 
Britain and Western Europe seemi to be waning, and the 
a watering indigenous population* display art initiative that 
seemed altogether beyond their |K>saibiliti^ during the nine¬ 
teenth century. The first phage is, no doubt, & phase of disorder 
and conflict, but through these struggles, and only through 
these struggle*, di>e& it seem possible for the great populations 
outside the European area to establish their right to be consulted 
about the futuro of our common worlds and to participate upon 
honourable terms in its development. The West wifi not 
educate them; the Weat will merely exploit them. They must 
nut wait for know ledge, they miiHt reach cut and fraltp it; they 
tau.4t. assert and educate themselves, 

|H. 

Tht F&mmtalim of fohm* 

The panic mfiJ trillion oJ Western idea?? of methods and 
appliances that has liquidated the ancient civilizatiau of China 
has been at work through the whole of the nearer East with 
ever increasing force since the Groat War, The lung, intolerant 
and fatalistic slumber of Islam scents lo he drawing to an end. 
*Bm Moslem world now uses the newspaper, the telegraph, wire¬ 
less and modern educational appliances and modem propaganda. 
We have already given some account of the recovery of the 
Tint after bis defeat, and of the transitory unity of the Arabs- 
In Pc rain vie remark a [KirolleJ stiffening of the resistances of 
Islam to mere exploitation by the West, 

ifeforf the war Per-hi had been a happy hunting-ground 
for llio of Euro [lean diplomacy and a v j rv wretched 

land for men and women to five in. ftiu&ia pressed ujkkq the 
unfortunate conn try from the norths Britain from the Ftrakn 
Uulf; each did what it could to discredit and injure the other; 
great oil resources had Lk^o discovered and thy American ofl 
Interests pursued devious pallia of instigation and support, 
A parody nf Western parliamentary government existed under 
ft mud the reality of power shifted between a number 
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of scrambling feudal chiefs, 'fliey raided and murdered out 
another. The Russians had put m ft Cossack brigade nominally 
to obev tho government, but really to control it. The British 
bad created a countervailing body, a gendtirvvcrie. officered by 
Swede?, which was understood to l*r international spirited. 
These conflicting bodies muddled and murdered in the name 
of Western order. The Germans intrigued through the Turks 
to the detriment of hoth British and French. 

The protection, diversion or destruction of oil pipe-lines is 
the key to the complex strategy of the situation, Tho Great 
War w.i- for Persia a story of raids, marches, seizures and 
adventures by Cossaoks, Germans, British and native tribal 
forces. As The victory b waved between Germany and bur 
antagonists, the Persians, who cared nothing for these European 
dirjputen, propitiated or attacked the British. L or ft Lime #fter 
the war the British wore ascendant in Persia, but in 1920 their 
position begun to be seriously threatened by a Bolshevik in¬ 
vasion which resumed the ancient pressures of the Tsarist 
system. But gradually something more native and more 
detached from the conventions of diplomacy asserted itself, 
lYrsinn national oonadousness wa? growing, and iho prestige 
of the West was fading. A strong man appeared, Rbta Khan, 
who seined the govern meat in 1321, retaining the n om i na l 
headship of the Slurb, llo made a treaty with Soviet Russia 
tbit established tho country upon a footing of greater independ¬ 
ence than It had enjoyed ’for"many years. In he ceased 

to bs dictator and replaced the Shah, 

From Persia in the east to the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
along tho whole line of contact between ancient Christendom 
and "the Mulmmmfldwi world, these post-war ware display a 
complex of troubles anil conllictu between Islam and tho 
European powers and far more solidarity and unity of purpose, 
and even, at lost, uilitv of action, is apparent upon the Islamic 
than the western ddc. The European powers, blind to their 
grow hn? danger, cctiUasol iu intrigue against each other, upon 
aeveuteenth. and eighteenth century linos. The trade in armn- 
nis-nt, open or furtive, flourishes. It becomes more and mon? 
difficult to retain the loyalty of native Wins, The aimed, 
uneasy, diflingenuoua European, whether British. French, Spiuihh 
oj Italian, ia everywhere scowled upon and plotted again* r._ 
ln Morocco, Spain sustained ft wasteful unending war against 
a gathering insiurtotiim equipped with European and American 
weapons. There were disasters, retreats and withdrawals, and 
a certain Abd-el Krim mse to leadcmhip over the Rills. Mean- 
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tlir; French held Fm and unread and sustained tbcir 
dominion to UtB south of the Rifl tribes, refrai ning from any 
cu- iin : itton ivtih the Spanish until in IWtf Abd-ol-kum tinned 
hu giiu.-T arj'j rilier [hum and opened lire pn-sfujct of u 

lung and dungaroiUt war. 

A hundred and twenty tliomaad men were speedily involved 
in the atreiggle on the Ffanuh side. French ciujckt in Morocco 
produced 11 repereuaaion m the mandatory territories of dyrin. 
The Drin-es rose against the French and inflicted uarimia losses] 
The Arab population became unhelpful and dangerous. The 
danger to Fes became ubo a danger to DamiMua. To the 
Hiur’n. the Wahabite Arabs were able to fure* tire British- 
protoctsd King of the IJedjax to a resignation (1013) .uni E sjlo. 
They toot Mecca and spread their power slowly and sureJy 
iut.i the e.r-mnrkcd ten itory. In -Egypt there was almost 
iaousant trouble, the Egyptians under British rule were like 
boiling miik beneath a lid. It began to dawn oven on tin 
imututdy 'Rationalist conacjciumev* of France and Italy that the 
urdv possibility of niRiut .Luing a European ascendancy over the 
M.jjjyu- world was OjKji and honest co-operation of all the 
European powers concerned. Slowly these latter were realizing 
tlmt the days when they could divide and mb in their own 
sphered of imiwence and stir up dissention in their neighbour* 
were at an end. 

Jt is tins gradual world wide realization of the practical 
necessity of unify and unified action that is the most significant 
feature of this phase in human affairs. The primary condition 
of fn-'idtim nnd power is freely communicated til might. Tutnm 
hfoumes formidable because it is developing tntor-a mnrutni euj 4 jnrm 
m»J a cc iuiij ennscionancav. it is in a phase of miaaceoce. 
Cliiisu, w „:eJ. has a!ways bven resentfui of foreign inter, entions, 
becomes now more and more I'lloecively resentful, because ft 
new education bos given it a framework of modem ideas and a 
bolE^i* uinlir^aiKling Of Low to Loco me inconvenient. Indians, 
Egyptians, Turks and Aruba now discuss European impenolism 
together—and discover .1 common attitude towards it. And 
Euroi* falls under ths financial domination of America and 
iosei its grip on Asia and .North Africa, because ft fritters away 
ita strength U|K>n internal djaeanaiOLus, 
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Dfbti, Monty anti Stabilization. 

Gradually, as dub y?sx followed another to eopatato ntto’i 
niiuds more and more Ltl.iii the ^tresses mid fuisaturk* of I lit. 
Great War, t|ie mental habits begoLkuj by firopugaiulii and the 
nrjrent need tiering the afmgjrlo uf Eqgarduig the Germans mi 
a peculiarly monstrous and malignant race apart from tiro rest 
of humanity faded away. Practical men began to realise the 
impossibility of bringing a hoot any tiemrrnj solution or t.ho 
diifiuultiea of the European state* without the full pnxiiojparicii 
of whirt is etill one of tha beat-educated and mnst orderly- 
minded people of the world. 

Moreover, day by day llir^c problems were changing in 
thrir character and form. Dsluaiona about- racial quality, 
tradilions «f national mumodty, patriotisms arid suctnrion 
passion?, were fading Out In tin; face of more immediate interests. 
It was dawning upon the Europeans that their affaire wore 
untangled parpleihigly in an extraordinary net <if their owii 
weaving from which they had no power of eaaape, i.JiuL their 
(Lilly tirea were crippled and starved in a tangle r -»f debts, taxes 
and treacherous monetary changes. 

Li our account of ihu linn French Rerahirinu we imva 
already dioed the elementary relations of credit and currency 
tn social life. But the eocfal ilhloettinn caused b Km nee by 
the Revolution and the wars that emued was trivial in com- 
pimson with the displaccdumtii in Europe niter the 

Grriit War. The community of the end of lh& eightreiitii 
twi stair wm altogether more simple and autottommui limn tJu 
intrfcately interwoven European community of the present 
time. Its ecedomic and social life was contained irjLhm itu 
own borders. But the peculiar difliotiiiy of the modern aiiamtlon 
is that while economic rektioaaljJpa and reaction** because of 
the vafft change in thfi mortis of commmii cation have kmg 
since transcended the bamidnrieB of exMfng states white now 
staple commodities and labour con bo moved in mass from almost 
any part of the world to another—a thing never .mown before 
except in tise of the food buppiv of imperial Rdnve—men still 
oh mg to i.ho petty fNilitic&i divhiwii^ the kuhitod sovereign 
staicfl e^tabliihfd under the superseded conditions. 

The delusion of national sovereign tr h with its attendant 
fjuiatici?ma for M God p King and Otmnfci’y" end the like. La Lb& 
mo$t monstrous* of all superstitions at present active in the 
worhL Each state must bobw to make it* own money, regufotu 
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Us own credit. hamper tmnfiport through its territory And mt 
up tariff bArrii-ra to ike flow of trade. Each mos t incur ita own 
debts and remain obstructive, hostile and armed to the teeth 
against its essentially -linjiJftr neighbours, Each must maintain 
ite own educations] system, teaeh a partial and lykie historv, 
and instil a poisonous national conceit and a ]K>isoiious hostility 
to f-iugnem in each new generation. 

Jin consequence to Europe of this inherited curse of un- 
federalized sovereign states ™ that, when the process of 
eeountuk eemfudon and exhaustion that lutd appeared m France 
after the French Revolution recurred in Europe on a much 
vaster £■ u!e after the Great War, it was enormously complicated 
by the international tangle. Every elate waa Imj^mTiished, 
but i state had figured up debts ngair^t every other state 
f t national aid in the war in w hich they were ulliea. and fantaattfl 
debt charges had been imposed upon the vanquished, Although 
the United States in the later stages of Use war Lad been an 
imtagonist of Germany and had suffered less than any European 
f-tate concerned, American mu nit sons had been supplied at 
exaggerated prices to all her el Lies, and Europe was now 
btup nHoaiiy indebted io America, 

A frank repudiation of most of iktm war debts and war 
chums would have doored die air for all the world, hut only a 
powerful federal government in Europe could have been sc 
hold nud frank, Europe hod no federal government, no world 
poUticLiiifl. no bread- mind&d leaders * but only pareicki&Uminckd 
Mugs, eiaieemen, politicians, tariff-sue tamed bttgjzieaa lividm;, 
new spa pare limited Lu outlook re their language and distribution 
&Tem , ?in 1 c--supportoe 1 to:i cher# , nai 1 U >na 1 ui1]vorrities, siitd giuu p» 
of “patriotic" financiers; and all were terrified at the bare 
idea of any greater evatara that would obliterate the abundant 
personal advantages they enjoyed at. the expense of the European 
commonweal. They would not. have a comm on Europe; they 
would not hear of it; t hey would mther have had Europe dead 
than denatiiouaKxed. As soon would flies abolish a manure-heap- 
So all Europe west of Russia pasoed jKiiitic&tly into a Shylock 
p]uw; sdieincfl for the repayment erf these fantastic war debts 
consumed the public mind, and meanwhile each aorndgii 
stare followed its own device* with money* Many people were 
ratAHtrophically Impoverished. many became fantastically rich 
by speculation, and it wemed wiser to spend money than to 
accumulate ft* If there wm a failure l:o produce houses for 
ordinary people there vra* no kt or luiidranee re the building 
nod iinproveianot of luxury hotels: there w&s never eo much 
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dancing in Europe and never so sedulous a pursuit of sport and 
pleasure. The {ace of Europe showed the flush of a wasting 
fever. 

The monetary collapse came first m Russia. Thore it to 
fostered and welcomed by the Communist government. Roubles 
were printed without restraint, and exchange Cell and prices 
rose until an egg or an apple waa said for 19,000 roubles and the 
peasant had no more inducement to hoard or to work for hoard* 
in». It was the intention of the stricter communists to abolish 
all free buying and selling. Money vraw to bo rendered valueless, 
oud the work of the citizen was to i>e recognized by periodically 
delivered cards not generally interchangeable but bearing de¬ 
tachable coupons for food, clothing, books, travel and m forth* 
But already in 1921 the Bolshevih government was convinced 
of t ho need of recovering that economic fluidity that- only money 
C4n give* and a new rouble currency appeared, of which one 
rouble was worth 10,1)09 of the older dispensation. This was 
tepkeed in 1923 by the chervonets, a gold rouble equal in value 
to the Tearisfe rouble before the war. That is Urn basis of the 
currency to-day. It has been baited discreetly, it hat sustained 
its value in exchange so far, and it marks the inability of the 
Bolshevik economic system to detach itself from Iho complex 
of methods, rateruhanges and debts to liic West. The money 
problem of the world is one, and can be solved only as a cos¬ 
mopolitan problem. 

To the west of Russia there was no attempt to get rid of the 
use of money altogether, but there wn& more or leag inflation in 
every country. The monetary experiences of Germany were 
extreme, and give the general process in ite completed form. 
Unable to raise sufficient money fay taxation to meet ib foreign 
obligations and its internal necessities, the government resorted 
to the printing-press. As it morm^ed the amount of mark* in 
circulation, the cost of ad ministration and the price of the 
foreign currency needed for reparation payments rose, and tlih 
necessitated a further resort to the printing-press. In January> 
*923, the dollar, which at par Jmd been worth five gold marks, 
had appreciated to 7,299. Then came a swift collapse. In 
February it was worth 21.210 paper marks. In July it passed 
the million point. By the end of the year it was worth lour 
billion paper marks. 

The social effects of thifl fantastic change of trust worthy- 
money to worthless paper were profound. The whole dasa of 
people living eu mvestraetiU with fixed interest, retired people, 
widows and orphan* with aimuilio^ and no forth, was pauperised 
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and driven to the m-jal abject expedients to live; nil scientific 
Lkerarv and educational aotiTttio^ dependent on endowments 
stopped Officiiftts, tc&cherc* profe^itii ml men and Lt-iikn 
persons living on fixed salaries or fixed fees were r^vm ah!<- to 
Inoreme their stipends in ptojrarti™ ft> die rise in p-rit cu There 
was* in fact, a sort, nl cconoinfc massacre of die i;w^r r-duci.tod< 
Rente vmnmbrd* but the prices of ever) m&zmty aoftmi fan- 
t&ntinlij* 

On ihe other hand, even 1 mortgagor ami ovary buMneec 
com pan v waa in a position to pay off its debts with worthless 
papJr. arid div internal government debt and municipal loans 
evaporated- For a time export bigness was feverishly stim¬ 
ulated, Strong cheeks had to be imposed to prevent The 
exportation of everything valuable in the land, But the 
importation of food nod raw materials sank to nothing p and 
employment altar an initial spurt rapidly decreaeetU Food 
baoaxue scarce in tbr towns because the peasant^ realising iht 
uselessness of money 9 would now only barter. H miner, dtvtfess 
and worry were the lot of the mass ol the middle dost^s tend of 
the saving rcnpeetabte poor. The tuicidc-mtc row steep] ; T , 
The bath-rate lull IS per cent, a n compared with the previoua 
year* In spite ol thb* the inianl mortality innrasaed 21 per cent* 

Every where political trouble broke out, reactitmary and 
uummctlanary ntovementa. Perhaps m> other people but the 
orderly* educated and disciplined German* could have weathered 
thi s atona. In November tbo government created a new 
currency. It Introduced a new ^fintazunaric'' secured on the 
general Wete in the country * and it stopped the further printing 
of the old marks. A Renton mark m&& worth a billion paper 
marks. By res training the issue severely* the Reutenmiirk wu 
gradually lifted to success, md m Germany was able to return, 
ako, to iia form or allegiance to the gold titaudiifiL A gold 
Rtriehsmitrk replaced the Relit*:*mark m 1925, . 1 :. equal value, 
and the Renteiuxtarka wetu gradually withdrawn. 

In several countries, in Austria and Poland for example, 
the moufitary story had been almost as tragic as m Germany. 
Both staggered back to their present new adjusted ciuraaaj. 
The Austrians adopted a now coin a! account, the schelling; 
(Jit PoIl-^i * xk>ty T both based on gold. Such countries as 
Czeuho-S to valla. Greece, Finland* though they inflated, inti® ted 
m mo'lsratl m t and retained their original mondary unit in * 
kind of stability at about a filth 01 a sixth of us former gdd 
vidiic. Italy, Fmitoo and Belgium inflated withm etill more 
narrow limits. The lire tank from ££■£ to below JW to the 
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ji. <iimi sterling before tile time of Mussolini. and, after a phase 
uf dubious tec tint v i went oo linking gradually to 110, 120, 
130; it was then put through a regime of severe restriction and 
'‘stabilized" Lit & new level of rather more than a quarter <f it" 
original value. The French and Betgiari franc mid the Spanish 
pta-Hn sank still more slowly, The franc- jiusetj the huudred 
ro tt;c pound limit in 1225, rend then after a eriuta and a panic 
waa adjusted at about a fifth of its pre-war purchfltiing 
power. 

The British sovereign fell sway from Eta gold value alter the 
war, but never to the extent of losing more than a third of its 
wurth. and in 1U24-25, after strenuous efforts, a restraint upon 
credit, a cheek to busmen enterprise and n grave crisis of 
iirw rnplovmetit. it was pulled back to its ancient parity with the 
gold dollar The Su&mlimviriah countries, Holland and Switoer- 
Uuid experienced relatively snurit currency exaltations and 
depression*. 

This, is history in fin arithmetical form. The reader must 
imagine for himself the enormous volume nf fears, anxieties, 
crum disappointment, tragic distresses, huitlsiiirs jirivnlioiu, 
iikwiPH , despairs and deaths these barometric antic* of (he 
tinropeon cnrrendfcs would racao il they could be translated 
into lormn of bum an feeling. 

Britain struggled book for a time to the fold stand&rd- 
It did not ghrean ideal currency, but it seemed to be the beat 
standard [Mumble in thi! world while money was still controlled, 
by a multitude of independent governments. Because there 
wfti< no ooaiaOi'Olitan government, no federal world government 
capable a£ controlling these affairs, it seemed necessary to hand 
aver the economic lordship of the earth to a metal, it wan 
deed stuff; it could not reef Kind to increases anti decreases of 
real wealth; it made every new preduotke activity pay tribute 
to the profits of the pont; but tit least it could not oliB&t and 
lie and it bud no patriotic prejudices. 

But it could bo caught anti imprisoned. The ciiormnn- war- 
debt payments made to America and Erimoe accumulated very 
areut quantities of gold in the*- two countries There it was 
i iuli ."led and tli'‘ aotiiol value of the ooinsd dollar In gold bee amt? 
leji* than tile normal "'gold duliuf' note. The return to the gold 
iTHiidnrd in n tim e when ilu> production of commodities in 
general outrun.* the release ci gold fur coinage wits all to The 
advantage of tbo creditor. Prices fell. He reaped more than 
he lied sown and enterprise was crippled. 

It odds greatly to the disadvantages of a gold standard that. 
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g?*ilogi3ij* Ufll the available supplier of gold are approaching 
frihanriiom 

AH thhi the reader wriil tlnd diiwiBBod folly and plainly in 
Tht Work , Wealth and ffoppintM of Mankind, 

The dc bte imposed up an Germany and Austria by the victors 
of VittBailk’s wl-ix'—» Mr. *1, M. Kaynca showed at tho timt—so 
Itepvy aa to I*- practically insupportable* But with every foil in 
Prieto, due to the hoarding of gold. the iledining output'of gold 
and the increase (n production the burthen of iL ^ <kh%H upon 
t lie Emtti wja,n prodtieer twcaiow in e(Tect tonvicr, lie L ul ow, 
tnahe, and sell more and moire* to pet the same amount of gold 
f-r his payment*. For all his efforts he found he could sell leas* 
HigJi tariff barrier^ on every .side baaed hsa selling. The Dswea 
plan {1924)i the Young plan (1^21*), were revisions af the Euro¬ 
pean debt* and moditkaiicits of the methods of piiytmmL nccessF 
lated by l!il> oontimml loading of the balances io favour uf the 
creditor The relief each gave vanished presently in Use? con t inn - 
iqg deflation. By ! y3 i Europe In general, and Germany and 
Austria in pvt&ttd&r, were on th^ brink uf complete economic 
coitap^e and in June of that year President Hoover* none too 
soon, proposed a holiday from debt payment for a twelvemonth. 
It is ^kid that this proposal wa^ linked Lel t]m Pre^idienf ^ mind 
with an extensive political and economic paci-Ccation of Europe 
but that Lhe attitude of France toward Lhti moratorium did not 
^ncaiirag*: him to press these hrotkda issues furs her France 
hud tat-ti imtjitcfl snd alarmed by the launching os' a small buL 
very powerful battleship by Germany which had revived all 
her h a &t& of & German n-vaacAc. liccanao of the French objection 
to any release of Gr ammy from the toils of debt, there was 
some delay in making President Hoovers proposal effective, 
and the relief came tcwi late to prevent a eerier of hank failures 
in Germany and Austria. Landau had been supporting German 
credit, with short-term Ian ire, using French money uii short¬ 
term loan to do to. The QcfmAn uraidi imuiuh Liked the English 
money in Germany, and tin French creditor began to withdraw 
hia deposit* from Lon dun* This created an lm precedents d 
instability in the British f inane in 1 position. In August the 
Labour government resigned, and an emergency National 
govermuent of all parties was formed to lK save the pound" and 
keep it *n the gold standard. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
eratwhUfc I-^ibcrar lender, remained Prime Minister, The attempt 
to save the pound lusted twenty-three tiaya* Among the 
ec-cstiouik vigorous reduction* in tmemplo ment pay and the 
pay of the a ruied forced of the Empire, the poliue and the 
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t* j :udicrs wire mark. Unfortunately these sacrifices to the gold 
^ULudutd faih-d to rtstore foreign ccmfidtmee, A protest hy the 
luivy against the reduction of the men a pay was exaggerated 
oh rhe foreign bonne* to the dimensions of a grave mutiny, the 
coUapftu of Great Britain mud a possible revolution was talked 
of T and thereafter nothing could staunch the stream of gold 
withdrawak. Li September, Great Britain wag forced off the 
gold statidanl, to which aiit* liad returned so unwisely and 
precipitately in 1^24-25. The pound feJ] in value from nearly 
tivc dollars to something under fot*r. 

Tliiit is ns much as we can tell bore of (Juo swayiogs and 
fiouiidejmgs of money throughout the post war periptL A fuller 
account and a clearer analysis of the operating causes wiU be 
found in TAe IFor-fe, IFeoM <md Mapping of Mmttnd* Here wo 
tiuve given enough of that story to demonstrate the increasing 
inconvenience of all mankind, of the divided directum of the 
world ri Juncture affairs among a number of independent com- 
|»img sovereign goveenmefnia. In our *tory of the declme- and 
fall of Rome wi- noted the parti pb™l by debt in that vast 
dissolution. It remains to be? seen how far our present 
civilization will be able to avert n . parallel [process of debt 
HtJTmguiation iind economic collapse 


f IQ 

Tkt Paradox uf Over-Production *tnd Wani. 

In the inter twenties of the century certain new economic 
difficulties began to perplex and still jMuplex mankind. They 
did not arise directly out of the fiimndal nationalism and the 
consequent etmmgulation of credit and currency we Imve just 
been discussing P though no doubt they wore enormously in- 
creased and emphasized by these things. But the roots lay deoper 
tlmn thiit. In a unified world with the mo^t comjdetoily cos¬ 
mopolitan business system imaginable, they would have still 
appeared, though perhaps in a simplified and more manageable 
form. They were inherent in the very same business methods 
Unit had produced the wealth ami fiocifd expansion of the 
tiiuett^nUi century. 

In the nineteenth century then- a land of balance 
between production and consumption, The world was in a 
fjLsIiiun fed and clothed and duppiicd with vffvrythiiig cJae that 
wai= eonsiikred necessary and prujtfr. by the - mploymeut of a 
large proportion of the population. in the more advanced 
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count ries, the production of many manufactured uomnredithrs 
WCttWMj the internal roitBaminp power, but Utia w*. balanced 
liy an uaporMljnu «f the eTCC-e-s smd the importation m the return 
of not otherwise obtainable. But the progies* of induRtral 
tneUiod wm rapid; tiicrjee »iw a steady increase in productive 
(.►tljukjDfly and that meant rJiat thi* same imnmnt of ouiput 
raj Jed for Cover and fewer workers. A factory in is in was 
crowded with sweated worker*, working elliow to dbow They 
nitser t l they wem in work." The equivalent factor* 

of tn3(t would present a hn aiming row of machines, with t, rhara 
on-- or two reasonably well paid attendonta walking vr.ttchfnliv 
«nd competently among them Outside would U* a LiImot 
exchange with a lengthening queue of unemployed. Con¬ 
currently there has Wn an increase in produdion and' a deere^ 
m employment, [nduetry h continually increasing In flfSrienL V 
ana throwing people oat of work. 

Thu nature of the proems downed Erjt upon Great Britain 
because of the greater soundness of British industrial statistics. 
In pre-war non* tha proportion of unemployed to workers nr . 
mTk “ad been usually anything from 5 to 7 [wr cent, ft was 
discovered to lie mounting up to 12 to Ifi per cent, in England 
in 192? there were over a million unemployed; by 19Sa tJursu 
tigores exceeded three millions. Germany tro*; nreso'ntjv found to 
U in the wme state. In R30 she had tluw million work,c 
•>n>. of work, which Imd mounted beyond four in IP3J. Public 
6tatiati& are handled differently in Fiiuioe, hut, under the 
surface, rnmmpJoynient was #pr< .vting, and trustworthy 
authorities nut it at at least- a million in 1930. The hectic 
prosperity of America culminateJ in a great storm nr src-uritv 
smliiig in liiiiji. and a sarkis of pirnitm and slumps followw i 
In 193(1, the American unemployment was estimated at -un, 
tiling between 4,000,000 and g,000.000. 

Things, people realized, were working in u viduits evak. 
Increased bm liras cUoienoy diminished employment. Utuiinkh, ,1 
employ merit irmunt a lower wage* output; fewer pooplo wan- 
recdv-iitg wages. This again msanf a dirriimskod tiori]]iAJimc 
power on the jiart of the general public of which an increasing 
proportion ceding to eum. There was too much of evarv 
tiling, and so people were being deprived of the power to buy 
and consume it. This led to un-old goods ami diminished 
output, and this again to further uncinplovnuuit and flint in’died 
demand. The more tbs world had the more h wanted- Tim 
year 1020 gnw r world in which on fcfa© one hand there was ioo 
iDuch wheat, too much iron and steel, too much copper, too 
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nsndi rtibbcr, and on the other a growing multitude ol people 
^ «'-■ couhi rut, satisfy their hure&t needs. 

The fiy^u ra of production lor profit hud came to a diisdluvfc. 
liar, it in the s^tarn of juoduotion for profit that ho* made tho 
w>irld in which wu lire, Ilw given us sit our ideas of hafttiws 
nail industrial process, arul we find ouradw* without nny rosliv 
vidad and satisfactory solution to tk> Hdd h up to wh'ich t.h-> 
intern of profit production ban ted tia. In Tkt Work, Wtakk 
rifuJ Hnppin$$& o/ Mankind the complexities and hopihi mid 
dangers ul Uiit situation uw discussed more fully ilmp they 
■ xli be dealt with here. It seems incnedibjij that tliis world of 
iiiu.'ikiiid, which hot done su> many marvel!uu? ijimirs, will not 
find ii. wav out os tills impasse in vtiieh wo art* suffering tu-dav 
—with more than enough of everythin*- wu n<ed within r™h 
OI us. But so far no wav out is generally recognized. This 
evonomn: stre>a now pervade tin* work): it fills rn n* mind* 
with u desperate «npatieno« and rondurethat other gtcM problem. 
Hut prohirm of world uuificatioii, which id the particular ui*t of 
'I'ht Outline of HOtlonj to consider, fur more danger did and 
difficult Lima it would otherwise be. 

P erhap s there is a gleam of iio|*r in a phrase now spreading 
intu current, Liumglit, the phrase ^massi consumption”—or >ii 
odutr worth ‘community expenditure." Thu individual buyer 
is diminishing in juimisiisi, but that- m no reason why, in matter? 
o< housing, transport, reientific research, iigriculture, mining, 
education and even entertaining, Um community ns is whole 
ahouht not devise methods of buying and employing the available 
labour and inatenol now stagnant. Wt» may be entering upon 
ait ci«r of city rebuilding of extraordinary winder njld beauty 

§ II 

The Conflict of Trattitum uith Recorutmctim. 

Now. in our account of the adventure ol mankind hitherto 
w» have been able to connect the great ohangsss j n human 
experience to the seeds and generation from which they sprang. 
Ixcanre each change, as it was accomplished, revoahd its roots 
and seed. Bui the estimate of forces whose outcome is hidden 
ill the future ir> a problem of an altogether different quality. 
In our stun, we have displayed a long struggle hetween rational 
innovotnin ami tradition. From Plato with id* Utopianism, 
(xmlitjeiu in Uic power of man to change his suite, and ArituuJc- 
with his insistence upon the supremacy ol reason and proven 
facki tight down to the constructive snort and science o/ to-day 
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wa have seen the human mind feeling: its way to creative freedom. 
And always thn forces of instinctive conservatism, of privilege 
and dogmatic authority have rented or prevented that ad ranee. 
True Lhfire is & great development of world^wide political, social 
uul moral ideas, but will they bear fruit T The armies march, 
rile lings vw,vv, the ]KLtriuiii bawl, la cmtiiiualkiii a phantom 
on the verge oi toek-orow, or Is it an enduring destructive 
reality, and human unity no more than u passing aspiration f 
It is a vary vivid, mmy phantom, if it L* a phantom. Take 
any current newspaper and measure wkt proportion of space 
k ijivea to education, to thought, to future t hmg n OL^rru 
any group of ordinary people and discover haw many mmuiea 
a week they give to thought about tb* progress of Lkc world. 

Vet scientific and materia! progress goes on, and in particular 
the aeienns of social psychology and ment-Fil analysis. A new 
and truer conception of the human will and Imagination nuiy 
be Ucccauiry to the nex.t forward movement in human allairs, 
and ih.ni conception we seem to ht attaining. The crowd h back- 
ward but the crowd h mobile; if it !tams little, it forgets easily. 
U can be inured into new containing vessels end it will take the 
shape ol new institutions very readily. Its {ULtrioLkmSj ite loyal- 
Lle$, its hostilities, sod oven its most passionatety t^xjjretied beliefs 
arc no more than skin deep. All the mearut and methods of putting 
ideas into people’s min da, presenting points of view to Hum , 
assisting them to clear vision,, are beyond comparison moru 
efilcicnt than they hove ever been before. We are pasidiig beyond 
that finft crude conception of democracy that Looked to the voting 
umifs lor initmtiveb- and direction. The future, we realize* more 
and tjiore clearly, is prepared in the laboratory and study* and 
not in the street. F rhe nationalism that dominate the world 
to-day ta likB a drunken shouting bully, who lords it over and 
deafens everyone in a room, until suddenly he is flung out and 
everyone Is incredulous that he was over tolerated. The 
vehemence and violence with which patriotism bullies and 
Wfdora in Italy, and attempts to bully in Franco and Germany 
and Britain and tin United Suites, Is the measure of its fear 
of die hiiaj question. 

The new forces* the oofiEmopolitau eatuceptiuiis Lfcmt must 
some day inherit the earth, struggle against a universal embarrass- 
mynt in their neces&ary disloyalty to the pretend dil± of every 
existing government. Those who arc parceled by the vision 
of man reunited must either abstain from political life, and so 
condemn themselves to futility, or they must enter legislatures 
and take oaths of allegiance, with the deliberate intention of 
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eubcirdmatmg the Hyetern they promise to serve and tniKtam to 
the realization of a larger scheme. Moreover, governments 
and k'gblflturei nm so constructed for conflict and nationalist 
expression that men entering them with the broadest intentions 
presently Sod the nisei vest subdued to the limilathms of thtiiz 
Occasions. It is Itn oasicr for private]y owned business and 
financial organizations to transcend national and imperial 
bound ark* than politicians. A league ol bankers is bringing 
rbe world back to the intemationftliam of tbe gold standard, 
and it is to big shipping and transport; interests that we may 
look for stick hope as Mists of the liberation of world production 
from die throttling grip of tariffs. 

But the conflict between nation and humanity p between the 
huin^ society and the open society, will not "lie always or 
generally a conflict between one sort of man and another. It 
will be much more a conflict within men'e minds. The new 
conceptions of human possibility percolate everywhere, mvMio 
the thoughts of everyone, A king may bo full of his self- 
importance and the rights of his dynasty to-day p and to-morrow; 
m another mood* he may be feeling rather a fool in his uiuform 
arid umidiit his ceremonials. A business man may be scheming, 
sweating, cornering, besting with all his being now. and to night 
he may awaken and wonder whether he fa roaily spending hia 
brief lime between two eternities to the best advantage, Deep 
in the human conscience k a hatred of personal futility, Every¬ 
one alive is asking at times, "What am I doing with my life* 1 * 
Only as the future unfolds can we begin to measure the Amount 
and quality of this hidden universal seeping of the new vision 
of things into men's minds and hearts. 


i i? 


Cnijicotion con only about by Conscious Effort. 


Our history baa traced a steady growth of the social and 
political units into which men have combined. In the brief 
I^riotl of ten thousand years these units have grown from th« 
email family tribe of the early Neolithic culture to the vast 
united realms—viwfc, yet still too small and partial—-of the 
present time. Anti this change in rize of the state—& change 
manifestly Incomplete—lias Iwen accompanied by profound 
changes in tta nature. Compulsion and servitude have given 
^ruy to ideas of associated freedom, and the sovereignty Hint 
woe or.ee concentrated in an autocratic king ffld god has been 
widely diffused throughout the community Until the ltd man 
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Republic citeiufed itecif to *11 Italy, then- had bc*n iw free 
community larger than n city stafcc; nil great common! tk* wen? 
comniTuiTtk^ of nbedience under a monarch The united 
repiblk of tbe Onfted States would have hem impossible before 
ibu printing-press and the railway, The telegraph anil telephone, 
th^ aeroplane, l hr- cmtinnnl progress of land and sea imfifiit,. 
are now insisting upon a atill W^cr political organization. 

If our Oafftnr hits Im?*u faithfully drawn, and if these brief 
condimjims an* sound, it, follows that wi> are engaged upon an 
TtniT» f obc task of adjustment to a greater and that that 

is the com prehenfflvo form of human affairs iit gtMtah Our 
wnrSj otir social conflict p our enonooTLf* TOPtmttle wt reaaec, are 
all aspect* af that adjustment. The loyalties and allcgmuree 

- day in "u* at beat provisional Iovoltk^ mid olkgiarj ihir 
true state* this mate that is already bcginrtliig, this idatc to whkh 
«mny niius owes Ids utmost political effort, must bo now this 
nefrent red cm3 ttqrM State to which human necessities point. 
Otir true God nrrw is the God of all men. Natioruilkui as jl God 
tmisti fallow the tribal gods tq limbo, Omr vruo nationality 
m mankind* 

£fuiv fur iriU modem mvn lay hold upon and identify them- 
*itb this necessity and get themrohrcs to revise their 
hlcfla, remake their institutions* and educate the coming 
general! on* Ut Utii final extension of citizenship 1 How fur 
wilj they remain dark. obdurate, habitual, rad tmtlitiqnah 
reamtxug the oonvurgeni forces that offer them either unit v or 
misery 1 Sooner or Iak-r that unity must ccmt% or okc plainly 
men must perish by fchnlr own invent imu. We. biKntUrtt u ^ 
believe in tho power of reason and In the inercarirtg good-will 
m turn, «snd ourselves compelled to reject Lhr ktUr pottlhiliiy. 
But the way to the former may be very long and tedious, very 
tragi r? mud woftrisome 1 a martyrdom of many generations, or it 
mny bo travelled over almost swiftly in the course of a generatiun 
t>r wj h <k i |K nds upon forces whose itatura wc umkrEtund 

to acme extent now, but not their power, There has to be & 
grea£ pmc&x* of education, by precept und i?y information 
mid by experiences but tlitre is os yet no quantitative measure 
of education to tell n* how much has tq bp Iramt m kew 
that learning can l*a dona. Our estimates vary with our moods; 
Lhe time muy be mutib hunger tiuin mir hop-rs and much shorter 
Lhiijo our icare* 

Tlie tetri bk* experiences of the Great- War made very many 
mL'p who outre took political things lightly take- them very 
gntytly* To & certflin small munbor uf uiun and woman already 
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I he Attainment of n world has become the <rapmu« work 

ii< life, hru* bocotiiu & ri tigioua eeddevotinn, To a much greater 
number it bbecome at least 4 ruling motive, Many -Midi 
];oo|>I-3 now Lkju seating ways of woririnti for this great end or 
tlioy are already working tftperfmmitalJy and variously for 
this great find, by pen and persuasion, in tvohools and colleges 
and books* and in the highways and byways of public life. 
Perhaps, now, moat human beings in the world are will-disposed 
towards suuti efforts, hut rather confusedly disposed; they are 
withum any clear seni*o of what must be dune and what ought 
to he prevented, that human solidarity may be idyiim-d. The 
world-wide oiUbreak of faith and bope in President Wilson, 
b: fore he began to wilt and fail u*>. was a ye: iy significant thing 
indeed for thr future of mankind. Set agiiLnaL tiu^y motive 
•ff unity, Indeed, are other motives entirely antagonistic, the 
ft-nr mu J haired of Strange things and people, love of and trust 
In the old traditional things, patriotisms race prejudices, 
gii£piciuii£ t distrusts—nod the elements of spile. semmdreiiam 
diid utter sellidinfcss that arc eo strong still m every human 
soul. 

The overriding powers that hitherto, in the individual soul 
and in the community* have struggled and prevailed against 
the ferocious, ha^e, and individual impulsfcs that divide us from 
mm another have been the powers* of religion and education, 
Religion and education* those closely interwoven influence^ 
have made possible the greater human societies whose growth 
we have traced in thin Outlim; they have been the chief synthetic 
forces tbroughoml this great story of enlarging human eo- 
operaiioxia that we hare traced frum ha beginning*. Wt have 
fmind in the intellectual and IheolciHcal conflicts of the ninatecnUi 
century Lbs ex plana tiou of that curious exceptional A iseutangte- 
incut of religious leaching from formal education which id a 
distinctive feature of our age, anti we have traced tho coi.-e- 
qucnecs of ihiy phase of religious disputation and confusion in 
the f^rorfrion of international politics towards a brutal national- 
ism, and in the backward drift of industrial and busing life 
towards harsh, sc I Bab, and unoreative profit-seeking. There 
boa been a dipping off of indent restraint— a real dt-eivitirniim 
of mcn*B minds. 

We would lay stress here on the suggestion dial tbia divans 
of religious lea dung from organised cduu.tdun u ncct-i^uiEv 
* fc u-mpumry one, a transitory dislocation, und that pre^iuh 
education muit Iwoome again in intention aud spirit religious, 
and that the impulse to devotion, to mu versa! service juiiI to 
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ft complete escape from self, which has been the common under¬ 
lying terse in a!] the great religions of the last Bve-and’tweniy 
centuries —an irupuhso which ebbed so perceptibly ■ luring th 6 
prosperity, la-dry, disillusionment ami wt-ptluistn of the past 
seventy or eighty years—frill reappear again, stripped anil p lain 
as tliu recognised fundamental struct um I impulse in human 
Moiety. 

EdsiiifttiHifl i>i the preparation of the individual for Die com- 
muuity, and his religious, training ia the Core of that preparation, 

With the grpofe r&»tatem£nt$ atid expansign^ of the 

nineteenth uimliuy, an educational break-up, * confusion and 
losa of aim in education, was inevitable. Wo coo no longer 
prepare the individual lor ft comm uni iv when our ideas of a 
community are shattered and undergoing reconstruction - The 
old loyalties, the old too limited and narrow political and social 
n&auitfp ions, 11 is old too elaborate religious formulas, have lost 
their power of conviction, and the greater ideas of a world state 
and of lit economic commonweal have been winning their wav 
only very slowly to recognition, 

bo far they have swayed only a minority of exceptional 
people. But out of the trouble and tragedy of these lima and 
Uit coisJu.^j'j!! Indore tut tiiero tuav emerge a moral mid intellect'll u 
revival, a religious revival, of a simplicity and scop* to drew 
together uicij of alien races and now discrete traditions, mto 
one common and sustained way of living for the worlds service, 
We cannot foretell the bc-ojw sod power of sues a revival; wo 
cannot even produce evidence of its onset. The beginnings of 
fliich '.lungs are never conspicuous. Great movements of the 
racial soul come at fust 'like a tliicf in the night," and 
then suddenly are discovered to be powerful and wnrld-vridr;. 
Rdigious emotion—stripped of comiptiona and heed from its 
l:tst. priestly entanglements— may presently blow through life 
again like a great wind, bursting the doors and flinging open tbo 
fchuttera of the individual life, and making many things possible 
and twu*y dint in these present days of exhaustion seem almost 
too difficult to desire. 


& 13 

Forces Making far World Unification, 

U w t suppose a ruihcieiit ngiiteoiiruu bs and iiiltilligt'iV ' in 
men to produce presently, from the t remendous lessona of history, 
an effective will for a wodd peace—that is to say. An effective 
fttll for a world law under a w orld government—for in no other 
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fashion b a secure world peace conceivable—in what manner 
may we expect things to move towards tins end I 

That movement will certainly not go on equally in every 
oountrf. nor le it likely to take at first one uniform mode of 
expression. Herts it will find a congenial and EimidEtimg ss-Lmo- 
sphere, hero it will find itself antagonistio to deep tradition or 
racial idiosyncrasy or well-otgimized base oppositions* in some 
cases those to whom the call of the new order has come will be 
living in s state almost ready to serve the ends of the greauir 
political flvmtheelB, in others they will have to fight like con¬ 
spirators against the rule of evil laws. 

There la little in the political constitution o! such ccrantrica 
m the United States or (Switzerland that would Ltnijcde their 
coalescence upon terms of frank give and take with other 
equally civilized oottfiedenttiotiis; political systems involving 
dependent areas and M subject peaphw/ 1 such nk the Turkish 
Empire waa before the Great War, seem to require aometiing 
in die nature of a breaking up before they can be adapted to 
a federal world system. Any state ubsessed by traditions of an 
aggressive foreign policy will he difficult to dm mikto into a 
wnrid coiELlindtioiL But though hL'rt? the genernment limy he 
helpful, and here dark and bus tilt** the essential Uak of men rd 
good will in all states and countries remains the same, U i- an 
educational task, and Its very essence Is to bring to the minds of 
all men everywhere, as a necessary basis for world co-opt; rat [usa, 
a new telling and interpretation* a common interpretation, of 
history; 

Does this League of Nations which has boon created by the 
covenant of ISIS) contain within it the genu of any permanent 
federation of human effort t Will it gry w into scimethmg for 
which, ita Shdlybreas says, men will bo ready to "work whole¬ 
heartedly and, if necessary, fight 1 — ae hitherto they have been 
willing to fight for their country and their ora people ? There 
are few imitation* of any such cpthuaiasm lor the League at 
the present time- The League does not even seem to know 
how to talk to common men. It baa gone into official buildings, 
and comparatively few pcopie in the world understand or care 
wfaat it b doing there. It may be that the League is no more 
than a trim project of union, exemplar y only in its insufficiencies 
mid dangers, destined to be superseded bs something closer rind 
completer, as were the United States Articles of Confederation 
by tbs Federal Constitution* The League h at present a mere 
partial leagtia of governments and states. Ii emphasizes 
us banality; it defer* to sovereignty, What the world need* 
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is no such league of nations hr this nor even n, mere league of 
peoples, but a world league of men. Tho world perishes unless 
aovmwgnty ifl merged and nationality ml Kudina ted. And fo: 
that the miud^ of men must first be prepared by e sjiericnco 
rind knowledge and thought. Tho supreme tank before men 
at the present time is political education. 

Wo will not attempt to weigh Imre what share may |» ta l^t i 
In the recasting and consolidation of human affaire by tbs 
teachings and propound* of labour imeimtinnnfis*tij, by the 
studies iitd ti!x f i ? of international finance, by the necessities of 
big buiiinesd, at by such boundary'destroying powers os science 
and art and historical teaching. All these things may exert a 
combined yreamt, in winch it mat' never be possible to fippar* 
tion tlie l- x. fic i (illana, Opposition may dissolve, ilti (agonistic 
cults flatten out tu a common culture, dniOEt impiTOphbly. 
The bold idealism of to-day may seem mere common sense 
to-morrow. And the problem of a forecast it complicated by 
the poplin Si ties of interlude* and backwater., History baa 
never gone dimply forwarrl. 

More particularly are the years after a great war apt to be 
years of apparent, retrocession; men are too weary to h jo what 
hss been done, what lias been clean'd awav. mid what ha* liocu 
inudc po&ihla. 

Among the tiiogn that seem to move cotnirumdbigly townnls 
an Adeqimte world control at the present time tire these:— 

(ij Ilia inrreatdng dfestmotivene-is find intol&niPletlcss of 
isur waged with tiie new pjwer* of science. 

ii) The inevitable fusion of the world’s economic uJluire 
into ons system, leading necessarily, it would seem, to 
comniou control of currency, ruid demanding safe and Ur.* 
interrupted comiuuoioatioii** and a free movement of goods and 
workers by ec* sud land throughout the whole world. The 
withdaotioa of these needs wiU require a federal world control 
of very considerable authority and powers of enforcement* 

{3) The need, because of the increasing mobility of peoples, 
of effectual cent role of health everywhere, 

(t) lbe urgent flw! of sonic equalization of labour eon- 
tblkin-i, mid of flit? rainimum standard of life throughout the 
world. 1 lifs ije-etnr to carry with it, as a necessary corollary, 
tint establishment of win# minim um standard of education 
for everyone, 

16} The imp Jnihility of developing the enormous benefits 
of flying without a world control of the air-nay*. 

fhe BKfSiitj 1 and lugic of suoh^diveret Gwidtntidm as theme 
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push rhe mind irresistibly, in spile of Uie ehyihea of raoe nod 
tradition and the hinge difficulties treated by differences hi 
language, towards t bs Iwlief that a conscious struggle to t-stabibili 
Or prevent r* politic*! world OPB lin imity will k-Tbe next rtoge 
in Liman history. Th« things that require that world community 
arv permanent needs. One or other of these needs appeals 
Uj nearly ovary one, rind sign List their continuing persiatenuo 
artf_ only mortal difficuttuo—great, no doubt, but mortal— 
prejudices, p^ioui, nnimodties, delumons atmut race and 
country, E-gotisnip, and such dike li not timing and eva(it-?cent 
things, eet up in nu n’s minds by education and niggeatimi; 
none of Lhiiiu tilings that make now for the welfare and survival 
of the individuals who are under their away nor of the statea 
and towns find associations in which they prevail, 

5 14 

It a Federal World State FrobabU t 

1 he attmunient of the world state may be impeded and rim y 
hi* opposed to-day by many apparently vast forces; but it haa, 
urging it on, a much more powerful force, that of the free and 
growing bammon intelligence of mankind. To-day there is in 
tin- world a small Uw increasing number of men— 
archaeologists, ethmiogists, economists, sodologuitfi, psychologists, 
educaijQiiidt.', and lLb like—who arc doing for human institu- 
tKms that sunc task oi creative analysis which the scientific mt u 
or the seventeenth and eighteenth century did for this material 
and mechanism of human life; and just a* t h« w t latter, ■inWHn 
unaware of what they were doing, made telegraphy, a wilt tnuudt 
oc^ Sea and 'nod, flying ami a thousand hitherto itn possible 
things poaaihk, so the farmer may be doing more than the 
wo rid .inspect?, or than they themselves suspect, to clear up 
and make plain the thing to do and the way to do it, in the 
greater and more urgent human affaire. 

Li t m ape Roger ivreon in hi_i ; Tophi tic mood, and *?[ down 
what we believe will be the bread fundamental of ih<* comm- 
world state. 

it) It will ba baaed upon a common world religion, vary much 
atm phi led and universalized and bettor understood, This will not 
be Christianity nor Islam nor Buddhism, nor any euuii njuv- ialht wl 

ffirm of religion, but religion itself pure and undciiJed_the 

Eightfold Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, brotherhood, creative 
service, self-forgetfulness. Throughout the world men's thoughts 
and motives will be turned by education, example, and "the 
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oirde u 1 ideas shout them, from the olteegaion of *elf to the 
clieeriu] service of human knowledge, human power, and human 
unity. 

(iij And this world sute will be ^uatmrte-,1 by a univcrBal 
etincet ion t organized upon a rads and of a penetration ami 
quality beyond a SI present experience^ Hi* whole raw, ?md not 
pimply dasae# tun i peoples, will be educated- Most parents will 
have* a teohmcal kriowlJHlge of teaching. Quite apart from the 
dtiiiea of pun-riteige, perhaps ten per cent, or more of the adult 
population will, fit some time or other in their live# t bo workers 
in the world & educaLionol organization- And education, as the 
new ago will conedve it, will go an throughout life; it will not 
oca#? Jit any purticnlflj age. Men and women will simply become 
self-cdu-catur^ find individual students, mid ^indent-teacher* 
aa Lhsy grow older, 

fiii} There will be no armiesi no Mvit-t, and no chtsses of 
unemployed people eilber wealthy or poor. 

(ivj The world-state's organizaLion of &akmtiSd research and 
neeord compared with that of to-day will be like an ocean liner 
he&ide the dug-out canoe of some early Neolithic wanderer. 

(t) There will be a vast free literature of criticism and 
discussion. 

(™) I he world 1 # political organization will be democratic; 
Lhnt is to y, the government and direction of affairs will be in 
immediate touch with and responsive to the general thought oi 
the educated whole population, 

(vii) Its economic organization will be an exploitation of all 
natural wlulIlIi end avory fresh possibility science roved#, by 
tho Agent# and f smuts of the eouinW government for the 
common good. Private enterpma will bu the ^rvan^—a useful, 
taint'd and weihrewarded servant—-and no longer this rubber 
master of the couimonweaL 

(vili) And this implies two aohievement# that seem very 
difficult to us to-day < They arc maltefs uf mechiuiiinx, but 
they are Eta c^cntial to the world's wed-being as It h to n soldier#* 
no matter bow bravo he may be, that his machine-gun should 
not jam, ami to an Aeronaut 1 # that his steering-gear should tint 
fad him ■■ msil-iur. Political well-being tltuimridji that electoral 
methods shall bo uand t and economic well-being requima that a 
D ummcy dmJ! be u>e4, safeguarded or proof against the ood- 
trivanoe# and monip ubaion# of clever* dishonest men. 
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jbnn Postibilitk# of a f&terat World Stale. 

There can 1 x 1 little question that the attainment of a federa¬ 
tion of &1 i humanity, together with a sufficient measure oi social 
justice to ensure herds h, education, and a rough equality of 
opportunity to mmi of the children bom into the world, would 
mcim such a release and increase of human energy as to open a 
mw phase in human history. J Hie enormous waste caused by 
military- preparation and the mutual arsuoyimca of earnpeLing 
great power*, and the still mure enormous waate due to the 
under-productiveness of great mam of people, either t>ecause 
they ore too wealthy for stimulus or too poor for idlkieney, 
would cease h Thera would be a vast increase in the supply of 
human necessities, a me in the standard of life and in what Ib 
connidered a necessity, a devefoptflfifl* of transport, and every 
kind of convenience; and a multitude of people would be tranv 
furred from low-grade production to sueh higher work as artt of 
all kinds, teaching, scientific research, and the like. All over 
tha world there would be a setting free cl human capacity, 
such an has occurred hitherto only m small place* and through 
precious limited phases of prosperity and .security. Units.* we 
am to suppose that spontaneous outbreaks uf super-men have 
occurred in the past, it is reasonable to conclude that the Athena 
of Pericles, the Florence eJ the Medici, Elizabethan England, 
the great deeds of Asoka, the Tang and Muag periods m art* 
itre but samples of what a whole world of a us Sained security 
would yield continuously and cumulatively. Without supposing 
any change in human quality* hut merely its release from the 
present system of inordinate wo£to k history justifies this 
expectation. 

We have seen how 4 since the Liberation of human thought 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a comparatively few 
curious and intelligent tneu, chiefly in West€m Europe, have 
produced a vision ol the world and a body of science that is now, 
mu the material side, re vo hit ionizing life. Mostly thane men 
have worked against great dbcuuragement p with insufficient 
fiind.^ and small help or support from the tnua of mankind. 
It is impossible to believe that these men wera the maximum 
intc llctituai harvest of their generation. England atone m the 
last three centuries must have produced eoores of Newtons 
who never learnt to read, hundreds of Daltons, Darwins, liacon% 
and Huxleys who died stunted in hovels, or never got a chance 
ol proving their quality. 

it 
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All tins world over, there* must have been myriads of potential 
fim-daB* investigators, splendid artists, creative minds. who 
nerar caught \ gleam of inspiration nr opportunity* for every 
one oi tint kind who had left his mark upon the world, In the 
trenchCH of the Western front nJone during the Great War 
thousands of potential great men died unfulfilled' But a world 
with something like .1 owura totems tionaJ peace, and something 
like social justice, will Jkh for capacity with the Eihb xm of 
universal edumibu* luid may expect a yield bey find oom|Ki risen 
greater thou any yield, of alia and hrdlLiiit men that die world 
bad known hitherto. 

It ia such oojtiBiderationa ha tkis T indeed t wklab juaiify the 
concentration of effort in the near future upon the making of a 
new world state of rigbteouEne&> out of our present confusions. 
War is a horrible tiling, and oonfftantly more horrible and 
dreadful* #0 that unless it i* ended it will certainly end human 
ftOdety; s-ocial injustice, and the eight of the limited and cramped 
human beings it produce, luraKot the mul { hut the strongest 
incentive to cOastrucrtiVB political mid serial wort- for an 
Imaginative spirit lies not so much in the mem hope of escaping 
«vils lsj in 1 he opportunity for great adventures thut their 
suppression will open to our race, We want to get rid 1 the 
militarist, not simply because he hurts and kills* bin because 
he is an intolerable thick-voiced blockhead who Elands hectoring 
and bjiLiiering in our way to achievement, wunt lo abolish 
many extravagances of private ownership just as we should 
want to abolish some idiot guardian who refused us a dmiss ion 
to a studio in which there were hue things to do. 

Therv are people who seem to imagine that a world order 
imd one universal law ol justice would end human adventure. 
It would but begin h< But instead of the advenLure oi the past, 
the M comaudfer- of the cinematograph world, the perpetual 
reiterated harping upoo the trite reaction* of sax and combat 
and the hunt lor gold, it would an u n e n ding explication 
upon Urn edgn of 'ixperienco, Hitherto a mun has been Jiving 
in tk slum, amidst quarrels, revenges, vanities, and taints, 

hot desires and urgent sppetilos. He has scared v t-asted sweet 
air yet, and the great freedoms oi the world Lb at science hoB 
enlarged for him. 

To picture to ourselves something of the wider life that 
world unity would open to men ia a very attractive speculation. 
Life will certainly go with a stronger pulse, it will breathe a 
d^tiper breath. because it will have dispelled ami conquered 
a hundred infections of botlv and minrl that now reduce it to 
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invalidism and squalor. We him already hud stum on the 
raM ritimoation of drudgery from farm an life through the* 
(nation of a new race of alurea, the machines, This, and the 
disappearance p| war and the smoothing out of endless, restmin^ 
and contentions by j aster social and economic arrangementa, 
will lift the burthen of Loibomo work and routine work* that 
baa been the prico of human Meurity since the dawn of iht? first 
civil i7jit.iong, from the shouiderB of" our children. ^Tiioh does 
not mean that they wiU cease to work, but that they will ceaeo 
to dn irksome work Under pressure,, and wiij work freely, planning, 
making, creating, according to their gifte and instincts. They 
will light nature no longer as dull conscripts of the pick and 
plough, hut for m sptcudid conquest. Only the Fpiritle&ruee* 
of our present depression blinds us to the dear intimations of 
our reason tha t in the course of a low genera turn* every fit tie 
counlrj- town could become an Athens, every human being 
Wild he gentle in breeding and healthy in body and mind, 
the whole solid earth mans mine and Jta uttermcat regions his 
playground. 

In this (hMin* we have sought to show two great systems 
of development intern e tin if in the story of human society. We 
have seen that later special Neolithic culture- giving ri&e in tha 
warmer alluvia! parts of the world to thu great primordial 
dvilmations, fecund systems of subjugation and obedience, 
™t multiplications of industrious and auhaement mem Wa 
have shown the nectary relationship of these early civilizations 
to the early temples and to king-goda and god-kings. At the 
same time wo have traced Lho development from a simpler 
Neolithic level of the wanderer peoples, who became the nomudio 
peoples, in those great groups the Nordic Aryans and the Hun- 
Mongol peoples of the north* west and the north -east and thu 
Semites of the Arabian deserts. Our liistoiy lir^ told of a 
repeated ovemiunrng and refreshment, of the tfrufinully branet 
civilizations by these hardier, boldtr, free-spirited peoples of 
the steppes and desert. We have pointed out how thosa eon* 
etuutly-recurring nomadic injections have steadily altered the 
primordial civilizations both in blood and in spirit; and how the 
world religions of to-day, and what we now call democracy, the 
boldness of modem scientific inqiiiiy and u universal n^tlpssuvss* 
are due to this 41 ncmisdi/.ation rf of civilization. The old emliza- 
Ltons created tradition, and lived by tradition. Today the power 
Of tradition ip destroyed. Tbs body of our stale ia civilization 
■still, hut its spirit Lb the spirit ol the nomadic world. It ia the 
spirit of the great plains and the high acse. 
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So that it is difficult to resiat the persuasion timt so eocm 
&a one low runs In the earth and Lbs fierceness of frontira ceased 
to dlitn^ «s, that tttgmay m our nature which stirs us in spring 
and autumn to bo up and travelling wilt have its way with ua. 
W« frlvn.ll ebay tiie call of the summer pastures and the winter 
pnBtnns in oar blood, the call of the mountain?, the desert, and 
the sea. For stntnR of us also, who may be of a different lanugo, 
them if the call of the foreet. nud there are thos-i- who would 
hunt in the summer and return to tlic fields for the harvest 
and the plough. But this does not mean that men will hove 
become homeless and all adrift. The norms] nomndio life is 
not a homeless one, but a movement between homes. The 
Kalmucks to-day, like the swallows, gn yearly a ihousaud miles 
from one home to another. The beautiful and convenient 
cities of On- coming age. w«? conclude, will have Oitir wagons 
whsn they will lie fuii of life, and «gasmu when they will seem 
aalern Life will ebb and flow to .md from every region season¬ 
ally as the interest of that region rises or declines. 

Thera will be little drudgery in this batter-ordered world. 
Natural power hanxtt&ed in wuahitUMi will be the general drudge. 
What drudgery is inevitable will bo done as a service and duty 
for ft few years or months out of each life; it will not consume 
nor degrade the whole life of anyone. And not only drudges, 
hot many other sorts of men and ways of living which loom large 
in the current social scheme will necessarily have dwindled in 
importance or passed awvy altogether; there will be lew pro- 
feosional fighting men or none at all, no custom-hanso officem; 
the increased multitude of teachers will have abolished huge 
police forces and iargfe jail stalls, tund-houses will be rare or 
non-eddtteat; a world-wide salutation will have diminished the 
proportion o£ hospitals, nurses, sick-room nttendanta, and the 
like; a world-wide economic justice, the floating population of 
cheats, sharpers, gamblers, foreslallera, parasites, irnd speculators 
generally, But there will bo no diminution of advent urn or 
rtmmncc in tbifi world of the devs to cohil". pcl ^ mpq and tie 
incf:=flnnt icmitmietioii of the for eiampfc, will dull for their 
own stalwart types of men ; the high air will eiimour for man¬ 
hood, t he deep and dangerous aeeret pteotja of nature. 

Men will t nm again with renewed interest to th*> animal 
world. In these disordered days a stupid,, uneoDtroliable 
mmmm of animal speesea goes on—from certain angl^ of 
vision it is a tiling almost more tragic than human mkm&i 
m the nineteenth oetiituy dozens of animal (peeie^, frnd gome 
of them v*zj ini- rv-ting Bpioiea, ^ere exterminated: hut cue of 
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ttm firet traits of an effect!re world state would be tho better 
protection of what ore now wild beasts. It h a strange tiling 
in human history to note how lit tie km been done uince the 
Bronte Age in toTniog, using, befriending, and ^predating tho 
animal life about us, Bui Llmt mere witless killing, which es 
billed sport to-day* would inevitably givi* place in a better- 
educated world community to a modi ti cation of the primitive 
iuatinote that find expression in this way, changing them into 
an intcrOrat not In the deaths but in the lire® of beanie, and leading 
to fresh and perhaps very strange and beautiful attempts to 
befriend those pathetic* kindred lower creatures we no longer 
imx as enemies, hate as rivals, or need as slaves. 

And a world Eta to and uni verm] justice do not mean the 
imprisonment of cmr race in any bleak insHtutianni orderliness. 
There will still be monotains and the sea, them will be jungles 
and great forests, cared for, indeed, md treasured and protected; 
the great plains will still spread before us and the wild winds 
blow, But men will cut hate so much, fear bo much, nor cheat 
su desperately—and they will keep their minds am} bodies 
okanoTi 

There are unhopeful prophets who see in the gathering 
together ol men into one community the possibility of violent 
eaoe cun ii a eta lor "ascendaney/' but that is to suppose that 
civilization is capable of adjustments by which men of different 
qualities iunl temperament and appearances will live aide by 
ride, teilQwing different roles and contributing diverse gif isd- 
r i he weaving of mankind into on a community docs not imply 
the creation of a homogeneous community, hut rather the 
reverse \ the weloonio and. the adequate utilization uf distinctive 
quality in an atmoepherv of understanding. It is the almost 
universal bad manners of the present age which moke race 
intolerable to race. The community to which wo may he moving 
will be mum mbced—which does not zinccaseirily mean more 
interbred—mom various and mom interesting thou any existing 
community; Communities aU to one pattern, liku boxes o£ toy 
soldiers, are things ol the past rather than the future. 

But ooo of the hnnleati, most impossible tc^ks a writer emi 
sec himself, in to picture the life of people better educated, happier 
in their circumstances, more free and mure healthy thou he is 
himself- We know enough to day to know that there is infinite 
room for troUemitmi in every human concern. ^cubing & 
needed but GolJcctiva effort. Our poverty, our restraints*. our 
infectious and mdigeatit'm_d p out quarrels and mmmderatoudmga, 
ore mH things controllable and removable by concerted human 
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action; but we know a a little Low life would fed without them 
as some poor, dirty, ill-treated, heroe-nouled ©mature bora and 
bred fttnidst the cruol and dingy Fiuroundingu of a European 
buck street can know what it is to bathe .-very day, always to 
be clad beautifully, to cliiub mtumtains for pleasure, to fly, to 
njt - T none agreeable, welJ-moimc-retl pvuple, to conduct 
reseunihiM or make delightful thiaga. Yet a time when all 
hucb good things will be for all min may be comity* more nearly 
than we think. Each one who believes that brings the good 
tiini; nearer; each heart that fails delays It. 

One cannot foretell the surprises yp disappointments the 
tutur*- has in store. Before this chapter of the World Stale 
can begin fairly In our histories, other chapters as vet unsuspected 
may still need to he written, m long and as full of oomlict » our 
account of the growth and rivalries of the Great Powers. There 
may be tragic economic struggles, grim grappling- of race with 
nice and class with dais. It may bo that “private enterprise'* 
will refuse to learn the lesson of Borneo without some Quito 
catastrophic revolution. We do not know; we cannot tcJL These 
a re unnecessary disasters, but they may he unavoidable disasters. 
Human history becomes more and more a race between education 
and cidohiLroplio. Against the unifying effort of Christendom 
and against the unifying infintnoe of the mechanical revolution, 
catastropht! won—at least to the extent of achieving the Great 
'Var. Wo cannot tell yet how much of the winnings of catas¬ 
trophe still remain to be gathered in. New falsities mav urifi© 
*™ ilo!lJ toun ™ Unrighteous and fated &chcme of order 

lor a time, before they collapse amidst the mkerr and slaughter 
of gcncmtiotiB, 

¥at j clumsily or smoothly, the world, it beams, progresses 
and rvul progress, in this Outline, in our account of Palujolithio 
men we have borrowed a description from Mr. Worthington 
Smith of the very highest life in the world some fifty thousand 
years ogu. It was a bestial life. We have sketched, too, the 
gathering for a human sacrifice, eorno fifteen thoufand years 
Unit scene, again, is almost inensdibiv cruel to a modem 
cmlirod reader, 

^ ct it ia not mare than five hundred years since the great 
empire of the Aztecs still believed that it could live only fay tbs 
fibedding of blood. Every year in Mexico hundreds of human 
iktisu died in this fashion; the body via bent like a bow over 
the curved atone of sacrifice, tbs breast was Blushed Open with 
a knife of obsidian„ and the priest tote out the tasting heart 
o: tfae still Living victim. The day may ho dose at hand when 
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wa still no longer (car onf the hearta o£ men, even for the sake 
of our national gads. Lei the render hut refer to tb^ eiirJier time 
charts wo have given in this history, and he will ae* the true 
measure and transited ness of all ’the conflicts, deprivations, 
and miseries of this present period of bleak and painful, and 
yet, on the whole, of hopeful chan go. 

| IfJ 

77tt Furthir Outlook for Mankind, 

History is md must alwaya he no more than ;ui account of 
beginnings. Wc can venture to prophecy that the next chapters 
to be written will tell, though pochajig with long interludes 
of setback and disaster, of the final achievement of world-wide 
politioal nod social unity, llut, when that in attained, it wilt 
mean no reetiug stage, nur even a breathing stage, before the 
development uf a new struggle and of new and vaster efforts. 
Men will unify, only to intensify, the search for knowledge and 
power, and five as over fgr jieiv occasion*. Animal and, vegetable 
life, the obscure processes of psychology, the intimate structure 
of matter and the interior of cur earth, will yield their secret* 
and endow tbdr conqueror. Life begins perpetually. Gathered 
together lit last under ihe leadership of man, the student-teacher 
of llie universe, unified, disciplined, armed with the secret 
powers of the atom, and with knowledge ns yet Iteyond dreaming. 
Life, for ever dying to I.hj bom afresh. for ever youn^t and ea^er, 
will presently stand upon earth iti upon n Itoptool, ami stretch 
out its ft;aim Amiibt tits attire. 
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T O conclude this Outline, we give here a Table of Leading 
Ercma from the year S00 a.c. to a_d. 1930. 

It is well that Llic render should keep in mind an idea 
of die true proportions of historical to geologica l Li mu. Let on 
quote from a roceut book by J. LL Bobiason : 41 In order to under¬ 
stand the light which the discovery of the vast ago of mankind 
easts on our present position, our relation to the* past, and our 
hopes for the future, let us borrow with some modifications 
(from Heinrich Schmidt, one of Haeckel'b. rtudeute) an ingenious 
device for illustrating modern historical perspective. Let us 
tom glue the whole history of mankind crowded into twelve 
hours, and that we are living It noun til the long human day. 
Let us, in the interest of moderation and convenient reckoning, 
assume that man has been upright and engaged in seeking out 
invention* fur only two hundred and forty thousand years. 
Each hour of our dock will represent twenty thousand years, 
each minute three hundred and Lhirty-tlrree and a third years. 
For over cloven and & hall hours nothing was recorded. We 
know of no persons or evonts; we only infer that man wad living 
on the earth, fur we find Lis 5tone tools, bits of his pottery, and 
some of his pictures of mammoths and bison + Xof until twenty 
minuted before twelve do the vestiges of Egyptian and 

Babylonian civilhurtiun begin to appear. The Greek literature, 
philosophy 4 and science p of which wo have been accustomed to 
speak && 1 ancient/ are not seven minutes old. At one minute 
before twelve Lord Bacon wrote km Advuncrment of Learning* 
and not half a minute Lab clapped since man fimi began, to moke 
the steam engine do his work for him ” 

That is an excellent example of a small-scale. time-reprc^nta- 
tiou of history. 

< -hrofiology only begins to be precise enough to specify Lhe 
ciact year of any event after the establishment of the eras of 
the First Olympiad and the building of Rome. 

About the year l P OUO b.cl tho Aryan peoples were establishing 
themselves in the penfasnlafl of Spain >, Italy, and tha Balkans, 
and they were ^t&hliaked in Korth India, Cuosoos wan already 
de&tnoy«J, and the spacious timea of Egypt, of Thothmes IH, 

Si.* L101 
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Ammopbis III And II were three or four Hruturt&a 

a wav. Weak monHnihf of the XXl^t Dynasty wb re ruling in 
the Nik* Valley. 1^1 imitd under tier early kin^s; Satil 
or David or possibly even Solomon may have bten deigning, 
I (2„7afl w.c.) of the Akkzuli&ii Sumerian Empire wrv* a 
reuiuie memory in Baby Ionian history, more remote than 
Constantine the Great from the world of the present d 1 v. 
Hammurabi load been dead a th&uaand yoajB, The Assyrians 
were already dominating the Lesy toiiitary Babylonians. In 
IJOQ e.e. Tigtaik Bilcser I had token Babylon* But there was 
no permanent conquest; Assyria and Babylonia wore still separate 
empire*. In China the new Chow dynasty was fjoumhiru:. 
Stonehenge in En^bm! already a thousand years oiri 

The nejEt two oenturkN <iuw a renni^met* of Egypt under the 
XXJlmi Dynasty, the splitting up of tltft brief little Ifebiew 
kingdom of Solomon, the of the Gr^i t^. m the Balkan*, 

South Italy and Amu Miiwr, and the days of Etrnscan predomi¬ 
nance in Central Italy, We tuny U'gin our Iht of ancertainubb 
dates with— 


B+O, 

tiDh. The building of Carthage. 

7m The Ethiopian conquest of Egypt ifounding the XXVth 
Dynasty), 

776, First Olympiad. 

753. Home built. 

■45* riglatb Pilesor 01 conquered Baby lawn and founded the 
N i-w Austrian Empire. 

73£. Menakem, king of brtuL bought oil Tigkth Pil&ser Ill, 

735. Gm'kfl settling in Sicily, 

72^* Sargon 13 armed the Assyrians with iron weapons. 

721. He deported die Israelites. 

704. Seonehhorib, 

70 L Hhi army destroyed by a pcstUeno* on \U way to Egjrptu 

68i>, EsarhadiiOT took Thibet in Egypt {*> vtrilitowiriL' the 
Ethiopian XXV tb Dynasty), 

067. Sardana pallia, 

664. P&ammetichua J restored rhe freedom of Egypt and 
founded the XXYIth Dynasty (to 010), He was 
agisted agalnai Assyria by Lydian troops mm by Gyges* 

80§- Xecbn d| Egypt defeated Jo* toil, king of Judah, at the 
H:iulr of Matiddp. 

860 Capture of Nineveh by the Chaldeans and Media, 
Foundation of the Chaldean Empire, 
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a.c. 

804, ^eeba pushed to tbe Euphrates and was overthrown by 
Nebuchadnezzar II- 

5SQ, Nebuckadrw^&r camed off the Jo we lo Babylon. Many 
(k-d to Key]it aad guttled there. 

(550, Cyrus the Persian succeeded Cyaxares the Mode. 

Cy tus conquered Croesus. 

Buddha lived about thi« lime. So also did Ccnfuqius 
end Lho Tse. 

530. Cyrus took Babylon and founded the Pe^ian Empire, 

527. PeUisttattle died. 

S2S* Cambyees conquered Egypt- JSschyTux bon?. 

521, tJatius l r the son of fiysteMipes, ruled from the f felts pent 
to the Indus. 

His expedition to Scythia, 

405* Sophocles bom, 

400, Battle of Moraihoa* 

484, Herodotus bom* iEschylus won his first prise for tragedy. 
480* Battles of Tlicrmopylee and Salami a. Euripides born, 
470. The Battle of Plata;* and Myeale completed the repulse 
of 

474. Etruscan fleet destroyed by the Sicilian Greeks 
470. Voyage of Haimo. 

46G. Feridefl. 

405. Xerxes murdered, 

43S* Herodotus recited his Hi i&ovy in Atfam: 

43 S. Pcbixinneainn War began (to 404)* 

420. Pericles died. Herodotus died, 

427* Aristophanes bewail his career, Plato bom. Bhifrodto &£7» 

401, Be treat of the Ten Thousand, 

300. Brannus sacked Rome- 

3fiCk Oamillus built the Temple of Concord, 

350. Philip became king of Macedonia. 

338. Battle of Chsronia. 

336, Macedonian troop* crossed into Asia- Philip murdered, 
334* Battle of the Glinkas, 

333. Battle of faM 

332. Alexander in Egypt, 

331, Battle of Arbelri. 

330. Darius Ill killed. 

323. Death of Alexander the? Great, 

321. Rbe of Chanriragnpta in the Punjab, The Romans com¬ 
pletely beaten by the Sanmtfee at the Battle of the 
Caudkic Forks. 
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B.C, 

303* Clnmdragupta repulsed Sslniinu. 

285. Ptolemy Soter died. 

261, Pyrrhus invaded Italy 
280. Battle of Her&dea. 

270. Battle of Auseulum. 

273. Gauls' mid into Asia Minor and settlement iu Galatia, 

270, Pyrrhua Idt Italy. 

-d. tir&t Punic War. {Asoka began to reipn in Behar—to 
227-J First gladiatorial; games in Rome- 

200, Battle of My!a?. 

25(3. Battle til Ecmuntui. 

240. Shi Hwang-ti became king of Ta'in. 

241. Battle of .Egatian Mrs, End of First Pimie War, 

225, Battle of Telamon. Roman armies in Illyria, 

"20. Shi ,H wong-tt became emperor of China. 

21U. Second Funic AVar. 

218. Battle of Connie. 

214. Great Wail of China begun, 

210. Death of Shi H»nng-ti. 

202. Battle of Zaunn. 

201. End of Second Punic War. 

200-107. Duration of war lietween Rome and with Macedonia. 
102. War with the Solenoids. 

100. Battle of Magnesia. 

149. Third Funic War. (The Tush-Chi came into Western 
Turkestan.} 

14B Carthage destroyed. Corinth destroyed, 

J33 Attains bequeathed Forgamum to Rome. Tiberius 
Gracchus killed. 

121. Cains Grscduia killed- 
118 . War with Jugurthv 
l (16. War with Jugurtha ended. 

102. Marius drove back Gentians, 

100. Triumph of Marius, (Wn-ta conquering the Tarim Talley.) 
01. Social war. 

80. All Italians became Homan citizen* 

SO. Death of Marius. 

73- Death of Sulla. 

73. The revolt of the slaves under Sp&rtacm. 

71, Defeat and end of Spart,icus. 

M. Pompey led Roman troops to the Caspian and JEuphrato, 
He nncuuiit.- ted the Alani. 

*4. Mithridate* of Pontus died. 
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Cr&^iis tilled at C*crh*&. Mongolian elements with 
Parthian*. 

4S. Julius Ges&r defeated Ponjpey at Fhara&loe. 

4 4. J uli u& Ca^ar rL'&aesmatod. 

31- Battle of Aethim* 

27. Augusta* Cserai- prineepg (until 14 a.o.). 

4, True date of birth of Jesus of Nazareth 

faa»ru^f ~K!r^ 

4.U. 

fi Province of Moieia established. 

y Proving? of Panutmia established. Imperiid boundary 

earried to tlie Danube. 

14. Augustus died* Tiberius emperor. 

30, Jeans of Nazareth crucified. 

87, Caligula succeed s<d Tibonus. 

4l r CIuulUujs (the Orst emperor of die legion*} madf emperor 
by protoriau guard after murder of Caligula. 
fiA Kero succeeded Claudius. 

01, Botidicea massacred Roman garrison in Britain, 

68 ■ Suicide of Kero. (Galba, Otbo* Vitellua, emperors in 
&uccicasson.) 

69. Vespasian began the so dialled Flavian dynasty. 

7tt. Tito succeeded Vespasian- 
81. Da miriati 
54. NortL Britain 

&ti. Xerva began to ^called dynasty of the Anronine^ 

9S, Trajan euoereded Nerva, 

L02. Pan Chau on the Caspian Sea. (Indo^cytoimij jnv.'idinc 
North India,) 

U7, Hadrian succeeded Trajan* Roman Empire at at-ti greater 
extent. 

188, Antoninus Pina succeeded Hadrian, 

(The Indo-Seythiaus at this time were destroying to 
last traces of Hdlemo rule iu India.) 

ISO. ! About this time Katohka reigned Ln India, Kashgar 
Yarkand, and f£otan,j 

Jfll- Man™ Amelin* succeeded Antoninus Pirn?. 

IB4. Groat t lague began and bated to to death of jfnnsns 
Aurelius (ISO). Till also derafitated all Asia, 

IfiO Death of Marcus Aurelius. 

(Nearly a century of war and disorder begun in tbit 

tiom&n Em pm>-J 
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A.D. 

220. End o i the Han ttywaty. Eegiimmg of four Limdrcd 
yeans of division in China- 

226, Anhizhir I (find Sassanid shah) put an end to Arsaeid line 
In Pcrui*. 

242, Maui began tils. teaching. 

247. Goth* cros&ad Daniil in a grt-al raid, 

25i. Great victory of Goths. Emperor Deeim* killed, 

2fS0. Sapor I* the second Sassamd shah, took Antioch, captured 
the Emperor Valerian, and was cut up on his return 
from Asia Minor by OduiLT-tkiis oE Palmyra. 

2tW. The Emperor Claudius defeated the Goth* at Nish. 

270. Aurelian became erapemr. 

272. Zambia carried captive to Borne. End of the brief 
glories c i Palmyra. 

275* Probu* succeeded Aurdiam 

276, Got La in PonLus, The Emperor Prohua forced back 
Franks and Alema imi. 

277; Maui r rue bird in Persia. 

2S+. Diocletian became emperor. 

tU3* Diocletian persecuted the Christian^ 

306. Constantine the Great became emperor. 

3J I, G&leriu# abandoned the persecution of the Chris Liana. 

314* Constantine presided avar a Christian Council at Arles. 

321. Fresh Gothic raid* driven bank. 

323 p Constantine presided over the Council of Ntcaza* 

337. Van dab driven by Goths obtained leave to settle in 
Paononiiu 

Constantine baptized an hk death-W. 

35+, St. Augustine born* 

361-3. Julian the Apostate attempted to substitute Alitbrakni 
for Christianity. 

379. Thcodoriua tbs Great (a Spaniard) emperor, 

300. The statue of Sernpk at Alesandritt broken up, 

332. Theodosius the Great emperor of East end West# 

3D5* Theodosius the Great died* Ilonoriua and Ajxatfiua 
redivided the empire with Stlligho and Aiwic as their 
masters and protectors* 

410, The Visigoths under Akric captured Rome, 

425i Vandab settling in south of Spain- Huns in Paimunk, 
Gotlitt in Dalmatia. Visigoths and Sueyi in Portugal 
and North Spain. English invading Britain. 

423. Vandal* under Generic invaded Airies. 

43D, Vandab took Carthage* 
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443, Prisco* visited Attila. 

451, Attila raided Giui and was defeated by Franks, Atemanni, 
and Romans at Troyes, 

453. Death of Attila. 

455. Vandals sacked Home. 

47i>, Ephtbalites" raid into India. 

476, Ofio&cer, king of a medley of Teutonic triliea, informed 
Constantinople that there was no emperor in the West, 
End of the Western Empire. 

ISO. St, Benedict bom. 

431. Clovis in France. The Merovingians. 

433, Nestorian Church broke away from the Orthodox Christian 
Church- 

403, Tlieodjorio the Ostrogoth conquered Italy and became 
King of Italy, but was nominally subject to Constan¬ 
tinople. 

(Gothic kings in Italy. Goths settled cm special con¬ 
fiscated lands 06 a garripon.) 

637. Justinian emperor. 

523. MihirAgida, the (Ephthalire) Attila of India, overthrown. 

529. Justinian cloned the schools at Athena, which had flourished 
nearly a thousand years. Bdia&rins (Justinian's general) 
took Naples, 

53!. Ohosrofis 1 began to reign. 

543, Great plague in Constantinople. 

544. St. Benedict died. 

&53. Goths expelled from Italy by Justinian, Casaiodonm 
founded hU monastery. 

505. Justinian died. The Lombards conquered meet of North 
Italy (leaving Ravenna and Home Byzantine). The 
Turks broke up the Ephfch&lites in Western Turkestan. 

570, Muhammad bom. 

57B, Chosroes I died. 

(The Lombards dominant in Italy.) 

690, Plague raged Lr. Rome. (Gregory the Great—Gregory I 
—and thu vision of St. Angelo.) Chosroea IJ began to 
reign. 

610, HerneUua began to reign. 

618, Tang dynasty began in China. 

619, ChosroM II held Egypt. Jerusalem. Damascus, and had 

armies on Hellespont. 

622. Tbo Hegira. 

623. Battle of Badr 
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627. Great Persian defeat at Nineveh by Herat? line, The 
Meccan allies besieged Medina. Tai Taring became 
Emjwror o# China. 

62 S. K:ivniiii II murdered and succeeded hie father, Gioeroes II, 
Muhammad 'frritc Ir-tter? to nil tlie niters of Ltu- earth, 
62i). \ unn Chwimg started for India. Muhammad returned 

to Mecca. 

632 . Muhammad died. Abu Bekr Caliph 

634, Omar second Caliph. 

635, Tfli Tsung received Nesturiem mission ari:-*, 

B30. Bat tic of the V armuk. Most*-ms took Syria, 

037. Battle of Kadegsin. 

038. Jerusalem surrendered to Omar. 

042. Hnalius died. 

044. Ottoman third Caliph. 

BJ5. Yuan Chwaog returned to Sin can. 

663. Defeat of the Byzantine Jieet, by the Moslems. 

650, Mtii man murdered at Medina. 

661. Ali murdered. Huawijn Caliph. (First of the Qmajvnd 
aUrphs,} 

608, The Caliph Mnswij* attacked Constantinople by *»■— 
Theodore of Tarsus h-eaiue Archbishop of Canterbury. 
075, Lsei of die sea attacks by Muawija on Constantinople. 
087, Tepiu of llemtiial, mayor of the palace, reunited AuAresia 
and Naustria. 

711. Monte m anny invaded Spain from Africa. 

710“ 17. Suleiman, son anil successor of Walltl p failed to take 
Constantinople. The Omayyad Ime parsed it:- olini aT, 
721. Quirks Martel mayor of tha pal&ee. The domajiis of the 
Caliph Wuiid I extended from the Pyrenees to Qum. 
732. CliarJo^ Martel defeated tbe noar Poitiers. 

73op Death of the Venerable Bede. 

743, W&Ud 11 Caliph—the unbelieving Caliph, 

749, Overthrew of th# Qm&yy&d*. Ahul Abbas, the first 
Abba&id Caliph, Spain remaiwjd Om&yyad. Begituuog 
of tlHf break-up of the Arab Empire* 

751. Pepin crowned King of tin- FVcnah. 

755. Martyrdom of St. Botiiiac<?, 

703. Pepin diod- 

771, Charlemagne sole king, 

774* Chariomagda tfonquared Lombardy, 

770. Charlemagne in Dalmatia. 

TFiO. lieiroun al K&achid Abha&ti Culipii in Bagdad (to SjgUj* 
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Leo in became Pope (to $?6). 

#00, Leo OTowned Clarismitgite Emperor of the W«t. 

80^. Egbert, formerly an English refugee at the Court o* 
. Charlemagne, establiahed himself aa King of Wessex, 
fill. Kmm uf Bulgaria defeated and lolled the Emperor Niue- 
phoims. 

gl4 Charlemagne died; Louis the Pious succeeded him. 

&2S. Egbert became find King of England. 

**3- Louis the Pious died, and the Carbvingian Empire wunt 
to pieet's. Until 002 there was no regular succession 
of Holy Roman Emperor, though, th* title atmcarFfi 
intermittently. 

S50. About this time Kurils (a Northman, became ruler or 
Novgorod and Kieff. 

So2. Boris first Christian King of Bulgaria (to 8&S). 

88S. The fleet of the Russians (Northmen) threatened Con* 
etantipaple. 

fifiG. Tim Treaty of Alfred of England and Cut brunt the Untm 
establishing the Danes in the Danelaw, 

Wt Russian (Northmen) fleet off Constantinople. 

911. Roll the Gangor established himself in Normandv 
ft 10. Usury the Fowler elected King of Germany. 

02 s. Maroria tm [Miaoued Pope John X. 

931. John XI Pope (to 938). 

930. Otto I became King of Germany in succession to his 
father, Henry the Fowler. 

Ml. Russian fleet Again threatened Constantinople 
930. John XU Pope. 

900. Northern Sung dynasty began in Chinn. 

982. Otto I, King of Germany, crowned Emperor (first Smr.n 
Emperur) by John Xll, 

093. Otto defjoaeri John XII. 

989. Separate Fatumte Caliphate set tip in Egypt, 

9-3. otto n. 

083. Otto III. 

987. Hugh Capet became King of France. End of the Car* 
lovingian line of French kings. 

1016, Canute became King of England. Denmark, ami Norway. 
103*. Avicenna of Bokhara, the Prince of Physician*, died. ' 
1913. Rusal on licet threuseni'd Constantinople, 

1080. Conquest of England by William, Duke of Normandy. 

1071 Revived of Islam under the Seljuk Turks. Rattle of 
ilclasgird. 
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1073. Rilijelimnd became Pope (Gregory VH) to 1085. 

1077. Henry IV did penance at Qanocsa, 

1079, Petor Abelard burn. 

1083. Robert Goiseard captured Dunuszo. 

1084, Robert Guisearil sacked Rome. 

1087-90. Urban II Pope. 

1094. Pestilence, 

IMS. Urban II at Clermont summoned the First Onisadr, 

1090. Massacre of the People's Crusade. 

1099. Godfrey of Bouillon captured Jerusalem. Paschal II 
Pope (to 1118}. 

1138. Kin Empire flourished. The Sung capital sh if ted from 
Nanking to Hniig Chau. 

1143. Peter AheUrd died. 

1147. The Second Cnmdc. Foundation of the Christian 
kingdom of Portugal, 

1109, Snlndtn StllUn of Egypt. 

U77, Frederick Bhrlmn^A acknowledged supremacy of the 
Pope (A1 p lander IIT) at Venice. 

IIS7 SaladlB captured Jenuokm. 

1109. The Third Crusade. 

1193. Albert us Magnus bom, 

1198. A vermes of Cordoba, the Arab philosopher, died. Inno¬ 
cent III Pope (to Frederick II (aged four), 

king of .Sicily, became his ward. 

1303. Tbs Fourth Crusade attacked the Eastern Empire. 

1204. Capture of Coup inn tinople by the Latins. 

1308, iiiitub founded Moslem state at Delhi. 

1312. The Children's Crusade, 

1214. Jeagia Khan took Peking. 

1215. Magna Charts signed. 

1210. Honorius III Pope. 

1213. Jangle Khan invaded Khorismia. 

1221. Failure and return of the Fifth Crusade. St. Dominic 
died (the Dominicans). 

1325. Thomas Aquinas bom. 

1228, St. Francis of Assisi died {the Franciscans), 

1227, Jcngis Khan, khan from the Caspian to the Pacific, died, 

and was succeeded by Ogdni Khan, Gregory LX Pope. 

1228. Frederick II embarked upon the Sixth Crusade, and 

acquired Jerusalem. 

1334. Mongols completed conquest of the K»n Empire with 
the help of the Sung Empire, 
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1230, Frederick IJ excommunicated for the second time, 

1240. Mongols destroyed Kiefi. Russia tributary to the Mongob., 
124 i. Mongol victory at Liegniu in Silodin. 

1244. Hie Egyptian Sultan recaptured Jerusalem. Thb led 

to the Seventh Crusade. 

1245. Frederick U re-exconununicated. The men of Schwvx 

burnt tbe castle of New tLabshurg. 

St, Louis of France ransomed. Frederick D, the last 
fiohenataufen Emperor, died German interregnum 
until 1273. 

1231. iLingti Khan Ijeenme Great Khan. Kablai Khan 

governor of China. 

1253. Huiagu Khan took and destroyed Bagdad. 

1260. Ktibbi Khan became Great Khan. Ketboga defeated in 
Pales lino. 

1201, Tlie Oreehs recaptured Constantincpic- from the Latins, 

1205, Dante Alighieri I>om. 

1206, Giotto bom. 

1269. Ktibiai Khan sent a message of inquiry to the Pope by 
the older Polos. 

1271, Marco Polo started upon his travels, 

1273. Rudolf of Hnbaburg elected emperor. The Swiss formed 

their Everlasting League, 

1274, Thomas Aquinas died. 

1236, Kublai Khan founded tbs Yuan dynasty in China. 

Albert he Magnus died. 

1292. Death of Kubloi Khan. 

1263. Ronef Bacon, the prophet of experimental science, died, 

1204. Boniface VIII Pope (to 1303). 

1205. Marco Polo returned to Venice. 

1303. Death of Pope Boniface VIII after the outrage of Anagnt 

by Guillaume de Nogs ret. 

1304. Petrarch horn. 

1305. Clement V Pope. 

1308. Duns Scotns died. 

1309. The papal Court set up at Avignon. 

1313, Four Franciscans burnt for heresy at Marseilles. 

1337, Giotto died, 

1347. Occam died. 

13-13. The Great Plague, the Black Death, 

1358. The Jacquerie iti Franoe. 

1368. Id China the Mongol (Yuan) dynasty fell, and viiy 
succeeded by the Ming dynasty {to 1644), 
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1369. Tim aria qb assumed '.he title of Great Khan, 

1374, Petrarch died. 

1377. Pjp« Gregory XI returned to Rome. 

1379. The Great Schism. Urban VI in Rome, dement VII 
at Avignon. 

1391. Pnoaani rsvolt Ln England, Wat Tvlcr murdered in Lire 
presence of King Richard II. 

1334. WyaJiife died. 

1397. fra Angelico da Fleuole bom. 

1393. Hinsa preached Wyiililhim at Prague. 

1400. Chaucer died. 

1405, Death of Timurjane, 

14I4-1S. Tha Council of Constance. Huss burnt (1415). 

1417. The Great Schism ended. Martin V Pope. 

1430. The Hngaitos revolted. Martin V preached a crusade 

against them. 

U31. The Catholic Crusader* dissolved before tile Hussites at 
Dorpailke. The Council of Basel Diet. Villuii ham, 

Mantegna bom. 

1430, The Hussites came to term* with the church. 

1439. Council of Baaed area ted a fresh echhm in die eliui eh, 
1445. Dtecovory of Capo Verde by Lhe Portuguose. 

1440. first printed books (Coster su Haarlem). 

1449. Find of the Council of Basel. 

U52. Leonardo da Vicoi bom, 

1453 Ottoman Turks under Muhammad II took Constantinople. 
1471. Durer born. 

1473 Copemkiua bom. 

1480, Ivjijj III, Grand-duke nf Moscow, throw o3 the Mongol 

allegiance. 

1481. Death of the Sultan Muhammad J1 while preparing for 

the conquest of Italy. Bayazid II Turkish Sultan 
(to 1612). 

14SU, Diaz rounded (he Cape of Good Hope. 

1492. Columbus crossed tiio ALlantic Ui America. Rodrigo 

Borgia. Alexander VI, Pope (to 1503). 

1493. Maximilian I became emperor. 

1498. Vasco da Uanut sailed round the Cape to India. 

1499, Switzerland became an independent republic. 

15(10, Charles V bom. 

1309, Henry VIII King of England. 

1512, Selim Sultan (to 1520). Ho bought the title of Caliph. 
Fall of Soderim (and .Machiaveili) in 
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1513, L&o X Pope. 

15)5, Francis 1 King of France, 

1517. Sviiiu annexed Egypt. Luther propounded hi* iLeece 
ot Wittenberg. 

1519, Leonardo da Vinci died. Magellan's expedition started 

to sail round the world. Cortex entered Mexico City. 

1520. Suleiman the Magnificent, SuJtan (to 1536}, who mtad 

from Bagdad to Hungary, Charles V Emperor. 

1021. Luther at the Diet of Worms. Loyola wounded at 
hmpelm 

1525. Baber won the Battle of Binjpat, captured Delhi, and 
founded the Mogul Empire. 

1527. The German troops in Italy, under the Constable of 
Bourbon, took and pillaged Rome. 

J52S. Paul Veronese horn. 

J52ft. Suleiman besieged Vienna. 

1530. Phuuro invaded Pern. Charles V crowned by the Pope, 
Henry VIII began his quarrel with the Papacy, 

1532. The An it baptists mixed Minister. 

1535, Fall of tho Anabaptist rule in Munster. 

1530. The Society of Jesus founded. 

1545. The Conn oil of Trent (to 1553} assembled to put tbs 
church in order. 

1545, Martin Luther died, 

1547. Irani IV (the Terrible) took the title of Tsar of Russia, 
Francis I died. 

1649, First Jesuit missions arrived in South America 

1352. Treaty of Piuatau, Temporary pacific at n..n of Germany. 

1553. Charley V abdicated. Akim Great Mogul (to 1605). 

Ignatius of Loyola died, 

1663. Death of Charhsa V. 

1561, Fransis Bason (Lord Vernlam) born, 

1503 End of the Council of Trent and the reform of the Catholic 
Church. 

1564, Shakespeare bom. 

1506. B n I ft I man the Magnificent died. 

1367. Revolt of the Netherlands. 

1568 Execution of Counts Egmont and Horn, 

1573, Siege of Ailtmaar, 

1583. Sr Walter Raleigh's expedition to Virginia. 

1663. James l King of England and Scotland. 

1665, Jehangfr Great Mogul. 

1606. Virginia Company founded. 
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I &UEI. Holland independent. 

1019. Thirty Years' War began, 

1620. 21 atjjlwrtr expedition founded New Plymouth. First 

negro sIjivoh landed at Jamestown (Va.). 

1623, Charles 1 of Holland. 

1026. Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Tern lam) died. 

1628, Shall -Jehan Great Mogul. The English Petition of Right, 

1620. Charlci 1 of England began his eleven years of rule 
without a parliament. 

1032. Leeuwenhoek bom. Gust&vuu Adolphiu- killed at the 
Battle of Liitvren. 

1634. Wallenstein murder!. 

1638. Japan dosed to Etiropeam (until IMS), 

1040. Char In i I of England summoned the Long Pmiiamenl, 

1641. Massacre of the English In Ireland. 

1643. Louis XIV began reign of seventy-two years. 

1644. The Manchns ended the Ming dynasty. 

16*5. Swine pens in the inner town of Leipzig pul ted down. 

1548, Treaty of Westphalia. Thereby Holland and Switzerland 
Were recognized as free republics and Prussia became 
important The treaty gave a complete victory neither 
(o the Imperial Crown nor to the Princes. 

War '}f the Fronde; it snried in tins ccnspletc victory 
of the French Crown. 

1649. Execution of Cbnrte- I of England. 

1658. Auruugzeb Great Mogul. Cromwell died. 

1060, Charles fj qf England. 

1074, ifisuw Amsterdam finally became Brit tell by treaty and 
was renamed New York. 

1683. The lost Turkish attack on Vi enna defeated bv John 111 
of Poland. 

168$. The British Be volution Flight of James II. William 
and Mary began to reign. 

1689. Peter the Great of Rassia (to 1725). 

1696. Battle of the Boytus in Ireland. 

1791, Frederick I firet King of. Prussia, 

1707. Death of Aurungzeb. The empire of the Great Mogul 
disintegrated, 

I# 13. Frederick the Great of Prussia born. 

1733. Oglethorpe founded Georgia. 

1730. Nadir Shah raided India, (The begi nning of twenty 
yoarw of raiding and disorder fu India, | 

1740. Accession of Frederick the Great, King cl Pniaaia. 
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1740 Alarm- Theresa began to men. fReinu i woman, she could 
not be empreaa. Her husband., Francis I. waa emperor 
a/ur 1745 until his death in 17tJ5, when her aon, 
Joseph (I. succeeded him,) 

i 741 The Empress Elizabeth of ttnueia begun to reign, 

1 <53-63. Britain aod Fr*ntfe struggled for Anifricft and India. 

franca in alliance with Austria ami Ru.^ia rmaingt 
Pi-uasrm and Britain 117&6-G3): thi- Seven Years' War, 
lj[S7. Battle of I'ta&sey, 

1759. llie British central Wolfe took Quebec. 

G**orrf III of Britain. 

1762, The Empn*a Elizabeth of Russia died. .Murder of the 
T.sar fW, and accession of Catherine the Great ol 
Rmwia (to 179$^ 

1 703 - f>cace of Pariaj Canada ceded to Britain. British dominant 
m Indio. 

1764. Baitb uf Biuaf. 

I7G6, Multi) lift lwjrn_ 

176B, Napoleon BooAp&fte bom. 

1774. Ixmis XVI began Ins reign. Suicide of Clive. The 

American revolutionary dram a began, 

1775. Battle of I^ejEingtou. Turner bom. 

1776. Declaration of Independence by the United Stales at 

America. 

1766. End of the reign of Mari a-Theresa The Emperor Joseph 
11705 to 17 mi) ijunoueded her in the hercditarv HnLkburg 
dominions, " 6 

1783. Treaty of Peace between Britain and the new United 
States of America, Quaco «?l fret in Massachusetts 
1737 The Constitution*] Convention of Philadelphia get up 
tin! Federal Government of the United States. France 
discovered to be bankrupt, The Assembly of the 
Notables. 

I?3S, First Federal CoHEresa of the United States at New York. 
17&M. Tlte 1 reach States-General assembled. Storming of the 
Bastille. 

1791. Iht> JacoLm Revolution. Flight to V are imps. 

1792. Franee declared tw on Austria, Prussia declared war 

on I* ranee. Battle of Voimy. Franco became & 
Republic. 

1793. Louis XVI beheaded. 

1794. Execution of Robespierre and etui of the Jacobin republic. 

lluie of Lko Co u vent ion. 
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AJ>. 

17^5. 'Ih# Directory. IJr>napsirto Blip pressed & revolt and want 
to J uly t^uiimuidi^dn^hieL 

17&L By li.r- J Vaco of Campo Fonnia Bonaparte destroyed the 
Re-public uf Venice. 

17WS, Bumpm* went to Egypt. Batik ol the Nile. 

17 Q9. Aoimparte f&ttlf-xicii. Hy because hint Uoiiitii irslJi 
enormous powers, 

ISOy* Legislative union ol Ireland and England enacted Janu¬ 
ary luEj JSOL Napoleon's campaign ag nina t Austria.* 
Battle of Mttftfipi (uj Itaiyj uod Hqfa wilpxd ec (iloteau^a 
Tiotory). 

1801. Preliminaries of peace between France, England, and 
A gatria islgnod, 

1803* Bonaparte occupied SwiuterLmd, and ®o precipitated W&£< 
1804* ikmapurte he came emperor, Francis II took the title 
ol Emperor of Austria In 1805. and in 184)6 he dropped 
the title of Holy Sonmn Emperor. So the "Holy 
Hnmjin Empire , “ came to an end 
1805. ItatMe ol Imfaig&r. Bat tied of L im and Aueterlit£. 
iiOfl* Brunts* overthrown at Jena. 

I8u7* ihiutaa ol Eykii and Friedland, ami Treaty af Tikit. 

1H08 N <L)Mjleon mode hi» brother Jic^Eiph King oi Spain. 

1810* Spauish America bt-tamt* republican* 

181 h Alexander with drew from the "Continental Svs t cm/' 
1812. Nnpulenn a retreat from Aloti^ir. 

IfsHi. Abdication of Napoleon, Loun- XVI1L 
l&lft The Waterloo campaign. The Treaty ol Vienna. 

18HJ, Thtf Fini i H iU-'icrry Act po£&ed through the eflurta of 
Robert Ow«L 

182 L, I he Grufck revolt, 

1824. Chark^ X ul Fnmee. 

1&26< Nicholas 1 of R iiftriia. First railway—Stock ten to Dar¬ 
lington. 

BatLto ol Noxarmo, 
ih^y. Urcixe independuot. 

18110. A year of disturbance. Louis hhilipj:^ cmated Charles X. 

Belgium broke my frvm Holland, Leopold of Sax*- 
i. dhurg-GciLb* became king of Lhid nrur couxitry p liclgumi # 
Uu^uju Eohimi revolted meliectnniiy* 

18d2. lilt 1 ir&t fitLmi Bill In Briuuo restored tlie democratic 
character of the British 
te'S** ine word 'Sociaihem' fir&t u^d, 
i&37 yneeu Victoria, 
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ij>, 

1840, 


Qu-:-^ \ interna married Pfmre Albert of S&xe Tobur?- 
GolhU, 

Another year gf fltstijrbangs. Republics in France and 
Romn, The Pan-aln tic Cbufereoi* at Prague. All 
Germany united in a parliament at Frankfort. German 
tnuty destroyed by the King of Prussia. 

The Great Exhibition of London. 

Napoleon III Emperor of the French. 

Perry (second expedition) landed in Japan. Rfabofgj 1 
Occupied tiit Danuhi&n provinces of Turkov. 

S 854“ H(S. Crimean War. 

ISB6. Aliusjider II of 
1^5?, Tho Indian Mutiny* 

Franco-Austrian war. Battles of Magenta ami $olMno 
\icurr Emmanuel first King oi Italy. Abraham Lincoln 
Iw^ine Pr^ident U*S>A, Til* Americas Cm] War 
began, 

Bntiifa bombarded a lUpanew Uiwn. 

Bbkxiniilkn trauuut Kmjieror of Mexico, 

Siimaadvr of Appomattox Court Houre. Japan owned to 
tin* world. 

Prussia ami Italy attacked Austria (and the math German 
Btatm in oilimuje with her), Battle of Sadmra. 

Tiie Emperor ADiriuaiiiaji shot-. 

N a potion 11 declared war AgcufisTt Prus^izL. 

Paris flurroaderwi (January). The King of Prussia be- 
cams William I, "Garmon Emperor,” The Pea<» of 
Fum iefort. 

Tho 4f BijJmyrirm atrocities.” 

Eusw-Thrkiflh War Treaty of Son Stcfono Qutxn 
Victoria became Empress of India, 

Ojo Irtiiiiy of Berlin, lim Armed Peace of 38 veus began 
in Western Europe 

'Hie Battle of Majuba. Hill. The Transvaal free 
Charles Darwin ilisd, 

Britain Occupied Egypt. Karl Marx died 
Gladstone r a first Irish Home Rub EilL 
Frederick III (March I, W illinun II (ifunr), German emporium. 
Bianjnjck difimiSflod Helgoland ceded to Germ an v ),v 
I«rd Salisbury, J 

1884-5. Japanese war with China, 

18D5, " Unionist" (ImperialistI government in Britain 

1888. Battle of Adovra, 


1848. 


1851 . 

1852 . 
1854 , 


1859. 

1881. 


18C3. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1867 . 

1876. 

1871. 


1875. 

1877 . 

1878. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 . 

1886 . 

Idas 

JS90. 
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l$US. The Faahoda quarrel between France and Britain. Ger- 
muny actj Hired Kina-Chao. 

ISS'j. TliO war in South Africa begad (Boer War), 

1000. The Boxer risings ui China, Siege of the Legations at 
Peking. 

low. The British invaded Tibet. 

1604-fi, Russo-Japanese War. 

1600, The "Unionist" (Impcriii&^f.) party in Great Britain 
defeated by the Liberals upon the question of tariffs, 
1007, The Confederation of South Africa established. 
lOCiS. Austria annexed Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

1009. M. RUriol Hew in an aero plana fr.nn France to England. 

1911. Italy mads war on Turkey and seized Tripoli. 

1912 . Chin ft became a republic. The Balkan league made ww 

an Turkey, 

1613. Bloodshed " at Londonderry in Ireland caused by 
"Unionist" gun-muniup. 

19U, The Great War in Europe began. (See Chart, pp. 1 US6-7.) 

1917. The two Russian revolutions Establishment of the 

Bolshevik regime in Russia. 

1918. The Armistice (Nov,), 

1916-20. The Peace of Versailles. 

1919 . The British withdrew from Archangel, Denikin defeated, 

Yudenitch nearly took Peteraburg and collapsed. 
German iteet (amit-s out to surrender to British but is 
sunk by its own officers at Scapn Flow. 

1990, First meeting of the League of Nations, from which 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey were excluded, 
nmi at which the United States was not represented. 
Koltchak was shot. Poland attacked Russia, and 
Wrangcl invaded her from the south and wua driven 
oil, Riaz Paaba in power in Persia. 

1921. Interallied control in Constantinople, A conference 

upon naval disarmament at WueldngtOn under Pteai- 
dent Raiding. 

1922. A great Famine in Russia. The conference at Genoa, at 

which Germans and Russians were present. Increased 
disorder of German finainc and inability to pay the 
excessive war penalties. Greek military collapse in 
Asia Minor. Separation uf Southern Ireland from 
Great Britain. 

1923. Occupation of the Ruhr valley by th® French and mone¬ 

tary coUapsct in Germany. The Kontenmark introduced. 
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1023. 


1934. 


was. 


nm 


1027, 


1928 + 




1030. 


1931. 


Great Britain restores the jae-war standard For her 
currency. 

Firwt Labour government in Britain. It was succeeded 
by a Conservative government in November after a 
ptieral election* Lenin died. Murder of Matteotb, a 
liberal Italian welter by the JWwtfl. Dfiwea pku 
fur tbf a reduction of the Gvmm war debts. 

The French attacked in Morocco by Abd-ehKrim and 
in Syria bv Dru&es. Tbe Ttoichiimaik in Germany. 
Ldeamo Fact. Deposition of the Shah o! Persia by 
Ali Rira Khan. Riza Khan becomes Shah. 

General Strike in Great Britain arising out o; a coal 
lock-out. The French franc fell to a value below the 
English penny but it® fail was arrested, iic value restored 
to twopence by a coalition coyeoimciitj formed to fact 
the crisis. Collapse of Abd-ebXrum 
The British government raided the business premises 
of the Russian government in London and broke 
off diplomatic relations with Riuida* Failure of a 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
Mr. Kellogg* Prraidrat Gxdidge'a Secretory of State, origi¬ 
nated ft system of treaties by which all the great powers 
dI the world renounce war. Undiminlahcd activity of 
%hm Armament Industry, "Die mechanization of armies 
proceeded and the mtoniive study of gas and bacterial 
warfare. The Five Year Plan began in Russia 
Second Labour government in Britain after a General 
Election. Renewal of relations between England and 
Russia. St tost inn™ died. Hoover became President 
of tbn United States. The phenomenon of falling prices 
and continually increasing unemployment wa^ manifest 
everywhere. Young plan lor the reduction of German 
war debts. 

A Conference ou Naval Disarmament met in London with 
irivial results A new and formidable Fascist party 
appeared in the German Reichstag lad by an Austrian 
nam^d Hitler. Foundation of the Rank for Inter' 
notional Settlements* 

Spain became a Republic <April). The economic distress 
of Germany became acute* and President Hoover 
pcopost’d ft YearV Holiday in the payment of war dfllits. 
Financial crikig followed in Britain- The Labour 
govomment gave place to an emergency National' 5 




im 


A.fi. 

1931 , 
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govvnimtsnt, pledged to support the goM standard, 
Aft- r twenty-tlm-v ii.iv-> uf hysterical eeonoiuiea this 
*** f ‘UfUtdoiH?d. Mr Ramsay MacDonald, the former 
iMiJor oJ ii,L Labour pairt^, retained (fa* posit]cm d 
I rime MtBUter wty skilfully throughout these political 
fluctuations. 
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